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I.  The  Hours  of  ddivering,  and  receiving  Books  are 
from  Ten  till  One  o’clock. 

II.  Catalogues  to  be  purchased  at  the  House  of  the 
Institution. 

III.  Proprietors  and  Subscribers  may  have  Two 
volumes  at  a time,  which  may  be  exchanged  ever;/  da/j, 
or  be  kept  for  Seven  days.  Single  numbers  of  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews,  when  one  month  old^  or  interesting  , 
Pamphlets,  when  two  months  old,  to  be  kept  only 
Three  days.  Persons  detainingany  Book  or  Pamphlet 
beyond  the  term  allowed,  to  forfeit  Sixpence  per  day 
for  each  Book  so  detained ; unless  on  application  to  the 
Committee  of  Managers,  they  shall  see  reason  to  tlie 
contrary. 

IV.  Proprietors  and  Subscribers  sending  for  Books, 
shall  transmit  a written  order  signed  by  themselves, 
specifying  the  Book  wanted. 

V.  Persons  wanting  any  Book  already  in  hand,  shall 
enter  their  names  in  a Register,  together  with  the  Book 
wanted,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  in  rotation. 

VI.  Persons  desirous  of  keeping  a Book  longer  than 
the  time  alloived,  may  have  that  term  renewed,  on 
producing  such  Book  at  the  Library,  provided  no  other 
person  be  desirous  of  having  the  same. 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


CHAP.  1. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC. 


IN  relating  the  hiftory  of  Philofophy  during  the  first  period, 
we  have  traced  its  rife  and  progrefs,  in  every  age  and  country  in 
which  it  has  appeared,  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the  aera  of  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  fchools  of  Alexandria.  The  Second  Period, 
on  which  we  are  now  entering,  will  comprehend  the  whole  feries  of 
philofophical  hiftory,  from  the  aera  juft  mentioned  to  the  revival  of 
letters  ; and  will  exhibit  the  forms,  under  which  philofophy  fuc- 
ceflively  appeared,  among  the  Romans ; among  the  Eaftern  N a- 
tions,  particularly  the  Jews  and  Saracens;  and  among  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy  among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  ftate,  has  been  already  briefly  confldered,  under  the  general 
head  of  Barbaric  philofophy  ; and  we  have  little  to  add  to  what  has 
VoL.  IL  B been 
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been  related  refped:ing  this  epocha : for,  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  through  the  whole  period  of  the  regal  government,  and 
many  years  after  the  confular  power  was  eilablifhed,  the  Romans 
difcovered  little  inclination  to  cultivate  any  other  kind  of  knowledge, 
than  that  which  was  barely  neceffary  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of 
life,  and  for  their  military  operations.  The  rife  of  philofophy  in 
Rome  may  be  dated  from  the  time  of  the  embaffy,  which  was  fent 
from  the  Athenians  to  the  Romans,  deprecating  a fine  of  five  hun- 
dred talents,  v/hich  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  for  laying  wafte 
Oropii,  a town  of  Sicyonia.  The  exad;  time  of  this  embafiy,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
happened  about  the  156th  Olympiad,  or  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fixth  century  from  the  building  of  Rome,  that  is  156  years  before 
Chrifi:  * 

The  immediate  effed:  of  the  difplay  which  thefe  philofophical 
mifiionaries  made  of  their  wifdom  and  eloquence  was,  to  excite  in 
the  Roman  youth  of  all  ranks  an  ardent  third:  after  knowledge. 
Lelius,  Furius  and  Scipio,  young  men  of  the  firft  diftindion  and 
highefc  expedations,  difcovered  an  earned:  defire  to  enlift  themfelves 
under  the  banners  of  philofophy ; and  much  was  to  be  hoped  for 
from  their  future  patronage,  when  they  fhould  occupy  important 
offices  in  the  ftate.  But  Cato  the  Cenfor,  whofe  inflexible  virtue 
gave  him  an  oracular  authority  among  his  countrymen,  difapproved 
this  fudden  innovation  in  public  manners ; and  philofophy  was 
fternly  difmiffed.'’  Not  that  Cato  was  himfelf  illiterate,  or  wholly 
untindured  with  philofophy ; for  he  wrote  a celebrated  treatife 
upon  agriculture.  When  he  was  a young  man,  in  the  fervice  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  at  the  taking  of  Tarentum,  he  is  faid  to  have 
converfed  with  Nearchus,  one  of  the  difciples  . of  Pythagoras'; 
and,  at  an  advanced  age,  whild:  he  was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he 
was  inflruded  in  the  Greek  language  by  Ennius'^.  But  he  was 

* Cic.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv,  c.  45.  Plut.  in  Caton.  maj.  Cic.  de  Senedtute,  c.  5,  Aul. 
Gell.  1.  XV.  c.  II.  Cic.Tufc.  Qu.  1.  iv.  c.  2. 

Plut.  1.  c.  <=  ib. 

* Cic.  Cato  maj.  c.  I.  8.  Lucullus,  c.  2.  Quintil.  1.  xii.  c.  li.  Aurel.  Vidl.  de 
Vir,  illuft.  c.  47. 
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apprehenfive,  that  the  introducflion  of  philofophical  Hudies  into 
Rome  would  effeminate  the  fpirit  of  its  young  men,  and  enfeeble 
thofe  hardy  virtues  which  v/ere  the  foundation  of  their  national 

By  this  vifit  of  the  Grecian  philofophers  a fpirit  of  inquiry  was, 
however,  raifed  among  the  Roman  youth,  which  the  injudicious 
caution  of  Cato  could  not  fupprefs.  The  flruggle  between  philo- 
fophy  and  voluntary  ignorance  was,  indeed,  for  fome  time  main- 
tained : for  we  read,  that,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Strabo  and  Valerius, 
a decree  of  the  fenate  paffed,  probably  in  confequence  of  repeated 
vifits  from  Grecian  philofophers,  requiring  the  prastor  Pomponius 
to  take  care,  that  no  philofophers  were  refident  in  Rome*.  Some 
years  afterwards,  the  cenfors,  as  if  refolved  at  once  to  fhut  the  door 
againft  philofophy  and  eloquence,  iffued  a fimilar  edidt  againfl;  rhe- 
toricians, in  terms  to  this  effedl : “ Whereas  we  have  been  informed, 
that  certain  men,  who  call  themfelves  Latin  rhetoricians,  have 
inftituted  a new  kind  of  learning,  and  opened  fchools,  in  which 
young  men  trifle  away  their  time  day  after  day,  we,  judging  this 
innovation  to  be  inconflifent  with  the  purpofe  for  which  our  an- 
ceflors  eftablifhed  fchools,  contrary  to  antient  cuftom,  and  inju- 
rious to  our  youth,  do  hereby  warn  both  thofe  who  keep  thefe 
fchools,  and  thofe  who  frequent  them,  that  they  are  herein  adting 
contrary  to  our  pleafure And  this  edidl  was  afterwards  re- 
vived, in  the  year  of  Rome  662  % under  the  confulate  of  Pulcher  and 
Perpenna.  But  at  length  philoiophy,  under  the  protedtion  of  thofe 
great  commanders  who  had  conquered  Greece,  prevailed;  and  Rome 
opened  her  gates  to  all  who  profefled  to  be  teachers  of  wifdom  and 
eloquence. 

SciPio  Africanus  was  one  of  the  firfl;  among  the  Roman 
youths  of  patrician  rank,  who,  in  the  midlf  of  military  glory,  found 

a Aul.  Gell.  1.  XV.  c.  II.  Suet,  de  Rhet.  c.  i.  Plin,  Nat.  Hift.  1.  xxix.  c.  i. 
Conf.  Bayle,  P.  Cato. 

» A.  Gell.  & Suet.  1.  c.  ' B.  C.  91. 
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leifure  to  liften  to  the  precepts  of  philofophy.  Whatever  time  he 
could  fpare  from  military  operations,  he  devoted  to  ftudy : his  com- 
panions were  Polybius,  Panstius,  and  other  men  of  letters  i and  he 
was  intimately  converfant  with  the  bell:  Greek  writers,  particularly 
Xenophon.  Panaetius  was  perfectly  qualified  to  aflifi;  his  illuftrious 
pupil  in  acquiring  a general  knowledge  of  philofophy ; for,  though 
himfelf  a Stoic,  he  held  the  writings  of  Plato  in  high  eftimation,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fy Items  of  other  philofophers. 
And  the  exalted  charadter  of  Scipio  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  he 
imbibed  from  his  preceptors  the  wifdom,  without  fuffering  himfelf  to 
be  tindtured  with  the  extravagancies,  of  fiioicifm.  Lelius  and 
Fur  I us  were  alfo  great  admirers  of  Greek  learning  ^ The  former, 
whilfl  he  was  young,  attended  the  ledlurcs  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
afterwards  thofe  of  Panaetius.  The  circumftarfce  chiefly  worthy  of 
admiration  in  thefe  great  men  is,  that,  although  they  did  not  join 
themfelves  to  the  band  of  philofophers,  but  fought  for  glory  in  the 
offices  of  civil  or  military  life,  they  made  ufe  of  the  lelTons  of  philo- 
fophy in  acquiring  the  moff;  exalted  merit ; fo  that,  as  Cicero  relates  % 
by  the  happy  union  of  natural  difpofitions  the  moff:  excellent  and 
noble  with  habits  formed  by  diligent  cultivation,  thefe  three  illuf- 
trious men  attained  a degree  of  perfedtion  in  moderation,  fobriety,  and 
every  other  virtue,  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

Animated  by  fuch  examples,  many  other  perfons  of  eminence  in 
Rome  attached  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  philofophy,  particularly 
among  thofe  who  v/ere  devoted  to  the  profefffion  of  the  law.  Quin- 
Tius  Tubero'^,  a nephew  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  moff:  celebrated  mailers  of  civil  law,  was  alfo  converfant 
with  philofophical  learning,  and  profeffed  himfelf  a follower  of  the 
Stoic  fedl.  The  moral  dodlrine  of  this  fedl  was  peculiarly  fuitable 
to  his  natural  temper,  and  to  the  habits  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion which  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  one  of  thofe  excellent 

® Velleius  Patercul.  1.  i.  c.  13.  17.  18.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iv.  c.  9.  Tufc.  Qu.  1.  i. 
c.  38.  1.  ii.  Orat.  pro  Mursena.  ’’  De  Orat.  1.  ii.  De  Fin.  1.  ii. 

' Orat.  pro  Archia.  Pro  Muraena,  Tacit,  Ann.  1.  xvi.  A.  Cell.  1.  xv. 
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Romans,  who,  in  the  higheft  offices  of  the  Rate,  retained  the  fiin- 
plicity  of  ruftic  manners.  Confirmed  in  thefe  habits  by  the  precepts 
of  Panaetius,  when  Tubero  was  called  upon,  as  prstor,  to  give  a 
public  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  uncle*,  he  provided  only 
wooden  couches  covered  with  goat  Ikins,  earthen  velTels,  and  a 
frugal  repaft.  The  people,  who  expedled  a fplendid  feaft,  were  dif- 
fatisfied,  and  difmified  him  from  his  office : but  the  action  reflected 
no  difcredit  either  upon  the  lawyer  or  the  philofopher ; for,  it  was,  as 
Seneca  remarks  ^ an  inftrucflive  lefibn  of  moderation  to  the  Romans, 
who,  when  they  faw  the  facred  tables  of  Jupiter  ferved  with  earthen 
velTels,  would  learn,  that  men  ought  to  be  contented  with  fucli 
things  as  the  gods  themfelves  did  not  difdain  to  ufe.  Pana?tius 
dedicated  to  his  pupil  a treatife  upon  patience,  and  advifed  him  to 
commit  to  memory  the  difcourfes  of  the  Academic  Crates  concern- 
ing grief b whence  it  appears,  that  Tubero  ftudied  the  Stoic  philo- 
fophy  chiefly  with  a view  to  the  condu(5t  of  life. 

Lucullus  was  at  this  time  an  adiive  patron  of  philofophy. 
Whilfl:  he  was  quaeftor  in  Macedonia,  and  afterwards,  when  lie  had 
the  conduft  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  lie  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  converfing  with  Grecian  philofophers,  and  acquired  fuch  a relilh 
for  philofophical  ftudies,  that,  as  Cicero  relates,  lie  devoted  to  them 
all  the  leifure  he  could  commands  His  conflant  companion  was 
Antiochus,  the  Afcalonite,  who  was  univerfally  efieemed  a man  of 
genius  and  learning.  This  philofopher,  though  a pupil  of  Philo, 
who,  after  Carneades,  fupported  the  dodtrine  of  the  Middle  Academy, 
was  a zealous  advocate  for  the  fyllem  of  the  Old  Academy,  and  was 
often  called  upon  by  Lucullus,  who  himfelf  fiivoured  that  fyftem, 
to  argue,  in  the  private  deputations  which  were  carried  on  at  his 
houfe,  againfl:  the  patrons  of  the  Middle  Academy,  among  whom 
was  Cicero.  This  is  the  reafon  why  Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Academic  ^ejiionsy  affigns  to  Lucullus  the  office  of  defending  tlie 
Old  Academy. 

* Senec.  Ep.  95.  Val.  Max.  1.  vli.  c.  5.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  Cic.  pro  Mur. 

“ Ep.  96.  99.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  Fragm.  Tuber.  Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  t.  i. 

p.  828.  ^ Acad.  Quseft.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  Plut.  Lucull. 
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In  order  to  promote  a general  tafiie  for  learning  and  philofophy, 
Lucullus  made  a large  collection  of  valuable  books,  and  ereCted  a 
library,  with  galleries  and  fchools  adjoining,  to  which  he  invited 
learned  men  of  all  defcriptions,  and  which,  particularly,  afforded  a 
welcome  retreat  to  thofe  Greeks,  who,  at  this  time,  fought  in 
Rome  an  afylum  from  the  tumults  of  war*.  This  place  became  the 
daily  refort  of  men  of  letters,  where  every  one  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
reading  or  converfation,  as  belt  fuited  his  tafte.  Lucullus  himfelf 
frequently  appeared  among  his  friends  (for  by  this  noble  aCt  of 
public  munificence  he  had  made  all  the  lovers  of  fcience  and  litera- 
ture his  friends)  and  converfed  with  them  in  a manner  which  fhev/ed 
him  to  be,  not  only  a patron  of  philofophers,  but  himfelf  a philofo- 
pher.  Others  were  ftimulated,  by  this  example,  to  afford  countenance 
and  protection,  in  fimilar  ways,  to  learning  of  every  kind  j fo  that 
this  period  may  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  age  of  philofophy  in 
Rome. 

The  Greek  philofophy  having  been  thus  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the 
exotic  plant  flourifhed  with  vigour  in  its  new  foil.  Partly  through 
the  inftruCtions  of  thofe  Grecian  philofophers  who  refided  in  Rome, 
and  partly  by  means  of  the  praCtice,  which  was  now  commonly 
adopted,  of  fending  young  men  from  Rome  to  the  antient  fchools  of 
wifdom  for  education,  fcience  and  learning  made  a rapid  progrefs, 
and  almoft  every  feCt  of  philofophy  found  followers  and  patrons 
among  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman  citizens.  If,  however,  we 
apply  the  term  philofopher  to  thofe  who  fpeculated  in  Rome,  it 
mufl  be  in  a fenfe  fomewhat  different  from  that,  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  ufed  it  with  refpeCf  to  the  Greeks.  Among  them  we  have 
leen,  that  a philofopher  was  one,  who  profeflionally  employed  his 
* time  in  ftudying  and  teaching  philofophy ; and  feveral  of  thefe, 
about  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  became  refident,  in  this 
capacity,  at  Rome.  But,  among  the  Romans  themfelves,  there 
were  fcarcely  any,  who  were  philofophers  by  profefiion.  They  who 

=>  Plut.  1.  c.  et  Vit.  Ciceronis.  Cic.  in  Lucull.  Ac.  Qu.  I.  iv.  Epift.  ad  Fam. 

ix.  Ep.  8.  1.  xiii.  Ep.  I, 
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are  {pokcn  of  under  this  denomination  were,  for  the  mod:  part,  men 
of  high  rank,  invefted  with  civil  or  military  offices,  and  occupied  in 
public  affairs.  They  ftudied  philofophy,  as  they  cultivated  other 
liberal  arts,  rather  as  a means  of  acquiring  ability,  and  obtaining 
diffinffion,  in  their  civil  capacities,  or  as  an  elegant  amufement  in 
their  intervals  of  leifure,  than  as  in  itfelf  an  ultimate  object  of  at- 
tention. 

This  circumftance  will  ferve  to  account  for  a fad:,  which,  at  firff 
view,  may  feem  furprizing ; that,  notwithftanding  the  high  fpirit  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  chofe  rather  to  pay  homage  to  a conquered 
nation,  by  adopting  the  dogmas  of  their  feds,  than  to  attempt,  from 
their  own  ffores,  to  form  for  themfelvesa  new  fyllem  of  philofophy. 
They  did  not  want  ability  for  undertakings  of  this  nature,  but  they 
wanted  leifure.  They  wiffied  to  enjoy  the  reputation,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  wifdom  i and  therefore  ftudied  philofophy  under  fuch  maf- 
ters  as  accident  caft  in  their  way,  or  their  particular  profeffion  and 
turn  of  mind  led  them  to  prefer.  Thus,  the  Stoic  philofophy  was, 
on  account  of  the  utility  of  its  moral  dodrine,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  charader  and  office  of  lawyers  and  magiftrates  ; the  Pythagoric 
and  Platonic  fuited  the  tafte  of  the  gloomy  and  contemplative;  and 
the  Epicurean  was  welcome  to  thofe  felfifh  fpirits,  who  were  dif- 
pofed  to  prefer  ignoble  doth  to  public  virtue.  Every  one  found,  in 
the  dodrines  of  fome  one  of  the  Grecian  feds,  tenets  which  fuited 
his  own  difpofition  and  fituation  ; and  therefore  no  one  thought  it 
neceffary  to  attempt  farther  difcoveries  or  improvements  in  philofo- 
phy. Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Romans  looked  up 
to  the  fchools  of  Greece  with  a degree  of  refped,  which  would  not 
fuffer  them  to  undertake  any  thing  new,  in  a walk  in  which  fo  many 
eminent  men  had  exerted  their  talents.  Defpairing  of  doing  more 
than  had  been  already  done  by  the  illuftrious  founders  cf  the  feveral 
feds  of  philofophy,  they  thought  it  fufficient  to  make  choice  of  fome 
one  of  thefe  as  their  guide.  Hence  Greece,  which  had  fubmitted 
to  the  arms,  in  her  turn  fubdued  the  underftan  ngs,  of  the 
Romans  j and,  contrary  to  that  which  in  thefe  cafes  c imonly  hap- 
§ pens. 
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pens,  the  conquerors  adopted  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  con- 
quered. 

The  antient  Italic,  or  Pythagorean  fchool,  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  beyond  that  part  of  Italy  formerly  Magna  Greecia, 
And  though  after^vards  the  fame  of  this  fingular  fed,  and  of  the 
marvellous  adions,  and  myfterious  dodrines  of  its  founder,  reached 
the  Romans  % and  excited  fome  degree  of  fuperftitious  veneration 
among  an  ignorant  people,  it  does  not  appear  that  Pythagoras  had  any 
followers  in  Rome  before  the  feventh  century  from  the  building  of  the 
city,  unlefs  the  poet  Ennius  be  reckoned  fuch,  concerning  whom 
Perhus  intimates,  that  he  adopted  the  Pythagorean  dodrine  of 
MetejitpfychoJisy  and  fuppofed  the  foul  of  Homer  to  have  paffed,  after 
feveral  migrations,  into  his  body. 

Cor  jubet  hoc  Enni,  poftquam  deftertuit  efle 
Maeonides  Quintus  pavone  ex  Pythagoreo * 

Publius  Nigidius,  furnamed  Figulus,  who  waS  a contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a profelTed  advocate  for  the  dodrine 
of  Pythagoras.  Cicero " fpeaks  of  him  as  an  accurate  and  penetrat- 
ing inquirer  into  nature,  and  afcribes  to  him  the  revival  of  that 
philofophy,  which  formerly,  for  feveral  ages,  flourilhed  in  the  Py- 
thagorean fchools,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  was  a confiderable 
proficient  in  mathematical  and  aftronomical  learning,  and,  after  the 
example  of  his  mafter,  applied  his  knowledge  of  nature  to  the  pur- 


® Liv.  1.  I.  c.  8.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  6.  Sat.  vi.  v.  lO. 

* In  Ennius’  deathlefs  llrains, 

Strains,  in  the  mould  of  fober  realon  caft, 

When  all  his  tranfmigrating  dreams  were  pafl. 

Brewster, 
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pofes  of  impojn:ure\  He  held  frequent  difputations  with  Cicero 
and  his  friends  on  philofophical  queftions.  In  civil  affairs,  he  at- 
tached hiinfelf  to  the  party  of  Ponapey ; and,  upon  Caefar’s  acceinou 
to  the  fupreme  power,  he  was  baniflied  from  Rome  After  his 
time,  the  Pythagorean  dodtrine  was  much  negledted ; few  perfons 
being  now  able  to  decipher,  with  accuracy,  the  obfcure  dogmas  of 
this  myflerious  fedt 

The  philofophy  of  the  Old  Academy,  as  it  was  revived  and 
corredfed  by  Antiochus,  found  many  advocates  at  Rome.  Among 
thefe,  befides  Lucullus,  was  the  illuftrious  defender  of  Roman  li- 
berty, Marcus  Brutus.  Plutarch  fays  of  him'*,  that  there  was 
no  Greek  philofopher,  on  whom  he  did  not  attend,  nor  any  fed! 
with  whofe  tenets  he  was  not  converfint,  but  that  he,  for  the  moll 
part,  embraced  the  dodlrine  of  Plato,  and  followed  the  Old,  rather 
than  the  New  or  Middle  Academy ; and,  on  this  account,  Y^as  a great 
admirer  of  Antiochus  the  Afcalonite,  and  admitted  his  brother 
Ariflo  into  his  confidence.  Cicero  relates  the  fame,  and  adds*,  that 
**  Brutus,  excelling  in  every  kind  of  merit,  fo  fuccefsfully  tranfplanted 
the  Greek  philofophy  into  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  render  it  almoll 
unneceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  original,  in  order  to  gain  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  fubjedl.”  Notwithflanding  his  civil  and  mi- 
litary engagements,  he  wrote  treatifes,  on  Virtue,  on  Patience,  and 
on  the  Offices  of  Life ; which,  though  in  point  of  llyle  concife  even 
to  abruptnefs,  contained  an  excellent  fummary  of  ethics,  framed 
partly  from  the  dodlrines  of  Plato,  and  partly  from  thofe  of  the 
floical  fchool  L for  Brutus,  after  his  mafter  Antiochus,  was  difpolcd 
to  favour  the  union  of  thefe  two  fedls. 

“ Apul.  Apol.  A.  Gell.  I.  X.  c.  ii.  1.  xi.  c.  ii.  1.  vi.  14.  Dio,  I.  xlv.  p.  306. 
Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  94.  Lucan.  Pliarf.  1.  i.  v.  639,  &:c.  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  1.  ii.e.  12. 

*’  Dio  et  SueL  1.  c.  A.  Gell.  1,  xi.  c.  ii.  Plut.  in  Ciceron.  CIc.  1.  c,  et  Fam. 
Ep.  l.iv.  ep.  31.  Eufeb.  Chron.  183.  4.  ‘ Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3. 

^ In  Brut.  t.  V.  p.  688,  he.  * In  Bruto,  c.  ult.  Ac.  I.  i.  c.  3. 

^ Plut.  1.  c.  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  1.  ix.  ep.  15.  Ad  Attic.  1.  xii.  ep.  46.  Di-alog.  dc 
Cauf.  corr.  eloq.  Tufe.  Q.  1.  v.  c.  i.  De  Fin,  1. 1.  c.  3.  Sen.  Coni',  ad  Helv.  c.  g. 
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It  refledts  immortal  honour  upon  the  memory  of  Brutus,  that  he 
was  a philofopher  in  adtions  as  well  as  in  words.  His  gentle  man- 
ners, his  noble  mind,  his  entire  felf- command,  and  his  inflexible 
integrity,  rendered  him  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  admired  by  the 
multitude,  and  would  not  fuffer  even  his  enemies  to  hate  or  defpife 
him.  If  it  be  thought,  that  he  tarnilhed  the  luflrre  of  his  merit  by 
lifting  up  his  hand  againfl:  Csefar,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  foul  of  a Roman,  whilfl;  Roman  virtue  remained,  every  pri- 
vate paflion  was  loft  in  the  love  of  his  country.  The  ardour  of  his 
patriotic  fpirit  would  not  fuffer  him  to  furvive  that  public  liberty 
which  he  could  no  longer  preferve ; and,  after  the  example  of  his 
uncle  Cato,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand:  an  adlion,  which,  though 
nothing  can  juftify,  fuch  a fituation  may  be  allowed  in  fome  meafure 
to  excufe  *. 

Another  ornament  of  the  Old  Academy  was  M.  Terentius 
Varro,  who  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  638th*’ year  of  the  city, 
Cicero,  in  a letter  in  which  he  recommends  him  as  queftor  to 
Brutus  % affures  the  commander,  that  he  would  find  him  perfectly 
qualified  for  the  poft,  and  particularly  infills  upon  his  good  fenfe, 
his  indifference  to  pleafure,  and  his  patient  perfeverance  in  bufinefs. 
To  thefe  virtues  he  added  uncommon  abilities,  and  large  {lores  of 
knowledge,  which  qualified  him  for  the  highefl  offices  of  the 
{late.  He  attached  himfelf  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  triumvirate  was  profcribed  with  Cicero:  and,  though  he 
efcaped  with  his  life,  he  fuffered  the  lofs  of  his  library,  and  of  his 
own  writings  ; a lofs,  which  would  be  feverely  felt  by  one  who  had 
devoted  a great  part  of  his  life  to  letters  ^ . Returning,  at  length, 
to  Rome,  he  fpent  his  laft  years  in  literary  leifure.  He  died  in  the 
727th  year  of  the  city.  His  profe  writings  were  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, and  treated  of  various  topics  in  antiquities,  chronology,  geo- 

* Plut.  1.  c.  p.  706.  Florus,  I.  iv.  c.  7.  Dio,  lib.  47.  ^ B.  C.  115. 

® Ep.  Fam.  1.  xiii.  ep.  10. 

^ A.  Cell.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Plin.  N.  Hifl.  1.  xxix.  c.  4.  Sen.  ad  Helv.  c.  8.  Amob. 
adv.  Gent.  1.  v.  p.  158.  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  1,  vi.  c.  2.1.  xii.  c,  4. 1,  xix.  c.  r. 
Quint,  Inft.  J»  x,  c.  i,  Lail. ),  i.  c,  6. 
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graphy,  natural  and  civil  hiftory,  philofophy  and  criticifm.  He  was, 
belides,  a poet  of  fome  diftiiuflion,  and  wrote  in  almoft  every  kind  of 
verfe.  His  piece  De  re  rujiica^  “ On  agriculture,”  and  a few  frag- 
ments, are  all  that  is  extant  of  his  works 

To  Varro  we  may  add  M.  Piso,  whom  Cicero  introduces  as 
maintaining  at  large  the  opinion  of  the  Old  Academy  concerning 
moral  ends,  not,  however,  without  a mixture  of  the  Peripatetic 
doftrine,  which  he  had  learned  at  Athens  from  Stafeas,  a Peripatetic 
preceptor . 

The  Middle  Academy,  no  lefs  than  the  Old,  had  its  patrons  at 
Rome.  A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  the  ftate  of  philofophy  at 
this  time  will  be  fufficient  to  difcover  the  caufe.  The  fyllems  of  the 
dogmatic  philofophers  lay  open  to  fo  many  objeftions,  and  in  many 
particulars  refled  upon  fo  precarious  a foundation,  as  to  afford  great 
encouragement  to  fcepticifm.  Many  wife  men,  when  they  obferved 
the  contradidlory  opinions  which  were  advanced  by  different  fedls, 
and  the  plaufible  arguments  by  which  oppofite  dodlrincs  were  fup- 
ported,  were  inclined  to  look  upon  truth  as  a treafure,  which  lies 
too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  the  line  of  the  human  underflanding,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  fuch  probable  conclufions,  as  w'ere  fuffi- 
cient for  the  practical  purpofes  of  life.  The  Middle  Academy,  there- 
fore, which  was  founded  upon  aconvidlion  of  the  imbecility  of  human 
reafon,  without  running,  with  the  Pyrrhonifls,  into  the  extravagance  of 
an  entire  fufpenfion  of  opinion,  became  a favourite  fedl  among  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  chara^fter  of  a public  pleader,  as  it 
left  the  field  of  deputation  perfectly  free,  and  would  inure  him  to  the 
practice  of  collecting  arguments  from  all  quarters,  on  oppofite  fides 
of  every  doubtful  queftion.  Hence  it  was  that  Cicero,  under  the 
inflrudlion  of  Philo,  addicted  himfelf  to  this  feCt,  and  without  diffi- 
culty perfuaded  others  to  follow  his  example.  This  illuflrious 
Roman,  who  eclipfed  all  his  contemporaries  in  eloquence,  has  alfo, 

“ Cic.  Ac.  Q.  1.  i.  c.  2,  3.  Quint.  1.  1.  c.  4.  Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  t.  i.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

p.  76.^ 

^ Cic.  de  Fin.  1,  v,  c.  x, 

c:  2 
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acquired  no  fmall  fhare  of  reputation  as  a philofopher  It  will, 
therefore,  be  neceffary  that  we  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
fo  far  as-  may  enable  us  to  form  a judgment  concerning  his  real  merit 
in  this  capacity. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  at  Arpinum,  in  the 
647th’’ year  of  the  city  ' . During  hIs  childhood  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  literary  contefts  with  his  companions,  and  fiudied  under 
feveral  mafters,  among  whom  he  particularly  mentions  Plotius,  a 
Greek  preceptor,  Phadrus,  an  Epicurean  philofopher,  and  Archias, 
the  poet.  He  made  feveral  juvenile  attempts  in  poetry  ; but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  few  fragments  of  his  verfes  which  remain,  with 
no  great  degree  of  fuccefs.  After  he  had  finiflied  his  puerile  fludies, 
he  applied  his  mature  judgment  to  philofophy  under  Philo  of  La- 
riffa ; a philofopher,  who  was  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  among 
the  Romans,  both  for  his  learning  and  manners.  From  the  fame 
preceptor  he  alfo  received  inftrudtion  in  rhetoric  ; for,  from  the  fird, 
Cicero  made  philofophy  fubfervient  to  eloquence 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Cicero  ftudied  law  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mucius  Scasvola,  an  eminent  augur,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  his  father,  when  he  put  on  the  manly  drefs,  with  this  advice, 
never  to  lofe  an  opportunity  of  converhng  with  that  wife  and  excel- 
lent man ' . After  a fhort  interval,  in  which  he  engaged  in  military 
expeditions,  firft  under  Sylla,  then  under  Pompey,  he  returned  with 
great  impatience  to  his  ftudies  ^ . At  this  time,  he  put  himfelf  under 
the  conftant  tuition  of  Diodotus,  a Stoic,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  ex- 
erciflng  himfelf  in  dialedics,  which  the  Stoics  conhdered  as  a re- 

^ Conf.  La£t.  1.  i.  c.  15.  Hi.  14.  Quint.  1.  x.  c.i.  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  Li. 
c.  17,  27.  Plut.  in  Cicer.  t.  vi.  p.  55.  Frafm.  ep.  1.  xxvii.  ep.  i.  I.  ii.  ep.  26.  Horn. 
Hift.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  t.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  § 7.  Fabr.Bib.  Lat.  t.  ii.  p.  165. 

’’  B.  C.  106.  ‘ A.  Cell.  1.  XV.  c.  28.  Cic.  in  Brut,  et  Ep.  ad  Fam.  J.  vii.  5. 

1.  xiii.  41. 

^ Plut.  in  Cic.  Sueton.  de  Clar.  Rhet.  c.  2.  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Archia^  c.  1.  De  Orat. 
1.  Hi.  c.  28.  7'ufc.  Q.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Voir,  de  Poet.  Lat.  p.  16.  Fabr.  B.  Lat.  t.  i. 
p,  129.  ' Cic.  de  Amic,  c.  l.  Plut,  1.  c.  ^ Ib,  et  Cic.  Philipp,  xii.  ij. 
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ftricfled  kind  of  eloquence,  but  not  without  an  affiduous  attention  to 
many  other  branches  of  fludy,  in  which  this  learned  philofopher 
was  well  qualified  to  inflrud;  him.  About  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he 
tranflated  into  the  Latin  tongue  Xenophon’s  Oeconomicsy  and  feveral 
books  of  Plato.  A fpecimen  of  his  verfion.  of  the  Timasus  of  Plato 
is  preferved  in  his  works  \ 

Having  thus  prepared  himfelf  for  his  profeflion  by  indefatigable 
fludy,  Cicero  made  his  firfi;  appearance  in  public  at  twenty-fix  years  of 
age,  and  pleaded  in  defence  of  Rofcius  againfi:  the  accufation  of  Sylla. 
Soon  afterwards,  under  the  plea  of  recruiting  his  ftrength,  which  he 
had  impaired  by  the  violence  of  his  oratorical  exertions,  but  perhaps 
chiefly  through  fear  of  Sylla,  whom  he  had  oppofed,  he  withdrew  to 
Athens.  Here  he  attended  upon  Antiochus  the  Afcalonite  •,  but  not 
approving  his  doftrine,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
demy, he  became  a hearer  of  Pofidonius  the  Rhodian.  By  fre- 
quenting the  fchools  of  thefe  and  other  preceptors,  he  acquired 
fuch  a love  of  philofophy,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  amidll  the 
bufinefs  of  the  forum  and  the  fenate,  he  always  found  leifure  for  the 
fpeculations  of  the- fchools.  Upon  his  fecond  appearance  in  public, 
he  met  with  fome  difcouragement  from  a prevalent  opinion,  that  he 
was  better  qualified  for  the  flzudy  of  philofophy  than  for  the  bufi- 
nefs of  adive  life.  But  his  fuperior  powers  of  eloquence  foon  fub- 
dued  every  prejudice  againfi  him,  and  raifed  him  to  the  highefl  dif- 
tindion  among  his  fellow  citizens.  In  the  fucceflive  offices  of 
quasflor,  sedile,  and  prsetor,  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  repu- 
tation. In  the  confulate  he  obtained  immortal  honour  by  his  bold 
and  fuccefsful  oppofition  to  the  machinations  of  Cataline  and  his 
party,  and  received  the  glorious  title  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  ’’ . 

The  popularity  which  Cicero  had  acquired  during  his  confulfliip, 

“ In  Brut.  c.  90.  Ep.  ad  Earn.  1.  xlii.  ep.  16.  et  In  Lucullo.  De  OfF.  1.  ii.  c.  24. 
Quint.  1.  i.  c.  2.  I.  lii.  c.  i.  Hieron.  Pref.  in  Eufeb.  Chron.  •’  Orat.'pro  Rofcio. 

Aul.  Gell.  1.  XV.  c.  28.  Quint.  1.  xii.  c.  6.  Plut.  1.  c.  Cic.  in  Brut.  c.  91.  . Orat. 
pro  Plane,  in  Pif.  pro  Sext.  in  Catal. 
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expofed  him  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals.  Soon  afterwards,  his  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt  to  bring  Clodius  to  public  juflice  brought  upon  him  the 
refentment  of  that  daring  and  feditious  profligate ; and,  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  fenate  to  protedl  him,  the  affair  termi- 
nated in  his  banifhment  from  Rome  \ Leaving  Italy,  he  palfed 
over  into  Greece,  and  vifited  his  friend  Plancius  at  Theffalonica, 
Avho  afforded  him  a hofpitable  afylum.  All  good  men  lamented  his 
difgrace;  and  many  Grecian  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  offering 
Liim  tokens  of  refpedt.  But  nothing  could  alleviate  the  dejedlion 
v/hich  he  fuffered,  whilft  he  lay  under  a fentence  of  banifhment 
from  the  country,  which  had  been  the  feat  of  all  his  former  honours. 
He  remained  inconfolable,  till,  after  an  interval  of  fixteen  months, 
the  Clodian  party  was  fuppreffed  by  Pompey,  and,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  tlie  fenate  and  people,  he  was  recalled  . 

In  Cicero’s  fubfequent  quteftorfhip  in  Cilicia,  his  conduct  was 
highly  meritorious ; for,  he  exercifed  his  authority  with  exemplary 
mildnefs  and  integrity,  and,  in  the  midft  of  war,  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace.  On  his  return,  he  called  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a fhort 
Ray  at  Athens ; where  he  had  the  fatisfadtion  of  revifiting  the  places 
in  which  his  youthful  feet  had  wandered  in  fearch  of  wifdom,  and 
of  converfmg  with  many  of  his  former  preceptors  and  friends  ^ 

When  the  flames  of  civil  diffention  between  Pompey  and  Csefar 
began  to  burft  forth,  Cicero  ufed  his  utmofl  influence  with  each 
party  to  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation'’.  Finding  every 
attempt  of  this  kind  unfuccefsful,  he  long  remained  in  anxious  deli- 
beration, whether  he  fliould  follow  Pompey  in  a glorious  and  ho- 
nourable, but  ruined  caufe } or  fhould  confult  his  own  fafety,  and 
that  of  his  friends,  by  following  the  rifing  fortunes  of  Csfar.  Had 
the  latter  motive  preponderated,  he  would  have  liflened  to  the 
counfei  of  Caefar,  who  advifed  him,  if  on  account  of  his  advancing 
years  he  were  averfe  to  military  life,  to  retire  into  fome  remote  part 
of  Greece,  and  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity.  But 

» Dio  1.  xxxviii.  Velleius  P.  1.  ii.  **  Plut.  1.  c.  Cic.  Orat.  pro  domo  fua. 

^ Plut.  1.  c.  ^ Ep.  Fam.  1.  vi.  ep.  6,  1.  vii.  ep.  3. 1.  xiii.  ep.  ii. 
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he  could  not  perfuade  himfelf  to  defert  the  antient  conftitution  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  hitherto  honeftly  defended,  and,  therefore, 
determined  to  join  the  party  of  Pompey.  Afterwards,  however, 
v/hen  he  found  that  Pompey  flighted  his  friendfhip,  he  repented 
of  his  refolution ; and,  after  the  memorable  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in- 
ftead  of  accepting  the  charge  of  the  armament  which  lay  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  as  Cato  advifed,  he  met  Caefar  on  his  return  from  Afia,  and 
accepted  his  friendfhip  h * 

From  this  time,  Cicero,  no  longer  able  to  ferve  his  country  in  the 
manner  he  wifhed,  retired  from  public  affairs,  refolving  to  devote 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  He  employed  the  un- 
welcome leifure,  which  the  ruin  of  the  republic  afforded  him,  in 
reading  or  writing  j and  he  found  more  fatisfadtion  in  converflng 
with  the  dead  in  his  valuable  library  at  Tufculum,  than  in  viflting 
Rome  to  pay  homage  to  Caefar.  His  tranquillity  was,  however,  foon 
interrupted  by  domeftic  vexations  and  afflidlions.  From  caufes 
which  are  not  fully  explained,  he  divorced  his  wife  Terentia; 
and  his  daughter  Tullia,  who  was  married  to  Lentulus,  died  in 
child-bed 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Caefar,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
Cicero  had  any  concern  in  the  confpiracy,  he  fell  a facrifice  to  the 
refentment  of  Antony,  who  could  not  forget  the  fevere  Philippics 
which  the  orator  had  delivered  againfl:  him.  When  the  triumvirate 
was  formed,  and  it  was  reciprocally  agreed  that  fome  of  the  enemies  of 
each  party  fhould  be  given  up,  Antony  demanded  the  head  of  Cicero. 
Accordingly,  after  much  contention,  and  on  the  part  of  0(n:avius  a 
delay  of  three  days,  Cicero  was  regiflered  among  the  hundred  and  thirty 
fenators  who  were  doomed  to  deftruflion  by  this  fanguinary  pro- 
fcription.  Apprized  by  his  friends  of  his  danger,  he  fled  from 
place  to  place  for  fafety  j always  thinking,  as  was  natural  in  fuch  a 
fltuation,  any  other  place  more  fecure  than  the  prefent.  His  lall 

® Plut.  I.  c.  ’’  Plut,  1.  c.  Cic.  Tufc,  I.  i.  c.  I.  De  Off.  I.  ii.  c.  i,  2.  Ep. 

Fam.  l.xiii.  ep.  77.  1.  ii.  ep.  5.  1.  i.  ep.  7.  1.  vi.  ep.  ig.  1.  ix,  ep.  ii.  Val,  Max.  1.  viii. 
c.  13. 
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retre-at  was  to  a fmall  farm  which  he  had  at  Caieta.  The  houfe 
was  furrounded  by  the  appointed  executioners  of  the  bloody  com- 
miffion.  After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  of  his  attendants  to  fave  him 
by  conveying  him  away  on  a litter  towards  the  fea,  Popilius  Lsnas, 
a military  tribune,  in  whofe  behalf  Cicero  had  formerly  pleaded 
when  he  was  accufed  of  parricide,  came  up  to  the  litter,  and  ftruck 
off  his  head,  while  fome  of  the  foldiers,  who  were  (landing  by,  cut 
orf  his  hands.  Thefe  mangled  remains  of  this  great  man  were  con- 
veyed to  Antony,  who,  in  triumphant  revenge,  placed  them  upon 
the  roflra  of  that  pulpit  from  which  the  orations  againft  him  had 
been  delivered  .*  not  however  without  exciting  much  indignation  in 
the  populace,  who  bitterly  lamented  the  tragical  end  of  this  father  of 
his  country.  His  death  happened  in  the  710th  ^ year  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  (ixty-fourth  year  of  his  age 

From  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Cicero  it  appears,  that, 
though  exceedingly  ambitious  of  glory,  he  wanted  ftrength  of  mind 
fufficient  to  fuftain  him  in  the  purfuit.  Perpetually  fiudluating  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  he  was  unable  to  fupport  with  equanimity  the 
convullions  of  a difordered  (late,  and  the  commotions  of  a civil  war  j 
and  therefore  was  always  attempting  to  reconcile  the  contending 
jarties,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  maintaining,  by  vigorous  mea- 
fures,  the  caufe  which  he  approved.  He  was,  in  his  natural  temper, 
fo  averfe  to  contention,  that  his  fpirits  were  depreffed,  more  than 
-became  a wife  man,  by  private  injuries  and  domedic  vexations.  On 
many  public  occafions  he  difcovered  aTurprizing  degree  of  timidity. 
When,  under  the  immediate  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  popular 
tumult,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  Milo,  his  panic  was  fo  great, 
‘that  he  was  feized  with  a univerfal  tremor,  and  was  fcarcely  able  to 
fpeak ; fo  that  his  client,  notwithdanding  his  innocence,  was  fen- 
tenced  to  exile  ^ His  chief  delight  was  in  the  fociety  and  conver- 
fation  of  learned  men;  and  many  elegant  fpecirnens  remain  of  his 
ability  in  relating,  or  framing,  philofophical  conferences.  But  in 

* B.  C.  43,  **  Plut.  1.  c.  Vid,  Liv.  apud  Senec.  App.  Dion.  Veil.  Paterc.  &c. 

Mart,  L iii.  ep.  66.  ® Dio  I.  xlvi,  Plut.  1.  c, 
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his  private  iiitercourfe  with  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  forum  and 
the  fenate,  he  difcovered  a degree  of  vanity  fcarcely  to  be  reconciled 
with  true  greatnefs  of  mind.  From  thefe  circumflances,  compared 
with  the  general  charader  of  his  writings,,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  Cicero’s  chief  excellencies  were  fertility  of  imagination 
and  readinefs  of  invention ; and  that  his  talents  were  better  adapted  to 
the  fplendid  offices  of  eloquence,  than  to  the  accurate  and  profound 
inveftigations  of  philofophy. 

What  kind  and  degree  of  fervice  Cicero  rendered  to  philofophy 
will,  in  fome  meafure,  appear  from  a diftind  enumeration  of  liis 
philofophical  writings.  On  the  fubjed:  of  the  philofophy  of  nature, 
his  principal  works  are,  the  fragment  of  his  tranflation  of  Plato’s 
Timasus,  entitled  De  U?twerjitate,  “ on  the  Univerfe;”  and  his 
treatife  De  Natura  Deorufriy  “ on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,”  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  concerning  the  di- 
vine nature  are  diPcindly  dated  and  examined.  To  the  fame  dais 
may  be  referred  the  books  “ On  Divination  and  Fate,”  wdiich  are 
imperfed,  and  “ The  Dream  of  Scipio”  (commented  upon  by  Macro- 
bius)  which  is  founded  upon  the  Platonic  dodrines  concerning  the 
foul  of  the  world,  and  the  date  of  human  fouls  after  death.  On 
moral  philofophy,  Cicero  treats  in  feveral  didind  works.  In  his 
treatife  De  Finibus^  “ on  Moral  Ends,”  which  is  a hidoiy  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  Grecian  philofophers  concerning  the  ultimate  ends 
of  life,  he  dates  the  different  opinions  of  the  feveral  feds  upon  this 
fubjed,  enumerates  the  leading  arguments  by  which  they  were 
fupported,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  which  prefs  upon  each  opi- 
nion. In  his  ^cejitones  Fufculancey  “ Tufculan  Quedlons,”  he 
treats  of  the  contempt  of  death ; patience  under  bodily  pain  ; the 
remedies  of  grief,  anxiety  and  other  painful  perturbations  of  mind; 
and  the  fufficiency  of  virtue  to  a happy  life.  In  the  dialogues  entit- 
led Cato  and  Laliusy  he  difcourfes  concerning  the  confolations  of 
old  age,  and  concerning  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  friendffiip. 
His  explanation  of  “ Six  Stoical  Paradoxes,”  feems  rather  to  have 
been  written  as  a rhetorical  exercife,  than  as  a ferious  difquifition 
in  philofophy.  His  treatife  De  OJiciis,  “ on  Moral  Offices,”  ad- 
VoL.  II.  D drelfed 
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drefTed  to  his  fon  Marcus,  contains  an  excellent  fummary  of  praftical 
ethics,  written  chiefly  upon  Stoical  principles,  but  not  without 
fome  mixture  of  the  Peripatetic.  The  grounds  of  jurifprudence  are 
explained  in  his  book  De  Legibus,  On  Laws,”  which  is  not  en- 
tire. Cicero  no  v/here  fo  clearly  difcovers  his  own  opinions,  as  in 
his  ^cejiiones  Academic(^y  Academic  Queflions,”  of  which  only 
two  books  are  extant,  the  fecond  infcribed  with  the  name  of  Lu- 
cullus.  In  this  work  he  raifes  up  the  whole  edifice  of  Grecian 
dodrine,  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Academic  fed,  and  particu- 
larly of  Carneades,  he  may  demolifh  it.  As  a ftorehoufe  of  mate- 
rials for  an  hiflory  of  the  Grecian  feds,  this  piece  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  among  the  philofophical  works  of 
Cicero,  v/e  do  not  now  find  his  Hortentiusy  or  Exhortation  to  the 
Study  of  Philofophy,”  which  Augudine  confeffes  operated  upon  his 
mind,  as  a powerful  JUmulus  to  the  purfuit  of  wifdom.  His  ‘‘  Oe- 
conomics”  and  “ Republic”  are  alfo  loft. 

Upon  the  moft  curfory  infpedion  of  Cicero’s  philofophical  wri- 
tings, it  muft  appear,  that  he  rather  related  the  opinions  of  others, 
than  advanced  any  new  dodrine  from  his  own  conceptions.  It  may, 
however,  be  of  fome  importance  to  inquire,  more  particularly,  how 
a man,  who  devoted  fo  much  of  his  leifure  to  ftudy,  philofophifed, 
and  what  tenets  he  efpoufed. 

Although,  for  reafons  already  explained,  Cicero  attached  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  Academic  fed,  he  did  not  negled  to  inform  himfelf  of 
the  dodrines  of  other  feds,  and  difcovered  much  learning  and  inge- 
nuity in  refuting  their  dogmas.  In  the  feds  which  he  rejeded,  he 
could  eafily  diftinguifli  thofe  parts  of  their  dodrine  which  were  moft 
valuable ; and  he  had  the  good  fenfe  and  candour  to  profit  by  wifdom, 
wherever  he  found  it.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  dodrine  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  natural  equity,  and  civil  law ; and  adopted  their 
ideas  concerning  morals,  as  he  himfelf  informs  his  fon  not  with 
the  fervility  of  an  interpreter,  but  with  that  freedom  which  left  him 
the  full  exercife  of  his  own  judgment.  That  he  held  Plato  in  high 
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refpedl,  efpecially  for  his  philofophy  of  nature,  appears  from  his  own 
words  % and  from  the  labour  v/liich  lie  beftovved  upon  the  Timasus. 
As  he  conceived  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  to  differ  but  little,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  ethics,  from  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  dodlrine,  he 
paid  it  fome  refpedl  in  his  moral  writings  although  in  other  places 
it  fell  under  his  cenfure.  The  fedl  to  which  he  was  mofl  averfe, 
notwithflanding  that  one  of  his  earlieft  preceptors,  and  feveral  of  his 
intimate  friends,  belonged  to  this  fchool,  was  the  Epicurean':  and 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  dodtrine  of  this  fedl  led  him  to 
liften  with  too  much  credulity  to  the  calumnies,  with  which  the  cha- 
radler  of  its  founder  was  loaded. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cicero  belonged  to 
that  clafs  of  Academics,  who,  after  Carneades,  whilft  they  confeffed 
the  imbecility  of  the  human  underftanding,  admitted  opinions  on  the 
ground  of  probability.  “ I do  not,”  fays  Cicero  ^ “ rank  myfelf  among 
thofe,  who  fuffer  their  minds  to  wander  in  error,  without  any  guide 
to  diredl  their  courfe.  For,  of  what  ufe  is  the  human  intellect,  or 
rather,  of  what  value  is  human  life,  if  all  principles,  not  only  of 
reafoning,  but  of'adtion  be  taken  away?  If  I cannot,  with  many 
philofophers,  fay,  that  fome  things  are  certain  and  others  uncertain, 
I willingly  allow  that  fome  things  are  probable,  others  improbable.” 
It  may  be  eafily  perceived,  from  the  general  call  of  Cicero’s  writings, 
that  the  Academic  fedt  was  belt  fuited  to  his  natural  difpofition. 
Through  all  his  philofophical  works,  he  paints  in  lively  colours, 
and  with  all  thb  graces  of  fine  writing,  the  opinions  of  philofo- 
phers; and  relates,  in  the  diffufe  manner  of  an  orator,  the  argu- 
ments on  each  fide  of  the  queflion  in  difpute  : but  we  feldom  find 
him  diligently  examining  the  exadl  weight  of  evidence  in  the  fcale 
of  reafon,  carefully  deducing  accurate  conclufions  from  certain  prin- 
ciples, or  exhibiting  a feries  of  arguments  in  a clofe  and  fyllematic 
arrangement.  On  the  contrary  we  frequently  hear  him  declaiming 
eloquently  inftead  of  reafoning  conclufively,  and  meet  with  unequi- 

® Tufe.  Qi:.  1.  i.  c.  21.  ’’  De  Off.  1.  i.  c.  3.  ' De  Orat.  1.  iii. 
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vocal  proofs,  that  he  was  better  qualified  to  difpute  on  either  fide 
with  the  Academics,  than  to  decide  upon  the  queftion  with  the  Dog- 
matifts.  In  fine,  Cicero  appears  rather  to  have  been  a warm  ad- 
mirer, and  an  elegant  memorialifi:  of  philofophy,  than  himfelf  to  have 
merited  a place  in  the  firfl  order  of  philofophers 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  from  what  has  been  advanced, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  philofophical  writings 
which  Cicero  has  left,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a delineation 
of  his  philofophical  dodtrines.  For,  following  the  Academic  method 
of  philofophifing,  he  inftituted  no  fyftem  of  his  own,  but  either 
employed  himfelf  in  oppofing  the  tenets  of  other  fedts,  or,  where 
he  chofe  to  dogmatife,  feledted  from  different  fedts  fuch  opinions, 
as,  he  apprehended,  could  be  mofi:  plaufibly  fupported,  or  would 
mofi:  eafily  admit  of  rhetorical  decoration.  In  phyfics,  if  we  ex- 
cept his  tranfiation  of  the  ‘Timaiis  of  Plato,  and  what  he  has  written 
in  the  Platonic  manner  in  “ The  Dream  of  Scipio,”  Cicero  has  ad- 
vanced nothing  in  his  writings,  which  is  not  purely  academical, 
and  adapted  to  overturn  the  fyftems  of  the  Dogmatifls.  In  ethics, 
however,  efpecially  upon  fubjedts  of  pradtical  morality,  he  made 
Panaetius,  and  other  Stoics,  his  chief  guides,  and  after  them  adopted 
a preceptive  tone,  and  a fyftematic  arrangement.  But  it  is  wholly 
imneceffary  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his  moral  dodlrine,  which  is  of 
the  fame  colour  with  that  of  the  Stoic  fchool,  except  where  it  takes 
a flight  tindture  from  the  Peripatetic.  With  refpedl  to  theology, 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  Cicero,  whilfl;  he  fufpended  his 
judgment  concerning  the  fubtle  queflions  which  had  agitated  the 
Grecian  fchools,  adhered  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  on 
the  ground  of  probability,  as  naturally  didtated  by  reafon,  and  there- 
fore commonly  embraced  by  mankind 

The  Stoic  as  well  as  the  Academic  fchool  was  patronifed  by 
many  eminent  men  in  the  Roman  republic..  The  mofi  diftinguifhed 
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lawyers  were,  as  we  have  feen,  inclined  towards  this  fefl,  on  ac- 
count of  the  litnefs  of  its  moral  dodrine  to  the  purpofes  of  civil  policy. 
Q^Lucilius  Balbus  became  fo  eminent  a mailer  of  the  Stoic 
philofophy,  that  Cicero,  in  his  dialogue  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods  appoints  him  to  the  office  of  defending  the  Stoical  theology. 
Several  of  the  moll  zealous  and  able  fupporters  of  the  tottering  re- 
public, derived  no  fmall  part  of  their  ftrength  from  the  principles  of 
Stoicifm.  But  the  man,  who  above  all  the  reft  claims  our  no- 
'tice,  as  a Stoic  in  charader  as  well  as  opinion,  is  the  younger 
Cato. 

Cato  of  Utica,  fo  called  from  the  laft  memorable  fcene  of  his 
life,  was  a defcendant  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  whofe  rigid  virtue,  as  we 
have  feen,  oppofed  the  firft  admiflion  of  Grecian  learning  into  Rome. 
From  his  childhood  he  difcovered  in  his  countenance  and  language, 
and  even  in  his  fports,  an  inflexible  fpirit.  He  had  fuch  a natural 
gravity  of  afped,  that  his  features  were  fcarcely  ever  relaxed  into  a fmile. 
He  was  feldom  angry,  but  when  provoked,  was  not  without  difficulty 
appeafed.  In  acquiring  learning,  he  was  flow  of  perception,  but  his 
memory  faithfully  retained  whatever  it  received.  Being  in  early  life 
eleded  to  the  office  of  a Jlamen  of  Apollo,  he  made  choice  of  Anti- 
pater, a Tyrian,  of  the  Stoic  fed,  as  his  preceptor  in  morals  andju- 
rifprudence,  that,  in  his  facred  charader  he  might  exhibit  an  example 
of  the  moft  rigid  virtue.  His  language,  both  in  private  and  public, 
was  a true  image  of  his  mind,  free  from  all  affedation  of  novelty  or 
elegance ; plain,  concife,  and  fomewhat  harfli ; but  enlivened  with 
ftrokes  of  genius,  which  could  not  be  heard  without  pleafure.  He 
inured  himfelf  to  endure,  without  injury,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  To  exprefs  his  contempt  of  effeminate  and  luxurious  man- 
ners, he  refufed  to  wear  the  purple  robe  which  belonged  to  his  rank, 
and  often  appeared  in  public  without  his  tunic,  and  with  his  feet  un- 
covered : and  this  he  did,  not  for  the  fake  of  attrading  admiration, 
but  to  teach  his  fellow  citizens,  that  a wife  man  ought  to  be  alliaimd 
of  nothing  which  is  not  in  itfelf  fhameful  \ 

1.  i.  c.  4.  Plut.  in  Cat.  Val.  Max.  I.  iii.  c.  i.  Cic.  Orat.  pro 
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In  the  civil  war,  Cato  carried  his  virtues  v/ith  him  into  military 
life,  and  exhibited  before  his  fellow  commanders  an  example  of  un- 
ufual  moderation,  fobriety,  and  magnanimity.  Whilft  he  was  in 
Macedonia,  in  the  capacity  of  military  tribune,  it  happened  that 
his  brother  Ctepio,  whom  he  had  always  loved,  peridied  in  fhip- 
wreck.  Cato,  upon  this  occafion,  forgot  his  Stoical  principles,  and 
fo  far  yielded  to  the  impulfe  of  nature,  as  to  embrace,  with  many 
tears  and  lamentations,  the  dead  body  which  had  been  caft  upon  the 
fhore,  and  to  bury  it  with  fplendid  fepulchral  honours.  So  difficult 
is  it,  by  any  artificial  difcipline  of  philofophy,  to  fubdue  the  feelings 
of  nature*.  During  his  refidence  in  Greece,  Cato  having  heard  of 
an  eminent  Stoic,  Athenodorus  Cordyliones,  who  had  rejedted  the 
proffered  friendlhip  of  feveral,  princes,  and  was  now  paffing  his  old 
age  in  retirement  at  Pergamus,  refolved  if  poffible  to  make  him  his 
friend ; and,  as  he  had  no  hopes  of  fucceeding  by  meffage,  undertook, 
for  this  foie  purpofe,  a voyage  into  Afia.  Upon  the  interview, 
Athenodorus  found  in  Cato  a foul  fo  congenial  with  his  own,  that 
he  was  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him  into  Greece,  and, 
after  the  term  of  Cato’s  military  fervice  was  expired,  to  refide  with 
him,  as  his  companion  and  friend,  at  Rome.  Cato  boafted  of  this 
acquifition,  more  than  of  all  his  military  exploits.  After  his  return, 
he  devoted  his  time  either  to  the  fociety  of  Athenodorus,  and  his 
other  philofophical  friends,  or  to  the  fervice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in 
the  forum  \ 

When  Cato  had,  by  diligent  ftudy,  qualified  himfelf  for  the  du- 
ties of  magiftracy,  he  accepted  of  the  office  of  qu£efi;or.  He  cor- 
redied  the  abufes  of  this  important  trull,  which  negligence  or  diffio- 
nefty  had  introduced,  and  by  his  upright  and  heady  adminihration  of 
juhice  merited  the  higheh  applaufe.  In  every  other  capacity,  he 
manifehed  the  fame  inviolable  regard  to  truth  and  integrity.  Whilh 
he  was  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  fenate,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  the  difcharge  of  his  fenatorial  duty  : and  even  v/hen  he  was 

* PJut.  ib.  ^ Plut.  ib. 
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among  his  philofophical  friends  at  his  farm  in  Lucania,  he  never 
interrupted  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  flate.  It  was  during 
a recefs  of  this  kind,  that  he  difcovered  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  republic  from  the  machinations  of  Metelius;  and, 
with  a truly  patriotic  fpirit,  he  inftantly  determined,  tiiat  private 
enjoyment  fhould  give  way  to  public  duty.  That  he  might  be  in  a 
capacity  to  oppofe  with  effedl  the  defigns  of  Metellus,  he  offered 
himfelf  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the  people  ; and,  being 
chofen,  executed  the  office  (notwithftanding  the  illiberal  jeffs  which 
Cicero,  inconfiftently  enough  with  his  general  profelTions  and  cha- 
rafter,  on  this  occahon  caff  upon  his  Stoical  virtue)  with  a degree 
of  probity,  candour  and  independence,  which  fully  effablilhed  the 
public  opinion  of  his  fuperior  merit  b 

At  a period  when  the  Roman  affairs  were  in  the  utmcff  confufion, 
and  powerful  factions  were  repeatedly  formed  againff  the  ffatc,  Cato 
withftood  the  affaults  which  were  made  upon  liberty  by  Marcellus, 
Pompey,  Csefar  and  others,  with  fuch  a firm  and  refolute  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  public  virtue,  that  no  apprehenfion  of  danger  to. 
himfelf  or  his  family  could  ever  induce  him  to  liffen  to  any  pro- 
pofal,  which  implied  a treacherous  defertion  of  his  country. 
Whilff  fome  were  fupporting  the  intereff  of  Casfar,  and  others  that 
of  Pompey,  Cato,  himfelf  a hoff,  withffood  them  both,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  there  was  another  intereff  ffill  exiffing,  that  of  the 
ffate.  When  he  faw  that  the  neceffity  of  the  times  required  it,  in 
order  that,  of  two  impending  evils,  the  leaff  might  be  chofen,  lie 
perfuaded  the  fenate  to  create  Pompey  foie  conful,  that,  if  poffible, 
he  might  crufh  the  growing  power  of  Ciefar,  which  threatened  de- 
ffrudtion  to  the  freedom  of  the  republic.  It  was  with  this  defign 
alone,  that,  upon  Casfar’s  approach  towards  Rome,  he  declared 
himfelf  on  the  fide  of  Pompey,  and  that  he  afterwards  became  a 
companion  of  his  flight,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  fupported  his  . 

^ Plut.  ib.  Cic.  Pref.  parad.  Epiil:.  Earn.  xv.  5.  Orat.  pro  Mursna,  c.  29. 
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caufe.  The  fame  public  fpirit  afterwards  prompted  him  to  endea- 
vour to  fave  his  country  from  the  lad:  extremities  of  civil  war,  by 
propofing  a reconcihation  between  the  contending  powers.  And 
when  Pompey  treated  the  propofal  with  negledt,  and  feemed  to 
diftrud:  the  advifer,  Cato,  ftill  true  to  the  caufe  of  freedom,  at  the 
battle  of  Dyrrachium  roufed  the  languid  fpirit  of  the  foldiers  by  an 
animated  addrefs ; but  afterwards  when,  in  the  courfe  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  faw  his  countrymen  butchering  one  another,  he  bitterly  la- 
mented the  fatal  effects  of  ambition 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  which  at  once  cut  off  the  hopes  of 
Pompey,  Cato,  with  a fmall  band  of  feledl  friends,  and  fifteen  co- 
horts, of  which  Pompey  had  given  him  the  command,  diill  attempted 
to  fupport  the  expiring  caufe  of  liberty.  His  determination  was, 
to  follow  Pompey  into  Egypt,  and  there  fhare  his  fate : but  when 
he  arrived  upon  the  African  coaft,  he  was  met  by  Sextus,  Pompey’s 
younger  fon,  who  informed  him  of  his  father’s  death.  Cato,  upon 
hearing  thefe  tidings,  marched  the  fmall  force  which  was  under  his 
command  into  Lybia,  to  meet  Scipio,  Pompey’s  father  in  law,  and 
Varus,  to  whom  Pompey  had  given  the  government  in  Africa,  and 
who  were  paying  their  court  to  Juba.  Though  flrongly  impor- 
tuned, he  refufed  to  take  the  command  of  the  African  forces  from 
thofe  officers,  to  whom  it  had  been  legally  appointed  : but,  at  the 
requefl  of  Scipio,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  he  took  the  charge  of 
U tica 

The  defeat  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  in  the  battle  of  Thapfus,  con- 
tracted the  remaining  ftrength  of  the  Roman  republic,  within  the 
walls  of  this  fmall  city.  Plere  Cato,  as  his  laft  effort  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  convened  his  little  fenate  to  deliberate  upon  meafures 
for  the  public  good.  Their  ccnfultations  proved  ineffectual ; and 
Cato  defpaired  of  being  longer  able  to  ferve  his  country.  He  there- 
fore advifed  his  friends  to  provide  for  their  fafety  by  flight,  but,  for 
his  own  part,  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  liberties  of  Rome.  At  the 


» Plut,  ib.  Veil.  Flor.  Dio.  &c.  Sen.  Ep.  95.  14. 
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clofe  of  an  evening,  in  which  he  had  converfed  with  more  than 
ufual  fpirit  on  topics  of  philofophy,  he  retired  with  great  cheerfulnefs 
into  his  chamber,  where,  after  reading  a portion  of  Plato’s  Phadoy 
he  ordered  his  fword  to  be  brought.  His  attendants  delayed  ; and 
his  fon  and  friends  importuned  him  to  defift  from  his  purpofe.  The 
Rern  philofopher  difmifTed  them  from  his  apartment,  and  again  took 
up  the  book.  After  a ihort  interval,  he  executed  his  purpofe  bv 
{tabbing  himfelf  below  the  brealt.  By  thofe  who  have  been  better 
inftrufted,  this  aftion  will,  doubtlefs,  be  deemed  criminal;  and  will 
be  imputed  to  rafhnefs,  or  to  weaknefs.  But  it  fhould  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  fituation  of  Cato,  in  concurrence  with  his  Stoical 
principles,  ftrongly  impelled  him  to  this  fatal  deed ; and  that  what- 
ever cenfure  he  may  deferve  on  this  account,  he  fupported,  throu(>h 
his  whole  life,  a charader  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  uncorrupted 
public  fpirit.  Whilll:  he  lived,  he  held  up  before  his  fellow-citi- 
zens a pattern  of  manly  virtue ; and  when  he  died,  he  tauo-ht 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,  that  the  noble  mind  can  never  be 
fubdued  L 

Cunda  terrarum  fubada, 

Prseter  atrocem  animum  Catonis  h * 

The  Peripatetic  Philosophy  found  its  way  into  Rome,  in 
the  time  of  Sylla,  with  the  writings  of  Aridotle  and  Theophraflus. 
That  tyrant,  during  the  fiege  of  Athens,  had  fhewn  his  contempt  of 
the  Mufes,  by  facrilegioufly  invading  their  antient  feats,  the  groves 
of  Academus,  and  the  Lyceum,  in  order  to  furnifli  himfelf  with  mate- 
rials for  carrying  on  the  aflault  : and  when  the  city  fell  into  his 
hands,  among  other  articles  of  plunder,  he  became  poflefled  of  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  who,  as  we  have  before  related,  had  purchafed 

Plut.  I.  c.  Conf.  Floras,  1.  Iv.  c.  2.  Senec.  ep.  20,  24,  26.  De  Providentia,  c.  2. 
Arr.  Epid.  1.  i.  difT.  9,  24. 

^ Hor.  Carm.  1.  ii.  Od.  i.  v.  24.  Conf.  Lucan.  1.  ii.  v.  385.  1.  ix.  581, 

* I ■ . . I fee  the  world  fubdued, 

All  but  the  mighty  foul  of  Cato. 
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the  writings  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  from  their  illiterate  de- 
fcendants,  in  whofe  hands  they  had  long  lain  concealed.  This  rich 
prize  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  thofe 
who  knew  the  Value  of  Greek  learning.  Tyrannic,  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  critic,  whom  Lucullus  had  brought  as  a captive 
fromTontus,  and  whofe  learning  and  genius  foon  procured  him  li- 
berty, and  raifed  him  to  diftindion,  obtained  permiffion  to  perufe, 
and,  wherever  he  chofe,  tranfcribe  the  manufcripts.  His  firft  care 
was,  to  bring  to  light  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus, 
When  Andronicus  Rhodius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fame  of 
thefe  philofophers,  was  informed  of  Tyrannio’s  good  fortune,  he  was 
exceedingly  defirous  of  poffefling  the  writings  of  thefe  philofophers, 
and  engaged  Tyrannic  to  give  him  an  exadl  copy  of  the  originals. 
Finding,  upon  perufal,  that  they  were  in  many  places  imperfed:, 
through  the  decay  of  the  materials  upon  which  they  were  written, 
he  fupplied  the  deficiencies  by  conjedure,  and  at  the  fame  time  at- 
tempted to  illuflrate  obfcure  pafTages  by  notes.  In  this  correded,  or 
rather  adulterated  date,  thefe  works  of  Ariflotle  and  Theophraftus 
were  difperfed  among  the  Romans 

The  obfcurity  of  the  writings  of  Ariflotle  greatly  obflruded  the 
progrefs  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  Cicero,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Topics,  written  after  the  death  of  Csefar,  relates  that  Trebatius,  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  meeting  with  Ariflotle’s  treatife  on  Topics  in  Ci- 
cero’s library,  attempted  to  read  it,  but  was  obliged  to  call  in  the 
ailiflance  of  a fkilful  rhetorician  ^ and,  after  all,  complained  to 
Cicero,  that  he  was  unable  to  underfland  the  work.  Cicero  replied, 
“ I am  not  at  all  furprized,  that  your  rhetorician  could  not  explain 
to  you  the  writings  of  this  philofopher,  who  is  underflood  by  very 
fev/  even  of  the  philofophers  themfelves.”  But,  notwithflanding 
thefe  difficulties,  the  dodrine  of  Ariflotle  was  not  without  its  ad- 
mirers and  patrons  in  Rome.  Cato,  though  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Stoic  philofophy,  had  among  his  philofophical  friends  Demetrius,  a 

a Plut.  in  Sylla  et  Lucullo.  Hefych.  & Suidas  inTyran.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Plotin.  c.  26. 

^ Ad  Trebatium. 
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Peripatetic,  and  converfed  with  him  a little  before  his  death 
Cradiis  paid  fome  attention  to  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  and  em- 
ployed Alexander  Antiochenus,  of  this  fchool,  as  his  preceptor  h 
Pifo,  whom  Cicero  reprefents  as  well  read  in  philofophy,  had  with 
him,  many  years,  a Peripatetic  of  fome  note,  named  Stafeas  h The 
father  of  Roman  eloquence  himfelf,  notwithflanding  his  prediledtion 
for  the  Academic  fedt,  gave  fufficient  proof  that  he  had  fome  refpedt 
for  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  by  undertaking  to  explain  the  Topics  of 
Aridotle ; by  mixing  feveral  things  from  his  fchool  with  the  Stoical 
dodlrine  of  morals,  in  his  Offices ; and,  above  all,  by  committing 
the  charge  of  his  fon’s  education  at  Athens  to  Cratippus,  the  Peripa- 
tetic, whom  he  pronounces  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  not  only  the 
firft  of  all  the  Peripatetics,  but  the  mod:  excellent  philofopher  of  his 
age  h Brutus,  when  he  paffed  with  his  army  into  Greece,  during 
his  ftay  at  Athens,  attended  upon  Theomneflus  the  Academic,  and 
Cratippus  the  Peripatetic,  and  converfed  with  them  upon  philofo- 
phy % And  Pompey,  after  his  defeat  at  Pharfalia,  meeting  with 
Cratippus  at  Mytilene,  difcourfed  with  him  concerning  divine  provi- 
dence h 

The  Epicurean  Philosophy,  in  confequence  of  the  violent 
oppolition  which  it  had  met  with  in  Greece  from  the  Stoics,  and 
the  irregularities  which  had  been  pradtifed  by  fome  of  its  followers, 
entered  Rome  under  a heavy  load  of  obloquy.  This  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  by  the  vehemence  with  which  Cicero  inveighed  againft  this 
fedt,  and  by  the  eafy  credit  which  he  gave  to  the  calumnies  induf- 
trioufly  circulated  againft  its  founder  s.  Neverthelefs,  there  were 
many  perfons  of  high  diftindtion  in  Rome,  to  whom  the  charadler  of 
Epicurus  appeared  lefs  cenfurable,  and  who  were  of  opinion  that 
true  philofophy  was  to  be  found  in  his  garden.  Among  thefe  were 

* Plut.  in  Cat.  Id,  in  CrafTo.  <=  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  I.  De 

Oral.  1.  i.  c.  22.  De  Univ.  c.  i,  De  Off.  1.  Lii.  c.  2.  1.  i.  c.  i.  Ep.Fam. 

1.  :xvi.  ep.  21.  Plut.  in  Cic.  Plut.  in  Bruto.  f Id.  in  Pomp. 

^ Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii.  Tufc.  Q.  I.  i.  3.  Fam,  ep.  xiil.  i.  Orat.  in  Pifonem, 
c,  28. 
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Torquatus,  Velleius,  Trebatius,  Pifo,  Albutius,  Panfa,  and  Atticus%' 
men  of  refped:able  charadters  in  Rome,  feveral  of  whom  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  Cicero  ^ Atticus,  particularly,  was  his 
bofom  friend,  to  whom  he  wrote  many  confidential  letters,  after- 
wards colledted  in  fixteen  books,  and  preferved  among  his  works. 
Fond  of  literary  leifure,  Atticus  withdrew  from  the  difturbances  of 
the  date  to  Athens,  where  he  was  highly  refpedted  by  the  citizens  of 
every  rank.  Here  he  fiiudied  the  doftrines  of  Epicurus,  under  Phae- 
drus  and  Zeno  the  Sidonian.  That  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to 
this  fchool,  appears  from  many  palfages  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and 
from  the  particulars  of  his  life,  given  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  C. 
Cafiius,  too,  according  to  Plutarch  % is  to  be  added  to  the  lift  of 
Epicureans.  Several  Greek  philofophers  of  this  fed:  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  illuftrious  Romans,  among  whom  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  Patro,  whom  Cicero  recommended  to  the  protedion  of 
Memmius  h 

Some  admirers  of  Epicurus  attempted  to  introduce  his  philofophy 
into  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Amafanius,  Catius  Infuber,  and 
others,  borrowing  their  notions  of  pleafure,  not  from  the  founder  of 
the  fchool,  but  from  fome  of  his  degenerate  followers,  under  the 
notion  of  Epicurean  dodrine  wrote  precepts  of  luxury.  Quinti- 
lian ^ fpeaks  of  Catius  as  an  amufing  trifler : Horace  thus  ridicules 
him  - : 

Unde  et  quo  Catius  ? non  eft  mihi  tempus  aventi 

Ponere  figna  novis  preceptis,  qualia  vincant 

Pythagoram,  Anytique  reum,  dodumque  Platona.* 


* GafTend.  de  Vit.  Epic.  1.  i.  c.  6.  ^ Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv. 

' Plut.  in  Brut.  t.  v.  p.  690.  71 1.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  Fam,  ep.  xiii.  c.  l. 

' Lift.  1. 1,  c.  I.  ^ Sat.  1.  ii.  f.  4. 


* Whence  comes  my  Catius  ? whither  in  fuch  hafte  ? 
I have  no  time  in  idle  prate  to  wafte : 

I muft  away,  to  treafure  in  my  mind 
A fet  of  precepts  novel  and  refin’d  ; 

Such  as  Pythagoras  could  never  reach, 

Nor  Socrates,  nor  fcienc’d  Plato  teach. 
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The  true  doftrine  of  Epicurus  was  not  fully  ftated  by  any  Roman 
writer,  till  Lucretius,  with  much  accuracy  of  conception  and  clear- 
nefs  of  method,  as  well  as  with  great  ftrength  and  elegance  of  dic  - 
tion, unfolded  the  Epicurean  fyftem  in  his  poem  De  Rei'um  Natura  j 

On  the  Nature  of  'Things.”  That  T.  Carus  Lucretius  was  a 
Roman,  is  certain,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  of  the  antient 
and  noble  family  of  the  Lucretii.  He  was  born,  according  to 
Eufebius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  fifty-nine*.  Of 
his  parentage  and  education  little  is  known,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  fent  to  Athens,  and  there  ftudied  philofophy 
under  Zeno  the  Sidonian,  and  Phasdrus.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  was  often  infane;  and  it  was  during  his  lucid  intervals 
that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poem.  It  is  addrefied  to  his  friend 
and  patron  Memmius : it  was  revifed  by  Cicero,  and  is  ftill  extant. 
Lucretius  died  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  in  the  feven  hundred  and  third  year  of  Rome 

The  Pyrrhon.ic  or  Sceptic  fe6t  was  not  followed  amon?  the 
Romans ; not  becaufe  the  method  of  philofophiling  adopted  by 
this  fed:  had  no  admirers,  but  becaufe  it  was  fuperfeded  by  the 
Academic  philofophy,  which  purfued  the  fime  track,  but  with 
greater  caution  and  fobriety.  The  heights  of  extravagance,  to 
which  the  Sceptics  had  by  this  time  advanced,  both  in  theory 
and  pradice,  had  brought  fuch  a general  odium  upon  the  fed, 
that  although  iEnefidemus  attempted  to  revive  Pyrrhonifm  at 
Alexandria,  and  infcribed  his  works  to  Lucius  Tubero,  an  illuftrious 
Roman,  it  does  not  appear  that  Rome  gave  ♦any  public  countenance 
to  the  Sceptic  philofophy  L-j- 

® B.  C.  94. 

^ Eufeb.  Chron.  Vid.  Lambin.  Gifan.  Bayl.  de  Vit.  Lucr.  Vofs.  de  Poet.  Lat. 
P’  ^5-  * B.  C.  50.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  ii. 

f Vidend.  Heumann.  Act.  Phil.  v.  iii.  p.  63.  Gaudent.  de  Phil,  .apud  Rom. 
initio,  See.  Pif.  1643.  Cellarii  DifT.  de  Stud.  Rom.  Budd.  de  Stud.  Lib.  ap.  Rom. 
Falfter.  Qu.  Rom.  Schilter.  Manud.  Phil.  Mor.  ad  Jurifprud.  Everard.  Otto  de 
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Stoica  Jurifconf.  Ph.  Horn.  Hid.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  4,  5.  Vofs.de  Hid.  Lat.  1.  i.  c.  7.  16. 
P.  Blount  Cenf.  Auth.  p.  60.  Cozzand.  de  Magiderio  Antiq.  Phil.  1,  iii.  p.  231. 
Huet  de  la  Foiblede,  &c.  1.  i.  c.  14.  § 25.  Scaligeriana  Prim.  p.  146.  Ciceronis 
Vita  a Mylaeo,  Bullingero,  A.  de  Scarparia,  Cond.  Felice,  C.  Preydo,  Cor- 
rado,  P.  Ramo,  Lambino,  Brantio,  Herbedo,  Chytraeo,  Vallamberto,  Cappello, 
Sagittario,  Mafenio,  Middleton.  Kircher  in  Latio.  c.  ii.  Reimman.  Syd.  Ant. 
Lit.  p.  496.  Perizonius  de  Erud.  et  Indud.  Cic.  Franeq.  1682.  MorhoflF.  Polyh. 
Lit.  t.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  17.  t.  i.  1.  iv.  c.  ir.  § 17.  Jafonis  de  Nores  Indie,  in  Cic. 
Phil.  Pat.  1597*  Lipf.  1721.  Bufeheri  Ethic.  Cic.  Parker’s  Apology,  Lond. 
1702.  Wopken’s  Le<dion.  Tull.  Amd.  1730.  VofT.  de  Poet,  Lat.  p.  15.  Suidas. 
Bayle. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


SECT.  1. 

OF  THE  GENERAL  STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  UNDERTHE 

EMPERORS. 

IN  the  midft  of  the  commotions  and  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  Roman  ftate,  at  the  period  when  it  loft  its  liberty,  and 
became  fubjed:  to  the  arbitrary  controul  of  a monarchj  whilft  almoft 
every  thing  elfe  alTumed  a new  afped,  philofophy  dill  retained  its 
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flation,  and  appeared  with  increafing  luftre.  This  is,  perhaps, 
chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  cultivated  tafte,  and  elegant  manners  of 
the  Auguftan  age.  Many  perfons  of  the  firfi;  difcinflion  in  Rome, 
with  Auguftus  himfelf,  were  patrons  of  literature  and  fcience. 
During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  fo  generally  prevalent  was  the  fludy 
of  philofophy,  that  almoft  every  flatefman,  lawyer,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, was  converfant  with  the  writings  of  philofophers,  and  difco- 
vered  a bias  towards  fome  antient  fyftem.  And  this  tafte  continued 
through  feveral  fucceeding  ages,  even  under  thofe  emperors,  who 
were  more  addicted  to  pleafure  than  to  wifdom  j till,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  diftincftion  of  feds  was  confounded  in  that 
monftrous  produdion  of  Monkifh  ignorance,  the  Scholaftic  philo- 
fophy. 

The  fentiments  and  language  of  almoft  all  tltc  Roman  Poets  were 
tindured  with  the  philofophy  of  fome  Grecian  fed. 

Virgil,  Vv^hofe  immortal  works  remain  a perfed  model  of  poetic 
harmony  and  elegance,  was  in  his  youth  inftrudcd  by  Syro  in  the 
dodrine  of  Epicurus  j and  the  fpirit  of  thisdodrine  appears  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  writings.  It  is  true,  that  after  the  ulual  pradice  of 
poets,  and  other  writers  of  this  period,  he  introduces  allulions  to  the 
dogmas  of  different  feds,  where  he  judged  that  they  might  ferve  to 
illuftrate  and  adorn  his  fubjed.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  Georgic,  he 
derives  the  origin  of  things,  after  the  Stoics,  from  a divine  principle, 
pervading  the  whole  mafs  of  matter  “ : 

His  quidam  fignis  atque  liasc  exempla  feciiti, 

Effe  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis,  et  hauftus 
AEtherios  dixere  ; deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrafque,  tradufqiie  maris,  ccelumque  profundum, 

Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  lerarum, 

Quemque  fibi  tenues  nafcentem  arcelfere  vitas. 

Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  refoluta  referri 

® V,  220. 
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Omnia : nec  morti  effe  locum,  fed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum  atque  alto  fuccedere  coelo  S 

In  another  place  ’’  the  poet  introduces  Anchifes  philofophifing  upon 
the  fame  principles  : 

Principio  coelum,  ac  terras,  campofque  liquentes 
Lucentemque  globum  lunse,  Titaniaque  allra, 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet,  &c.  * 

Virgil’s  whole  dodtrine  concerning  a future  flate,  diverted  of 
its  mythological  clothing,  proceeds,  indeed,  upon  the  Stoic,  rather 
than  the  Platonic,  or  Pythagoric  fyftem.  It  murt  not  however  be 
hence  inferred,  that  he  was  himfelf  a Stoic.  In  the  pafiages  jurt 
quoted,  he  relates  the  opinions  of  others,  and  exprefsly  introduces 
.the  former  as  fuch  : His  quidam  /ignis.  But  in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  doblrine  and  language  of  the  Epicurean 
fchool : for  example  : 

® Led  by  fuch  wonders  fages  have  opin’d. 

That  bees  have  portions  of  a heav’nly  mind  ; 

That  God  pervades,  and  like  one  common  foul, 

Fills,  feeds,  and  animates  the  world’s  great  whole  ; 

That  flocks,  herds,  beads,  and  men  from  him  receive 
Their  vital  breath,  in  him  all  move  and  live  ; 

That  fouls  difcerpt  from  him  fliall  never  die, 

But  back  refolv’d  to  God  and  heav’n  fhall  fly, 

And  live  for  ever  in  the  flarry  fky.  J.  Warton. 

.^n.  vi.  V.  724. 

* Know  firft  a fpiritwith  an  a£1;ive  flame 
Pervades  and  animates  the  mighty  frame, 

Runs  through  the  wat’ry  worlds,  the  fields  of  air, 

The  pond’rous  earth,  the  depths  of  heav’n,  and  there 

Glows  in  the  fun  and  moon,  and  burns  in  every  ftar  i 

Thus  mingling  with  the  mafs,  the  general  foul 

Lives  in  the  parts,  and  agitates  the  whole.  Pitt. 

**  Eel.  vi.  y.  31,  &c. 
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Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coa6ta 
Semina  terrarumque,  anim$que  marifve  fuiflfent 
Et  liquidi  fimul  ignis ; ut  his  exordia  prirhis 
Omnia,  et  ipfe  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbis  \ 

And  again’’: 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  ftrepitumque  Acherontis  avari ' ! 

The  prediled:ion  of  Virgil  for  the  Epicurean  fyftem  may  be  alfo 
inferred  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poem  of  Lucretius, 
to  which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  works,  he  is  frequently  indebted.  It 
muft  not  be  omitted,  that  Virgil,  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his 
age,  fet  out  for  Greece,  with  the  defign  of  putting  the  finifliing 
hand  to  his  iEneid,  and  then  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  days 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  : but  that,  being  feized  with  illnefs 
upon  his  journey,  he  returned  to  Brundifium,  and  died.  He  was 
buried,  according  to- his  requeft,  at  Naples  k 

Horace,  through  all  his  writings  breathes  the  Epicurean  fpirit, 
and  fometimes  appears  to  confefs  his  partiality  to  this  fchool But 
we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  he  entertained  a very  ferious  attachment 
to  any  fyftem  of  philofophy.  He  was  rather  difpofed  to  ridicule  the 

^ He  fling,  at  univerfal  nature’s  birth, 

How  feeds  of  water,  fire,  and  air,  and  earth, 

Fell  thro’  the  void;  whence  order  rofe,  and  all 

The  beauties  of  this  congregated  ball.  J.  Warton. 

^ Georg,  ii.  v.  490,  &c. 

' Happy  the  man,  whole  vigorous  foul  can  pierce 
Through  the  formation  of  this  univerfe  ! 

Who  nobly  dares  defpife,  with  foul  fedate. 

The  din  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears,  and  fate. 

Id. 

^ Donatus  de  Vit.  Virgil,  ed.  H.  Steph.  p.  6. 

* Ep.  1.  i.  ep . 4.  Carm.  1.  ii.  od,  34. 
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folly  of  all  the  fefts,  than  to  become  a flrenuous  advocate  for  any 
one  of  them.  He  had  indeed,  when  young,  ftudied  philofophy  in  the 
Academy  at  Athens  ^ : 

Adjecere  bons  paulo  plus  artis  Athense ; 

Scilicet  ut  poflem  curve  dignofcere  rectum, 

Atque  inter  fiivas  Academi  quterere  verum 

But  he  exprefsly  afferts  Jils  independence,  and  difclaims  fubjedtion 
to  the  authority  of  any  mailer  : 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro,  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum  j 
Condo,  et  compono,  qus  mox  depromere  pofllm ; 

Ac  ne  forte  roges,  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter  j 
Nullius  addidtus  jurare  in  verba  magiftri. 

Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempeilas,  deferor  hoipes. 

Nunc  agilis  fio,  et  merfor  civilibus  undis 
Virtutis  verse  cuftos  rigidufque  fateUes, 

Nunc  in  Ariitippi  furtim  prsecepta  relabor 

^ Ep.  I.  ii.  ep,  2.  V.  43. 

**  Athens,  kind  nurfe  of  fcience,  led  my  youth 
From  error’s  maze  to  the  ftraight  path  of  truth  j 
In  fearch  of  wifdom  taught  my  feet  to  rove 
Thro’  the  learn’d  fhades  of  Academus’  grove. 

* Ep.  1.  i.  ep.  I.  V.  1 1,  &c. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  jufily  call. 

This  fhall  be  all  my  care  ; for  this  is  all  r 
To  lay  this  harveft  up,  and  hoard  with  hafte 
What  every  day  will  want,  e’en  to  the  laft. 

But  aflc  not  to  what  teacher  I apply  ; 

Sworn  to  no  mafter,  of  no  feff  am  I : 

Still  as  the  tempeft  drives  I fhape  my  way  ; 

Now  adlive  plunge  into  the  world’s  wide  fea  ; 

Now  virtue’s  precepts  rigidly  defend, 

Nor  to  the  world  — the  world  to  me  fhall  bend. 

Now  down  a ftream  more  yielding  fmoothly  glide, 

And  the  gay  Ariftippus  make  my  guide. 


The 
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The  works  of  Ovid  abound  with  pafTages,  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  philofophy,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  antient  theogonies.  In  his  Metamorphofes  he  intro- 
duces the  dodrines  of  the  Pythagorean  fchool  concerning  the  tranf- 
migration  of  the  foul,  and  the  viciffitudes  of  nature  ^ But  no  certain 
judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  his  philofophical  opinions,  from 
tenets  which  are  introduced  merely  to  cmbellhh  a work  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Manilius,  in  his  aftronomical  poem,  dedicated  to  Auguftus, 
ftrenuoufly  oppofes  the  dodrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature,  and 
maintains  with  the  Stoics,  that  God  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  pervad- 
ing and  animating  all  things  : 

Quis  credat  tantas  operum  fine  numine  moles 
Ex  minimis  caecoque  creatum  foedere  mundum  ' ? &c. 


Lucan,  in  his  Fharfalia^  difcovers  a ftrong  aftedion  for  the 
Stoic  fchool,  in  which  he  was  educated  by  Cornutus,  an  eminent  pre- 
ceptor afterwards  to  be  noticed.  He  exprefi'es,  in  forcible  and 
beautiful  language,  feveral  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  fed : for 
example  q 

Sic  cum  compage  foluta 

Secula  tot  mundi  fuprema  coegerit  hora. 

Antiquum  repetent  iterum  chaos  omnia,  miftis 
Sidera  fideribus  concurrent ; ignea  pontum 
Aftra  petent,  tellus  extendere  litora  nolet, 

Excutietque  fretum  ; fratri  contraria  Phoebo 
Ibit  et  obliquum  bigas  agitare  per  orbem 


“ L.  XV.  V.  150,  &c.  L.  i V,  492.  Conf.  1.  ii.  v.  61. 

' Who,  that  beholds  the  pond’rous  orbs  on  high, 

Will  fay,  that  atoms,  floating  in  the  void. 

Without  a guide  could  form  this  wond’rous  world  ? Sic, 


^ L.  i.  V.  74,  See. 
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Indignata,  diern  pofcet  fibi : totaque  difcors 
Machina  divulfi  turbabit  federa  mundi 


The  Stoic  virtues  Lucan  thus  reprefents  in  the  charadler  of 
Cato  : 


Hi  mores,  hsec  duri  immota  Catonis 

Se(fla  fuit,  fervare  modum,  finemque  tenere 
Naturamque  fequi,  patrizeque  impendere  vitam  : 

Nec  fibi  fed  toti  genitum  fe  credere  mundo. 

Huic  epulae,  vicifTe  famem  : magnique  penates, 

Submovifle  hiemem  tedlo  : pretiofaque  veftis 
Hirtam  membra  fuper,  Romani  more  Quiritis, 

Induxifle  togam  : Veneris  huic  maximus  ufus. 

Progenies  : urbi  pater  eft,  urbique  maritus  : 

Juftitige  cultor,  hgidi  fervator  honefti ; 

In  commune  bonus  : nullofque  Catonis  in  adlus 
Subrepfit,  partemque  tulit  fibi  nata  voluptas 

Persius, 


® So  fliall  one  hour,  at  laft,  this  globe  controul. 

Break  up  the  vaft  machine,  diffolve  the  whole  ; 

Then  Chaos  hoar  fhall  feize  his  former  right. 

And  reign  with  anarchy  and  endlefs  night ; 

The  ftarry  lamps  fhall  combat  in  the  fky, 

And  loft  and  blended  in  each  other,  die: 

Quench’d  in  the  deep,  the  heav’nly  fires  fhall  fall, 

And  ocean  caft  abroad  o’erfpread  the  ball : 

The  moon  no  more  her  well  known  courfe  fhall  run. 

But  rife  from  wcftern  waves  and  meet  the  fun  : 
Ungoverned  fhall  fhe  quit  her  antient  way, 

Herfelf  ambitious  to  fupply  the  day  : 

Confufion  wild  fhall  all  around  be  hurl’d, 

And  difcord  and  diforder  tear  the  world.  Rom^e. 

* L.  ii.  V.  380,  &c. 

* Thefe  were  the  ftridfer  manners  of  the  man, 

And  this  the  ftuhborn  courfe  in  which  they  ran  : 

The  golden  mean  unchanging  to  purfue, 

Conftant  to  keep  the  purpofed  end  in  view  j 
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Persius,  who  was  alfo  iniliuftsd  by  Cornutus,  was  a zealous 
advocate  for  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  morals.  Of  this  his  third  fatire 
affords  a flriking  example  ; where,  in  the  perfon  of  a Stoic  philofo- 
pher,  he  reproves  the  Roman  youth  for  idlenefs  and  effeminacy,  and 
recommends  to  them  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  as  the  heft  guide  to 
virtue  and  happinefs. 

Difcite,  o miferi,  et  caufas  cognofcite  rerum 
Quid  fumus,  et  quidnam  vi6lui  i gignimur,  ordo 
Quis  datus,  aut  metse  quam  mollis  flexus,  et  unde, 

Quis  modus  argento,  quid  fas  optare,  quid  afper 
Utile  nummus  habet,  patriae  carifque  propinquis 
Quantum  elargire  deceat ; quern  te  Deus  effe 
Juflit,  et  humana  qua  parte  locates  es  in  re  *.* 

The 

Religloudy  to  follow  nature’s  laws, 

And  die  with  pleafure  in  his  country’s  caufe, 

To  think  he  was  not  for  himfelf  defign’d, 

But  born  to  be  of  ufe  to  all  mankind. 

To  him  ’twas  feafting,  hunger  to  reprefs, 

And  home-fpun  garments  were  his  coflly  drefs  : 

No  marble  pillars  rear’d  his  roof  on  high, 

’Twas  warm,  and  kept  him  from  the  winter  Iky  ; 

He  fought  no  end  of  marriage  but  increafe. 

Nor  wifla’d  a pleafure,  but  his  country’s  peace  : 

That  occupied  the  tendered:  cares  of  life. 

His  country  was  his  children  and  his  wife. 

From  juftice’  righteous  lore  he  never  fwerv.’d, 

But  rigidly  his  honefty  preferv’d. 

On  univerfal  good  his  thoughts  were  bent, 

Nor  knew  what  gain,  or  felf-afFedion  meant ; 

And  while  his  benefits  the  public  flaare, 

Cato  was  always  laft  in  Cato’s  care.  Rows. 

» Sat,  iii.  V.  66,  See. 


* Attend  then,  wretched  youth,  in  time  attend, 
To  ev’ry  natural  caufe,  and  moral  end. 


Look 
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The  tragic  Poet  Seneca  every  where  difcovers  what  fed:  of 
philofophers  he  efpoufed  : in  his  dramatic  writings.  Stoic  philofophy 
treads  the  flage  in  buflcins. 

What  has  been  faid  concerning  the  philofophical  charader  of  the 
Roman  poets,  may  alfo  be  alferted  of  the  hiflorians.  The  writings 
of  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  others,  are  not  without  proofs, 
that  they  had  profited  by  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  L Strabo,  in  his 
excellent  geographical  work,  cafts  much  light  upon  the  fubjed  of 
philofophy,  and  difcovers  himfelf  to  have  been  well  read  in  the  hif- 
tory  and  tenets  of  the  Grecian  feds.  He  claffes  himfelf  among  the 
Stoics,  and  follows  their  dogmas 

We  might  add  to  the  life  of  thofe  Romans,  who  ftudied  philofo- 
phy, and  were  patrons  of  philofophers,  the  names  of  many  perfons  of 
rank  ; fuch  as  M^cenas,  whofe  liberal  attention  to  learned  men  of 
all  deferiptions  has  immortalized  his  name  3 — Canius  Julus%  who 
met  the  death  inflided  upon  him  by  Caligula  v/ith  Stoic  firmnefs, 
expreffing  his  fatisfadion  that  he  was  fo  foon  to  make  the  experi- 
ment which  would  determine  whether  the  foul  is  immortal  j — Thra- 
sh as  P.$Tus,  a Roman  fenator,  who  in  his  life  emulated  the  vir- 
tues of  Cato,  and  in  whofe  death  Nero,  fays  Tacitus,  hoped  to  cut 


Look  into  man  with  philofophic  eye  ; 

Confider  what  we  are,  confider  why  : 

The  race  of  life  contemplate  ; how  to  ftart, 

And  howto  turn  the  goal  with  nicefl:  art. 

Learn,  to  what  limits  wealth  fhould  be  confin’d, 

Learn  to  what  ufes  ’twas  by  heav’n  alTign’d. 

Refieft,  what  pray’rs  with  reafon  we  may  frame ; 

What  debts  our  friends,  our  parents,  country,  claim. 

Knov/,  we  are  potted  here  by  power  divine; 

And  think,  what  poft  that  power  has  deftin’d  thine. 

Brewster. 

^ Senec.  Ep.  100.  Lipf.  Manud.  ad  Phil.  Stoic.  1.  i.  difs.  17. 

^ Vid.  Geogr.  1.  i.  ii.  xiv.  xvi.  Sen.  de  Tranq.  c.  14. 
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off  virtue  herfelf*;-- together  with  many  others;  not  inferior  in  merit, 
who  flourifhed  at  this  period.  But  we  muft  haften  to  confider 
more  diftindlly  the  ftate  of  the  feveral  feds  of  philofophers  under 
the  Emperors.’^ 


“ Tac.  An.  !.  xv,  c.  20.  1.  xvi.  c.  2r.  Plin.  1.  viii.  ep.  22. 


* Vidend.  Fabr.  Bib.  <Jr.  v.  ii.  p.  815.  Bib.  Lat.  1.  i.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  381.  364; 
Gaudentius.  c.  124.  Cudworth.  c.  v.  § 4.  § 2g.  c.  iv.  § 14.  20.  Sioll.  Hift. 
Mor.  Gent.  § 195,  208. 


SECT.  2. 


OF  THE  PHILOSOPHERS  WHO  REVIVED  THE  PYTH  A- 

GORIC  SECT. 

FTER  the  fociety  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Grivcia  was 


A.  broken  up,  the  fed  was  never  revived  as  a diftind  body, 
fubjed  to  the  inftitutions  of  its  founder.  Even  at  Athens,  where 
fo  many  regular  fchools  of  philofophy  flourilhed,  this  was  never  at- 
tempted. We  are  not  therefore  to  exped,  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  v/hen,  as  Seneca  complains  % no  one  attended 
to  philofophy,  or  any  liberal  lludy,  except  to  fill  up  the  tedious  in- 
tervals of  public  amufements,  or  to  occupy  the  heavy  hours  of  a rainy 
day,”  the  Pythagoric  fed  jliould  appear  with  all  the  formalities  of  an 
eflablifhed  fchool.  But  we  {hall  find,  during  this  period,  philolo- 
phers  who  embraced  the  dodrines  of  Pythagoras  as  far  as  they  were 
then  known,  or  v/ho  attempted  to  introduce  a mode  of  living,  in 
fome  decree  fimilar  to  that  of  the  antient  Pvthasioreans.  There 
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were  alfo  many  who  boafted,  that  they  poffefTed  the  true  Pythago- 
rean wifdom,  but  who  in  fad'  perverted  and  corrupted  it,  by  blending 
with  it  the  dodrines  of  Plato  and  other  philofophers.  Thefe  latter, 
who  are  diftinguhhed  by  the  name  of  Ecledics,  will  be  treated 
of  in  a diftind  fedion.  Of  the  former,  the  philofophers,  whofe 
celebrity  entitles  them  to  particular  notice,  are  Anaxilaus,  Sextus 
Sotion,  Moderatus,  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  Secundus,  and  Nicoma- 
chus 

Anaxilaus  of  Larilla,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  pro- 
feffed  himfelf  a follower  of  Pythagoras  % but  chiefly  that  he  might 
obtain  the  greater  credit  to  the  pretenfions  which  he  made  to  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  myfleries  of  nature.  Pliny  relates 
feveral  curious  arts,  by  which  he  raifed  the  wonder  and  terror  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  among  which  was  that  of  giving  a livid  and 
ghaftly  hue  to  the  countenance  by  means  of  fulphureous  flame.  It  is 
probable,  that  he  pradifed  his  deceptions  under  the  notion  of  fuper- 
natural  operations ; for  he  was  baniflaed  from  Italy,  by  the  order  of 
Auguftus,  for  the  crime  of  magic  h 

Quintus  Sextius,  as  long  as  the  republic  exifted  was  a zealous 
fupporter  of  the  liberties  of  Rome ; but  when  he  faw  the  tyranny 
and  cruelty  of  the  triumvirate,  he  defpaired  of  being  longer  able  to 
ferve  his  country,  and  determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  philofophy.  Naturally  of  a gloomy  temper,  which  was  in- 
creafed  by  the  calamities  of  the  times,  Sextius  made  an  attempt  to 
fubjed  his  countrymen  to  a rigorous  kind  of  difcipline,  hitherto  un- 
known among  them.  The  particulars  of  this  attempt,  which 
proved  abortive,  are  not  preferved  ; but  it  is  more  probable,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  rigours  of  the  Pythagoric  fchool,  than 
that,  contrary  to  the  univerfal  pradice  of  the  Romans,  he  under- 
took, as  Seneca  has  been  underftood  to  affert,  the  inftitution  of  a 
fed  entirely  new  k On  account  of  the  noble  fpirit  of  intrepid 

^ Eufeb.  Chron.  N.  Hifl.  1.  xix.  c.  i.  1.  xxviii.  c.  ii.  1.  xxxv. 

c.  15.  Iran.  1.  j.  c.  7.  ipiphan.  Haer.  34.  <=  Eufeb.  1.  c. 

Sen.  Ep.  98.  59.  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  28.  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  32.  Plutarch  de 
Sent.  Virt.  Prof.  t.  i.  p.  j86. 
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virtue  which  his  writings  exprefled,  Seneca  ranked  him  among  the 
Stoics  : but  this  feeins  rather  defigned  as  a rhetorical  encomium 
upon  his  charadler,  than  as  an  accurate  relation  of  his  philofophical 
principles.  From  the  circumftance  of  his  making  choice  of  Sotion, 
a Pythagorean,  for  his  preceptor ; from  his  abftaining  from  animal 
food,  and  following  the  Pythagorean  rule  of  reviewing  his  adions  at 
the  clofe  of  every  day ; but  efpecially  from  the  nature  of  the  inftitu- 
tion  which  he  planned,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  Sextius  was 
a follower  of  Pythagoras  \ But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
fed,  the  manner  in  which  Seneca  fpeaks  of  his  writings  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt,  that  he  was  an  excellent  pradical  moralift. 

You  will  find,”  fays  he*",  “ in  his  writings,  a degree  of  vigour  and 
fpirit  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  philofopher.  Other  mo- 
ralifts  prefcribe,  argue,  cavil ; but  they  inlpire  the  reader  with  no 
ardour,  becaufe  they  themfelves  pofl'efs  none.  But  when  you  read 
Sextius,  you  fay,  he  is  alive,  animated,  bold,  and  even  rifes  above 
humanity.  He  fends  me  away  full  of  hardy  confidence.  Whatever 
be  my  difpofition  when  I take  up  his  writings,  I confefs  to  you,  I 
never  lay  them  down  without  being  ready  to  invite  calamity,  and 
to  exclaim.  Let  fortune  do  her  worfi;,  I am  prepared  : give  me  fome 
great  occafion  for  the  exercife  of  my  patience,  and  the  difplay  of  my 
virtue.  Sextius  hath  this  excellence,  that  he  fliews  you  the  value 
of  a happy  life,  and  forbids  you  to  defpair  of  attaining  it.  You  fee 
the  prize  placed  on  high,  but  not  inaccefiible  to  him  who  ardently 
purfues  it : virtue  prefents  herfelf  in  perfon  before  you,  at  once  to 
excite  your  admiration,  and  infpire  you  with  hope.”  Writings, 
upon  which  fuch  an  encomium  could  with  any  degree  of  propriety 
be  pafled,  muft  have  been  a valuable  treafure.  But  we  have  to  re- 
gret, that  we  cannot  form  a judgment  of  their  merit ; for  it  is  very 
uncertain,  whether  the  piece,  publifiied  under  the  title  of  Seiiteiitiiv 

* Eufeb.  Chron.  n.  2010.  Lipf.  ad  Sen.  ep.  59,  Scheffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  ult. 
Gale  Praef.  ad  Sententlas  Sexti,  apud  Opufc.  myth.  Sen,  Ep.  6.  Vid. 

ep.  73.  108.  De  Ira  1.  iii.  c.  36. 
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^exti  Pythagoreiy  “ Sentences  of  Sextus  the  Pythagorean,”  be  the 
genuine  work  of  this  nioralift  L 

Under  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberhis  flouriflied  Sotion 
Alexandrinus  the  preceptor  of  Seneca,  who  fays  of  him,  that 
he  infpired  him  with  a great  refpedl  for  the  inftitutions  of  Pythagoras, 
and  efpeciaily  for  the  cuftom  of  abfcaining  from  animal  food. 
Hence  it  feems  not  unreafonable  to  clafs  Sotion  among  the  Pytha- 
goreans, although  his  moral  doftrine,  as  reprefented  by  Seneca  % is 
tindured  with  Stoicifm.  This  may  be  the  more  eafily  admitted,  as 
Zeno  himfelf  had  raifed  a great  part  of  his  fyhem  upon  Pythagoric 
principles.-  Paffages  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Sotion  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Stobseus^  and  in  Antoninus  and  Maximus  % but  their  au- 
thenticity is  doubtful. 

Moderatus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  mull  alfo  be  ranked 
among  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  h He  deferves  mention,  chiefly 
becaufe  he  collected,  from  various  antient  records,  the  remains  of  the 
Pythagoric  dodtrine,  and  illuflrated  it  in  feveral  diflindt  treatifes,. 
particularly  in  eleven  books  “ On  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean 
fedt.”  His  works  were  much  read  and  admired  by  Origen,  Jambli- 
chus.  Porphyry,  and  others  of  the  Alexandrian  fchooL 

Apollonius  Tyanajus  was  another  follower  of  the  Pythagoric 
dodlrine  and  difcipline.  The  principle  circumftances  of  his  life,  as 
far  as  credit  can  be  given  to  his  fabulous  biographer,  Philoflratus,  are 
as  follows 

Apollonius,  of  an  antient  and  wealthy  family  in  Tyana,  a city  of 
Cappadocia,  was  born  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chriflian  asra. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  took  him  to  Tarfus,  to  be  in- 
ftrudled  by  Euthydemus,  a rhetorician ; but  he  foon  became  diffa- 

® Fabr.  Bib,  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  732.  Gale!  Opufcula,  p.  645.  ed  Amflr.  Sextii  Enchir.  a 
Sibero.  Lipf.  1725.  4to.  •' Eufeb.  Cbron.  = Ep.  108.  Lipf.  in 

Ep.  49.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  412.  ^ Serm.  98.  ® Serin.  99. 

^ Plut.  Symp,.  1.  viii.  qu.  7.  Porph.  Vit.  Pyth.  n.  48. 

s Vid.  Philoftrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  paffim.  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Apollonius. 
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tisfied  with  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  the  citizens,  and  obtained 
permiffion  from  his  father  to  remove,  with  his  preceptor,  to  ^gas, 
a neighbouring  town,  where  was  a temple  of  Eiculapius.  Here  he 
converfed  with  Platonifts,  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans,  and 
became  acquainted  with  their  doctrines.  But,  finding. the  Pythago- 
rean tenets  and  difcipline  more  confonant  to  his  own  views  and 
temper,  than  thofe  of  any  other  fed;,  he  made  choice  of  Euxenus 
for  his  preceptor  in  philofophy ; a man  who  indeed  lodged  his 
mafter’s  precepts  in  his  memory,  but  paid  little  regard  to  them  in 
pradice.  Apollonius,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the 
flridnefs  of  the  Pythagorean  difcipline  even  by  the  example  of  his 
preceptor.  He  refrained  from  animal  food,  and  lived  entirely  upon 
fruits  and  herbs.  He  wore  no  article  of  clothing  made  of  the  iTcins 
of  animals.  He  went  bare-footed,  and  fuffered  his  hair  to  grow  to 
its  full  length.  He  fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  temple  of  Efcula- 
pius  among  the  priefts,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  admired. 

After  having  acquired  reputation  at  Aigas,  Apollonius  determined 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  office  of  a preceptor  in  philofophy  by 
paffing  through  the  Pythagorean  difcipline  of  filence.  Accordingly, 
he  remained  five  years  without  once  exercifing  the  faculty  of  fpeech* 
During  this  time  he  chiefly  refided  in  Pamphylia  and  Cicilia. 
When  his  term  of  filence  was  expired,  he  vifited  Antioch,  Ephefus, 
and  other  cities,  declining  the  fociety  of  the  rude  and  illiterate,  and 
converfing  chiefly  with  the  priefts.  At  fun-rifing,  he  performed 
certain  religious  rites,  which  he  difclofed  only  to  thofe  who  had 
pafied  through  the  difcipline  of  filence.  He  fpent  the  morning  in 
inftrufting  his  difciples,  whom  he  encouraged  to  alh  whatever  quef- 
tions  they  pleafed.  At  noon  he  held  a public  aflembly  for  populan 
difcourfe.  His  ftyle  was  neither  turgid  nor  abftrufe,  but  truly 
Attic.  Avoiding  all  prolixity,  and  every  ironical  mode  of  fpeech, 
he  iffued  forth  his  dogmas  with  oracular  authority,  faying,  on  every, 
occafion.  This  I knov/,  or.  Such  is  my  judgment;  herein  imitating  the 
manner  of  Pythagoras.  Being  afked,  why,  inftead  of  dogmatically 
aflerting  his  tenets,  he  did  not  ftill  continue  to  inquire ; his  anfwer 
was : “ I have  fought  for  truth,  when  I was  young ; it  becomes  me 
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now  no  longer  to  feek,  but  to  teach  what  I have  found.”  Apollo- 
nius, that  he  might  ftill  more  perfedtly  refemble  Pythagoras,  deter- 
mined to  travel  through  diftant  nations.  He  propofed  his  defign  to 
his  difciples,  who  were  feven  in  number,  but  they  refufed  to  ac- 
company him.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  expedition,  attended 
only  by  twofervants.  At  Ninus,  he  took,  as  his  alTociate,  Damis, 
an  inhabitant  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  boafted,  that  he  was  fkilled 
in  all  languages,  though  he  had  never  learned  them,  and  that  he 
even  underflood  the  language  of  beafts  and  birds.  The  ignorant 
Alfyrian  worfhipped  him  as  a god ; and,  refigning  himfelf  impli- 
citly to  his  direction,  accompanied  hkn  wherever  he  went. 

At  Babylon,  Apollonius  converfed  with  the  Magi,  receiving 
from  them  much  inftrudlion,  and  communicating  to  them  many 
things  in  return  j but  to  thefe  conferences  Damis  was  not  admitted. 
In  his  vifiL  to  India,  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king, 
Phraotes,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  larchus,  the  eldefl  of  the 
Indian  gymnofophifts.  Returning  to  Babylon,  he  paffed  from  that 
city  into  Ionia,  where  he  vilited  Ephefus,  and  feveral  other  places, 
teaching  the  doctrine,  and  recommending  the  difcipline,  of  Pythagoras. 
On  his  way  to  Greece,  he  converfed  with  the  priefts  of  Orpheus  at 
his  temple  in  Lefbos.  Arriving  at  Athens  at  the  time  when  the 
facred  myfteries  were  performing,  Apollonius  offered  himfelf  for 
initiation  i but  the  prielf  refufed  him,  faying,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  initiate  an  enchanter.  He  difcourfed  with  the  Athenians  con- 
cerning facrifices,  and  exhorted  them  to  adopt  a more  frugal  manner 
of  living. 

After  paffing  through  fome  other  Grecian  cities,  and  the  idand  of 
Crete,  Apollonius  went  into  Italy,  with  the  defign  of  vifiting  Rome. 
JuR  before  this  time,  Nero,  probably  either  becaufe  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  pretenfions  of  the  magicians,  or  was  apprehenfive  of 
fome  danger  from  their  arts,  gave  orders,  that  all  thofe  who  pradlifed 
magic  fliould  be  banifhed  from  the  city  h The  friends  of  Apollo- 
lonius  apprized  him  of  the  hazard  which  was  likely,  at  this  junc- 

**  The  credit  of  this  fa£l  refts  wholly  upon  the  authority  of  Philoftratus. 
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ture,  to  attend  his  purpofed  vifit  to  Rome ; and  the  alarm  was  fo 
great,  that,  out  of  thirty-four  perfons  who  were  his  Ifated  compa- 
nions, only  eight  chofe  to  accompany  him  thither.  He  neverthelefs 
perfevered  in  his  refolution,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  facred 
habit,  obtained  admiffion  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Conful  Telefinus,  who  was  inclined  to  favour  philo- 
fophers  of  every  clafs,  and  obtained  from  him  pcrmilTion  to  viiit  the 
temples,  and  converfe  with  the  priefts. 

From  Rome  Apollonius  travelled  weft  ward,  to  Spain.  Here  he 
made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  incite  the  procurator  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Boetica  to  a confpiracy  againft  Nero.  After  the  death  of 
that  tyrant,  he  returned  to  Italy,  on  his  way  to  Greece  ; whence  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  Vefpalian  was  making  ufe  of  every  ex- 
pedient to  eftablifh  his  power.  That  prince  cafily  perceived  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  credit  with  the  Egyptian  populace, 
than  to  have  his  caufe  efpoufed  by  one  who  was  efteemed  a favoured 
minifter  of  the  gods ; and  therefore  did  not  fail  to  ftiew  him 
every  kind  of  attention  and  refpeCl.  The  philofopher,  in  return, 
adapted  his  meafures  to  the  vievv^s  of  the  new  emperor,  and 
ufed  all  his  influence  among  the  people  in  fupport  of  Vefpafian’s 
authority 

Upon  the  acceflaon  of  Domitian,  Apollonius  was  no  fooner  in- 
formed of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  that  emperor,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  profcription  of  philofophers than  he  aflifted  in  raifing 
a fedition  againft  him,  and  in  favour  of  Ncrva,  among  die  Egyp- 
tians ; fo  that  Domitian  thought  it  necefl'ary  to  iffue  an  order,  that 
he  fliould  be  feized,  and  brought  to  Rome.  Apollonius,  being  in- 
formed of  the  order,  fet  out  immediately,  of  his  own  accord,  for  that 
city.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was  brought  to  trial;  but  his  judge,  the 
praetor  Ailian,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Egypt,  was  delirous 
to  favour  him,  and  fo  conducted  the  procefs,  that  it  terminated  in  his 
acquittal. 


® Conf.  Tacit.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  82.  *’  Sueton.  InDomit.  c.  10.  A.  Cell.  1.  xv, 

c.  II.  Eufeb.  Chron.  n.  2104.  PHn.  Paneg.  c.  47. 
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Apollonius  now  pafled  over  into  Greece,  and  viiited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  the  cave  of  Trophonius  in  Arcadia,  and  other 
celebrated  feats  of  religion.  V/herever  he  went  he  gained  new  fol- 
lowers. At  length  he  fettled  at  Ephefus,  and  there  formed  a fchooi 
in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  the  ancient  Pythagorean  college ; but 
with  this  material  difference,  that  in  the  fchooi  of  Apollonius  the 
door  of  wifdom  was  open  to  ail,  and  every  one  was  perngiitted  to  fpeak 
and  inquire  freely. 

Concerning  the  fate  of  Apollonius,  after  he  fettled  at  Ephefus, 
nothing  certain  is  related.  The  time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  It  is  probable,  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  Damis,  who  attached  him- 
felf  to  this  philofopher  at  Babylon,  accompanied  him  in  his  fubfe- 
quent  travels,  and  after  his  death  became  his  memorialiil:.  Philo- 
ftratus  has  loaded  his  account  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man 
with  fo  many  marvellous  tales,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  his  narrative.  He  relates, 
for  example,  that  while  the  mother  of  Apollonius  was  pregnant, 
the  Egyptian  divinity,  Proteus,  appeared  to  her,  and  told  her,  that  the 
child  fhe  fhould  bring  forth  was  a god ; that  his  birth  was  attended 
with  a celeftiai  light ; that,  in  the  Efculapean  temple  at  ^gas,  he 
predicted  future  events  j that,  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  had  a con- 
ference with  the  gliofl:  of  that  hero  ; and  that,  whilft  he  was  publicly 
difcourfing  at  Ephefus,  he  fuddenly  paufed,  as  if  ftruck  with  a panic, 
and  then  cried  out,  Slay  the  tyrant,  at  the  veiy  inftant  when  Domi- 
tian  was  cut  off  at  Rome  h If  to  thefe  tales  we  add  the  accounts 
which  Philoftratus  gives,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  mere  prefence  of 
Apollonius,  without  the  utterance  of  a Angle  word,  in  quelling  po- 
pular tumults  3 of  the  chains  of  Prometheus,  which  Apollonius 
faw  upon  Mount  Caucafus ; of  fpeaking  trees,  of  pigmies,  phe- 
nixes,  fatyrs,  and  dragons,  which  he  met  with  in  his  eaftern  tour ; 
^nd  of  other  things  equally  wonderful  j it  will  be  impoffible  to  hefitate 

^ Conf.  Suet.  Domit.  c.  23.  Dio,  67, 
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in  afcribing  the  marvellous  parts,  at  leafl,  of  Philo flratus’s  narrative  to 
his  ingenuity,  or  his  credulity. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  charadler 
of  Apollonius.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  .whole  feries  of  extraordi- 
nary events  related  concerning  him  to  have  been  the  mere  invention 
of  Philoftratus  and  others,  for  the  purpofe  of  obftrudling  the  progrefs 
of  chriftianity,  and  providing  a temporary  prop  for  the  falling  edifice 
of  paganifm.  Others,  remarking  that  Apollonius  had  acquired  a 
high  degree  of  celebrity  long  before  the  time  of  his  biographer,  refer 
the  origin  of  thefe  tales  to  the  philofopher  himfelf;  but  with  refpedl 
to  the  manner  in  ’which  this  is  to  be  done  they  are  not  agreed. 
Some  apprehend,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  nature, 
and  deeply  {killed  in  medicinal  arts ; and  that  he  applied  his  know- 
ledge and  {kill  to  the  purpofes  of  impoflure,  that  he  might  pals 
among  a credulous  multitude  for  fomething  more  than  human  : 
while  others  imagine,  that  he  accomplidied  his  fraudulent  defigns 
by  means  of  a real  intercourfe  with  evil  fpirits.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is,  that  Apollonius  was  one  of  thofe  impoflors,  who  profeffed 
to  pradfife  magical  arts,  and  perform  other  ■wonders,  for  the  fake  of 
acquiring  fame,  influence,  and  profit,  among  the  vulgar.  In  this 
light,  even  according  to  his  own  biographer,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries,  particularly  by  the  priefls  of  the  Eleufmian  and  Tro- 
phonian  myfteries,  and  by  Euphrates,  an  Alexandrian  philofopher. 
Luciank  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  Apuleius'',  who  llou- 
rilhed  under  Antoninus  Pius,  rank  him  among  the  mofl  celebrated 
magicians.  Origen,  who  had  feen  a life  of  Apollonius,  now  loll, 
which  was  written  by  Maragenes,  prior  to  that  of  Philoflratus, 
writes  thus “ Concerning  magic,  we  flrall  only  fay,  that  whoever 
is  deflrous  of  knowing  whether  philofophers  are  to  be  impofed  upon 
by  this  art,  let  him  read  the  memoirs  of  Apollonius,  written  by 
Maragenes,  who,  though  a philofopher,  and  not  a Chriflian,  fiys, 
that  philofophers  of  no  mean  repute  were  deceived  by  the  magical . 


® Pfeudomant.  t.  ii.  p.  529.  Apolog.  p.  24$. 

' Contra  Celfum,  1.  vl.  p.  31 1.  ed  Hoefeh. 
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arts  of  Apollonius,  and  vilited  him  as  a perfon  capable  of  predifting 
future  events.”  Eufebius,  in  his  anfwer  to  Hierocles  % who  wrote  a 
treatife,  in  which  he  drew  a comparifon  between  Jefus  Chrift  and 
Apollonius  Tyanasus,  fpeaks  of  the  latter  as  a man  who  was  emi- 
nently fkilled  in  every  kind  of  human  wifdom,  but  who  affedied 
powers  beyond  the  reach  of  philofophy,  and  affumed  the  Pythago- 
rean manner  of  living  as  a mafk  for  his  impoflures.  The  narrative 
of  his  life,  by  Philofcratus,  though,  doubtlefs,  abounding  with  fictions, 
ferves  at  lead;  to  confirm  this  opinion  \ 

How  fuccefsfully  Apollonius  pradtifed  the  arts  of  impofiure,  fuffi- 
ciently  appears  from  the  events  which  followed.  That  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  found  means  to  eftablifh  during 
his  life,  remained  and  increafed  after  his  death,  fo  that  he  long  conti- 
nued. to  be  ranked  among  the  divinities.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tyana,  proud  of  the  honour  of  calling  him  their  fellow  citizen,  dedi- 
cated a temple  to  his  name  ; and  the  fame  privileges  were  granted 
to  them,  as  had  ufually  been  conferred  upon  thofe  cities,  where  tem- 
ples were  raifed,  and  facred  rites  performed,  in  honour  of  the  empe- 
rors. Aurelian,  out  of  refpedl  to  his  memory,  Ihewed  the  Tyaneans 
peculiar  favour  k Adrian  took  great  pains  to  collect:  his  writings, 
and  preferve  them  in  his  library  ■*:  Caracalla  dedicated  a temple  to 
him,  as  to  a divinity  among  men':  and  Alexander  Severus,  in  his 
domeflic  temple,  kept  the  image  of  Apollonius,  with  thofe  of 
Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Chrift,  and  paid  them  divine  honours.  The 
common  people,  in  the  mean  time,  ranked  Apollonius  in  the  number 
of  deified  men,  and  made  ufe  of  his  name  in  incantations  : and  even 
among  the  philofophers  of  the  Ecledtic  fedt  he  v/as  regarded  as  a 
being  of  a fuperior  order,  who  partook  of  a middle  nature  between 
gods  and  men  k 

Of  the  v/ritings  afcribed  to  Apollonius,  none  remain,  except  his 

Apology  to  Domitian,”  and  his  “ Epiftles.”  The  former  is, 

* C,  4.  5.  p.  432.  ed  Olear.  Conf.  Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  xxx.  de  Magia. 

Conf.  Olearum  in  Fhiloft.  ed.  Lipf.  1709.  fol.  ' Vopifcus  in  Aureliano,  c.  24. 

Phil.  1.  viii.  c.  20.  ‘ Dio.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  878.  Lamprid.  in  Al.  Sev.  c.  29. 

^ Fufeb.  Prep.  1.  iv.  c.  13.  p.  150.  Moiheim.  DilT.  de  Apoll.  ap.  Obfervat.  Hift.  Crit. 
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perhaps  in  fubftance  genuine,  but  is  ftrongly  marked  with  the  fo- 
phifcic  manner  of  Phiiofti-atus.  The  latter  abound  with  philofo- 
phical  ideas  and  fentiments,  and  are  written  in  a laconic  Hyle, 
which  is  a prefumption  in  favour  of  their  authenticity  % 

The  dodtrine  of  thefe  epifdes  is  for  the  mod;  part  Pythagoric. 
Apollonius  appears,  however,  not  to  have  adhered  to  the  genuine 
fyftem  of  Pythagoras  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  things, 
according  to  which  God  and  matter  are  primary,  independent  prin- 
ciples j but  to  have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Heraclitean  fchool, 
that  the  primary  effence  of  all  things  is  one,  endued  with  certain 
properties  by  which  it  afflimes  various  forms : and  that  all  the  va- 
rieties of  nature  are  modifications  of  this  univerlal  effence,  which  is 
the  firfr  caufeof  all  things,  or  God.  Hence  Apollonius  taught,  that 
all  things  arife  in  nature  according  to  one  neceifary  and  immutable 
law,  and  that  a wife  man,  being  acquainted  with  the  order  of  na- 
ture, can  predia  future  events  \ In  this  manner  it  was  that  Apollo- 
nius conneded  fuperflition  with  impiety,  and  made  both  fubfervient 
to  impoflure.' 

Concerning  other  philofophers  of  this  period,  who  followed  the 
Pythagorean  dodrine,  little  remains  to  be  related.  The  only  names 
which  require  diflind  notice  are  Secundus  the  Athenian,  and  Nico- 
machus.  Secundus"  (whom  Suidas,  with  his  ufual  negligence, 
confounds  with  Plinius  Secundus)  is  faid  in  one  refped  to  have 
carried  the  Pythagorean  difeipline  further  than  it  was  ever  carried 
by  any  other  philofopher  ^ preferving,  from  the  time  when  he  com- 
menced Pythagorean,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  perpetual  filence.  He  is 
chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  his  Sentential  \ or  Anfwcrs  to 
queflions  propofed  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  the  authenticity 
of  which,  however,  there  is  fomc  reafon  to  queftion.  They  are  pub- 

® Fabric.  BIbl.  Gr.  v.  Iv\  p.  6i. 

^ Epift.  Apoll.  Stob.  Serin.  39.  82.  90.  98.  117.  120.  133.  224.  278. 

' Suid.  in  Sec.  Ed.  Rom.  1638.  Lugd.  Bat.  1639.  12“.  Fabr.  B.  Gr. 

y.  xiii.  p.  565. 
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lillied  in  Gale’s  Opufcula  Mythologica.  Nicomachus%  a native  of 
Gerafa,  in  Coelo  Syria,  was  the  author  of  two  mathematical  works, 
IntroduBio  in  Arithmeticamy  “ An  Introdudion  to  Arithmetic,” 
and  Enchiridio?2  Harmonicumy  “ A Manual  of  Harmony,”  in  which 
the  principles  of  thofe  fciences  are  explained  upon  Pythagoric 
principles.  The  exad:  time  in  which  thefe  philofophers  flourifhed  is 
uncertain ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  between  the  reigns  of 
Augullus  and  Antoninus. 

“ Eufeb.  Hift.  Ec.  1.  vi,  c,  19.  Phot.  Cod.  187.  Fab.  1.  c.  Suid. 

* Vidend.  Scheffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  ult.  Gale  Praef.  ad  Sent.  Sexti,  Gaudentius  de 
Phil.  Rom.  c.  66.  73.  Siberus  in  Sext.  Lipf.  1725.  Vofs.  de  Se£lis,  c.  2X.  § 8.  Jonf. 
Scrip.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  5.  Suidas.  Bayle.  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  §.  14, 15.  Pearfon.  Proleg. 
inHierocl.  Molhem.  Difs.  deExiftimatlone  Apoll.  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Apollonius.  Til- 
lamont.  Vit.  Apol.  Arpe  de  Talifman,  p.  25.  Naude  Apologie,  p.  238.  Huet, 
Dem.  Ev.  p.  ix.  c*  147.  §.4.  Nichols’s  Conf.  with  Deift.  p.  iii.  p.  203.  Vofs.  de 
Math.  p.  37.  94. 


SECT.  3. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY  UNDER 

THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS, 


TH  E Academic  fed:,  which,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  had  fo  many  illuftrious  patrons,  under  the  emperors 
fell  into  general  negled ; partly  through  the  contempt  with  which 
it  was  treated  by  the  dogmatifts,  and  partly  through  the  reviving 
credit  of  the  Sceptic  fed,  in  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Middle 
Academy  were  embraced.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  true 
dodrine  of  Plato,  which  had  formerly  obtained  fuch  high  efteem 
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among  philofophers,  and  which  had  lately  been  reflored  at  Athens 
by  Antiochus,  refumed  its  honours.  Among  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers OF  Plato  we  find,  at  this  period,  feveral  illuflrious 
names. 

Under  the  emperors  Auguftus  and  Tiberius,  flourifhed  Thra- 
SYLLUS%  a Mendafian.  Though,  according  to  Porphyry,  he  was  an 
eminent  Platonift,  he  fo  far  conformed  to  the  pradice  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, as  to  become  an  adept  in  the  art  of  aftrology.  He  long  im- 
pofed  upon  the  credulity  of  Tiberius,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence,  but 
at  lafl:  fell  a facrifice  to  his  jealoufy  ^ 

Not  long  after  the  time  of  Thrafyllus  lived  Theon  of  Smyrna. 
Ptolemy  the  aftronomer,  who  flourifhed  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
refers  to  his  aftronomical  obfervations.  Plis  mathematical  treatifes, 
which  were  written  on  purpofe  to  elucidate  the  writings  of  Plato, 
fufficiently  prove,  that  he  is  to  be  clafled  in  the  Platonic  fchool. 
At  the  fame  time,  his  difcourfes,  which  treat  of  geometry,  arith- 
metic, mufic,  aflronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  may  ferve 
to  caft  fome  light  upon  the  Pythagorean  fyftem 

Alcinous,  whofe  age  is  uncertain,  but  is  commonly  placed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  wrote  an  Introdu(5lion  to  Plato, 
containing  a fummary  of  his  dodlrine,  which  Ihows  him  to  have 
been  well  read  in  his  philofophy.  It  is  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Ficinus ; and  an  Englifli  verfion  of  the  work  is  given  in  Stanley’s 
Lives  of  the  Philofophers  k” 

Favorinus,  a native  of  Arles,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Adrian.  The  latter  efteemed  him  highly  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, and  frequently  difputed  with  him,  after  his  ufual  manner, 
upon  fubjects  of  literature  and  philofophy.  To  many  other  learned 
men,  who  were  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  their  own  talents,  this  un- 
equal contefl:  proved  injurious,  and  to  fome  even  fiital  : but  Favo- 
rinus, who  perceived  that  it  was  the  emperor’s  foible  not  to  endure  a 

^ Schol.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  v.  576.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Plot,  c,  x.  n.  9. 

^ Suet,  in  Tib.  Tac.  Annal.  1.  vi.  c.  20.  ' Siiidas.  Ptol.  Math.  Synt. 

I.  ix.  c.  9.  1.  X.  c.  I.  Theon.  ed.  Par.  1644.  ^ Fabric.  Bibl.  v.  iv.  p.  40. 

Conf.  V.  ii.  p.  42.  Akin.  ed.  Par.  1573.  Oxon.  1667.  = Fabric.  Bib),  v.  iv. 

p.  40.  Conf.  V.  ii.  p.  42.  Akin.  Ed.  Par,  1573.  Oxon.  1667. 
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defeat  in  difputation,  upon  every  occafion  of  this  nature  prudently 
ceded  to  the  purple  the  triumph  of  conqueft.  One  of  his  friends, 
reproaching  him  for  having  fo  tamely  given  up  the  point  in  a debate 
with  the  emperor,  concerning  the  authority  of  a certain  word,  (for 
the  emperor  was  a great  philologift)  Favorinus  replied,  “ Would 
you  have  me  conteh;  a point  with  the  mafterof  fifty  legions  ?”  Favo- 
rinus was  inftrudted  in  the  precepts  of  philofophy  by  that  illufirious 
ornament  of  the  Stoical  fchool,  Epidietus ; but  his  writings,  and 
manner  of  living,  proved  him  unworthy  of  fo  excellent  a mailer. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant 

Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  flourillied  Calvisius  Tau- 
rus’’, of  Be.ryta,  who  is  mentioned  as  a Platonill  of  fome  note. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Aulus  Gellius,  a man  of  various  learning, 
who  has  preferved  feveral  fpecimens  of  his  preceptor’s  method  of 
philofophifing.  He  examined  all  fedls,  but  preferred  the  Platonic  : 
in  which  he  had  at  lead:  the  merit  of  avoiding  the  infedlion  of  that 
fpirit  of  confufion,  which  at  this  period  feized  almoll  the  whole  body 
of  the  philofophers,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Platonic  fchool.  In  a 
work,  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  differences  in  opinion 
among  the  Platonills,  Arillotelians,  and  Stoics,  he  Ilrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  the  attempts  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophers,  and  others,  to 
combine  the  tenets  of  thefe  fedls  into  one  fyllem.  He  wrote  feveral 
pieces,  chiefly  to  illullrate  the  Platonic  philofophy.  He  lived  at 
Athens,  and  taught,  not  in  the  fchools,  but  at  his  table.  A.  Gellius, 
who  was  frequently  one  of  his  guells,  and  whofe  NoBes  Attkce  “ Attic 
Evenings”  are,  doubtlefs,  much  indebted  to  thefe  philofophical  enter- 
tainments, gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  conducted  U Taurus,  the  philofopher,  commonly  invited  a 
feledt  number  of  his  friends  to  a frugal  fupper,  confilling  of  lentils, 
and  a gourd,  cut  into  fmall  pieces  upon  an  earthen  dilh ; and  during 

® Spartian.  in  Hadrian,  c.  15.  Dio.  1.  6g.  Philofir.  Vit.  Soph.  1.  i.  c.  8.  § r. 
Suidas.  Aul.  Gell.  1.  xi.  c.  5.  ’’  Suidas.  Eufeb.  Chron.  148.  Syncellus, 

p.  351.  ‘ Nodi.  Att.  1.  vi.  c.  13.  Conf.  1.  i.  c.  26.  1,  ii.  c.  2.  1.  vi.  c.  13. 

1,  xii.  c.  5.  1.  xvii,  c.  8,  1.  xviii.  c.  2, 
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the  repaft,  philofophical  converfation,  upon  various  topics,  \vas  in- 
troduced. His  conftant  difciples,  whom  he  called  his  Family, 
were  expedled  to  contribute  their  Ihare  towards  the  fmall  expence 
which  attended  thefe  fimple  repafts,  in  which  interefting  converfation 
fupplied  the  place  of  luxurious  provilion.  Every  one  came  furnilhed 
with  fome  new  fubjedl  of  enquiiy,  which  he  was  allowed  in  his  turn 
to  propofe,  and  which,  during  a limited  time,  was  debated.  The 
fubjedfs  of  difeuffion,  in  thefe  converfations,  were  not  of  the  more 
ferious  and  important  kind,  but  fuch  elegant  queftions  as  might 
afford  an  agreeable  exercife  of  the  faculties  in  the  moments  of  convi- 
vial enjoyment  ^ and  thefe  Taurus  afterwards  frequently  illulfratcd 
more  at  large  with  found  erudition.” 

The  fame  period  produced  Lucius  Apuleius  % of  Medaura,  a city 
in  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Getulia,  lubjedf  to  Rome. 
From  fome  particulars  which  occur  in  his  writings,  it  is  probable  that 
he  lived  under  the  Antonines.  With  confiderable  ability  he  united 
indefatigable  iriduftry,  whence  he  l^came  acquainted  with  almolf  the 
whole  circle  of  fciences  and  literature.  His  own  account  of  himfelf 
is,  that  he  not  only  tailed  of  the  cup  of  literature  under  grammarian-s 
and  rhetoricians  at  Carthage,  but  at  Athens  drank  freely  of  the  facred 
fountain  of  poefy,  the  clear  dream  of  geometry,  the  fweet  waters  of 
mufic,  the  rough  current  of  dialedlics,  and  the  nedlarious  but  unfa- 
thomable deep  of  philofophy ; and,  in  diort,  that,  with  more  good 
will  indeed  than  genius,  he  paid  equal  l^mage  to  every  mufe  \ 
Upon  his  removal  to  Rome,  he  ftudied  the  Latin  tongue  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  he  became  an  eminent  pleader  in  Ifie  Roman 
courts.  He  expended  a large  patrimony  in  his  travels,  whicli  he 
undertook  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  gaining  information  concerning  the 
religious  rites  and  cufloms  of  different  countries'.  In  order  to  re- 
pair his  fortune,  he  married  a rich  widow  of  Oea  in  Africa  A ru- 
mour was  upon  this  circulated,  that  he  had  employed  magical  in  can  _ 

^ Apul.  Apol.  p.  203.  ed  Pet.  Scriv.  Apul.  Flor.  c.  18.  p.  366.  Apol. 

p.  190,  370.  Metamorph.  1.  i.  c.  5.  <=  Apol.  p.  203.  Met.  1.  lii.p.  47. 

1.  xi.  p.  177,  183.  Apol,  Met.  I.  ii.  p.  18. 
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tations  to  obtain  her  love.  It  was  to  refute  this  report,  that  he 
v/rote  his  Apology ; a work  replete  with,  learning.  Although  it 
may  be  eafily  believed  that  this  was  a falfe  accufation,  Apuleius  was 
commonly  ranked  among  the  profeffors  of  magic,  and  was,  probably, 
no  mean  proficient  in  thofe  arts  of  impofture,  which  he  had  learned 
from  priefts  of  different  countries.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  his 
Milefian  fable,  or  the  Metamorphofis  of  Lucius  into  an  Afs,  commonly 
knov/n  under  the  title  of  The  Golden  Afs.”  Apuleius  chiefly  owes 
his  celebrity  to  this  fanciful  work,  in  which  the  ftory  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche  is  a curious  philofophical  romance.  In  philofophy,  his  principal 
piece  is,  De  Dogmate  Flatonis,  Afummary  View  of  the  Doftrine  of 
Plato  which  may  be  read  with  great  advantage,  together  with  the 
Introductions  to  the  Platonic  fyftem,  written  by  Alcinous  and  Albi- 
nus.  Apuleius  alfo  wrote  an  interpretation  of  Ariftotle’s  treatife  De 
Mundo  j “ An  Apology  for  Socrates and  a work  entitled  Florida^ 
which,  though  rather  rhetorical  than  philofophical,  ferves  in  many 
particulars  to  illuflrate  the  hiftorj^  of  philofophy  *. 

Another  Platonift,  who  flouriflied  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  was 
Atticus  ; chiefly  memorable  for  the  laudable  pains  he  took  to  af- 
certain  the  exaCl  points  of  difference  between  the  doCtrines  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle.  Several  fragments  of  his  works  are  preferved  by 
Eufebius,  in  which  he  argues  againfl  Ariftotle  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  man,  providence,  the  origin  of  things,  the  immortality 
of  the  fouk  and  other^topics.  Plotinus,  in  the  EcleClic  fchool, 
held  the  votings  of  Atticus  in  high  eftimation,  and  recommended 
them  as  exceedingly  ufeful  in  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Platonic  fyftem.  Atticus  pronounced  it  impoflible  for  thofe 
who  had  imbibed  the  Peripatetic  notions,  to  elevate  their  minds 
to  a capacity  of  underftanding  and  reliftiing  the  ftiblime  conceptions 
of  Plato’’. 

* Apol.  p.  204,  205,  216.  Florid,  p.  362.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  516,  518. 

Syncell.  p.  353.  Eufeb.  Chron.  fub.  Aurel.  A.  179.  Prep.  1.  xv.  c.  4,  &:c. 
Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  V.  ii.  p.  54. 
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Numenius,  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  a v/riter  of  the  fame  clafs 
with  Atticus.  Eufebius  ranks  him  among  the  Platonifts ; and  Ori- 
gen  and  Plotinus  mention  him  with  refpedl : but  none  of  his  v.  orks 
are  extant,  except  fome  fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius 

Maximus  Tyrius,  though  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by  his  eloquence, 
has  obtained  fome  degree  of  celebrity  as  a philofopher.  According 
to  Suidas  he  lived  under  Commodus  ; according  to  E . febius  and 
Syncellus,  under  Antoninus  Pius.  The  accounts  of  thefc  chro- 
nologers  may  be  reconciled,  by  fuppofing  that  Maximus  flouriihed 
under  Antoninus,  and  reached  the  time  of  Commodus.  Although 
he  was  frequently  at  Rome,  he  probably  fpent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  in  Greece.  Several  writers  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  the 
preceptor,  of  whom  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  fpeaks  under  the 
name  of  Maximus ; but  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  was  fome 
other  philofopher  of  the  Stoical  feft.  That  Maximus  Tyrius 
poflTeiled  the  mofl:  captivating  powers  of  eloquence,  fufliciently  ap- 
pears from  his  elegant  Diflertations  : they  are  for  the  moll  part 
written  upon  Platonic  principles,  but  fometimes  lean  towards  fcepti- 
cifm 

To  thefe  ornaments  of  the  Platonic  fchool  in  Rome  muft  be 
added  two  other  celebrated  writers,  who,  though  tliey  fludied 
philofophy,  are  commonly  ranked  among  the  Platoniflis;  Plutarch, 
and  Galen. 

That  Plutarch"  ought  to  be  admitted  among  the  philofophers 
of  his  time,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  converfant  with  his  writings. 
He  was  a native  “of  Chasronea  in  Boeotia but  was  far  from  partak- 
ing of  the  proverbial  dulnefs  of  his  country.  The  time  of  his 
birth  is  not  exadtly  known ; it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  flouriihed 

= Porph.  Vit.  Plot.  c.  17.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  xi.  c.  9.  ].  xiii.  c.  5.  1.  xiv.  c.  5. 

Orig.  contr.  Celf.  1.  iv.  p.  204.  1.  v.  p.  276.  Conf.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  342. 
Theodoret.  Therap.  1.  ii.  ^ Tyr.  Difs.  xi.  Suidas.  Eufeb.  Chron. 

M.  Ant.  de  Seipfo.  1.  i.  § 15.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  33.  Stollii  Hiflr.  Ph.  Mor, 

§ ^54-  P*  572-  edit.  Heinf.  Lugd.  Bat.  1614.,  8vo.  Davis,  Cantab.  1703. 

‘ Suid.  Vit.  ap.  Oper.  ed.  Rualdi  Par.  1624.  D.  Celer.  Par.  1617. 

* De  Cunof.  t.  ii,  p.  237. 
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from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Adrian  L His  preceptor  was  xYin- 
monius,  a learned  philofopher,  fometimes  confounded  with  Am- 
monius  Sacca,  the  father  of  the  Ecleflic  feft,  who  lived  a century 
later 

As  foon  as  Plutarch  had  completed  his  juvenile  ftudies,  he  was 
engaged  in  civil  affairs.  He  was  firft  appointed,  by  a public  decree, 
legate  to  the  proconful,  and  afterwards  undertook  the  office  of  ar- 
chon  or  pr^tor.  The  emperor  Trajan,  a friend  to  learned  men,  pa- 
tronifed  him,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  confular  dignity.  Under 
Adrian,  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  Greece  h 

Civil  occupations  did  not,  however,  prevent  Plutarch  from  devot- 
ing a great  part  of  his  time  to  literary  and  philofophical  ftudies. 
He  both  taught  philofophy,  and  was  a voluminous  writer.  A cata- 
logue of  his  works,  drawn  up  by  his  fon  Lamprius  j,  is  fhill  extant, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  more  of  his  pieces  have  been  loft, 
than  have  been  preferved.  Thofe  of  his  writings  which  remain 
are  a valuable  treafure  of  antient  learning,  ferving  to  illuftrate 
not  only  the  Grecian  and  Roman  affairs,  but  the  hiftory  of  phi- 
lofophy. They  abound  with  proofs  of  indefatigable  induffry  and 
profound  erudition;  and,  notwithftanding  the  harfhnefs  of  the 
v/riter’s  ftyle,  they  will  always  be  read  with  pleafure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  g;reat  variety  of  valuable  and  amufmg  information  which 
they  contain.  But  it  is  in  this  view  chiefly  that  .Plutarch  is  to  be 
admired.  In  extent  and  variety  of  learning,  he  had  few  equals  ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  excelled  as  much  in  depth  and  folidity 
of  judgment.  Where  he  expreffes  his  own  conceptions  and  opi- 
nions, he  often  fupports  them  by  feeble  and  flender  arguments ; 
where  he  reports,  and  attempts  to  elucidate,  the  opinions  of  others, 
he  frequently  falls  into  miftakes,  or  is  chargeable  with  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  In  proof  of  this  affertion,  we  m.ay  particularly  mention  what 

* Photius-  Cod.  145-  P*  642.  Plut.  de  Delph.  Infer,  t.  i,  p.  555.  Apothegm.  Traj. 
t.  i.  p 322.  Syncellus,  p.  349.  *>  Junius  ad  Funap.  VofT.  de  Sedt.  c,  21.  § 6. 

= Precept,  de  gcr.  Rep.  t.  ii.  457.  Sympof.  1.  vi.  2.  8.  t.  iii.  p.  239.  Siiidas. 

Vit.  Demofth.  t.  iii.  p.  21.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  iii.  p.  333.  Plut.  Op.  Ed. 
Franc.  1620.  Par.  J524. 
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he  had  advanced  concerning  Plato’s  notion  of  the  foul  of  the  world, 
and  concerning  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  To  this  we  muil 
add,  that  Plutarch  is  often  inaccurate  in  method ; and  fometimes 
betrays  a degree  of  credulity  unworthy  of  a philofopher.  On  moral 
topics  he  is  mod;  fuccefsful.  His  didaflic  pieces  not  only  abound 
withamufmg  anecdotes,  but  are  enriched  with  many  juft  and  ufeful 
obfervations. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  derived  his  phllofophical  tenets  from 
various  fources.  Ariftotle  was  his  chief  guide  in  ethics  : his  doftrine 
of  the  foul  he  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  or  more  probably  the 
Pythagoreans : in  metaphyfics,  he  principally  followed  Plato,  and 
the  Old  Academy.  We  fometimes  find  him  afl'erting  with  the  Dog- 
matifts,  and  fometimes  doubting  with  the  Pyrrhonifts  ; but  he  al- 
ways wages  open  war  with  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  Plutarch  had  not  digefted  for  himlelt 
any  accurate  fyftem  of  opinions,  and  was  rather  a memorial ift  and 
interpreter  of  philofophers,  than  himfelf  an  eminent  philofopher. 
He  died  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Adrian  ; that 
is,  about  the  year  i ip,  or  120*. 

Galen’’,  whom,  with  Plutarch,  we  have  ranked  among  the 
Platonic  philofophers,  was  born  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one,  at  Pergamus  in  Afia.  In  his  childhood  he  was  well  inftrucftcd 
by  his  father,  and  other  preceptors,  in  ufeful  and  ornamental  learn- 
ing. He  ftudied  philofophy,  firft  under  Caius  a Platonift,  and  af- 
terwards under  Albinus ; whilft,  at  the  lame  time,  he  profecuted 
the  ftudy  of  medicine  under  various  mafters.  After  travelling  to 
Corinth,  Alexandria,  and  other  places,  for  improvement  in  medical 
and  philofophical  knowledge,  he  began  to  pradlife  furgery  about 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  countenance,  which  was 
at  this  time  given  to  learned  men  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  induced 
Galen  to  take  up  his  refidence  at  Rome.  Here  he  obtained  great 

* Num  Seni  ger.  Rep.  t.  ii.  p.  448. 

Eufeb.  Hift.  Eccl.  1,  v.  c.  ult.  Suidas.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iii.  p.  509. 
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reputation  in  his  profeffion,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  friendfhip  of  many  illuftrious  Romans.  He  remained  at  Rome, 
excepting  a few  interruptions,  till  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  year  two  hundred.  Galen  wrote  many  books,  not  only  upon  medical 
but  philofophical  fubjedts.  Among  the  latter  are  a treatife,  “ On  the 
beft  Dodtrine,”  againft  Favorinus;  A Differtation  on  the  Opinions  of 
Hippocrates  and  Plato;”  “ A Commentary  on  the  Timceus  of  Plato,” 
and  feveral  pieces  “ On  Dialedtics.”  This  writer  has  been  fre- 
quently cenfured  for  impiety ; but  his  Demonftration  of  Divine 
Wifdom,  from  the  flrudlure  of  the  human  body,  in  his  treatife 
De  XJfu  Partkim  corporis  humant,  On  the  Ufes  of  the  Parts 
of  the  Human  Body,”  is  a fufficient  refutation  of  this  ca- 
iumny  ^ 

® Vlt.  ap.  Op.  Bas.  1562.  Vit.  ap.  Arker.  de  AfFedluum  Cognitione,  Rudolftadt. 
J715.  Cleric.  Hift.  Med.  Labbei  Elog.  Chron.  in  Gal.  Par.  1660. 

Vidend.  Jonf.  de  Scrip.  H.  Ph.  1.  iil.  c.  3.  7.  9.  lO.  Vofs.  de  Hift.  Gr.  I.  iv. 
G.  10.  16.  Meurs.  ad  Nicom.  p.  166.  Schmid.  Difs.  de  Hipparchone,  Theon. 
S'sdl:.  ii.  p.  14.  Vofs.  de  Sc.  Math.  c.  33.  § 13.  Gaudent.  de  Phil.  Rom.  c.  93. 
Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  1.  v.  c.  9.  Bayle.  Blount.  Cenf.  Auth.  p.  143.  170.  Warb. 
Div.  Leg.  Mof.  t,  ii,  p.  117.  Moflieim.  Hift.  Chr.  ante  Conftant»  Sec.  hi. 
§ 21. 
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SECT.  4. 

OF  THE  ECLECTIC  SECT. 

UPON  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  v.irh  an 
abundance  of  heterogeneous  materials  collected  from  every 
other  fedt,  was  eredted  an  irregular,  cumbrous,  and  ufelefs  edifice, 
called  the  Eclectic  School.  The  founders  of  this  fe(fl  formed 
the  flattering  defign  of  feledling,  from  the  doctrines  of  all  former 
philofophers,  fuch  opinions  as  feemed  to  approach  nearcfl  the 
truth,  and  combining  them  into  one  fyitem.  But,  in  executing 
this  plan,  they  did  nothing  better  than  pile  up  a fliapelefs  and  inco- 
herent mafs,  riidls  indigejiaque  moles,  not  unlike  that  chaos,  which 
they  admitted  as  an  effential  article  in  their  dodtrine  of  nature.  In 
fome  particulars,  indeed,  they  attempted  to  adorn  and  enrich  the 
fyftem  with  fancies  of  their  own  ^ but  with  what  little  fuccefs,  will 
fufficiently  appear  in  the  fequel. 

The  Ecledtic  fedl  took  its  rife  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt  j a country, 
which,  in  more  remote  periods,  had  admitted  foreign  dogmas  and 
fup  erflitions,  particularly  after  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians.  Egypt 
having  in  confequence  of  the  conquefls  of  Alexander  become  a part 
of  the  Grecian  empire,  the  Egyptian  priefts  accommodated  them- 
felves,  not  only  to  the  laws  and  manners,  but  even  to  the  fpeculative 
tenets  of  their  conquerors.  That  they  might  not  appear  inferior  to 
the  Greeks  in  learning,  they  aftedled  to  admire  and  adopt  their  phi- 
lofophy. The  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  lyficms,  efpecially,  gained 
an  eafy  admiflion  into  the  Egyptian  fchools,  on  account  of  the 
refpedt  which  they  paid  to  religion,  and  the  opportunities  which 
they  afforded  of  reconciling  vulgar  fnperflitions,  and  vernacular  tra- 
ditions, with  fyflematic  fcience. 
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The  confuhon  of  opinions,  which  arofe  from  this  caufe,  was 
doubtlefs  increafed  by  the  promifcuous  concourfe  of  ftrangers,  who, 
at  this  period,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Alexandria,  bringing  with 
them,  from  their  refpedtive  countries,  their  different  tenets  in  phi- 
lofophy  and  religion.  And  the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  return 
of  a body  of  Alexandrian  philofophers,  who,  under  the  troublefome 
and  oppreflive  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phyfcon,  had  been  difperfed  through 
Afla  % and  who  had  there  learned  a new  fpecies  of  oriental  philofo- 
phy,  chiefly  derived  from  the  Perflan  Zoroafler,  which  they  found 
it  not  diflicult  to  incorporate  with  the  doftrines  of  Plato  and  Py- 
thagoras. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  feveral  Grecian  fedts  was,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  favourable  to  the  coalefcing  plan  of  the  Ecledlic  philofophy. 
The  dogmatifls  had  now  fo  long  engaged  in  undecided  contefts,  as 
fufficiently  to  betray  their  weaknefs  to  their  common  adverfaries, 
the  Academics  and  Sceptics.  Scepticifm,  on  the  other  fide,  was  feeii 
to  contradidl;  the  common  fenfe  and  experience  of  mankind,  and  to- 
threaten  the  world  with  univerfal  uncertainty  and  confufion.  In 
thefe  circumflances,  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  the  defign 
of  feparating  from  each  former  fyflrem  its  pureft  and  befl;  fupported 
tenets,  and  forming  them  into  a new  infliitute  of  philofophy,  in 
which  truth  might  be  feen  under  a fairer  and  more  perfedl  form^, 
than  fhe  had  hitherto  been  able  to  affume. 

The  Chrifdan  religion,  too,  which  had  now  found  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  became,  incidentally,  the  occaflon  of  encouraging  and 
promoting  this  coalition  of  opinions.  For  when  the  Heathen  phi- 
lofophers perceived  that  this  new  eftablifhment,  fupported  by  the 
fplendour  of  its  miracles,  and  the  purity  of  its  dodtrines,  was  daily 
gaining  credit  even  in  the  fchools  of  Alexandria  ; and  faw  that,  like 
the  rifing  fun,  it  was  likely  foon  to  eclipfe  every  inferior  light;  de- 
fpairing  of  being  able  either  to  refute  its  claims  by  argument,  or  to 
flem  its  progrefs  by  authority,  they  determined  to  oppofe  it  by  every 

* Athaen.  1.  iv.  p.  184.  Conf.  Juftin.  1.  xxxviii.  c.  9. 
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effort  of  ingenuity  and  artifice.  In  order  to  fupport  the  declining 
credit  of  their  own  fchools,  they  incorporated  Chriftian  ideas  and 
principles  into  their  new  fyftem.  Several  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church  themfelves,  fuch  as  Pantacnus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
the  author  of  the  work  called  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  by  ftudying 
philofophy  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  injudicioufly  favoured  the 
views  of  their  opponents,  and  from  their  facrcd  magazine  contributed 
their  fhare  towards  that  confufed  mafs  of  opinions,  Eg}'’ptian, 
Oriental,  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and  Chriftian,  which,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  rofe  up  into  the  Eclectic  Sys- 
tem. 

The  Ecleftic  fed:  is  not  commonly  known  among  antient  writers 
under  any  diftind  name,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  that  its  moft  cele- 
brated fupporters  chofe  rather  to  pafs  themfelves  upon  the  world  as 
Platonifts,  than  to  affume  a new  title  ^ but,  that  tire  fed  really  ex- 
ifted  as  fuch,  no  one,  who  attends  to  the  fads  by  which  its  rife  and 
progrefs  are  marked,  can  entertain  a doubt  k 

The  firft  projedor  of  this  plan  appears  to  have  been  Potamo,  a 
Platonift.  The  pradice  of  philofophifing  ecledically  was  indeed 
known  long  before  his  time.  It  had  been  formerly  adopted,  as  we 
have  feen,  by  feveral  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  feds,  particularly 
Plato,  Zeno,  and  Ariftotle ; it  had  been  not  uncommon  among  the 
Alexandrian  philofophers  from  the  commencement  of  their  fchools  ; 
and  it  was  followed,  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  by 
Plutarch,  Pliny,  Galen,  and  others.  But  Potamo  appears  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  attempted  to  inftitute  a new  fed  upon  this 
principle.  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  “ that  not  long  before  he 
wrote  his  Lives  of  the  Philofophers,  an  Ecledic  fed,  hcKsKltKi^  ng 
had  been  introduced  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  who  feleded  tenets 
from  every  former  fed.”  He  then  proceeds  to  quote  a few  particu- 
lars of  his  fyftem  from  his  Ecledic  inftitutes,  refpeding  the  princi- 
ples of  reafoning,  and  certain  general  topics  of  philofophical  in- 

® Vid.  Olearii  DifT.  de  SetSI.  Ecleft.  ap.  Stanley’s  Lives  of  Phil,  et  Moflicim.  Difli 
Hift.  Eccl.  p.  85.  Prooem.  fub  fin. 
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quiry ; from  which  nothing  further  can  be  learned,  than  that  Potamo 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  precepts  of  Plato  with  thofe  of  other 
mafters.  As  nothing  remains  concerning  this  philofopher  befides 
the  brief  account  juft  referred  to  in  Laertius,  an  obfcure  paftage  in 
Suidas  % and  another,  ftill  more  obfcure,  in  Porphyiy  it  is  probable 
that  his  attempt  to  inftitute  a fchool  upon  the  Ecleftic  plan  proved 
unfuccefsful.  The  time  v/hen  Potamo  flouriftied  is  uncertain. 
Suidas  places  him  under  Auguftus ; but  it  is  more  probable,  from  the 
account  of  Laertius,  that  he  began  his  undertaking  about  the  clofe  of 
the  fecond  century. 

The  complete  conftitution  of  the  Eclectic  fed!  muft  be  referred 
to  Ammonius,  furnamed,  from  the  kind  of  life  which  he  followed, 
Sacca.  If  Plotinus  attended  both  upon  his  ledlures  and  thofe  of 
Potamo,  as  Porphyry  intimates,  Ammonius  flouridied  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century.  He  was  born  of  Chriftian  parents, 
and  was  early  inftrudted  in  the  catachetical  fchools  eftabliftied  at 
Alexandria.  Here,  under  the  Chriftian  preceptors,  Athenagoras, 
Pantoenus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by  whom  this  fchool  was 
fucceftively  condudled,  and  who  themfelves  united  Gentile  philofo- 
phy  with  Chriftian  dodlrine,  he  acquired  a ftrong  propenlity  to- 
wards philofophical  ftudies,  and  became  exceedingly  defirous  or 
reconciling  the  different  opinions  which  at  that  tume  fubfifted 
among  philofophers " . 

Porphyry  relates  k that  Ammonius  paffed  over  to  the  legal  efta- 
bliftiment,  that  is,  apoftatifed  to  the  Pagan  religion.  Eufebius  % 
and  Jeromk  on  the  contrary,  aftert,  that  Ammonius  continued  in  the 
Chriftian  faith  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But  it  is  probable  that  thefe 
Chriftian  fathers  refer  to  another  Ammonius,  who,  in  the  third  cen  - 
tury, wmote  a Harmiony  of  the  Gofpels,  or  to  feme  other  perfon  of 
this  name:  for  they  reffr  to  the  facred  books  of  Ammonius ^ 

Sui'Lis  in  t.  i.  p.  656.  et  in  Potam,  t.  iil.  p.  161. 

''  Vit.  Plot.  c.  ix.  p.  108.  Bibl.  Gr.  Fabr.  vol.  iv.  p.  108.  Olear.  DilT.  de  Ph. 

Eclec,  § 2.  ' Suidas  in  Ammon, • t.  i.  p.  143,  in  Plot.  t.  iii.  p.  133.  Bayle, 

Ap’.id  Ei’.feb.  Flift,  Ecc.  1.  vi.  6.  jg.  ® L.  c.  p.  22 1. 

^ De  b.  E.  c.  !v.  p.  132.  Bibf  Eccl.  Fabr. 
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whereas  Ammonius  Sacca,  as  his  pupil  Longinus  attefls,  wrote  no- 
thing \ It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  the  particulars  related  of  this 
philofopher,  but  upon  the  fuppolition  of  his  having  renounced  the 
Chriftian  faith.  It  feems  improbable,  that  a Chriilian  would  hav'e 
accepted  the  chair  in  a Pagan  fchool,  or  would  have  been  followed 
by  difciples,  who  waged  perpetual  war  againfl  Chriftianity.  That 
he  was  well  acquainted  vAth  the  Chriftian  dodlrine,  and  endea- 
voured to  incorporate  it  into  his  fyftem,  will,  however,  be  readily 
admitted. 

According  to  Plierocles,  Ammonius  was  induced  to  execute  the 
plan  of  a didinft  Ecledlic  fchool,  by  a defirc  of  putting  an  end  to 
thofe  contentions  which  had  fo  long  diflradled  the  philofophical 
world.  “ Animofities,”  fays  Hierocles  ^ “ having  hitherto  cxilled 
among  the  Platonifts,  Ariftotelians,  and  other  philofophers,  Avhich 
were  at  this  time  carried  to  fuch  a height,  that  they  did  not  fcruplc 
to  corrupt  the  writings  of  their  leaders,  in  order  to  furnifli  them- 
felves  with  weapons  of  defence  ; Ammionius,  a man  divinely  in- 
ffrudted,  abandoning  the  controverfies  which  had  fo  long  difgraced 
philofophy,  and  clearing  away  the  fuperfluities  of  each  fyftem,  de- 
mondrated  that,  in  certain  great  and  neceflary  points,  the  dosflrines 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  were  perfedlly  harmonious,  and  thus  delivered 
to  his  difciples  an  inftitution  of  philofophy  free  from  difpute.” 
How  far  the  fydem,  which  Ammonius  and  his  followers  framed, 
deferved  the  praife  which  Hierocles  beftows  upon  it,  will  afterwards 
appear. 

Ammionius  had  many  eminent  followers  and  hearers,  both  Pa^-an 
andChridianj  who  all,  doubtlefs,  promifed  themfelves  much  illu- 
mination froiu  a preceptor,  who  undertook  to  colled  into  a focus 
ail  the  rays  of  antient  wifdom.  He  taught  his  felcd  difciples  cer- 
tain fublime  dodrines,  and  myftical  pradices,  and  was  called, 
^eoSioix.KjoCf  the  heaven-taught  philofopher.  Thefe  myfteries  were 
com-municated  to  them  under  a folemn  injundion  of  fecrecy.  Por- 


^ Compare  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  160.  172,  Balt.  Defenfe  de  S.  Peres,  I.  i.  c.  3. 
Lardner’s  Credibility,  Part  ii.  c.  36.  *’  De  Fato  ap  Phot.  Cod.  214.  151. 
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phyiT  relates  that  Plotinus,  with  the  reft  of  the  difciples  of  Am- 
monias, promifed,  not  to  divulge  certain  dogmas  which  they 
learned  in  his  fchool,  but  to  lodge  them  fafely  in  their  purged  minds. 
This  circumftance  accounts  for  the  fadl:,  already  mentioned  on 
the  authority  of  Longinus,  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing. 
Ammonias  probably  died  about  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three 

Among  thofe  difciples  of  Amm.onius,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  myfteries  were,  Herennius,  Origines,  Longinus,  and 
Plotinus. 

Herennius  and  Origines  ' are  memorable  for  nothing,  except 
their  infidelity  to  their  mafter,  in  violating  their  promife  by  di- 
vuLIne  the  fecrets  of  his  fchool.  This  Origenes  muft  not  be  con- 
founded  with  Origen,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  Chriftian  church 
in  Alexandria;  for  the  former  was  a Pagan,  and  feems  to  have 
written  only  two  fmall  treatifes,  vv^hich  are  now  loft ; whereas  the 
latter  rofe  to  great  diftindion  among  the  Chriftian  fathers,  and  was 
the  author  of  many  valuable  works. 

Dionysius  Longinus'*,  a native  of  Emefa  in  Syria,  was  in- 
ftruded  by  Cornelius  Pronto,  a nephew  of  Plutarch,  in  rhetoric, 
and  afterwards  became  his  heir.  .Whilft  he  was  young  he  vifited 
feveral  celebrated  feats  of  the  rnufes,  particularly  Athens,  Alexandria 
and  Rome,  and  attended  upon  the  moft  eminent  mafters  in  language, 
eloquence,  and  philofophy.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Plato  % and 
honoured  his  memory  with  an  annual  feftival  k He  chiefly  followed 
the  Ecledic  fyftem  of  Ammonias.  So  extenfive  and  profound  was 

* L.  c.  c.  .3.  Jonf.  de  Scr.  Hift.  Ph.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  282. 

* Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iii.  p.  120.  Porph.  1.  c.  c.  2.  *'  Suidas.  Porph.  Vit. 

Plot.  c.  XX.  c.  xiv.  *=  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  x.  c.  3. 

^ The  common  reading  in  Eufebius  is  n^wTi'v£i«,  but  we  think,  with  Fabricius*, 
that  the  pafTagc  (hould  be  read  Yly^Tuma,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  Longinus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Plotinus,  and  wrote  againft  him,  fhould  obferve  a feftival  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  Longinus  furvived  Plotinus  only  a few  years. 

Bibl.  Gr.  V.  IV.  p.  4.36. 
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his  erudition,  that  he  was  called  the  living  library*.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  none  of  the  writings  of  this  celebrated  fcholar  are 
extant,  except  one  piece,  which  will  be  an  eternal  monument  of  his 
genius  and  tafte,  “ A Treatife  on  the  Sublime.”  Longinus  was 
preceptor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra ; 
and,  having  been  admitted  to  her  counfels,  fhared  her  fortunes. 
That  princefs  being  conquered  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  feventy- three,  Longinus, 
her  minifter,  was,  by  the  emperor’s  command,  put  to  death  . Lon- 
ginus had  feen  the  Jewilh  fcriptures ; he  quotes  a paffage  from  the 
writings  of  Mofes,  as  an  example  of  the  Sublime  ; “ And  God  faid. 
Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light'.” 

The  fchool  of  Ammonius  was  continued,  and  the  Eciedtic  fyflem 
completed,  by  the  moil:  celebrated  of  his  difciples,  Plotinus,  the  chief 
of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts,  from  whom  the  fchool  afterwards  took 
its  name.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  opinions  of  this 
philofopher,  we  depend  almoft  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Por- 
phyry, who  muft,  indeed,  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  having  enjoyed  an  intimate  frienddiip  with  him 
for  many  years ; but  whofe  partiality  for  his  fed:,  and  propenfity  to 
fidlion,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  allow  him  implicit  credit  h The  proba- 
ble truth  with  refpedl  to  this  philofopher  is  as  follows  : 

Plotinus  was  born  atLycopolis  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  five.  Concerning  his  parents,  family,  and  early  education,  nothing 
is  known.  About  the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  began  to  apply  to  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy.  After  attending  lectures  in  the  difi'erent 
fchools  with  which  Alexandria  at  this  time  abounded,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  Ammonius,  and  continued  to  profecute  his  philofophical 
fiudies  under  this  mafter  eleven  years ; probably  becaufe  he  found  in 
Ammonius  a difpofition  towards  fuperftition  and  finaticifm,  fimilar 
to  his  own.  Upon  the  death  of  his  preceptor,  having,  in  his 
fchool,  frequently  heard  the  Oriental  philofophy  commended,  and 

^ Eunapii  Vit.  Sophift.  p.  14.  Vopilcus  in  Aurel.  c.  30.  Gen.  i.  3. 

^ Conf.  Porph.  Vit.  Plotin,  ap.  Fab.  Eunap.  p.  i.  Suidas  in  Porph.  t.  iii.  p.  133. 
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expedling  to  find  in  it  that  kind  of  doflrine  concerning  divine  na- 
tures, which  he  was  mofl:  defirous  of  fiudying,  he  determined  to 
travel  into  Perfia  and  India  to  learn  wifdom  of  the  Magi  and  Gym- 
nofophifts.  In  this  defign  he  was  probably  encouraged  by  the 
fuccefs  of  Apollonius  Tyansus,  whofe  magic  arts,  faid  to  have  been 
derived  from  thefe  fources,  had  obtained  him  univerfal  fame. 
It  happened  opportunely,  that  the  emperor  Gordian  was,  at  this 
time,  undertaking  an  expedition  againfi:  the  Parthians.  Plotinus 
feized  the  occafion,  and,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-three, 
joined  the  emperor’s  army.  The  affairs  of  Gordian  proving  unfor- 
tunate, and  the  emperor  himfelf  being  killed,  the  philofopher  fled, 
not  without  hazard,  to  Antioch;  and  afterwards  came  to  Rome,  where 
the  purple  was  now  pofleffed  by  Philip. 

For  fome  time  Plotinus  was  prevented  from  laying  open  the  flores 
of  wifdom  which  he  had  collected,  by  the  oath  of  fecrecy  which  he 
had  taken  in  the  fchool  of  Ammonius  ; but,  after  his  fellow  dif- 
ciples,  Herennius  and  Origines,  had  difclofed  the  myfteries  of  their 
mailer,  he  thought  himfelf  no  longer  bound  by  his  promife,and  became 
a public  preceptor  in  philofophy,  upon  ecledlic  principles.  During 
a period  of  ten  years,  he  confined  himfelf  entirely  to  oral  difcourfe  ; 
always  converfmg  freely  with  his  difciples,  who  were  very  numerous, 
and  encouraging  them  to  flart  difficulties,  and  propofe  queflions, 
upon  every  fubjedl.  At  lafl  he  found  it  neceffary,  for  his  own  con- 
venience and  that  of  his  pupils,  to  commit  the  fubflance  of  his  lec- 
tures to  writing.  Many  volumes  of  metaphyfics,  dialedlics,  and 
ethics,  thus  produced  with  hafle  and  inaccuracy  in  the  midfl  of  va- 
rious engagements,  were  fuffered  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils 
without  being  tranfcribed.  This  may  in  part  account  for  the  great 
obfcurity  and  confufion,  which  are  flill  found  in  thefe  writings,  after 
all  the  pains  that  Porphyry  took  to  corredt  them.  Thefe  books, 
which  are  fifty-four  in  number,  are  diflributed  under  fix  daffies, 
called  Enneads.  Proclus  wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  and  Dex- 
ippus  defended  them  againfi:  the  Peripatetics  k 

® Fabricius,  v.  iv.  p.  154. 
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Although  the  novelty  of  the  plan  of  inftrudtion,  which  Plotinus 
followed,  brought  him  many  hearers,  through  the  obfcurity  and 
fubtlety  of  his  dodlrine  he  had  but  few  difciples.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  affiduity  with  which  he  taught  thofe  who  were  willing 
to  become  his  followers,  or  the  ardour  with  which  he  himfeif  ap- 
plied to  philofophical  fpeculations.  It  was  his  frequent  practice,  to 
prepare  himfeif  for  his  fublime  contemplations  by  watching  and 
falling.  In  fuch  high  reputation  was  Plotinus  for  wifdom,  that 
many  private  quarrels  were  referred  to  his  arbitration,  and  parents, 
upon  their  death-beds,  often  fent  for  him  to  intrufl  him  with  the 
charge  of  their  children.  He  refided  twenty-fix  years  at  Rome, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendflrip  of  many  perfons  of  high  rank,  and 
particularly  of  the  emperor  Galienus.  The  ufc  which  Plotinus 
made  of  his  interell  with  that  prince  was  a memorable  proof  of  the 
romantic  turn  of  his  mind.  He  requefted  the  emperor  to  rc-build 
a city  in  Campania,  which  had  been  formerly  rafed,  and  to  grant  it, 
with  the  neighbouring  territory,  to  a body  of  philofophers,  who 
thould  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Plato,  and  diould  call  the  city 
Platonopolis ; at  the  fame  time  promifing,  that  he  himfeif,  with  his 
friends,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  this  philofophical  colony.  The 
emperor  v/as  himfeif  inclined  to  liften  to  the  propofal,  but  was  dif- 
fuaded  by  his  friends. 

It  was  another  proof  of  the  fanatical  fpirit  of  Plotinus,  tliat, 
though  well  {killed  in  the  medical  art,  he  had  fuch  a contempt  for 
the  body,  that  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ufe  of  any 
means  to  cure  the  difeafes  to  which  his  conflitution  was  fubjecft, 
or  to  alleviate  his  pain.  He  had  learned  from  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
that  the  foul  is  fent  into  the  body  for  the  punifliment  of  its  former 
fins,  and  mufl,  in  this  prifon,  pafs  through  a fevere  fervitude,  before  it 
can  be  fufficiently  purified  to  return  to  the  divine  fountain  from 
which  it  flowed.  Such  was  his  contempt  of  the  corporeal  vehicle  in 
which  his  foul  was  inclofed,  that  he  would  never  fufier  the  day  of  his 
birth  to  be  celebrated,  or  any  portrait  to  be  taken  of  his  perfon. 
Amelius,  one  of  his  pupils,  however,  defirous  of  obtaining  a piiflure 
of  his  mailer,  introduced  a painter,  named  Caflerius,  into  die  fchool, 
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which  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  vifit,  in  hopes  that,  by  attentively 
obfervinghis  features,  he  might  be  able  to  delineate  the  likenefsfrom 
memory.  This  the  painter  accomplilhed  with  great  fuccefs;  and 
Amelius  became  polTeffed  of  a portrait  of  Plotinus  without  his 
knowledge. 

By  his  rigorous  abftinence,  and  determined  negledl  of  his  health, 
Plotinus,  at  lafc,  brought  himfelf  into  a flate  of  difeafe  and  infirmity, 
which  rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  exceedingly  painful.  For- 
faken  by  his  friends,  excepting  only  Euflochius  (for  Porphyry  was  at 
that  time  in  Sicily)  he  left  Rome,  and  retired  into  Campania,  to  the 
eftate  of  Zathus,  one  of  his  former  difciples,  now  deceafed.  By  the 
hofpitality  of  the  heirs  of  this  old  friend,  Plotinus  was  fupported  till 
his  death.  When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  faid  to  EuRo- 
chius,  ‘‘  The  divine  principle  within  me  is  now  haflening  to  unite 
itfelf  with  that  divine  being  which  animates  the  univerfe herein 
expreffing  a leading  principle  of  his  philofophy,  that  the  human 
foul  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine  nature,  and  will  return  to  the 
fource  whence  it  proceeded.  Plotinus  died  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  feventy,  aged  fixty-fix  years. 

Porphyry,  in  relating  the  life  of  Plotinus,  reprefents  him  as  having- 
been  polfefied  of  miraculous  powers,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  he 
afcribes  to  Pythagoras,  and  doubtlefs  with  the  fame  artful  delign : 
but  the  charaders  of  hdion  are  fo  ftrongly  marked  upon  the  whole 
narrative,  that,  after  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning  the  mar- 
vellous parts  of  the  hiflory  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  Apollonius  Tya- 
nseus,  it  is  wholly  unneceffary  to  allow  thofe  of  Plotinus  further  notice 
in  the  hihory  of  philofophy. 

From  the  life  and  writings  of  this  philofopher  it  clearly  appears, 
that  he  belonged  to  the  clafs  of  fanatics.  Flis  natural  temper,  his 
education,  his  fyllem,  all  inclined  him  to  fanaticifm.  Suffering  him- 
felf to  be  led  aftray,  by  a volatile  imagination,  from  the  plain  path  of 
good  fenfe,  he  poured  forth  crude  and  confufed  conceptions,  in  obfcure  ® 
and  incoherent  language.  Sometimes  he  foared,  in  extatic  flights. 


* Vid.  Eunap.  p.  17. 
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into  the  regions  of  myfticifm.  Porphyry  relates  % that  he  afcended 
through  all  the  Platonic  ileps  of  divine  contemplation,  to  the  adtiial 
vilion  of  the  deity  himfelf,  and  was  admitted  to  fuch  intercourfe 
with  him,  as  no  other  philofopher  ever  enjoyed.  They  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature  will  eafily  perceive,  in  thefe 
flights,  unequivocal  proofs  of  a feeble  or  difordered  mind,  and  will 
not  wonder  that  the  fyilem  of  Plotinus  was  myftical,  and  his  writings 
obfcure.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  this  philofopher  made  it  the 
main  fcope  and  end  of  his  life  to  dazzle  his  own  mind,  and  the 
minds  of  others,  with  the  meteors  of  enthufiafm,  rather  than  to  il- 
luminate them  with  the  clear  and  fleady  rays  of  truth.  How  much 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  a man  fhould  have  become,  in  a great 
degree,  the  preceptor  of  the  world,  and  fliould,  by  means  of  his  dif- 
ciples,  have  every  where  difleminated  a fpecies  of  falfe  philofophy, 
which  was  compounded  of  fuperftition,  enthuflafm,  and  impoflure  I 
The  muddy  waters,  fent  forth  from  this  polluted  fpring,  were  fpread 
through  the  mofl;  celebrated  feats  of  learning,  and  were  ev^en  per- 
mitted, as  we  Ihall  afterwards  fee,  to  mingle  with  the  pure  flream  of 
Chrifliian  dod:rine. 

Not  only  at  Rome,  where  Plotinus  had  taught,  but  firfl;  in 
Alexandria,  afterwards  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Alia  Minor, 
and  even  at  Athens,  the  antient  feat  of  wifdom,  the  fyflem  of  Am- 
monius  and  Plotinus  was  embraced  and  propagated  by  men,  who,  in 
learning  and  abilities,  were  greatly  fuperior  to  its  founders.  We  fliall 
trace  the  progrefs  of  the  Plotinian,  or  Ecledtic,  fchool  through  a 
long  feries  of  Pagan  profeflbrs ; referving  to  a fubfequent  part  of 
the  work  the  conlideration  of  its  influence  upon  the  opinions  of 
Chriflian  writers. 

AMELIUS^,  a Tufcan,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  inflrucled  in 
philofophy  by  Lyfimachus,  a Stoic,  and  who  had,  in  the  courle  of 
his  ftudies,  acquired  a great  fondnefs  for  the  writings  of  Plato,  in 

® L.  c.  c.  13.  15.  23.  Porph.  Vit.  Plot,  c,  7,  &c.  Suidas,  Fab.  Bib.  Gr. 

V.  ii.  p,  405.  Eunap.  1.  c, 
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the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  became  a pupil  of  Plotinus. 
His  mailer  found  his  talents  and  tafle  fo  fimilar  to  his  own,  that  he 
foon  admitted  him  to  his  friendlhip,  and  employed  him  in  writing 
folutions  of  queftxoiis  propofed  to  him  by  his  difciples,  and  refuta- 
tions of  the  objedlions  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  He  had  been 
eighteen  years  with  Plotinus,  when  Porphyry  entered  the  fchool, 
and  probably  afiiiled  him  in  iludying  the  doilrine  of  their  mailer  h 
Before  the  death  of  Plotinus,  he  retired  to  Apamea,  where  he  furvived 
his  mailer  a few  years. 

Among  the  moil  celebrated  preceptors  of  the  Plotinian  fchool, 
and  the  Alexandrian  fedl,  is  Porphyry,  a learned  and  zealous  fup- 
porter  of  Pagan  theology,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chriilian 
faith.  Porphyry  was,  as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  a Tyrian'.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  h His  father  very 
early  introduced  him  to  the  iludy  of  literature  and  philofophy  under 
the  Chriilian  preceptor  Origen,  probably  whilil  he  was  teaching  at 
C^farea  in  Paleiline His  juvenile  education  was  completed  at 
Athens  by  Longinus,  whofe  high  reputation  for  learning  and  genius 
brought  him  pupils  from  many  dillant  countries.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent inilrudor  he  gained  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  antiquity, 
improved  his  taile  in  literature,  and  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the 
Plotinian  philofophy.  It  is,  doubtlefs,  in  a great  meafure  to  be 


“ Suidas  had  probably  no  other  ground  for  faying  that  Porphyry  was  a difciple  of 
Amelius. 

Eunap,  Vit,  Soph.  p.  17,  Suidas  in  Porph.  t.  iii.  p.  158.  Diff.  de  Vita  Porph. 
Rom.  1630.  8vo.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v,  iv.  p.  207.  Porph.  Vit.  Plot,  c,  vili.  107, 

« Jerom  ^ and  Chryfoftom  ’’  call  Porphyry  a Batanean : whence  fome  have  fuppofed «, 
that  he  was  born  in  the  country  of  Bafan,  a part  of  Trachonites,in  Paleftine.  It  is  more 
probable^  that  Batanea  was  a part  of  Syria  bordering  upon  Tyre,  in  which  a colony  of 
Tyrians  had  fettled:  and  if  this  was  the  place  of  Porphyry's  birth,  he  might  chufe 
rather  to  call  himfelf  a Tyrian,  than  to  derive  his  appellation  from  an  obfcure 
region. 

lb.  c,  4.  ® Eufeb.  Ecc.  H.  1.  iii.  c.  ig. 

»•  Pref.  Epift.  ail  Galat.  Horn.  vi.  in  i Cor.  p.  58.  ' Cat.  Baron,  ad  A.  C.  325.  Le 

Moyas  ad  var.  Sac.  t.  ii.  p.  607.  •'  Stephan,  in  Ethnicis.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  181. 
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afcribed  to  Longinus,  that  we  find  To  many  proofs  of  erudition,  and  fo 
much  elegance  of  ftyle,  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry  h 

From  this  time,  we  have  little  information  concerning  this  philo- 
fopher,  till  we  find  him,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  becom- 
ing, at  Rome,  a difciple  of  Plotinus,  who  had  before  ^this  tune  ac- 
quired great  fame  as  a teacher  of  philofophy Porphyry  was  fix 
years  a diligent  fludent  of  the  Ecledtic  fyflem ; and  became  fo  en- 
tirely attached  to  his  mafler,  and  fo  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
dodlrine,  that  Plotinus  efleemed  him  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  his  fchool,  and  frequently  employed  him  in  refuting  the  objec- 
tions of  his  opponents,  and  in  explaining  to  his  younger  pupils  the 
more  difficult  parts  of  his  writings  : he  even  intrufted  him  with  the 
charge  of  methodifing  and  corredling  his  works The  fanatical 
fpirit  of  the  philofophy,  to  which  Porphyry  addicted  himfelf,  con- 
curred with  his  natural  propenfity  towards  melancholy  to  produce  a 
refolution,  which  he  formed  about  the  thirty-fixth  year  of  his  age, 
of  putting  an  en4  to  his  life  ; purpofing  hereby,  according  to  the 
Platonic  dodlrine,  to  releafe  his  foul  from  her  wretched  priibn,  the 
body.  From  thii  mad  defign  he  was,  however,  diffuaded  by  his 
mafler,  who  advifed  him  to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a jour- 
ney to  Sicily,  to  vifit  his  friend  Probus,  an  accomplithed  and  ex- 
cellent man,  who  lived  near  LOybaeum.  Porphyry  followed  the 
advice  of  Plotinus,  and  recovered  the  vigour  and  tranquillity  of  his 
mind 

After  the  death  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  ftill  remaining  in  Sicily, 
appeared  as  an  open  and  implacable  adverfary  to  the  ChrilHan  reli- 
gion % Some  have  maintained,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
Chriftian ; but  of  this  there  is  no  fufficient  proof.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  whilfl  he  was  a boy,  under  the  care  of  Origen,  he  gained 
fome  acquaintance  with  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  feriptures.  He 
wrote  fifteen  diftinft  treatifes  againft  Chriflianity,  which  the  empe- 
ror Theodofius  ordered  to  be  deflroyed : an  injudicious  ad  of  zeal,. 

* Vit.  Plot.  c.  2r. 

^ Vit.  Plot.  c.  4.  5.  ' C.  vii.  13.  20.  •'  Vit.  Plot.  c.  ii,  Eunap..p.  14. 

^ Eufeb.  & Hier.  Conf.  Ladl.'tnt.  1.  v.  c.  2, 
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which  the  real  friends  of  Chriftianity,  no  lefs  than  its  enemies,  will 
always  regret:  for  truth  can  never  fuffer  by  a fair  and  full  difcuffion; 
and  falfehood  and  calumny  muft  always,  in  the  ilTue,  ferve  the  caufe 
they  are  defigned  to  injure.  The  fpirit  of  thofe  writings  of  Por- 
phyry which  are  loft,  may  be  in  fome  meafure  apprehended  from 
the  fragments  which  are  preferved  by  eccleliaftical  hiftorians. 
Many  able  advocates  for  Chrlftianity  appeared  upon  this  occafion, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and  Eufe- 
bius  L So  vehement  and  lading  was  the  indignation  which  was 
excited  againft  the  memory  of  Porphyry,  that  Conftantine,  in 
order  to  cad  the  fevered  podible  cenfure  upon  the  Arian  fe<ft,  pub- 
iiOaed  an  edid;'’,  ranking  them  among  the  profeded  enemies  of 
Chridianity,  and  requiring  that  they  diould  from  that  time  be 
branded  with  the  name  of  Porphyrians. 

Porphyry,  after  remaining  many  years  in  Sicily,  returned  to  Rome, 
and  taught  the  dodrines  of  Plotinus  ; pretending  to  be,  not  only  a 
philofopher  endued  with  fuperior  wifdom,  but  a divine  perfon,  fa- 
voured with  fupernatural  communications  from  heaven.  He  himfelf 
relates  % that  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a facred 
extacy,  in  which  he  faw  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  God  who  is 
diperior  to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vhion  Augudine'* 
fuppofes  to  have  been  an  illufion  of  fome  evil  fpirit : we  are  rather 
inclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the  natural  effed  of  a heated 
imagination ; unlefs  indeed  it  be  added  to  the  long  lid  of  fidions, 
with  which  the  writings  of  Porphyry  abound.  He  died  about  the 
year  three  hundred  and  four.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  only 
pieces  which  have  efcaped  the  depredation  of  time  (except  fundry 
fragments  difperfed  through  various  authors)  are,  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras;”  a book  “ On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  in  Plomer;” 

Homeric  Quedionsf’  “A  Fragment  on  the  Stygian  Lake;” 

An  Epidie  to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  pried;”  A Treatife  on  the 

• Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  197.  et  Syllab.  Script,  de  Ver.  Ch.  Rel.  c.  3. 

So.  rat.  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  9.  * Vit.  Plot.  c.  23. 

De  Civ,  Dei,  1.  ?f.  c.  10. 
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Five  Predicables,”  commonly  prefixed  to  the  logical  works  of 
Arifiotlef'  ‘‘Thoughts  on  Intelligibles  j”  “ A Treatife  on  Abfli- 
nence  from  Animal  Food;”  and  “The  Life  of  Plotinus,  which 
contains  alfo  memoirs  of  Porphyry  himfelf  \ 

Porphyry  was,  it  mufi;  be  owned,  a writer  of  deep  erudition  ; 
and  had  his  judgment  and  integrity  been  equal  to  his  learning,  he 
w^ould  have  deferved  a diftinguilhed  place  among  the  ancients.  But 
neither  the  fplendour  of  his  didlion,  nor  the  variety  of  his  reading, 
can  atone  for  the  credulity,  or  the  difhonefty,  which  filled  the  narra- 
tive parts  of  his  works  with  fo  many  extravagant  tales,  or  interelf  the 
judicious  reader  in  the  abftrufe  fubtleties,  and  myftical  flights,  of 
his  philofophical  writings. 

The  Alexandrian  philofophy  had,  after  Porphyry,  many  learned 
and  able  defenders.  Among  thefe,  one  of  the  moll  celebrated  was 
his  immediate  fuccelTor,  Jamblichus  ^ a native  of  Chalcis  in  Ca?!o- 
Syria.  He  flouriihed,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  age  of  his  pre- 
ceptor Porphyry,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His 
firft  inllrudtor  was  Anatolius,  who  prefided  in  a Peripatetic  fchool  in 
Alexandria ; but  he  foon  left  this  fchool,  and  became  a difciple  of 
Porphyry.  He  became  perfect  mailer  of  all  the  myfleries  of  the 
Plotinian  fyflem,  and  taught  it  with  fuch  credit  and  fuccefs,  that 
difciples  crowded  to  his  fchool  from  various  quarters.  Though  he 
fell  far  lliort  of  Porphyry  in  eloquence,  he  won  the  affections  of  his 
followers  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  converfed  with  them  upon 
philofophy,  and  was,  at  the  fame  time,  careful  to  excite  their 
admiration,  and  command  their  reverence,  by  high  pretenlions  to 
theurgical  powers.  He  allonillied  them  with  wonders,  which  he 
profelfed  to  perform  by  means  of  an  intercourfe  with  invifible 
beings.  Hence  he  was  called.  The  MoH  Divine  and  Wonderful 
Teacher. 

The  writings  of  Jamblichus  difeover  extenfive  reading ; but  his 
llyle  is  fo  deficient  in  accuracy  and  elegance,  that  even  his  encomiall, 

“ Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  i8o. 

Eunap.  Vit.  Soph.  Fabr.  ib.  p.  282. 
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Eunapius,  acknowledges  it  more  likely  to  difguft  than  to  allure  the 
reader.  He  borrows  freely  from  other  writers,  particularly  Por- 
phyry, without  the  fmalleft  acknowledgment.  His  philofophical 
v/orks  are  exceedingly  obfcure,  but  are  valuable  as  authentic  docu- 
ments refpedling  the  Alexandrian  fchool.  “ The  Life  of  Pytha- 
goras “ An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philofophy  f ’ “ Three 
Books  on  Mathematical  Learning  f ’ “ A Commentary  upon  Nico- 
machus’s  Inhitutes  of  Arithmetic  and  “ A Treatife  on  the  Myf- 
teries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Aflyrians,”  are  all  the 
writings  of  Jamblichus  now  extant  k The  time  and  place  of  his 
death  are  uncertain  ; but,  from  a palfage  of  Eunapius,  in  which  he 
fays,  that  his  difciple  Sopater  went,  after  his  mafter’s  death,  to  the 
court  of  Conftantine,  it  appears  probable  that  Jamblichus  died 
before  that  emperor,  that  is,  about  the  year  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three.  This  Jamblichus  mull  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 
perfon  of  the  fame  name,  to  whom  the  emperor  Julian  dedicates  his 
epiflles  j for  Julian  was  fcarcely  born  at  the  time  when  Porphyry’s 
fuccelfor  died. 

The  fchool  of  Jamblichus  produced  many  Ecledlic  philofophers, 
who  were  difperfed  through  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  the  fate  of  one  of  their  number,  Sopater,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  emperor  (probably  for  inlidious  pradtices  againft  the 
peace  of  the  ftate)  and  the  difcredit  into  which  the  Pagan  theology 
was  now,  through  the  general  fpread  of  Chriftianity,  almoft  univer- 
fally  fallen,  induced  thefe  philofophers  to  propagate  their  tenets, 
and  pradlice  their  myfteries,  with  caution  and  concealment In 
this  ftate  of  depreffion  the  fedt  continued  through  the  reigns  of 
Conftantine  and  Conftantius.  But  under  the  emperor  Julian,  who 
apoftatifed  from  the  Chriftian  faith,  the  Alexandrian  fedt  revived, 
and  again  flouriftied  in  great  vigour.  Many  pretenders  arofe,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  philofophy,  pradlifed  magical  deceptions  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  induftrioully  diffeminated  myfticifm  and  enthuftaftn.  Their 

« Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  289.  E.d.  Gale,  Ox.  1678.  Kuller,  Amft.  1707. 

Sozomen.  Hift.  Ecc.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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biographer  is  Eunapius,  a writer  of  the  fame  fchool,  who  relates, 
and  feems  to  have  credited,  many  marvellous  (lories. 

The  immediate  fuccelTor  of  Jamblichus,  was  iEDESius*,  of  Cap- 
padocia. After  the  example  of  his  mafter,  he  pretended  to  fuper- 
natural  communications  with  the  deity,  and  pradlifed  theurgic  arts. 
Among  the  wonderful  events  which  are  fiid  to  have  happened  to 
him,  one  of  the  moft  ludicrous  is,  that,  in  anfwer  to  his  prayers, 
his  future  fate  was  revealed  to  him  in  hexameter  verfes,  which  fud- 
denly  appeared  upon  the  palm  of  his  left-hand.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  his  life,  he  left  his  fchool  in  Cappadocia  to  the  care  of  his  difciple 
and  friend  Eustathius,  and  removed  to  Pergamus,  where  he  had 
a numerous  train  of  followers.  Of  Euflathius,  his  v/ife  Sofipatra, 
and  his  fon  Antoninus,  feveral  tales  are  related  by  Eunapius,  which 
onljr  ferve  to  expofe  the  fraud  of  thefe  pretended  philofophers,  and 
the  credulity  of  their  biographer  \ 

Eusebius,  of  Myndus  in  Caria ',  though  one  of  the  difciples  of 
iEdeiius,  appears,  from  a conference  which  he  had  with  Julian,  to 
have  confidered  all  pretenfions  to  intercourfe  with  dasmons,  or  infe- 
rior divinities,  as  illufions  of  the  fancy,  or  tricks  of  impoEure  j and 
to  have  difcouraged  them,  as  unworthy  of  the  purity  and  fublimity 
of  true  philofophy.  His  defign  feems  to  have  been,  to  reEore  the 
contemplation  of  Intelligibles,  or  Ideas,  as  the  only  real  and  immu- 
table natures,  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  Porphyry,  and  of 
Plato  himfelf : but  the  fanatical  dodlrine  of  an  intercourfe  between 
demons  and  men,  and  the  arts  of  theurgy  founded  upon  this  doc- 
trine, were  now  too  generally  eftabliflied,  and  found  too  ufeful,  to 
be  difmiifed.  Eufebius  of  Myndus  was  therefore  lefs  acceptable 
to  the  emperor  Julian  than  another  difciple  of  .^defius,  Maximus  of 
Ephefus. 

Maximus,  according  to  Eunapius'',  was,  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  mafter,  appointed  by  Conftantius  preceptor  to  Julian; 

» Eunap.  p.  34.  **  Eunap.  p.  50,  &c.  Conf.  Ammlan.  Marc.  1.  xv — xxli. 

' Eunap.  p.  86j  &c.  *‘1.  c.  Socrat.  Hift.  Ecc.  I.  iii.  c.  i.  Nicephor. 
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according  to  the  Chriftian  hiftorians,  he  introduced  himfelf  to  Julian, 
during  his  Aliatic  expedition,  at  Nicomedia.  By  accommodating 
his  predidlioiis  to  the  v/ifhes  and  hopes  of  the  emperor,  and  by 
other  parafitical  arts,  he  gained  entire  pofTeffion  of  his  confidence. 
The  courtiers,  as  ufual,  followed  the  example  of  their  mafter,  and 
Maximus  was  daily  loaded  with  new  honours.  He  accompanied 
Julian  in  his  expedition  into  Perfia,  and  there,  by  the  afliftance  of 
divination  and  flattery,  perfuaded  him,  that  he  would  rival  Alexan- 
der in  the  glory  of  conqueft.  The  event,  however,  proved  as  un- 
fortunate to  the  philofopher  as  to  the  hero,*  for  Julian  being  flain 
in  battle,  after  the  fhort  reign  of  Jovian,  Maximus  fell  under  the 
difpieafure  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and,  for  the  ima- 
ginary crime  of  magic,  underwent  a long  courfe  of  confinement  and 
fuffering,  which  was  not  the  lefs  truly  perfecution,  becaufe  they 
were  inflidled  upon  a Pagan.  At  laft  Maximus  was  fent  into 
his  native  country,  and  there  fell  a facrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
proconful  Feftus 

To  the  life  of  Ecledlic  philofophers,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  mufl  be  added  Priscus  of  Thefprotium, 
who  alfo  accompanied  him  into  Perfia;  and  Chrysanthius  of 
Sardis,  appointed  by  Julian  high  priefi:  of  Lydia,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  pofiefs  a power  of  converfing  with  the  gods,  and  of  predicting 
future  events 

The  emperor  Julian  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
not  only  a patron  of  philofophers,  but  himfelf  a philofopher.  Re- 
ferring to  the  civil  hiftorians " for  the  particulars  of  his  political  con- 
duct, v/e  fiiall  mention  fuch  incidents  as  more  immediately  refpedt 
his  philofophical  character. 

Julian,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  carefully  infiruCted  in 
literature  and  fcience  by  Chrifiian  preceptors  ^ Whilfi:  he  was 

* Amm,  Marcell.  1.  xxix.  c.  i.  Socr.  et  Niceph.  1.  c.  Theodoret.  Hill.  Ecc. 
1.  ii.  c.  27.  Eunap.  p.  114,  &c.  Suidas. 

' Amm  Marcell.  Vidlor.  Zofimus.  Libanus  in  Orat,  &c. 

■'  Socr.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  23.  Sozomen.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Liban.  § 5.  ap.  Faor.  Bib.  Gr. 
V.  vii.  p.  228.  i 
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purfuing  his  fludies  at  Nicomedia,  his  uncle  Conflantius  ftridlly 
charged  him  not  to  attend  upon  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Pagan 
Sophift,  Libanius.  This  prohibition  had  no  other  effeft,  than  to 
awaken  the  young  man’s  curiofity,  and  kindle  an  earnefl  defire  of 
vhiting  the  Pagan  fchools.  Notwithflanding  every  precaution,  he 
converfed  freely  with  philofophers,  and  grew  fond  of  the  fanciful 
fyftem  taught  by  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts.  His  natural  difpofi- 
tion,  which  was  tinftured  with  enthufiafm,  favoured  this  attach- 
ment; and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  intimacy  which,  daring  his  refi- 
dence  at  Nicomedia,  he  formed  with  Maximus  of  Ephefus.  Under 
his  inftrudlions,  and  thofe  of  Chryfanthius  and  others,  he  became  a 
great  proficient  in  the  abftrufe  fpeculations,  and  in  the  theurgic  arts 
of  this  fchooU.  With  the  permiffion  of  his  uncle,  he  finilhed  his 
ftudies  at  Athens ; where  he  acquired  great  reputation  in  learning 
and  philofophy,  and  was  initiated  into  the  Eleufinian  mylle- 
ries . 

When  Julian  was  called  by  Conftantius  to  exchange  the  fchool  of 
philofophy  for  the  field  of  war,  he  made  great  ufe  of  the  magic  arts, 
which  he  had  learned  from  Maximus,  in  executing  his  political 
purpofes.  Whilfi;  he  was  at  Vienna,  he  reported  that,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  he  had  been  vifited  by  a celefiiial  form,  which 
had,  in  heroic  verfe,  promifed  him  the  pofl'efiion  of  the  imperial 
dignity  ^ 

As  foon  as  Julian  reached  the  fummit  of  his  willies,  he  employed 
his  power  in  reftoring  the  heathen  fuperftitions  k He  at  this  time, 
however,  ufed  no  violent  mealures  to  compel  the  Chridians  to  for- 
fake  their  religion  ; rightly  judging,  that  “ falfe  opinions  can  never 
be  corrected  by  fire  and  fword  k”  His  principal  favourites  were  the 
Pagan  philofophers  of  the  fchool  of  .Edefius ; but  learned  men  of 

* Eunap.  p.  83.  Amm.  Marc.  1.  xxv.  c.  6.  1.  xxi.  c.  i.  1.  xxii.  c.  12.  I.  xxiii.  c.  2. 
5,  1 1.  Liban.  ib.  § 9,  10, 

Sozomen.  1.  v.  c.  2.  Soc.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  Liban.  § 13.  p*  233,  238. 

* Liban.  § 34.  p,  260.  Amm.  Vlarc.  1.  xxi.  c.  2. 

Sozom.  1.  V.  c.  3,  16.  Am.  M.  1.  xxv.  c.  6.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.  aJv.  JuL 

' Lib.  § 58.  p.  256. 
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every  clafs  were  encouraged  in  his  court.  V/hen  he  afterwards  fhut 
up  the  Chriftian  fchoois,  it  was  in  hopes  of  fupprefTing  the 
Chriftian  religion  by  involving  its  profeffors  in  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm 

This  prince  not  only  encouraged  letters  by  his  patronage,  but  was 
himfelf  a learned  writer.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  from  a flight  in- 
fpedtion  of  his  works,  that  he  fliridly  adhered  to  the  Alexandrian  or 
Ecled:ic  fchool.  He  profefles  himfelf  a warm  admirer  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  and  recommends  a union  of  their  tenets  with 
thofe  of  Arifl:otle^  The  later  Platonifts,  of  his  own  period,  he 
loads  with  encomiums,  particularly  Jamblichus,  whom  he  calls. 
The  Light  of  the  World,  and,  The  Phyflcian  of  the  Mind% 
Amidfl;  the  numerous  traces  of  an  enthuflafliic  and  bigotted  attach- 
ment to  Pagan  theology  and  philofophy,  and  of  an  inveterate  en- 
mity to  Chriftianity  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings, 
the  candid  reader  will  difcern  many  marks  of  genius  and  eru- 
dition®. 

Concerning  the  manners  of  Julian,  Libanius  writes,  that  no  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  loweft  Hate  of  poverty,  was  ever  'more  temperate,  or 
more  ready  to  prailife  rigorous  abftinence  from  food,  as  the  means 
of  preparing  his  mind  for  converfing  with  the  gods  L Like  Plotinus, 
Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  others  of  this  fanatical  fedt,  he  dealt  in 
vifions  and  extacies,  and  pretended  to  a fupernatural  intercourfe  with 
divinities.  Suidas  relates,  probably  from  fome  writings  of  the  cre- 
dulous Eunapius  now  loft,  an  oracular  predidlion  concerning  his 
death 

His  philofophical  charadler  attended  him  in  his  military  exploits, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  lafl  . After  he  had  received  his  mortal 

4 

^ Amm.  M.  I.  xxii.  c.  lO.  Jul.  Epift.  42.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  vi.  p.  77. 

‘ Orat.  Jul.  in  Cynic,  p.  188.  Orat.  v.  in  Mat.  Deor.  p,  162. 

= Ep.  ad  Janiblich.  24,  40,  60. 

^ The  reader  will  find  many  proofs  of  Julian’s  averfion  to  Chriftianity,  and  his  inju- 
rious treatmciit  of  Chriftians,  adduced  in  Prieftley’s  Hiftory  of  the  Chr.  Church.  Per. 
ix.  § 2,  3,  4.  ® Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  vii,  p.  78.  ^ Lib.  § 83.  p.  309. 

s Amm.  Marc.  1.  xxv.  c.  3,  4. 
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wound,  he  held  a conference  with  the  philofophers  Maximus  and 
Prifcus  concerning  the  foul,  in  the  midfl  of  which  he  expired,  in 
the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  whole,  although  the  emperor  Julian  muft  not  be  denied 
the  place  which  has  long  been  allowed  him  among  philofophers, 
it  mud;  be  owned,  that  his  philofophy  was  neither  able  to  pre- 
ferve  him  from  fuperftition  and  enthuhafm,  nor  to  raife  his  mind 
above  the  influence  of  the  narrowed;  and  mod;  pernicious  preju- 
dices. 

We  mud;  not,  in  this  place  omit  the  biographer  of  the  ^defian 
fchool,  Eunapius  \ a native  of  Sardis,  and  a pupil  of  Chryfanthius. 
He  followed  the  profeflion  of  a Sophift,  and  at  the  fame  time  prac- 
tifed  medicine.  He  appears  to  have  been  initiated  in  all  the  myd;e- 
ries  of  theurgy.  His  “ Lives,”  a mafs  of  extravagant  tales,  difcover 
a feeble  underflanding,  and  an  imagination  prone  to  fuperftition.  Eu-* 
napius  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  flouridied  Hierocles, 
who  was  born,  and  taught,  in  Alexandria.  He  fuffered  feverely  for 
his  adherence  to  the  Pagan  fuperftitions  ^ At  Conflantinople  he 
was  cruelly  fcdurged;  and,  in  themidd;  of  his  torture,  receiving  fome 
of  the  blood  into  his  own  hand,  he  threw  it  upon  the  face  of  his 
judge,  repeating  the  following  verfe  from  Homer 

T}7,  zru  olvovy  tTrit  (pays; 

Hierocles  wrote  a treatife  On  Providence,”  in  which  he  appears  as 
an  advocate  for  the  Ecledtic  philofophy.  He  Itrenuoufly  oppofes  thofe 
writers,  who  had  maintained,  that  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Ariflotle 
were  inconfiftent  with  each  other ; and  attempts  to  reconcile  their 
dodtrines  concerning  providence,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  inimor- 

® Eunap.  p.  77,  99,  162,  198.  Phot.  Cod.  77. 

^ Suidas  Phot.  Cod.  214.  251.  p.  283.  749.  * Odyfl'.  1.  ix.  v.  347. 

Cyclops  ! fincc  human  flefh  has  been  thy  feafl, 

Now  drain  this  goblet  potent  to  digeft. 


So 
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tality  of  the  foul,  and  other  fubjefts.  The  fame  method  of  philofo- 
phifing  is  purfued  in  his  book  “ On  Fate,”,  and  in  his  “ Commen- 
tary on  the  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras.”  Little  confidence  is, 
therefore,  to  be  placed  in  his  reprefentation  of  the  opinions  of  an- 
tient  philofophers.  This  Hierocles  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Hierocles  of  Bythinia,  who  wrote  a book  againft  Chriftianity,  which 
was  anfwered  by  Eufebius  \ 

Hitherto  we  have  traced  the  rife  and  growth  of  the  Ecledlic 
philofophy  in  Alexandria,  and  in  various  : parts  of  Afia.  'Tt  re- 
mains, that  we  follow  its  progrefs  in  Europe,  and  particularly  at 
Athens.  - v 

Although,  after  Greece  became  fubjedt  to  Rome,  its  philofophers 
were  difperfed,  and  its  antient  feat  of  wifdom  was  for  a time  neg- 
ledled,  Athens,  through  the  favour  of  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
efpecially  Adrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  recovered,  in 
fome  meafure,  its  former  honours  ^ Adrian  founded  a library,  and 
Aurelius  eredled  magnificent  fchools,  and  eftablilhed  profefiors  in 
rhetoric,  and  in  the  principal  fedts  of  philofophy.  Thefe  fchools 
were  liberally  endowed,  and,  according  to  Lucian',  a large  fum 
was  annually  paid  by  the  public  to  the  Athenian  preceptors. 
Through  this  imperial  munificence,  Athens  was  again  diftinguilhed 
by  a numerous  train  of  philofophers  and  fcholars  The  falaries, 
which  had  been  probably  difcontinued  under  the  Chriftian  emperors, 
were  renewed  by  Julian,  who  appointed  Chryfanthius  preceptor  in 
Athens.  The  Athenian  fchools,  during  the  incurfions  of  the  Goths, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  fuffered  great  injury.  They,  how- 
ever, furvived  that  hazardous  period,  and  continued  to  flouriih  till 
after  the  time  of  Juftinian®. 

“ Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iii.  p.  413.  Needham,  ed. 

Paufan.  in  Attic.  Xiphilin.  in  M.  Ant.  ' Eunuch,  t.  iv.  p.  160. 

Eunap.  Proasres.  p.  138.  Chryfanth,  p.  198.  Philoftrat.  Vit.  Soph.  1.  ii.  c.  2,  3. 

^ Meurf.  de  Fort.  Attic,  c.  8.  Synef.  Ep.  vi.  Marin.  Vit,  Procli.  c.  xvi.  p.  37. 
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It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Julian,  that  the  Alexandrian  philoiophy 
was  publicly  profeffed  at  Athens  h After  Chryfanthius,  the  next 
profeffor  of  this  fyhem  was  Plutarch  the  fon  of  Nestorius  ", 
He  was  an  eminent  teacher  of  philofophy,  and  a famous  mafter  of 
the  theurgic  arts : he  had  a large  body  of  difciples,  who  bore  his 
name,  and  continued  in  his  public  capacity  to  an  advanced  age.  He 
left  the  charge  of  his  fchool  to  Syrian,  an  Alexandrian.  This  Plu- 
tarch died  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Syrian  profecuted  the  ecledlic  method  of  philofophifing  with 
great  ingenuity  and  induflry ; not  only  combining  the  dodtrines  ot 
Plato  and  Arifcotle,  but  embellhliing  his  complex  fyftem  with  the 
allegories  of  Orpheus,  Homer,  and  other  antient  poets.  “ In  lefs 
than  two  years,”  fays  Marinus  % Syrian  read,  with  his  pupil  Proclus, 
all  the  works  ofArjllotle;  after  which  he  conduced  him  to  the 
facred  fchool  of  Plato,  that  he  might  in  his  writings  contemplate  tlie 
true  myfteries  with  a pure  mind.”  He  wrote,  “ A Commentary  on 
the  Theology  of  Orpheus,”  and  “ A Treatife  on  the  Agreement 
of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato ;”  but  nothing  remains  of  this 
philofopher,  except  his  “ Commentary  on  Aridotle’s  Meta- 
phyficsk”  Among  his  pupils,  his  chief  favourite  was  Proclus,  who 
always  retained  a warm  affedlion  for  the  memory  of  his  mafter, 
and  at  his  death  gave  orders,  that  he  flaould  be  buried  in  the  fame 
grave  with  Syrian,  and  that  the  following  epitaph  diould  be  infcribed 
upon  their  tomb  k 

Proclus  ego  heic  Lyclus  jaceo,  tuus,  optime,  alumnus, 
Succefforque  tuus  qui,  Syriane,  fui : 

Condita  communi  tumulo  hoc  funt  corpora  iioftra. 

Sic  et  utramque  animam  ccelica  templa  tenent  h 

® Eunap.  in  Maxim.  ’’  Suidas.  Marin,  Vit.  Proc.  c.  r2.  Phot.  Cod.  242. 

*=  Vit.  Pfoc.  c.  12.  Suidas,  Phot.  Cod.  241. 

‘‘  Fabr.Bib.  Gr.  v.  viii.  p.  450.  = Marin,  c.  36. 

^ Here,  much  lov’d  Syrian,  in  thy  facrcd  tomb, 

Thy  pupil  Proclus  fecks  a peaceful  home  : 

As  in  one  bed  now  flecps  our  mingled  clay,  "1 
So  may  our  fouls  together  win  their  way  L 
To  the  bleft  manfions  of  celeftial  day  ! J 

M 


^ VoL.  II. 
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PjROCLUS,  according  to  his  biographer  Marinus%  was  a native 
of  Conftantinople,  and  was  born  in  the  year  four  hundred  and 
twelve.  His  parents  having  been  inhabitants  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia, 
he  is  commonly  fpoken  of  as  a Lycian.  He  received  the  firfl  rudi- 
ments of  learning  at  Xanthus  ; and  afterwards  Ifudied  eloquence  and 
polite  literature  under  IfauruS  at  Alexandria,  with  a view  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law.  This  defign,  hov/ever,  he 
fooii  relinquiilied,  and  wholly  devoted  himfelf  to  philofophy.  From 
Olympiodorus  he  learned  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem  combined  with  the 
Platonic ; and  he  was  inftrudled  in  mathematics  by  Hero.  His 
facility  of  conception  and  flrength  of  memory  were  fuch,  that  when 
his  mailer’s  iedtures,  through  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  or  the 
abftrufe  nature  of  his  fubjeft,  were  not  clearly  underflood  by  the 
reft  of  the  pupils,  he  was  able  to  give  an  accurate  fummary  of  the 
arguments,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  delivered  : a cir- 
cumftance,  which  gained  him  great  credit  and  efteem  among  his 
fellow-ftudents. 

Having  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Alexandrian  fchools,  Proclus 
determined  to  vifit  Athens.  Here  he  firfl  became  acquainted  with 
Syrian,  who  introduced  him  to  Plutarch  the  fon  of  Neftorius.  The 
old  man  was  delighted  with  the  attainments  of  this  young  ftranger,  and 
undertook  to  condudl  him  into  the  more  recondite  myfteries  of  phi- 
lofophy. Plutarch,  dying  two  years  afterwards,  left  Proclus  to  the 
care  of  his  fuccefibr  Syrian,  under  whofe  diredion  the  young  man 
proiecuted  his  ftudies  with  indefatigable  induftry.  He  reaped  great 
benefit  from  the  pradice,  recommended  to  him  by  Plutarch,  of 
writing,  from  his  own  recolledion,  compendious  abridgments  of 
the  ledures  which  he  had  heard  from  his  preceptor.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  he  had  written,  befides  many  other  pieces,  his  “ Com- 
mentary on  the  Timasus  of  Plato,”  full  of  that  kind  of  learning 
which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  Platonic  fchools. 

In  order  to  reach  the  point,  which  was  in  thefe  fchools  efteemed 
the  fummit  of  wifdom,  Proclus  diligently  ftudied  the  theology  of 
the  fed ; both  that  which  refpeds  the  contemplation  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  and  that  which  was  fuppofed  to  lead  to  an  intercourfe 

* Vit.  Procli,,paifim,  Suidas. 
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with  inferior  divinities.  He  was  inftrufted  in  the  Chaldean  arts  of 
divination,  and  in  the  life  of  myftical  words,  and  other  charms,  bv 
Plutarch’s  daughter  Afclepigenia,  who  inherited  from  her  father 
many  fecrets  of  this  kind.  He  was  alfo  initiated  into  the  Eleuli- 
nian  myfteries.  By  thefe  helps,  and  by  a diligent  IKidy  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus,  he  became,  if  Mari- 
nus  be  to  be  credited,  a complete  mafter,  not  only  of  divine  fcience, 
but  of  theurgic  powers. 

Thus  accomplifhed,  Proclus  was  judged  by  Syrian  worthy  to 
fliare  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the  Platonic  chair. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  related,  that  he 
was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  Alexan- 
drian philofophy.  His  biographer  may  be  ealily  credited  when  he 
afferts,  that  Proclus  excelled  all  his  predeceffors  in  the  knowledge 
of  this  fyflem,  and  that  he  improved  it  by  many  new  difeoveries, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  opinions,  which  had  never  before  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  man,  both  on  the  fubjedt  of  phylics,  and  in 
the  fublime  fcience  of  Ideas.  The  ledtures  which  Proclus  delivered 
in  his  fchool  were  obfeure  and  enthufiaflic  j but  they  fuited  the  ge- 
nius and  tafle  of  the  age,  and  he  had  many  followers. 

The  piety  of  Proclus  is  highly  extolled  by  his  biographer.  Of 
what  fort  it  was,  may  be  learned  from  the  fuperflitious  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  his  devotions.  Befides  his  general  abftinence 
from  animal  food,  in  which  he  followed  the  Pythagorean  difeipline, 
he  often  pradtifed  rigorous  fallings  ; and  he  fpent  whole  days  and 
nights  in  repeating  prayers  and  hymns,  that  he  might  prepare  him- 
felf  for  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  gods.  He  obferved  with 
great  folemnity  the  new  moons,  and  all  public  feflivals,  and,  on  thefe 
occafions,  pretended,  or  fancied,  that  he  converfed  with  fuperior 
beings,  and  was  able,  by  his  facrifices,  prayers  and  hymns,  to  expel 
difeafes,  to  command  rain,  to  flop  an  earthquake,  and  to  perform 
other  fimilar  wonders.  Marinus  does  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that, 
on  thefe  occafions,  Proclus  partook  of  divine  infpiration,  and  that  a 
celeflial  glory  irradiated  his  countenance.  He  even  'relates,  that 
God  himfelf  appeared  to  him  in  a human  form,  and  with  an  audible 
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voice  hailed  him  as  the  glory  of  the  city.  In  his  old  age,  his  men- 
tal infirmities,  as  might  naturally  be  expedted,  increafed  with  thofe 
of  his  body;  and  he  fancied,  between  flceping  and  waking  (the 
feafon  in  which  thefe  vifions  commonly  happen)  that  Efculapius 
approached  him  in  the  form  of  a dragon,  and  relieved  his  pain. 
Without  attempting  accurately  to  determine  how  much  of  thefe 
tales  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  invention  of  Marinus,  and  how  much 
to  the  fanatichm  of  his  mafter,  we  may  perceive  in  them  proofs  of 
faperhitious  weaknefs,  of  artful  hypocrify,  or  of  a ftrange  union  of 
both,  abundantly  fufficient  to  juftify  us  in  ranking  Proclus  among 
enthufiafts  or  impoftors,  rather  than  among  philofophers. 

If  the  reader  require  any  further  evidence  on  this  head,  we  muft 
refer  him  to  the  writings  of  Proclus,  in  which  he  appears  at  once  a 
man  of  erudition  and  a fanatic.  They  contain  a rude  and  indigefted 
mafs  of  materials,  colledled,  with  bold  variations,  from  the  Chaldaic, 
Orphic,  Hermetic,  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and  Ariftotelian  dodtrines, 
and  adorned  with  fidtions  and  allegories,  which,  wEile  they  involve 
the  fubjedls,  upon  which  the  writer  treats,  in  thick  darknefs,  dif- 
cover  great  luxuriance  of  imagination.  The  confufion  and  obfcurity 
of  his  works  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  hafty  manner  in  which  they 
v/ere  written,  but  are  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  enthufiaflic  call: 
of  the  writer’s  mind,  and  to  the  myftical  fpirit  of  the  fyflem  which 
he  efpoufed.  Of  the  works  of  Proclus  which  remain,  fome  are 
philofophical,  as  his  “ Commentaries  upon  the  Timsus,”  and  fe- 
veral  other  dialogues  of  Plato  ; fome  theological,  as  his  “ Inftitutes 
of  Theology;”  fome  critical,  as  his  “ Chrefliomathia,”  of  which 
Photius  has  preferved  an  Epitome ; and  fome  mathematical,  as  his 

Paraphrafe  upon  Ptolemy,  Euclid,”  &:c.  and  his  “ Dodlrine  of 
the  Sphere.”  This  lafl:  piece  was,  in  part  copied,  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  the  Ifagoge  of  Geminus,  an  ailronomer  of  fome 
diilindtion  in  the  time  of  Cicero  h Proclus  died  of  the  gout,  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

a Voir,  de  Sclent.  Math,  c,  32.  § 26.  Fabr.  de  Procli  Scriptis.  §11.  Bib.  Gr.  v. 
viii.  p.  518. 
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The  ecledic  fchool  at  Athens  was  continued  by  Marinus%  a 
native  of  Sichem  in  Paleftine,  and  a convert  from  the  Samaritan  to 
the  Gentile  religion.  If  the  mathematical  writings  which  bear  his 
name  be  really  his,  which  has  been  doubted,  they  are  a fufficient 
proof  of  his  proficiency  in  this  kind  of  learning.  His  life  of  Pro- 
clus  rather  delineates  a pidure  of  a perfed  philofopher,  than  relates 
the  adions  and  opinions  of  his  hero.  The  work  abounds  with  ri- 
diculous tales,  and  deftroys  its  own  credibility  by  manifefl  contra- 
didions.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  Marinus,  perceiving  his 
health  decline,  was  anxious  to  find  a fucceffor,  who  might  continue, 
with  credit,  what  was  called  the  chain  of  the  Platonic  fuccefilon, 
and  for  that  purpofe  made  choice  of  Ifidorus,  who  foon  afterwards 
removed  to  Alexandria,  and  left  the  Athenian  fchool  in  die  hands  of 
Zenodotus'’,  a pupil  of  Proclus. 

Isidores,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographer  Damafcius ',  was  a 
native  of  Gaza  in  Paleftine,  a city  which  retained  the  Gentile  fu- 
perftitions  long  after  chriftianity  had  been  commonly  embraced  in 
the  neighbouring  countries.  At  Alexandria,  whither  he  was  font 
by  his  parents  for  education,  he  was  inftruded  in  rhetoric  and'  polite 
learning  by  Afclepiodotus,  a Platonifi. ; but  he  ncgleded  thefe  Ibu- 
dies,  that  he  might  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  fublimer  fpeculations. 
The  fame  of  Proclus  as  a preceptor  in  theology  foon  induced  him 
to  repair  to  his  fchool  at  Athens.  Bringing  with  him  a mind  inured 
to  profound  meditation,  and  an  imagination  inflamed  with  enthufiafm, 
he  found  it  no  difficult  labour,  under  the  diredion  of  Proclus,  to 
foar  into  the  regions  of  myfticifm.  After  the  death  of  his  mailer, 
he  entertained  a fuperflitious  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  offered 
facrifices  to  him  as  to  a divinity  Relinquifhing,  however,  for 
reafons  which  do  not  appear,  the  chair  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Marinus,  he  returned  to  Alexandria.  After  a fhort  refi- 
dence  in  that  city,  he  fled,  with  feveral  other  philofophers,  into 

» Damafeius  in  Vit.  Ifidori,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  181.  Suidas.  Vofl'.  Ib.  p.  442.  Fab. 
viii.  364.  ’’  Damafc.  ib.  p.  563.  Ib.  Cod.  i8l,  242.  Suidas. 

^ Damafeius,  p.  566,  569,  570. 
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Perfia,  to  efcape  the  perfecution  of  Juflinian.  About  the  year  five 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  he  returned  from  his  voluntary  exile  L 
As  Ifidorus  had  been  a pupil  of  Proclus,  he  muft  have  been  far  ad- 
vanced in  life  when  he  left  Perfia.  The  exa£l  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  cannot  be  afcertained ; but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not 
born  later  than  the  year  four  hundred  and  fixty-five,  and  that  he 
did  not  die  before  the  year  five  hundred  and  forty. 

The  fucceffion  of  the  Platonic  or  Ecledlic  fchool  in  Alexandria 
terminated  in  DAMASCIUS^  a native  of  Syria.  He  ftudied  both  at 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  in  the  latter  fchool  was  a profeflbr  of 
philofophy,  till  he  was  driven  into  Perfia  by  the  feverities  which, 
as  we  have  faid,  were  exercifed  by  the  emperor  J uftinian  againfi:  the 
Gentile  philofophers.  His  **  Lives  of  Ifidorus  and  Others,”  and  the 
few  fragments  of  his  philofophy  which  remain,  are  ilrongly 
marked  with  the  characters  of  the  ecleCtic  fchool,  obfcurity,  fanati- 
cifm,  and  impoflure. 

To  this  lift  of  Alexandrian  philofophers  muft  be  added  the  cele- 
brated female,  Hypatia  % whofe  extenfive  learning,  elegant  man- 
ners, and  tragical  end,  have  rendered  her  name  immortal.  Hypatia 
was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  a celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexan- 
dria. She  poftefted  an  acute  and  penetrating  judgment,  and  great 
fublimity  and  fertility  of  genius,  and  her  talents  were  cultivated 
with  affiduity  by  her  father,  and  other  preceptors.  After  the  had 
made  herfelf  miftrefs  of  polite  learning,  and  of  the  fciences  of  geo- 
metry and  aftronomy,  as  far  as  they  were  then  underftood,  the  en- 
tered upon  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  She  profecuted  this  ftudy  with 
fuch  uncommon  fuccefs,  that  fhe  was  importuned  to  become  a public 
preceptrefs  in  the  fchool  where  Plotinus  and  his  fuccelTors  had 
taught : and  heiTove  of  fcience  enabled  her  fo  far  to  fubdue  the  na- 
tural diffidence  of  the  fex,  that  the  yielded  to  the  public  voice,  and 
exchanged  her  female  decorations  for  the  philofopher’s  cloak  L 

a Agathias  de  reb.  Juftin.  1.  ii.  49.  Suidas  in  'srfEcfi’yj,  t.  iii.  p.  171.  Petav.  Rat. 
Temp.  1.  vii,  c.  8.  Phot.  Cod.  18 1,  p.  ai2.  Cod.  242.  p.  566.  Suidas. 

® Suidas.  Socrat.  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  vii.  c.  15. 

^ Nicephor.  1.  xiv.  c.  16.  Synefii  Epift.  ad  Hypat. 
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In  the  fchools,  and  in  other  places  of  public  refort,  fhe  difcourfed 
upon  philofophical  topics,  explaining,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile, 
the  fyftems  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  mafters.  A ready  elocu- 
tion, and  graceful  addrefs,  united  with  rich  erudition  and  found 
judgment,  procured  her  numerous  followers  and  admirers;  among 
whom  was  Synelius,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned.  But  that  which 
reflects  the  higheft  honour  upon  her  memory  is,  that,  though  fhe 
excelled  mod  of  the  philofophers  of  her  age  in  mathematical  and 
philofophical  fcience,  die  difeovered  no  pride  of  learning;  and, 
though  fhe  was  in  perfon  exceedingly  beautiful,  fhe  never  yielded  to 
the  impulfe  of  female  vanity,  or  gave  occafion  to  the  llighteft  fufpi- 
cion  againfl  her  chaftity. 

The  extraordinary  combination  of  accomplifhments  and  virtues, 
which  adorned  the  charadler  of  Hypatia,  rendered  her  houfe  the  ge- 
neral refort  of  perfons  of  learning  and  diftindtion.  But  it  was  im- 
pofTible  that  fo  much  merit  fliould  not  excite  envy.  The  qualifica- 
tions and  attainments,  to  which  fhe  was  indebted  for  her  celebrity, 
proved  in  the  iffue  the  occafion  of  her  deflrudlion.  It  happened 
that,  at  this  time,  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria  was  occupied  by 
Cyril,  a bifhop  of  great  authority,  but  of  great  haughtinefs  and  vio- 
lence of  temper.  In  the  vehemence  of  his  bigotted  zeal,  he  had 
treated  the  Jews  with  feverity,  and  at  laft  banifhed-  them  out 
of  Alexandria.  Orefles,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  a man  of  a liberal 
fpirit,  highly  refented  this  expullion,  as  an  unpardonable  flretch  of 
ecclefiaftical  power,  and  a cruel  adt  of  oppreffion  and  injufiice  againft 
a people,  who  had  inhabited  Alexandria  from  the  time  of  its  founder. 
He  reported  the  affair  to  the  emperor.  The  biiliop,  on  his  part, 
complained  to  the  prince  of  the  feditious  temper  of  the  Jews,  and 
attempted  to  juflify  bis  proceedings.  The  emperor  declined  to 
interpofe  his  authority;  and  the  affair  rapidly  advanced  to  the  ut- 
mofl  extremity.  A body  of  about  five  hundred  monks,  \^■ho 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Cyril,  came  into  the  city  with  a determination 
to  fupport  him  by  force.  Meeting  the  prefect,  as  he  was  pafling 
through  the  ftreet  in  his  carriage,  they  flopped  bin'',  and  loaded  him 
with  reproaches ; and  one  of  them  threw  a flone  at  his  head,  and 
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wounded  him.  The  popalace,  v/ho  were  by  this  time  affembled 
on  the  part  of  the  prefefl,  routed  the  monks,  and  feized  one  of  their 
leaders.  Orelles  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Cyril  buried  his 
body  in  the  church,  and  gave  inflrudbions,  that  his  name  fhould  be 
regiftered  among  the  facred  martyrs.  Hypatia,  who  had  always 
been  highly  refpedted  by  the  prefect,  and  who  had,  at  this  time, 
frequent  conferences  with  himi,  was  fuppofed  by  the  partizans  of 
the  billiop  to  have  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  intereft  of  Oreftes. 
Their  refentment,  at  length,  rofe  to  fuch  a height,  that  they  formed 
a defign  againft  her  life.  As  (lie  was  one  day  returning  home  from 
the  fchools,  the  mob  feized  her,  forced  her  from  her  chair,  and 
carried  her  to  the  Csfarean  church  ; where,  Gripping  off  her  gar- 
ments, they  put  her  to  death  with  extreme  barbarity  j and  having 
tome  her  body  limb  from  limb,  committed  it  to  the  flames.  Cyril 
liimfelf  has,  by  fome  writers,  been  fufpedled  of  fecretly  prompting 
this  horrid  aft  of  violence.  And  if  the  haughtinefs  and  feverity 
of  his  temper,  his  perfecution  of  the  Jews,  his  oppreflive  and  ini- 
quitous treatment  of  the  Novatian  feft  of  Chriflians  and  their 
bifliop,  the  vehemence  of  his  prefent  indignation  againfl;  Oreftes 
and  his  party,  and,  above  all,  the  proteftion  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  afforded  to  the  immediate  perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  Hy- 
patia, be  duly  confidered,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  this  fufpicion 
is  not  wholly  without  foundation.  Hypatia  was  murdered  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodoflus  II.  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  h Hence  it  is  certain,  that  flae  could  not  have  been,  as 
Suidash  with  his  ufual  precipitation,  relates,  the  wife  of  Ifidorus  : 
it  is  probable,  that  through  her  whole  life  fhe  remained  in  a flate  of 
celibacy. 

Befides  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Ecleftic  feft  who 
have  been  enumerated,  and  others  of  inferior  note,  there  were  many 
perfons,  who,  though  not  philofophers  by  profefllon,  efpoufed 
the  doftrines  of  Platonifm,  as  they  were  new  modelled  in  this 
fchool.  Among  thefe  were  feveral  celebrated  writers ; particularly, 

^ Socrat.  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  vii.  c,  15,  Hypat.  t.  iii.  p.  533. 
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Macrobius  who  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dofius  11.  and  wrote,  befides  other  pieces,  “A  Commentary  on  Scipio’^ 
Dream,”  as  defcribed  by  Cicero,  a work  full  of  Platonic  notions ; 
and  alfo  Saturnalia,  or  “ Learned  Converfations and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  an  hiftorian  of  credit,  who  mentions,  wdth  high 
refpedt,  feveral  philofophers  of  the  Platonic  fchool  ^ 


Having  thus  far  taken  an  hiftorical  furvey  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  the  Eclectic  fe6l,  it  remains  that  we  endeavour,  fomewhat  more 
didtindlly,  to  mark  the  circumflances  which  contributed  towards  its 
eftablilhment,  and  to  enumerate  its  peculiar  tenets.  This  is  the 
more  necelTary,  as  the  doftrinfes  of  this  fchool  were  widely  dilfemi- 
nated,  and  obtained  a powerful  influence,  not  only  in  other  philofo- 
phical  fedts,  but  even  in  the  Chridian  church. 

The  Ecledlic  fedt  took  its  rife,  as  we  have  feen,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, a people  peculiarly  addidted  to  fuperftition,  among  whom  the 
art  of  divination  is  faid  to  have  originated  It  was  formed  in  Ale.v 
andria,  a city  colonized  from  many  different  nations,  whofe  inhabi- 
tants brought  with  them  their  refpedtive  religious  and  philofophical 
tenets.  The  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  dodlrine  had  been  in  many 
refpedls  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  tlierefore  obtained  an 
eafy  admiffion  into  their  fchools,  at  a time  when  the  philofophy  of 
Greece,  already  univerfally  celebrated,  was  introduced  under  the 
fandlion  of  conqueft.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriflian 
sera,  the  return  of  thofe  philofophers  who  had,  during  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Phyfcon,  been  difperfed  in  Afia,  and  had  there  learned  the 
Oriental  philofophy,  increafed  the  chaotic  mafs  of  opinions  in  the- 
ology and  philofophy,  which  had  been  forming  in  the  Alexandrian 
fchools  from  their  firfl  eftabliflament ; the  confufion  and  incon- 
fiiftency  of  which  were  now,  with  much  induflry,  concealed  under 
the  veil  of  allegory.  It  will  clearly 'appear  from  an  attentive  compa- 


Cod.  Xheodof  I.  vi.  t.  8.  '•  L.  xxii,  16.  xxili.  6.  xxx,  4. 

* Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  x^ii.  c.  16. 
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rifon  of  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  Ecleftic  method  of  philofo- 
philing  began  at  a period  prior  to  the  time  of  Chrift. 

The  violent  diffentions,  which  diverlity  of  opinions  produced  in 
the  Alexandrian  fchoois,  inclined  many  to  wifh  for  a general  coalition 
of  fefts.  This  projeft  appears  to  have  been  firft  formed  by  Potamo, 
and  to  have  been  carried  into  execution  by  Ammonius  and  his  followers. 
The  philofophy  of  Plato,  already  united  with  that  of  Pythagoras,  was 
made  the  bafis  of  this  new  fyftem ; whence  the  fed;  was  confidered 
as  a Platonic  fchool,  and  its  followers  have  been  commonly  diflin- 
guhlied  by  the  appellation  of  the  later  Platonifts.  With  the  dodrines  of 
Plato,  they  attempted  to  blend  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  who  from  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  had  been  in  liigh  eftimation  in  Alexandria. 
In  dialedics,  this  union  was  not  difficult  ^ but  in  phyfics  and  meta- 
l^ihvfics,  the  leading  dogmas  of  thefe  philofophers  were  fo  widely 
different,  and  in  many  refpeds  even  contradidory,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  bring  them  together,  without  diftorting  and  mifrepre- 
fgnting  both,  and  contriving  ftrange  and  fanciful  hypothefes  to  re- 
concile them.  One  memorable  example  of  thefe,  among  many 
which  might  be  adduced,  is  the  dogma  of  the  Ecledic  fchool  con- 
cerning the  eternal'  generation  of  the  world  in  the  divine  mind, 
which  neither  agrees  with  Plato’s  dodrine  of  Ideas,  nor  with 
Arifto tie’s  notion  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The  Stoic 
fyftem  was  alfo  in  the  Ecledic  fchool  accommodated  to  the  Platonic  j 
and  the  moral  writings  of  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  explained  upon 
the  principles  of  Plato.  The  Enchiridion  of  Epidetus,  for  inftance, 
is  platonifed  in  the  Commentary  of  Simplicius.  The  only  fed, 
with  which  the  Alexandrian  fchool  could  come  »'*o  no  terms  of 
agreement,  was  that  of  Epicurus,  whofe  mechanical  principles  of 
nature  v/ere  contrary  to  the  fundamental  dodrines  of  Platonifm, 
It  muft  be  evident,  on  the  moft  curfory  view,  that  a method  pf 
philofophifxng,  which  thus  undertook  to  combine  the  tenets  of  dif- 
ferent feds,  could  anfwer  no  other  purpofe  than  to  confound  all 
former  diftindions,  and  to  give  birth  to  new  abftirdities. 

Plato  having  propofed  the  intuitive  contemplation  of  Intelligibles, 
and  efpecially  of  the  Firft  Intelligence,  the  Supreme  Deity,  as  tlic 
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fammit  of  human  felicity,  the  philofophers  of  the  Eclectic  feA 
were  peculiarly  ambitious  of  this  fublime  attainment,  and  even  car- 
ried their  notions  and  pretenfions  on  this  fabjed:  further  than  their 
mafter.  Not  fatisfied  with  arriving  at  a formal  and  ehential  intui- 
tion of  divine  natures,  they  afpired  after  a fort  of  deification  of  the 
human  mind.  That  they  might  the  more  eafily  reach,  in  imagina- 
tion, this  point  of  perfection,  they  forfook  the  dualistic  system 
which  Plato  had  alfumed,  and  adopted  from  the  Oriental  philofophy 
the  system  of  emanation,  which  fuppofed  an  indefinite  feries 
of  fpiritual  natures,  derived  from  the  fupreme  fource  ; whence,  con- 
fidering  the  human  mind  as  a link  in  this  chain  of  intelligence,  they 
conceived  that,  by  pafiTing  through  various  Itages  of  purification,  it 
might  at  length  afcend  to  the  Firfi;  Fountain  of  intelligence,  and 
enjoy  a myfterious  union  with  the  divine  nature.  They  even  ima- 
gined that  the  foul  of  man,  properly  prepared  by  previous  difcipline, 
might  rife  to  a capacity  of  holding  immediate  intercourfe  with  good 
dremons,  and  even  to  enjoy,  in  extacy,  an  intuitive  vilion  of  God  : 
a point  of  perfection  and  felicity  which  many  of  their  great  men,  fuch 
as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  and  Proclus,  were  fuppofed  ac- 
tually to  have  attained. 

Several  circumfiances  concurred  to  give  this  enthufiaftic  caft  to 
the  Alexandrian  fchool.  The  Platonic  feCl  had,  from  its  firit  infti- 
tution,  leaned  towards  enthufiafm.  That  part  of  their  fyltem, 
which  thefe  later  Platonifts  had  borrowed  from  the  oriental  fchool, 
was  wonderfully  calculated  to  cherifii  the  flights  of  a luxuriant  fancy. 
And  the  union  of  the  two  characters  of  philofopher  and  prieff,  which, 
as  appears  in  the  lives  of  Apollonius,  Apuleius,  and  others,  was  at 
this  period  not  unufual,  whilft  it  would  in  fome  cafes  be  favourable 
to  impofture,  would,  in  others,  ferve  to  minifter  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
enthufiafm. 

In  order  to  account  ftill  further  for  fome  of  the  more  ftrikino-  fea- 
tures  of  the  EcleCtic  feCt,  it  is  neccflary  particularly  to  remark  the 
arts,  w'hich  the  leaders  of  this  feCt  employed  to  obftruCl  the  progrefs 
of  the  Chriftian  religion.  By  combining  into  one  fyftem  all  the  im- 
portant tenets,  both  theological  and  phiiofophical,  which  were  at 
, N 2 that 
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that  time  received,  either  in  the  Pagan  or  the  Chrlflian  fchools, 
they  hoped  to  confirm  the  heathens  in  their  attachment  to  their 
old  fuperftitions,  and  to  reconcile  the  Chriftians  to  Paganifm. 
They  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  abfurdities  of  the  antient  religion, 
by  calling  over  its  fables  the  veil  of  allegory,  and  thus  reprefen  ting 
them  as  founded  upon  important  truths.  The  numerous  train  of 
heathen  divinities  they  reprefented  as  emanations  from  the  Supreme 
Deity,  through  whom  he  himfelf  was  worfhipped.  That  their 
fyflem  might,  if  poflible,  rival  that  which  was  taught  in  the 
Chriftian  fchools,  they  fpeculated,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  upon 
divine  and  intelligent  natures  : they  even  attempted  to  incorporate 
with  their  own  dogmas  feveral  of  the  peculiar  dodtrines  received 
among  the  Chriflians,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  deck  themfelves  with 
borrowed  ornaments,  by  imitating,  on  many  occafions,  the  language 
of  the  Chriftian  fathers.  In  hopes  of  counteradling  the  credit 
which  Chriftianity  derived  from  the  exalted  merit  of  its  Founder, 
and  from  the  purity  of  manners  which  prevailed  among  his  followers, 
thefe  philofophers  pradlifed  rigorous  abftinence,  by  which  they  pro- 
fefled  to  purify  themfelves  from  every  tindlure  of  moral  defilement, 
and  pafied  whole  days  and  nights  in  contemplation  and  devotion. 
With  a view  to  deftroy  the  authority  which  the  Chriftian  religion 
derived  from  miracles,  or  at  leaft  to  reduce  it  to  a level  with  their 
own,  they  pretended  to  a power  of  performing  fiipernatural  opera- 
tions by  the  aid  of  invifible  beings ; and  maintained,  that  the  mira- 
cles of  Chrift  were  wrought  by  the  fame  magical,  or  theurgic,  powers 
which  they  themfelves  pollefted.  Laftly,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
porting  the  credit  of  Paganifm  againft  that  of  Chriftianity,  they  ob- 
truded upon  the  world  many  fpurious  books,  under  the  names  of 
Hermes,  Orpheus,  and  other  illuftrious  antients. 

The  Ecledtic  fedl,  thus  raifed  upon  the  foundations  of  fuperftition, 
enthufiafm,  and  impofture,  proved  the  occafion  of  much  confufion  and 
mifchief  both  to  the  Chriftian  religion  and  to  philofophy. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  not  a few  among 
the  profefibrs  of  Chriftianity  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fo  far 
deluded  by  the  pretenfions  of  this  fedl,  as  to  imagine  that  a coalition 

mights 
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might,  with  great  advantage,  be  formed  between  its  fyftein  and  that 
of  Chriftianity ; and  this  union  feemed  the  more  defirable,  as  feveral 
philofophers  of  this  feft  became  converts  to  the  Chriftian  faith. 
But  the  confequence  was,  that  Pagan  ideas  and  opinions  were  by 
degrees  mixed  with  the  pure  and  fimple  doftrine  of  the  gofpel ; 
the  fanatical  philofophy  of  Ammonius  corrupted  the  pure  religion 
of  Chrift  j and  his  church  became  a field  of  contention,  and  a nurfery 
of  error. 

This  projedl  for  a coalition  of  fy Items  was  not  lefs  injurious  to 
philofophy.  Before  this  period,  although  the  philofophical  world 
had  been  divided  into  many  fefts,  and  difturbed  by  endlefs  contro- 
verfies,  ftill  each  fed;  had  its  peculiar  charader  and  tenets ; fo  that 
any  one,  who  was  defirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  might  form  a 
judgment  for  himfelf  of  their  refpedive  merits,  and  might  adopt 
that  fyflem  which  he  judged  to  be  mofl  confonant  to  rcafon.  But, 
in  attempting  to  combine  the  leading  tenets  of  each  fed  into  one 
common  fyftem,  thefe  philofophers  were  obliged,  in  many  cafes, 
to  underfland  them  in  a fenfe  different  from  that  of  their  orieinal 
authors ; whence  it  becomes  impoflible,  from  their  writings,  to 
form  an  accurate  notion  either  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the 
Stoic,  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Oriental  philofophy.  Finding  it  im- 
pradicable  to  produce  an  appearance  of  harmony  among  fyflems 
effentially  different  from  each  other,  without  calling  a veil  of  ob- 
fcurity  over  the  whole,  they  exerted  their  iitmofl  ingenuity  in  de- 
viling fanciful  conceptions,  fubtle  diflindions,  airy  fuppolitions, 
and  vague  terms ; combinations  of  which,  infinitely  diverfilied,  they 
attempted,  too  fuccefsfully,  to  impofe  upon  the  world  as  a fyllem  of 
real  and  fublime  truths.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  many 
thorns  and  briars,  from  this  time,  obflruded  the  path  of  fcience. 
Lofl  in  fubtleties,  thefe  pretenders  to  fuperior  wifdom  were  perpe- 
tually endeavouring  to  explain,  by  imaginary  refemblances,  and 
arbitrary  diflindions,  what  they  themfelves  probably  never  underflood. . 
Difdaining  to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  reafon  and  good-fenfc,  they 
gave  up  the  reins  to  imagination,  and  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
borne  away  through  the  boundlefs  regions  of  metapliyfics,  where 

the 
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the  eye  labours  in  vain  to  follow  them.  If  any  one  be  defirous  of 
proofs  or  illuftrations  of  thefe  remarks,  we  refer  him  to  the  writings 
of  Plotinus  and  Proclus,  on  the  fubjedts  of  the  Deity  and  inferior 
divine  natures,  where  he  will  meet  with  innumerable  examples 
of  egregious  trifling,  under  the  appearance  of  profound  philo-- 

It  would  be  an  undertaking  wholly  impradticable,  to  frame  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  Ecledlic  dodtrine  j both,  becaufe  its 
authors  were  not  agreed  among  themfelves  in  any  one  fyftcm,  and 
becaufe  they  do  not  appear  to  have  themfelves  clearly  conceived  the 
meaning  of  many  of  their  own  dogmas.  We  fliall,  however,  lay 
before  the  reader  a brief  fpecimen  of  this  philofophy,  in  metaphyfics, 
from  Plotinus  •,  in  theology,  from  Jamblichus ; and  in  morals,  from 
Porphyry. 

In  metaphyfics  Plotinus  taught  thus  : 

The  Firft  Principle  of  the  univerfe  is  not  the  univerfe,  but  above 
all,  and  the  power  of  all ; without  which  nothing  could  be  ; which, 
though  the  fountain  of  being,  is  itfelf  incapable  of  divifion  or  in- 
creafe.  This  firfl;  principle,  the  caufe  of  intelledlual  life,  the  fource 
of  effence  and  being,  is  fimple,  and  having  no  place,  has  neither  mo- 
tion nor  reft.  It  is  infinite,  not  as  being  immenfe,  but  as  it  is  one, 
and  has  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  limited.  Becaufe  that  from 
tvhich  all  things  proceed  can  permit  nothing  to  exift  better  than 
itfelf,  it  is  the  beft  of  all  beings.  It  is  effential  good,  moft  fair  and 
beautiful  and  becaufe  it  is  in  itfelf  lovely,  and  the  author  of  ail 
that  is  lovely,  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  beauty.  No  attribute 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  this  Firft  Principle  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which 
it  is  afcribed  to  other  beings,  but  in  a manner  wholly  inexplicable. 
Its  nature  is  to  be  comprehended  rather  by  profound  contemplation, 
than  by  any  adt  of  the  underftanding 

From  this  Firft  Principle  proceeds  Mind,  or  Inteiledl;  j and  Soul, 
or  the  Adlive  Principle.  The  primary  Effential  Good  is  the  cen- 

a Plotin.  Enn.  Hi.  I.  viii.  c.  9.  En.  v.  l.ii.  c.  i.  1.  v.  c.  lO,  ii,  En.  vi.  1,  ii.  c.  9. 
1.  vii.  c.  23,  33,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  Jambl.  dc  Myft,  S.  viii.  c.  2. 
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ter;  Mind,  the  light  emerging  from  it,  and  remaining  fixed; 
Soul,  the  motion  of  the  emaning  light ; Body,  the  opaque  lubllance 
which  is  illuminated  by  the  foul.  In  the  production  of  the  Second 
Principle,  Mind,  no  kind  of  adtion,  or  will,  is  to  be  fuppofed ; 
for  then  that  adtion,  or  will,  would  be  the  fecond,  and  mind  the 
third  emanation.  The  firfi;  principle,  having  been  always  pcrfedt, 
has  always  produced  the  fecond  ; which  is  inferior  to  the  producing 
caufe,  but  fuperior  to  all  other  natures.  This  fecond  principle. 
Mind,  is  neceffarily  united  to  its  fource,  and  is  the  image  of  God, 
bearing  fuch  refemblance  to  him  as  light  bears  to  the  fun  : it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  energy  of  the  firfi:  principle,  and  is  the  exerted  power 
of  vifion,  refiedlion,  or  intelligence.  This  fecond  principle  being 
produced,  its  energy  produces  within  itfelf  the  fair  univerfe  of  ideas, 
or  intelligible  natures ; whence  it  comprehends  a plenitude  of  all 
things  as  efiential  principles,  before  they  exifi  as  material  fubfiances. 
Intelligence  is  the  adt  of  in  telle  dt,  or  mind,  contemplating  intelligible 
natures.  Thefe  natures  may  be  confidered  as  numbers  proceeding 
from  the  Monad,  or  firfi  principle,  and  Duad,  or  firfi  emanation : 
but  the  firfi  principle,  confidered  in  itfelf  mufi  be  difiinguilhed 
from  thefe ; for  intelledt,  being  exercifed  in  contemplating  intelligible 
natures  within,  but  difiindt  from,  itfelf,  wants  that  fimplicity  which 
is  efiential  to  the  firfi  principle  \ 

From  the  emanative  energy  of  Mind  is  produced  Soul,  or  the 
Adtive  Principle  of  life.  This  divine  principle  is  the  fountain, 
whence  all  life  is  derived.  It  fubfifis,  as  well  as  Intelledl,  within 
the  divine  elTence,  and  is,  therefore,-  fupramundane 

This  is  the  immediate  fource  of  the  principle  which  animates 
the  v/orld,  lyKoa-f^wv,  and  which  is  difiufed,  in  various  portions, 
through  animated  nature  ^ 


^ En.  ii.  ].  ix.  c.  i.  En.  \v.  ].  iii.  c.  14,  17.  En.  v.  1.  i.  c.  4,  6,  7.  1.  iv.  c.  u!t: 
1.  V.  c.  I,  12.  1.  vi.  c.  I,  2.  ].  vii.  c.  I.  1.  ix.  c.  6,  8. 

En.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  2.  En.  v.  1.  i.  c.  7.  1.  viii.  c.  4. 

* Proclus  in  Tim.  1.  ii.  p.  92. 
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Matter  is  the  receptacle  and  fubjeft  of  forms,  but  has  in  itfelf 
neither  figure,  quality,  magnitude,  nor  place,  and  can  therefore  only 
be  defined  negatively  : neverthelefs,  it  is  not  a mere  name,  but  truly 
exifts  as  the  bafis  of  qualities.  Matter  exifts  potentially ; bodies 
adtually,  with  their  peculiar  characters  h 

There  never  was  a time,  when  matter  and  form  exifled  feparately, 
or  when  the  univerfe  was  not  animated  To  fuppofe  the  formation 
of  the  univerfe  the  effeCt  of  chance  is  abfurd.  The  world  is  to  be 
conceived  as  having  always  exifted,  and  mind  as  prior  to  it,  not  in 
the  order  of  time,  but  of  nature,  and  therefore  as  the  eternal  and 
neceffary  caufe,  both  formal  and  efficient,  of  its  exigence  h The 
fenfible  world  is  produced  after  the  pattern  of  the  intelligible  world, 
by  the  energy  of  mind  pouring  forth  fome  portion  of  its  own  nature 
upon  matter,  and  hereby  giving  it  the  firft  unconfcious  principle  of 
motion  and  form**.  The  world  contains  fuperior  and  inferior  re- 
gions, the  former  of  which  are  inhabited  by  gods  and  other  celeflial 
beings,  the  latter  by  men  and  inferior  animals.  Becaufe  the  world 
includes  every  thing  within  itfelf,  fo  that  there  is  nothing  into  which 
it  can  be  changed,  nor  any  external  force  by  which  it  can  be  difperfed, 
it  mufl  be  perpetual  in  its  duration  L 

Among  Celeflial  Natures,  there  are  various  orders,  pofieffing  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  perfection,  and  all  entitled  to  religious  worfliip, 
Gods,  Daemons,  Genii,  Heroes.  The  fouls  of  men  and  inferior  ani- 
mals form  the  common  limit  between  the  intellectual  and  fenfible 
world  h 

The  human  foul  is  derived  from  the  fupramundane  foul,  or  firft 
principle  of  life,  and  is  in  this  refpeCl  filter  to  the  foul  of  the  world. 
Souls  are  not  in  the  body  as  their  place,  nor  as  their  receptacle,  nor  as 

a Plot.  En.  li.  1,  iv.  c.  I. — 6,  II,  12.  1.  V.  c.  2. 

’’  En.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  9.  ' En.  iii.  1.  i.  c.  I.  Porphyr.  Ant.  Nymph,  p.  131, 

Jamb.  Myft.  Algypt.  f.  viii.  c.  3. 

From  this  doCtrine  Cudworth,  in  his  IntelleSiual  Syjiem,  derives  his  Plaftic  Nature. 

* En.  iii.  !.  i.  c.  2,  3,  4,  8 — 10.  ^ En.  iii.  1.  v.  c.  6. 
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their  fubjed:,  nor  as  a part  of  a whole,  nor  as  form  united  to  matter, 
but  limply  as  the  animating  principle  ; for  it  is  in  this  refped  onlv 
that  we  know  the  foul  to  be  prefen t with  the  body.  The  powder  of 
the  foul  is  diffufed  through  every  part  of  the  body ; and  though  it  be 
faid  to  reiide  in  its  chief  inftrument  the  brain,  it  is  incorporeal,  and 
exifts  entirely  every  where  within  the  fphere  of  its  energy.  Par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  real  being,  it  is  immutable.  It  is  the  principle 
of  motion,  moving  itfelf,  and  communicating  motion  to  bodies.  The 
vices  and  infelicities  of  the  foul  are  wholly  derived  from  its  unioii 
with  the  body\ 

Souls,  in  the  periodical  revolutions  of  nature,  feparate  themfelves 
from  their  fountain,  and  defeend  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  world. 
In  their  palfage,  they  attra(fl  to  themfelves  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  at 
laft  fink  into  animal  bodies,  as  into  a cavern,  or  fepulchre.  But 
when,  by  the  power  of  reminifcence,  they  again  turn  themfelves  to 
the  contemplation  of  intelligible  and  divine  natures,  they  regain 
their  freedom  God,  on  account  of  his  greatnefs,  is  not  known 
by  intelligence,  or  fenfe,  but  by  a kind  of  intuition  fuperior  to 
fcience,  by  means  of  which  the  foul  can  fee  him  in  his  real  nature, 
as  the  fountain  of  Life,  Mind,  and  Being,  and  the  caufe  of  Good 
A foul  which  has  attained  to  this  vifionof  God  will  lament  its  union 
with  the  body,  and  will  rejoice  to  leave  its  prifon,  and  return  to  the 
divine  nature  from  which  it  proceeded  After  death,  the  fouls  of 
men  pafs  into  other  animals,  or  afeend  into  fuperior  regions,  and  are 
converted  into  beings  of  an  higher  order,  according  to  their  prefent 
degree  of  defilement  or  of  purification  ®. 

The  theological  dodtrine  of  Jamblichus  is  briefly  this : 

The  human  foul  has  an  innate  knowledge  of  God  prior  to  all  reafon- 
ing,  having  originally  derived  its  elfence  from,and  fubfifled  in,  thedivine 
nature.  By  the  intervention  of  daemons,  it  enjoys  communications 


* En.  V.  1.  i.  c.  2.  En.  iv.  1.  ii.  c.  18.  1.  iii.  c.  20.  I.  i.  p.  360.  1.  ii.  c.  l. 
].  ii.  c.  18.  1,  ix.  c.  5.  En.  iv.  1.  vii.  c.  i,  2,  9,  ii. 

• En.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  12.  1.  iv.  c.  16.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  En.  vi.  1.  viii,  c.  r. 

f Enn.  vi.  1.  ix.  c.  4,  7.  C.  8,  9. 

' En.  i.  1.  ix.  c.  1.  En.  iii.  1.  iv.  c.  2, 
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with  the  fuperior  divinities,  and  with  God  himfelf.  Prayers,  hymns, 
luftraticns,  facrifices,  are  the  means  by  which  this  intercourfe  is 
maintained.  Gods,  dsemons,  and  heroes,  appear  to  men  under  va- 
rious forms,  in  dreams  or  waking  vifions,  to  render  them  bodily  or 
fpiritual  fervices,  and  to  enable  them  to  predidl  future  events. 
Thefe  communications  with  divine  natures  are  not  to  be  obtained, 
but  by  the  obfervance  of  certain  facred  rites,  whofe  fymbolical 
meaning  is  only  known  to  the  gods,  and  to  thofe  who  are  converfant 
with  thefe  myfteries.  The  ligns  of  divine  communication, 
are  a temporary  fufpenlion  of  the  fenfes  and  faculties,  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  ordinary  funftions  of  life,  and  a capacity  of  fpeaking  and 
doing  wonders,  fo  that  the  perfon  doth  not  live  an  animal,  or  human, 
but  a divine  life 

Upon  the  foundation  of  thefe  enthufiaftic  notions  was  raifed  the 
Ethical  fyftem  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool.  Their  moral  doc- 
trine, as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry  and  others,  was, 
briefly,  as  follows : 

The  mind  of  man,  originally  a portion  of  the  divine  nature,  having 
fallen  into  a ftate  of  darknefs  and  defilement  by  its  union  with  the 
body,  is  to  be  gradually  emancipated  from  the  chain  of  matter,  and, 
by  contemplating  real  entities,  to  rife  to  the  knowledge  and  vifion  of 
God.  The  end  of  philofophy  is,  therefore,  the  liberation  of  the 
foul  from  its  corporeal  imprifonment.  For  this  purpofe,  it  mufl: 
pais  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  the  Human  and  Divine  Virtues. 
The  Human  Virtues  are  phyfical,  oeconomical,  and  political;  or, 
thofe  which  refpeU  the  care  of  the  body,  and  the  offices  of  domelHc 
and  civil  life.  The  Divine  Virtues  are  purgative,  theoretic,  and 
theurgic  : the  firfl;  clafs  confifls  in  bodily  abflinence,  and  other  vo- 
luntary mortifications ; the  fecond  comprehends  all  thofe  exercifes 
of  the  intelled:  and  imagination,  by  which  the  mind  contemplates 
abfiradt  truth,  and  intelligible  natures  ; the  third  includes  thofe  re- 
ligious exercifes,  by  v/hich  the  philofopher  is  qualified  for,  and  ad- 
mitted to,  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  fuperior  beings,  attains  a. 


*•  Jamblich,  de  Iv^yfteriis  A'.gypticrum.  Ed,  Gal,  Oxon.  1702.  fol. 
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power  over  daemons,  and  afcends  fo  far  above  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  as  to  enjoy  the  vifion  of  God  in  this  life,  and 
to  return,  at  death,  to  the  Divine  Mind,  whence  it  hrft  pro- 
ceeded 

On  reviewing  the  fpeculative  part  of  the  Ecledtic  fyftem,  as  it 
appears  in  the  preceding  fummary,  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive 
that  the  Alexandrian  philofophers,  though  they  founded  their  fyftem 
chiefly  upon  the  dodrine  of  Plato,  departed  from  him  in  many  par- 
ticulars. Their  notions  of  the  divine  nature  are  not  ftridly  Pla- 
tonic, but  the  fanciful  conceptions  of  Plato  purfued  to  a higher  de- 
gree of  extravagance,  and  blended  with  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
dodrine  of  emanation.  Thofe  of  the  Oriental  philofophers,  who 
were  called  Gnoftics,  carried  this  dodrine  to  fo  abfurd  an  extreme, 
as  to  imagine  a long  genealogy  of  divine  eftences,  flowing  from  the 
firft  fountain  of  exiftence,  and  dwelling  within  the  infinite  plenitude 
of  the  Divine  Nature;  to  thefe  they  gave  the  name  of  iTons. 
Plotinus  maintained,  againft  the  Gnoftics,  that  there  are  only  three 
diftind  uTro^atrug,  fubfiftences,  in  the  divine  nature  \ He  receded 
from  Plato,  in  fuppofingone  of  thefe,  the  foul  or  animating  principle, 
to  be  a part  of  the  divine  nature,  and  not  a feparate  and  fubordinate 
principle,  the  foul  of  the  world.  Others ' converted  this  trinity  into 
a quaternity,  by  conceiving  three  principles,  Intelled,  Ideas,  and 
Soul,  to  be  derived  from  one  common  fource,  the  firft  principle 
of  all  exiftence.  In  what  manner  they  fuppofed  the  intelligible 
world  to  fubfift  in  the  divine  nature,  whilft  neverthelefs  it  retained 
its  fimplicity,  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain.  But  it  appears  evident, 
that,  with  Plato,  they  underftood  thefe  Ideas  to  be  fomething  more 
than  mere  conceptions,  and  imagined  them  to  have  a real  exiftence, 

® Porphyr.  cle  Abftinentiae,  et  Sententiae,  &:c.  Jainbl.  Serm.  Protrept.  pafs.  Conf. 
Plot.  En.  iii.  1.  ix.  c.  9,  10.  En.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  En.  vi.  1.  ult.  Amni.  Marcell.  1.  xxv. 
c.  4.  Macrob.  Som.  Sc.  1.  i.  c.  7,  13.  Simplic,  iiiEpift.  p.  5. 

En.  ii.  1.  ix.  c.  I.  ' Cyril.  Alex.  adv.  Julian.  1.  i.  p.  35.  1.  viii.  p.  371. 

Proclus  in  Tim.  Plat.  1.  ii.  p.  93. 
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comprehended  within  the  divine  elTence  Plotinus  expreffes  his 
notion  of  thefe  intelligible  natures,  under  the  image  of  waters  exifting 
in  their  fountain  before  they  flow  forth  in  ftreams  \ Another  effential 
difference  between  the  doftrine  of  Plato  himfelf,  and  that  of  the 
later  Platonifts,  is,  that  while  Plato  held  the  dualistic  system, 
which  fuppofed  matter  to  have  exifled  eternally  as  a fubftance  dif- 
tind;  from  mind,  the  Alexandrian  philofopher  conceived  matter 
itfelf  to  have  proceeded  by  eternal  emanation  from  the  divine  na- 
ture. To  this  we  may  add,  that  Plato  taught,  that  the  univerfe  was 
formed,  at  a certain  finite  time,  by  the  voluntary  energy  of  divine 
power  upon  the  eternal  mafs  of  matter  ; but  the  Alexandrian  Plato-- 
nifts,  that  intelligible  forms  have  been  eternally  impreffed  upon  matter, 
that  is,  that  the  univerfe  has  exifled  from  eternity. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how  laborioufly  thefe  philofophers  tor- 
tured their  imaginations  in  attempting  to  folve  difficulties,  which 
exifled  only  in  their  own  fanciful  fyflem,  or-  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  human  underflanding.  They  took  infinite  pains  to 
diflinguifh  between;  intelligible  and  intelligent  natures';  to  fhew, 
how  Ideas,  not  in  themfelves  intelhgent,  but  the  objedls  of  intelli- 
gence, could  exifl  in  the  divine  intellect to  explain  the  'manner  in 
which  the  divine  mind  adts  upon  matter ; to  make  it  evident,  that 
matter  is  fant  forth  by  emanation  from  an  immaterial  fource ; and  to 
clear  up  other  imaginary,  or  inexplicable  myfteries.  “ The  divine 
mind,”  fays  Plotinus  adls  upon  matter  by  means  of  ideas,  not  ex- 
ternally, after-  the  manner  of  human  art,  but  internally,  as  a forming 
nature  ; neither  feparate  from  matter,  nor  mixed  with  it,  he  fends 
forth  from  himfelf  ideas,  or  forms,  and  impreffes  them  upon  matter.” 
“ God,”  fays  Jamblichus,  “ produced  matter,-by  feparating  Materiality 
from  Effentiality.” 

But  it  is  wholly  unnecefTary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  vifionary 
fubtleties  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophy.  The  fadls  and  opinions 
which  we  have  laid  before  the  reader  refpedling  the  Ecledlic  fedl 

» Plot.  En.  V.  1.  i.  c.  7.  **  En.  iii.  1.  viii.  c.  g. 

^ Plot.  Enn.  l.viii.  c,  4.  ^ Enn,  vi.  1.  v.  c.  8.  En.  iii.  1.  k c.  2. 
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will,  we  doubt  not,  be  thought  abundantly  fufficient  to  juftify  this 
general  conclufion  j that  the  Plotinian  fchool,  by  combining  fyftems 
which  were  originally  diftindt  from  each  other;  by  perfonifying  ab- 
ftradl  conceptions,  and  fpeaking  of  them  as  real  beings  ; by  inventing 
ftrange  fiftions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being,  and  concerning  fub- 
ordinate  divinities ; and  by  railing  upon  thefe  fidtions  the  bafelefs 
fabric  of  enthufiafm  and  fanaticifm,  introduced  infinite  confufion 
into  philofophy,  and  fatally  obftrudted,  inftead  of  promoting,  the 
progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge.  The  pernicious  influence  of  the 
Ecledlic  fyllem,  both  upon  opinions  and  manners,  through  many 
fucceeding  ages,  will  be  feen  in  the  fequel^. 

* Vidend.  Vofs.  de  Se£t.  c.  21.  § 23.  Heuman.  Aft.  Phil.  v.  i.  p.  327.  Gelner. 
Aft.  Phil.  V.  i.  p.  851.  Molheim.  de  Turb.  per  recent.  Plat.  Eccl.  § 8.  Selden  in 
Orig.  Alexand.  p.  147.  Oudin.  de  Scr.  Eccl.  t.  i.  p.  230,  238.  Rhodogin.  Ant. 
Left.  1.  xxi.  c.  10.  Blount.  Cenf.  p.  203.  Jonf.  1.  ii.  c.  g,  18.  1.  Hi.  c.  ii,  15,  16, 
17.  Holften.  Vit.  Porph.  ed.  Rom.  Bafnage  Annal.  t.  ii.  An.  278.  Vincent.  Liri- 
nenfio.  Commonit.  c.  23.  ed  Bal.  Pearfon.  Vind.  Ignat,  p.  ii.  c.  x.  Huet.  Origen. 
An.  1.  i.  c.  I.  Thomas  Obf.  de  Porph.  ap.  Heuman.  t.  iii.  p.  53.  Mifc.  Lipf.  t.  i. , 
p.  3x7.  Clerici  Bibl.  Anc.  et  Mod.  t.  x.  Reland.  Palaeftin.  1.  i.  c.  48.  Vofs.  de 
Hift.  Gr.  1.  ii.  c.  18.  Conring.  Ant.  Acad.  Dill'.  1.  Schmidii  DilT.  de  Hypatia. 
Cave  Hill.  Lit.  Sac.  p.  251.  Vols.  de  Sc.  Math.  c.  xvi.  § g.  Bayle.  Molhem.  dc 
Studio  EthnicorumChriftianos  imitandi.  Difs.  H.  E.  p.  330.  Idem  de  Caufis  fuppof.  lib. 
ibid.  p.  217.  Cudworth,  c.  iv.  § 23,  30,  &c.  cum  Notis  Molhem.  Fabr.  Proleg.  in 
Vit.  Procli.  De  Bleterie  Vie  de  Julien.  Amll.  1735.  Rechenberg.  de  ApoP.  JuJ. 
Toland’s  Tetradymus.  Werenfdorf.  Difs.  1734. 
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SECT.  5. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY 
UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS. 


WHILST  Platonifm,  and  the  Ecledlic  fedt,  which  rofe  out 
of  Platonifm,  flourifhed  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and 
had  many  advocates  in  Rome,  the  other  antient  fedts  flill  conti- 
nued to  exift  in  their  refpedtive  forms,  and  to  be  fupported  by  able 
patrons. 

The  Peripatetic  philofophy,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Rome,  as  we  have  feen,  by  Tyrannio  and  Andronicus,  by  whom  the 
writings  of  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus  were  refcued  from  oblivion, 
regained  its  antient  credit  under  the  Caefars.  From  the  time  of  An- 
dronicus to  that  of  Ammonius,  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch,  that  is, 
till  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  dodtrines  of  this  fedl  were  taught  with 
great  purity  in  its  fchools.  But  after  Ammonius,  it  began  to  ex- 
perience the  influence  of  that  fpirit  of  confufion,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Ecledtic  philofophers ; and  the  plan  of  Antiochus,  who 
had  formerly  attempted  a coalition  between  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and 
Zeno,  was  revived.  The  Peripatetic  fedl  was  from  this  time  di- 
vided into  two  branches ; the  one  conflfting  of  fuch  as  attempted  to 
combine  the  dodlrines  of  other  fchools  with  thofe  of  Ariftotle ; the 
other,  including  thofe  who  wiftied  to  follow  more  clofeiy  the  fteps  of 
the  Stagyrite\ 

Julius  Caefar,  and  Auguftus,  patronized  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  ; 
the  former  in  the  perfon  of  Soflgines,  the  latter  in  that  of  Nicolaus. 
Under  the  tyrannical  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  it 

^ Nunnes.  ad  Vit.  Arift.  p.  153,  Patricii  Difc.  Perip.  t.  i,  1.  x.  p.  127.  xi.  p.  145. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  t.  ii.  p;  271. 
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experienced  worfe  fortune  j many  excellent  men  of  this  fed,  as  well 
as  others,  being  either  banilhed  from  Rome,  or  obliged,  through  fear 
of  perfecution,  to  remain  filent.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  a fortunate 
circumftance  for  a while  railed  philofophy  from  the  dull.  Agrip- 
pina, the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  having  formed  the  defign  of 
advancing  her  fon  Nero  to  the  imperial  power,  in  order  to  give 
the  people  high  expedations  concerning  him,  committed  the  charge 
of  his  education  to  philofophers  of  the  firfl  eminence,  particularly 
Seneca  the  Stoic,  and  ^Egeus  the  Peripatetic.  In  confequence  of 
this  appointment,  philofophers  continued,  for  about  five  years,  to 
enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  Imperial  Court:  but,  after  that  period, 
they  fhared  the  fate  of  the  profehors  of  magical  arts,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  mathematicians,  and  were  again  banifiied  the  city  *. 
During  the  firfi:  century  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  few  celebrated 
names  among  the  Peripatetic  philofophers.  The  principal  are  Sofi- 
genes,  Boethius,  Nicolaus,  and  ALgeus. 

Sosigenes,  a native  of  Egypt,  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
acquaintance  with  mathematical  fcience,  and  was  employed  by  Julius 
Casfar  in  correding  the  calendar,  fie  wrote  a commentary  upon 
AriRotle’s  treatife  De  Ccclo  \ 

Boethius  of  Sidon  was  a pupil  of  Andronicus Strabo 
mentions  him  as  his  fellow-pupil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Arifiotclian 
philofophy,  and  ranks  him  among  the  moR  famous  philofophers  of 
his  time 


Nicolaus',  a native  of  Damafcus  in  Syria,  flourifiied  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus.  He  was  a man  of  extenfive  learning,  and 
an  illuftrious  ornament  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool.  Herod  the 
Great  made  choice  of  him  for  his  preceptor  in  philofophy ; and, 
when  he  failed  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  vifiting  tlic  emperor, 
took  him  as  his  companion  in  the  voyage..  Afterwards,  interrupting 

^ Plin.  Flift.  N.  L XXX,  c.  i.  ' Plin.  1.  xvili.  c.  25.  Conf.  Patric.  I.  x. 

p.  134.  VofT.  de  Sclent.  Math.  c.  33.  ' Ammon,  in  Categ.  p.  8. 

^ Menag,  ad  Laert.  1.  vi.  § 443.  Strabo.  1.  xvi.  p.  757.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p,  299. 

* Athen£eus  1.  vl.  p.  249.  Pint.  Symp.  1.  viii.qu.  4.  Phot.  Cod.  189.  Saidas. 
Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  79.  Simplic.  I.  ii.  de  Coelo.  Fabr,  v.  ii,  p.  809, 
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the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  that  prince  profecuted  hiftorical  learning 
under  Nicolaus,  who,  at  his  requeft  undertook  to  write  a Univerfal 
Hiftory.  Introduced  by  Herod  to  Auguftus,  he  was  admitted  to  his 
intimate  friendfhip,  and  received  from  him  many  valuable  tokens  of 
regard.  The  integrity  and  generofity  of  his  fpirit,  and  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  obtained  him  univerfal  refpedt.  Nicolaus  wrote 
feveral  treatifes  on  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  ; “ A Dhfertation  on 
the  manners  of  Various  Nations  j”  “Memoirs  of  Auguftus  f’  and 
“ His  own  Life.”  Of  thefe  fome  fragments  are  preferved  by  Va- 
lefius. 

Alexander  ^Egeus  wrote  a commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s  Mete- 
orology, in  the  manner  of  the  antient  Peripatetics.  He  was,  as  we 
have  faid,  one  of  Nero’s  preceptors,  but  gained  little  credit  in  this 
capacity,  for  he  is  fufpedted  of  having  contributed  to  the  corruption 
of  his  royal  pupil.  This  philofopher  is  fometimes  confounded  with 
Alexander  Aphrodifeus 

About  this  time  AMMONius,4he  preceptor  of  Plutarch,  attempted 
to  extend  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
fed:,  by  blending  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  dodrine  with  the  Peripatetic. 
He  taught  and  died  at  Athens.  From  this  time,  many  Platonifts 
ftudied  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  and  commented  upon  them ; and 
thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  formation  of  the  Ecledic  fed 
under  Ammonius  Sacca,  who  flouriftred  about  a century  later  than 
Ammonius  the  Peripatetic'’. 

After  this  time,  however,  we  ftill  meet  with  feveral  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  Ariftotle,  of  whom  the  moft  celebrated  was  Alexander 
Aphrodiseus,  fo  called  from  a town  in  Caria  which  gave  him 
birth  L This  philofopher  penetrated,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  into 
the  meaning  of  the  moft  profound  fpeculations  of  his  mafter,  that  he 
was  not  only  refpeded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  excellent  pre- 
vceptor,  but  was  followed  by  fubfequent  Ariftotelians  among  the 


“ Suidas.  Fab.  v.  ii.  p.  273.  v.  iv.  p.  63.  Eunap.  Proem.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  5. 

Suldas.  Plut.  de  Er  Delph.  Fab.  v.  ii.  p.  274.  v..  iii.  p,  330.  v.  iv.  p.  171. 

' Suidas.  Aphrod,  de  Anim.  Pref.  1,  i.  De  Fato,  init.  Topic.  1.  ii.  p.  72.  De  Anim. 

1,  i.  II.  1.  ii.  144.  1.  iii.  c.  7,  p,  138. 
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Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians,  as  the  beft  interpreter  of  Ariftotle. 
On  account  of  the  number  and  value  of  his  commentaries,  he  was 
called,  by  way  of  diftinftion.  The  Commentator.  Under  the  em- 
peror Septimius  Severus  he  was  appointed  public  profeffor  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy,  but  whether  at  Athens  or  Alexandria  is  un- 
certain. He  flourifhed  about  the  year  two  hundred.  Several  of 
his  works  are  ftill  extant,  among  which  is  a learned  and  elegant 
treatife  “ On  Fate%”  wherein  he  fupports  the  doftrine  of  Divine 
Providence.  Upon  this  head  he  leaned  towards  Platonifm,  but  on 
moft  other  fubjedts  adhered  ftri<ftly  to  Ariftotle.  In  his  book  con- 
cerning the  Soul,  he  maintains  that  it  is  h^og  n ra  (ru^a]og  o^yaviKv, 
aou  ajt  ^criixv  avrrjvf  not  a diftin<5l  fubftance  by  itfelf,  but  the 

form  of  an  organized  body 

Many  of  the  Ecledfic  philofophers  undertook  to  explain  and  illuf- 
trate  the  writings  of  Ariflotle,  particularly  on  the  fubjedl  of  dialec- 
tics, which  Plato  had  left  imperfedl.  Befides  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Plutarchus,  Neftorius,  and  others  already  mentioned,  we  may  reckon 
Dexippus,  Themiftius,  .Olympiodorus,  and  Simplicius,  among  the 
Eclectic  commentators  upon  Ariftotle 

Dexippus  w'as  a difciple  of  Jamblichus ; but  though  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  Platonic  fchool,  he  was  more  inclined  to  the  dodtrinc 
of  Ariftotle,  than  to  that  of  Plato,  as  appears  from  his  **  Reply 
to  the  Objeftions  of  Plotinus  againft  Arihotle’s  Categories,”  a work 
ftill  extant 

Themistius,  who  was  born  in  an  obfeure  town  of  Paphlagonia, 
fixed  his  refidence  at  Confiiantinople,  and  taught  eloquence  and  philo- 
fophy with  great  fuccefs.  He  had  many  difciples,  both  Pagan  and 
Chriftian  ; among  the  former  v/as  Libanius ; among  the  latter, 
Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  by 
whom  he  was  admitted  to  the  highefl  honours.  Conftantius,  in  the 
year  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  received  him  into  the  fenate^  and 


^ Ed.  Lond.  1658. 

Qu.  & Sol.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  ' Eufeb.  Ecc.  Hid.  I.  vil.  c.  32.  Niccpli.  1.  vi. 

c.  36.  Hieron.  Cat.  Scrip,  c.  73.  Porph.  Vit.  Plot.  c.  14. 

^ Simplic.  in  Categ.  p.  i.  Siiidas. 
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afterwards,  in  return  for  an  eloquent  eulogium,  prefented  him  with  a 
brazen  flatue.  Julian  received  him  as  a friend,  and  frequently  cor- 
refponded  with  him.  In  the  year  three  hundred  and  fixty-two  he 
was  appointed  by  this  emperor  prefeft  of  Confrantinople.  He  en* 
joyed  equal  diftinition  under  the  fucceeding  emperors,  from  whom 
he  obtained  by  his  eloquence  whatever  he  v/iihed.  Theodofms  the 
Great,  during  his  vifit  to  the  Weftern  empire,  intrufted  Themifcius 
with  the  care  and  education  of  his  fon  Arcadius.  His  eloquence, 
wifdom,  and  ability  in  public  affairs,  united  with  uncommon  gentle- 
nefs  of  temper  and  urbanity  of  manners,  were  the  foundation  of  that 
long  courfe  of  civil  honours,  by  which  his  life  was  dilfinguiflied. 
About  the  year  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  Themiflius  with- 
drew, at  an  adyanced  age,  from  public  bufinefs,  and  foon  after 
died^. 

A memorable  example  of  the  liberal  fpirit  of  Themifcius  is  related 
by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  The  emperor  Valens,  who  favoured 
the  Arian  party,  inflidled  many  hardfhips  and  fuiferings  upon  the 
Trinitarians,  and  daily  threatened  them  with  ftill  greater  feverities. 
Themiflius,  to  whom  thefe  meafures  were  exceedingly  difpleafing, 
addreffed  the  emperor  upon  the  fubjecl  in  an  eloquent  fpeech,  in 
which  he  reprefented  the  diverfity  of  opinions  among  the  Chriflians 
as  inconfiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the  Pagan  philofophers  j 
and  pleaded,  that  this  diverfity  could  not  be  difpleafing  to  God, 
fince  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  worfhipping  him  with  true 
piety.  By  thefe  and  other  arguments  Themiflius  prevailed  upon 
the  emperor  to  treat  the  Trinitarians  with  greater  lenity. 

Themiflius  illuflratcd  feveral  of  the  works  of  Ariflotle,  particu- 
larly the  Analytics,  the  Phyfics,  and  the  book  on  the  Soul,  in 
Commentaries  written  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance Plis 
“ Orations”  are  ftrongly  marked  with  the  fame  charadlers.  He  is 

* Suid.  Phot.  Cod.  74.  Them.  Orat.  4,  16,  17,  20,  2l,  23,  27,  31,  33.  Liban. 
£pift.  i.  139, 40.  Jul,  ep.  ad  Them. 

^ Socrat.  1.  iv.  c.  32.  Sozom.  1.  vi.  c.  36.  Niceph.  1.  xi.  c.  46. 

® Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  viii.  p.  i.  37.  Ed.  Venet.  1534.  Par.  1684. 
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to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Themiftius,  a Chriftian  deacon  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  the  year 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  v/as  the  head  of  the  fed;  of  the 
Agnoetas  h fo  called,  becaufe  they  taught  that  ChrifI:,  the  Xcryo;,  was  ig 
norant  of  many  things.  There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Themii- 
tius  the  philofopher,  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  ever  de- 
ferted  the  Pagan  fchools. 

In  the  following  century,  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirty, 
fiourifhed  Olympiodorus,  an  Alexandrian  philofopher,  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Arifiiotelian  dodrine.  Prochis,  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  attended  upon  his  fchool.  This  philofo- 
pher is  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  a Platonift  of  this  name,  whofe 
commentary  upon  Plato  is  preferved  among  the  Manufcripts  in  the 
king’s  library  at  Paris  j and  alfo  from  a Peripatetic  of  a later  age, 
who  wrote  a Commentary  upon  Ariftotle’s  Meteorology 

Simplicius  Cilix,  a Platonift,  who  flouriftied  under  the  empe- 
ror Juftinian,  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle,  which  difeover 
found  judgment  and  extend ve  reading  j but  his  fondnefs  for  the 
Ecledic  method  of  philofophifing,  led  him  to  mix  the  Platonic  and 
Stoic  with  the  Peripatetic  dodrines.  His  “ Commentary  upon  the 
Enchiridion  of  Epidetus”  affords  a curious  example  of  this  combi- 
nation of  heterogeneous  tenets.  He  ftrenuoufly  defended  Arifto- 
tle’s dodrine  concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world  againft  Philopo- 
nus.  Simplicius  was  one  of  thofe  Platonifts,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixth  century,  fled  from  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  to 
Chofroes  king  of  Perfia 

From  the  preceding  detail,  a fufliciently  accurate  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  fate  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  before  it  took  refuge,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  fee,  among 
the  Arabians.  Under  feveral  of  the  Caefars,  the  philofophers  of  this 
fchool  fhared,  with  their  brethren,  the  common  difeouragements  and 

® Phot.  Cod.  108.  23.  ^ Suidas.  Marin.  Vit.  Procli,  c.  9. 

' Simp,  ad  Phyf,  1.  i.  com.  12.  p.  32.  1.  ir.  com.  53.  141.  De  Casio,  p.  113. 
Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  viii.  p.  621. 
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infelicities  of  oppreffion.  The  concife  and  logical  method  of  philo- 
fophiling,  which  prevailed  in  this  fchool,  could  obtain  few  admirers 
at  a period  remarkable  for  a loofe  and  florid  kind  of  eloquence.  The 
doftrine,  which  the  Peripatetics  of  this  period  had  received  from 
their  mafter,  fuffered  much  adulteration  from  the  unwearied  endea- 
vours of  the  Alexandrian  philofophers  to  eftablifh  an  Ecledlic  fyflem. 
Notwithflanding  the  external  fplendour  in  v/hich  this  fedl,  with  fe- 
veral  others,  appeared  under  the  Antonines,  it  was  from  that  time 
impaired  by  internal  difeafe  and  corruption.  Many  bold,  but  injudi- 
cious grammarians  and  critics  attempted  to  fapply  chafms,  and  to 
clear  up  obfcurities,  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle,  from  their  own  inge- 
nious conjedlures,  which  they  prefumed  to  incorporate  with  the  au- 
thor’s text.  Even  Alexander  Aphrodifeus,  who  profelTed  to  reflore 
the  genuine  Ariflotelian  fyflem,  not  confining  himfelf  to  the  dodtrine 
of  his  mafter,  contributed  towards  its  adulteration.  But  nothing 
proved  fo  injurious  to  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  as  the  rage  for 
commenting  upon  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  which  prevailed  among 
his  followers.  Notes,  paraphrafes,  arguments,  fummaries,  and  dif- 
fertations,  piled  up,  century  after  century,  under  the  general  name  of 
Commentaries  upon  Ariftotle,  created,  as  might  be  expedled,  endleft 
difputes  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  writings : and  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  afferted  with  truth,  that  their  genuine  fenfe,  after  all  the 
pains  which  have  been  taken  to  explore  it,  yet  remains,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, undifcovered.* 

* Vidend.  Cozzand.  de  Magiftr.  Ant,  Ph.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Vofll  de  Sc.  Math.  c.  33. 
§ 9.  c.  59.  § 14.  Id.  de  Hift.  Gr.  1.  ii.  c.  4,  15,  20.  Grot.  Epift.  262.  Cleric.  Hii. 
Med.  p.  iii,  c.  9.  Jonf.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  1.  vi.  c.  19.  Ruald.  in  Vit.  Plutarch,  c.  7. 
Meurf.  ad  Ariftoxen,  et  de  Fortuna  Attica,  c.  8.  Labb.  Confpeft.  Interpr.  PI.  et 
Arift.  Schelhorn.  Amoenit.  Lit.  P.  iii. 
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SECT.  6. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CYNIC  SECT  UNDER  THE 
ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

The  antient  Cynic  feft  was  Inftituted,  as  hath  been  fliewn, 
rather  with  a view  to  exhibit  a pattern  of  philofophical  virtue, 
than  to  introduce  a new  fyftem  of  opinions.  For  this  end,  the  ori.. 
ginal  authors  and  fupporters  of  this  fed  devoted  theinfclves  to  volun- 
tary poverty,  lived  upon  the  charity  of  the  rich,  pradtifed  the  inoft 
rigorous  abftinence  from  pleafure,  and  became  cenfors  of  public 
manners.  Whilft  the  Cynics  adhered  to  their  original  principles 
and  character,  they  commanded,  notwithftanding  their  forbidding 
peculiarities,  great  attention  and  refpedl,  not  only  from  the  vulgar 
but  even  from  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  But,  in  procefs  of 
time,  their  independent  fpirit  rofe  into  infufFerable  haughtinefs  and 
infolence ; and  . their  unnatural  feverity  of  manners  degenerated  into 
a grofs  contempt  of  decorum,  and  an  impudent  freedom  of  fpeech. 
Even  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  this  fedl  was  fillen  into  fuch 
difcredit,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  whole  body  ought  to 
be  banilhed  from  the  ftate,  for  their  fliameful  violations  ot  mo- 
defty  \ Under  the  Casfars,  their  infamous  excelfcs  furniihed  Lucian 
with  a copious  theme  for  fatire'’.  In  his  Fugitives*,  he  draws  a 
humorous  pidture  of  thofe  falfe  Cynics,  who,  without  the  virtues 
of  Diogenes,  carried  his  fingularities  to  the  moft  extravagant 
height. 

The  grofs  and-lhamelefs  manners  of  thefe  pretended  philofophers 

® De  Off.  1.  i.  ^ Lucian.  Diog,  & Crates  ; Vit..Au6l.  &c. 

® T.  iv.  p.  321. 
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expofed  them  to  ridicule  and  infult  from  the  loweft  and  moft  profli- 
gate vulgar.  Hence  Perflus  fays  a, 

— ' Multum  gaudere  paratiis. 

Si  Cynico  barbam  petukns  nonaria  vellet 


Julian  % fpeaking  of  the  Cynics  of  his  time,  fays,  that  they  led  a 
. wandering  and  brutifli  life,  and  were  alike  troublefome  and  mif- 
(chievous  by  the  malignant  reproaches  which  they  call  upon  the 
moft;  excellent  characters,  and  by  the  bafe  adulation  which  they  be- 
ftowed  upon  the  moft  infamous.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  body, 
fo  injurious  to  fociety,  as  well  as  difgraceful  to  philofophy,  v/as, 
under  the  virtuous  Antonines,  forbidden  to  hold  public  fchools ; and 
that  in  the  fifth  century,  as  the  poet  Sidonius  intimates  the  feCt 
became  almoft  extinCt.  In  the  midft  of  the  numerous  herd  of 
Cynics  whofe  names  are  forgotten,  there  were  a few  perfons  whofe 
Angular  virtues,  or  vices,  have  preferved  their  names  from  obli- 
vion. 


Musonius,  a Babylonian  (confounded  by  Suidas  with  Mufonius 
^the  Tufcan,  a Stoic  philofopher)  is  ranked  by  Eunapius®  among  the 
moft  virtuous  and  excellent  of  the  modern  Cynics.  Philoftratus 
fpeaks  of  him  as  next  to  Apollonius  in  wifdom,  and  as  an  eminent 
philofopher.  His  cynical  fpirit  would  not  permit  him  to  fpare  the 
vices  of  Nero  j and  the  refentment  of  that  tyrant  configned  him  to 
prifon.  Whilft  he  was  in  confinement,  he  formed  a friendihip 
with  Apollonius,  and  held  a correfpondence  with  him,  fome  fpeci- 
cimens  of  which  are  preferved  by  Philoftratus.  He  was,  at  laft, 
Ibaniftied  to  the  Ifthmus  of  Greece,  and  condemned  to  remain  a 


* Sat.  i,  V.  133. 

And  then,  O then,  art  moft  fupremely  bleft, 

When  fome  wife  Cynic’s  beard  becomes  a jeft. 

BrewsVer. 

* Orat.  6.  7.  Conf.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dift.  21.  Arrian.  DilT.  Epift.  1.  iii,  c.  22.  p.  229. 

^ Carm.  2.  ® In  Proem,  p.  6. 

Have, 
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Have,  and  to  labour  daily  with  the  fpade.  His  friend  Demetrius, 
feeing  him  in  this  condition,  expreffed  great  concern  at  his  misfor- 
tunes ; upon  which  Mufonius,  ftriking  his  fpade  firmly  in  the 
ground,  faid,  “¥/hy,  Demetrius,  do  you  lament  to  fee  me  digging  in 
the  Ifbhmus  ? You  might  indeed  lament,  if  you  faw  me,  like  Nero, 
playing  upon  the  harp  Julian  fpeaks  with  admiration  of  his  mag- 
nanimity k The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ; and  none  of' 
his  writings  remain  k 

Demetrius  of  Corinth ^ the  friend  of  Mufonius,  was  alfo  ba- 
nifhed  from  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  for  his  free  cenfure  of  public 
manners.-,  After  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  returned  to  Rome ; 
but  the  boldncfs  of  his  language  foon  offended  Vefpafian,  and  again 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  Apollonius,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
traded  a friendlhip,  prevailed  upon  Titus  to  recal  him;  but  under 
Domitian  he  fliared  the  common  fate  of  the  philofophers,  and  with- 
drew to  Puteoli.  Seneca,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  De- 
metrius, fpeaks  in  the  highefl  terms  of  panegyric  concerning  his 
mafculine  eloquence,  found  judgment,  intrepid  fortitude,  and  inflex- 
ible integrity.  “ Leaving,”  fays  he,  “ the  nobles  clad  in  purple,  I 
converfe  with,  and  admire,  the  half-naked  Demetrius  : and  why  do 
I admire  him,  but  becaufe  I perceive,  that  in  the  midfl;  of  his  po- 
verty he  wants  nothing  1 —When  I hear  this  excellent  man  dif- 
Gourfing  from  his  couch  of  ftraw,  I perceive  in  him,  not  a preceptor 
only,  but  a witnefs  of  the  truth ; and  I cannot  doubt,  that  provi- 
dence has  endued  him  with  fuch  virtues  and  talents,  that  he  might 
be  an  example,  and  a monitor,  to  the  prefent  agek”  Demetrius  laid 
down  to  himfelf  this  prudent  maxim.  That  it  is  better  to  have  a 
few  precepts  of  wifdom  always  at  hand  for  ufe,  than  to  learn  many 
things  which  cannot  be  applied  to  pradlice.  He  attended  Thrafeas 

^ Vit.  Apoll.  1.  iv.  c.  35,  46.  1.  V.  c.  ig.  1.  vii.  c.  ii,  16.  SuiJas. 

**  Epift.  ad  Theinift.  p.  262.  = Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.ii.  p.  365. 

^ Eunap.  Vit.  Soph,  p.  7.  Philoft.  1.  iv.  c.  42.  1.  v.  c.  ig.  1.  vi.  c.  30.  I.  vii.  c.  ii.  . 
Suet.  In  Vefp.  c.  13.  Aul.  Cell,  1.  xv.  c.  11. . Arrian.  Ep.  1.  i.  c.  26. 

* Sen.  de  Vit.,  Beat.,  c.  25. 
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Paetus  in  his  lafl;  moments,  before  his  execution,  and  fortified  his  mind 
by  converfmg  with  him  upon  fubjecfts  of  philofophy  S 

Among  the  Cynics  of  this  period  is  commonly  reckoned,  both  by 
antient  and  modern  writers,  Oenomaus,  who  v/rote  a treatife  to 
expofe  the  frauds  and  impoflures  of  Oracles,  and  another,  to  cen- 
fure  the  degeneracy  of  the  later  Cynics.  He  flouriflied  under  Adrian. 
His  writings  are  not  extant’’. 

A diftinguifhed  place  among  the  genuine  Cynics  who  were  friends 
to  virtue  appears  to  be  due  to  Demonaxj  whofe  hidory,  though 
related  only  by  Lucian  % deferves  credit,  fince  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Satyrift,  who  lived  at  the  fame  period,  would  have  ventured 
to  give  a falfe  narrative  of  a well-known  character,  or  that  he  would 
have  gone  fo  far  out  of  his  ufual  track  of  fatire,  merely  to  draw  a 
fictitious  portrait  of  a good  man.  Demonax,  according  to  Lucian, 
was  born  in  Cyprus.  His  parents  were  pofTeffed  of  wealth  and 
rank  ; but  he  afpired  after  higher  honours  in  the  dudy  of  wifdom, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Early  in  life  he  removed  to  Athens, 
where  he  afterwards  continued  to  refide.  In  his  youth  he  was  inti- 
mately converfant  with  the  poets,  and  committed  the  mod  valuable 
parts  of  their  writings  to  memory.  When  he  engaged  in  the  dudy 
of  philofophy,  he  did  not  lightly  ficim  over  the  furface  of  fub- 
jeCts,  but  made  himfelf  perfect  mader  of  the  tenets  of  the  feveral 
feCts.  In  his  habit  and  manner  of  living  Demonax  refembled  Dio- 
genes, and  is  therefore  properly  ranked  among  the  Cynics  j but  he 
imitated  Socrates  in  making  philofophy,  not  a fpeculative  fcience, 
but  a rule  of  life  and  manners.  He  Aiever  openly  efpoufed  the 
doctrines  of  any  particular  feCt,  but  took  from  each  whatever  tenets 
he  judged  mod  favourable  to  moral  wifdom.  Avoiding  all  ridiculous 
fingularity,.difguding  fe verity,  and  forbidding  haughtinefs,  he  afib- 
ciated  freely  with  all,  and  converfed  with  fuch  graceful  eafe,  that 

* Sen.  Ep.  20.  62,  67,  91.  De  Benef.  1.  vii.  c.  i,  8,  9,  II.  Qu.  Nat.  1.  iv.  Prsef. 
de  Prov.  c.  4,  5.  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  c.  ult. 

Suidas.  Fabr.  B.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  365.  Jul.  Orat.  vi.  vii. 

• In  Demonade,  t.  ii.  p.  560. 
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perfuafion  might  be  faid  to  dwell  upon  his  lips.  He  poirelTed  the 
happy  art  of  rendering  even  reproof  acceptable ; like  a prudent  phy- 
fician,  curing  the  difeafe  without  fretting  the  patient.  His  fimple 
manner  of  living  gave  him  perfedl  independence  j and  his  virtues 
procured  him  fuch  a degree  of  influence,  that  he  was  often  em- 
ployed in  fettling  domeftic  diffentions.  His  philanthropy  was  uni- 
verfal ; and  he  never  withdrew  his  regard  from  any,  but  fuch  as 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  forfake  their  vices.  So  perfedl  was  his 
equanimity,  that  nothing  ever  deeply  affedled  him,  except  the  fck- 
nefs  or  death  of  a friend.  He  lived  nearly  to  the  age  of  an  hundred 
years,  without  fuxfering  pain  or  difeafe,  or  becoming  burdenfome  to 
any  one.  In  extreme  old  age  he  went  from  hoiife  to  houfc  where- 
everhe  pleafed,  and  was  every  where  received  with  refpedt.  As  he 
paffed  along  the  ftreets,  the  fellers  of  bread  would  beg  him  to  accept 
of  fome  from  their  hands;  and  children  would  offer  him  fruits,  and 
call  him  father.  He  died  with  the  fame  placid  countenance  with 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  meet  his  friends.  The  Athenians 
honoured  his  body  with  a public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  a 
num.erous  train  of  philofophers  and  others,  who  all  lamented  the 
lofs  of  Co  excellent  a man.  If  this  picture,  which  is  that  of  Lucian 
in  miniature,  was  originally  taken  from  real  life,  the  biographer  had 
fome  reafon  to  fpeak  of  Demonax,  as  the  bed:  philclbpher  he  ever 
knew. 

From  the  anecdotes  of  Demonax,  related  by  Lucian,  we  lhall 
feled  the  following.  Soon  after  Demonax  came  to  Athens,  a public 
charge  was  brought  againfl  him  for  ncgledling  to  offer  facritice  to 
Minerva,  and  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleufinian  myfteries.  Appear- 
ing before  the  affembly  in  a white  garment,  he  pleaded,  that  Mi- 
nerva did  not  ftand.  in  need  of  his  offerings  ; and  that  lie  declined 
initiation  into'the  myfleries,  becaufe,  if  they  were  bad  he  ought  not 
to  conceal  them,  and  if  they  were  good,  his  love  to  mankind  would 
oblige  him  to  difclofe  them : upon  which  he  was  acquitted.  One  of 
his  companions  propofing  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Efculapius,  to  pray 
for  the  recovery  of  his  fon  from  licknefs,  Deinonax  faid,  Do  you 
fuppofe  that  Efculapius  cannot  hear  you  as  well  from  this  place  ?” 

Voi,.  1 1«  Ilearinc; 
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Hearing  two  ignorant  pretenders  to  philofophy  conveiTing,  and  re- 
marking  that  the  one  aficed  foolitli  queflions,  and  the  other  made 
replies  which  were  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  he  faid,  “ One  of  thefe 
men  is  milking  a he-goat,  while  the  other  is  holding  a iieve  under 
him/’  Advifing  a certain  rhetorician,  who  was  a wretched  de- 
claimcr,  to  perform  frequent  exercifes ; the  rhetorician  anfwered> 
“ I frequently  prattife  by  myfelf.”  No  wonder,”  replied  Demo- 
nax,  “ that  you  are  fo  bad  a fpeaker,  when  you  pradife  before  fo 
fooli/h  an  audience.”  Seeing  a Spartan  beating  his  fervant  unmer- 
cifully, he  faid  to  him,  “ Why  do  you  thus  put  yourfelf  upon  a 
level  with  your  have  ?”  When  Demonax  was  informed  that  the 
Athenians  had  thoughts  of  creating  an  amphitheatre  for  gladiators,  in 
imitation  of  the  Corinthians,  he  went  into  the  affembly,  and  cried  out, 
“ Athenians,  before  you  make  this  refolution,  go  and  pull  down  the 
Altar  of  Mercy.” 

Of  a character  very  different  from  that  of  Demonax  was  Cres- 
CENs,  a Megalopolitan.  He  even  difgraced  the  name  of  Cynic  by 
his  infamous  pradices : neverthelefs,  he  declaimed  eloquently  in 
praile  of  abflinence,  magnanimnty,  and  contempt  of  death.  Cref- 
cens  is  mentioned  by  Tatian,  Juffin  Martyr,  and  Jerom,  as  a vile 
calumniator  of  the  Chriffians.  His  malicious  accufation  of  Juffin 
for  atheifm  before  the  magiftrate,  crowned  that  illuffrious  ornament 
of  the  Chriffian  church  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom  L 

About  this  period  lived  Peregrinus,  of  Parium  in  Pontus. 
Lucian,  relating  the  particulars  of  his  life",  fays,  that  after 
having  been  guilty  of  many  enormities,  he  became  a Chriffian,  and 
obtained  a temporary  credit  among  the  Chriffians  in  Paleftine ; but 
that,  returning  to  his  old  habits,  he  was  difmiffed  from  their  fociety, 
and  went  to  Egypt,  where,  in  the  charader  of  a mendicant  Cynic, 
he  pradifed  the  moft  extravagant  exploits  of  fanaticifm ; that  he 
afterwards  roved  about  through  Italy  and  Greece,  pouring  forth  the 

® Tatian.  Or.  adv.  Graec.  p.  157.  Juft.  Apol.  i.  p.  46.  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecc.  ].  iv. 
c.  16.  Syncell.  p.  351.  Phot.  Cod.  125.  Hieron.  Cat.  Script,  c.  23. 

He  Morte  Peregrini.  t.  iv,  p.  268.  Athenag.  legat.  c.  23. 
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mofi:  impudent  invedlivcs  agaiiifl  men  of  rank,  and  even  againft  the 
emperor  himfelf ; and  that  at  laft,  to  procure  himfelf  an  im- 
mortal name,  he  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  and,  in  the  prefence 
of  a vaft  concourfe  of  fpedtators,  raifed  a funeral  |)ile,  upon  which, 
in  imitation  of  Hercules,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  voluntary  death. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  in  this  account  the  fatirift  has  not  given  a 
juft  reprefen tation  of  the  charadler  of  Peregrinus ; for  Aulus  Gellius  * 
fpeaks  of  him  as  a philofopher  of  reputation  in  Athens,  who  was 
admired  for  his  conftancy,  and  whofe  moral  ledlures  were  much  fre- 
quented. The  ftory  of  his  laft  mad  adventure  is  probably  true 
Eufebius  relates,  that  he  committed  himfelf  to  the  flames  in  the  year 
one  hundred  and  fixty-eight. 

The  laft  name,  which  remains  to  be  added  to  the  lift  of  antient 
Cynics,  is  that  of  Salustius,  a-Syrian,  who  flouriflied  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  After  having  ftudied  and  pradtifed 
eloquence,  he  attended  upon  Proclus  at  Athens,  and  was  inftrudbed 
by  him  in  the  Alexandrian  philofophy.  But,  being  difgufted  with 
the  futile  fpeculations,  and  the  chaotic  confufion  of  this  fchool,  he 
determined  to  adopt  a kind  of  philofophy,  which  he  judged  to  be 
better  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  human  life,  and  addidled  himfelf  to 
the  Cynic  fed.  Leaving  Athens,  he  went  with  Ifidorus  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  freely  cenfured  the  vices  of  the  times,  and  inveighed, 
with  great  acrimony,  againft  the  Ipeculative  philofophers  of  every 
fed.  A treatife  “ On  the  Gods,”  edited  by  Gale  in  his  OpuJ'cula 
Mythologica,  was,  probably,  not  the  work  of  this  Saluftius,  but  of  a 
Platonift  of  the  fame  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Julian 

^ No£I.  Att.  !.  vlii,  c.  3.  1.  xii.  c.  1 1. 

Tatian.  Or.  adv.  Gr.  c.  41.  Philoftr.  Vit.  Soph.  1.  il.  c.  i.  § 13.  Eufeb.  Chron, 
01.  236. 

* Suidas.  Phot.  Cod.  242.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii,  p.  643. 
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SECT.  7. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  STOIC  SECT  UNDER  THE 

ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

TH  E Stoic  philofophy,  which  had  obtamed  fo  much  authority 
during  the  Roman  republic,  efpecially  among  the  profefTors 
of  the  law,  continued  to  flourifh  under  the  emperors,,  till  after  the 
reigns  of  the  Antonines.  Its  ethical  dodlrine  became  the  permanent 
bafis  of  the  Roman  jurifprudence ; and  the  high  tone  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  which  it  alTumed,  induced  many  perfons  of  great  diftindtion 
and  eminent  merit  to  declare  themfelves  of  the  Stoic  fedt,  or  at  lead 
to  prefer  its  moral  fyflem  to  that  of  any  other  fchool.-  The  preva- 
lence of  the  Chriftian  dodlrine  at  this  period  feems  to  have  contri- 
buted, in  no  fmall  degree,  to  the  fuccefs  of  Stoicifm,  by  leading  its 
followers,  to  whom  the  language  and  tenets  of  Chriftianity  could  not 
be  unknown,  to  foften  the  extravagancies  of  their  own  fyftem,  and 
to  clothe  its  dogmas  in  a more  popular  drefs.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Stoic  fedl  acquired  great  credit  and  authority  from  the  illuflrious 
examples  of  many  perfons  of  both  fexes,  who,  in  thefe  times  of 
civil  oppreffion,  bravely  encountered  death  in  the  caufe  of  liberty 
and  virtue.  Among  the  heroines  of  this  age,  Tacitus  mentions  the 
two  Arrias,  the  wives  of  Caecina  Paetus  and  Thrafeas,  and  Fannia 
the  wife  ofHelvidius.  From  thefe  and  other  caufes,  the  Stoic  fedt, 
in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  prevailed  almod  through  the  v/hole  Roman 
empire. 

-- — — - Melius  nos 

Zenonis  praecepta  monent,  nec  enim  omnia  qusedam 
Pro  vita  facknda  putat,  fed  Cantaber  unde 

Stoicvfs, 
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Stoicus,  antiqui  prsefertim  aetate  Metelli  ? 

Nunc  torus  Graias  noftrafque  habet  orbis  Athenas%* 

Under  Antoninus  Pius,  fchools  of  Stoicifm  were  fupported  at  the 
public  expence  in  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  probably  too  at  Rome ; 
for  Antoninus,  after  he  came  to  the  purple,  vihted  the  houfe  of 
Apollonius  the  Stoic  to  fludy  philofophy At  Tarfus  in  Cilicia 
there  was  alfo  a Stoic  fchool,  which  produced  feveral  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  general  credit  which  the  Stoic  doctrine 
obtained,  it  met  with  powerful  oppofition  from  feveral  quarters ; 
particularly  from  the  Sceptics,  who  were  ingenious,  and  ind.  fatiga- 
ble,  in  their  endeavours  to  overturn  every  dogmatic  fyflem ; and 
from  the  Alexandrian  fedt,  which,  by  its  deftrudtive  plan  of  coalition, 
corrupted  the  genuine  dodlrine  of  every  other  fchool.  From  the 
period  when  the  motley  Ecledlic  fyftem  was  eftabliilied,  Stoicifm 
began  to  decline  j and  in  the  age  of  Auguftine  it  no  longer  fubfifted 
as  a diftindt  fedt.  It  was  only  during  the  fliort  fpace  of  two  hundred 
years,  that  the  Roman  fchool  of  Zeno  was  adorned  with  illuftrious 
names  which  claim  a place  in  the  hidory  of  philofophy  h 

The  firft  Stoic  who  merits  attention  in  this  period  is  Atheno- 
DORUs‘‘,  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.,  He  lived  at  Rome,  and  on  account 
of  his  learning,  wifdom,  and  moderation,  was  highly  efleemed  by 
Auguftus.  His  opinion  and  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  em- 
peror, and  are  faid  to  have  led  him  into  a milder  plan  of  government 

“ Sat.  XV,  V.  io8. 

* Zeno  indeed  has  taught  us  founder  wit, 

“ Better  to  die  than  a vile  deed  commit.” 

But  how  fhould  Spaniards  know  the  Stoic  lore  ? 

Which  Rome  e’en  knew  not  in  thofe  days  of  yore. 

Learning  indeed  is  now  more  widely  fpread, 

And  Greek  and  Latin  every  where  are  read.  Owen. 

Lucian,  in  Eunuch,  t.  iv.  p.  i6o.  Capitolin.  in  Anton.  P.  c.  ii.  in  Aurel.  c.  lO. 
Xiphil.  in  Ant.  Strabo.  1.  xiv.  p.  673.  Athen.  1.  Iv.  p.  186. 

* Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  xiv.  c.  2.  Phot.  Cod.  124.  Aug.  adv,  Acad.  1.  iii.  c.  18. 

^ Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  391.  Zofim.l.  i.  c.  6.  Lucian,  in  Macrob.  t,  ii.  p.  829. 
Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  4.  Suidas. 
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tlian  he  had  at  firft  adopted.  He  obtained  for  his  fellow  citizens, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tarfus,  relief  from  a part  of  the  burden  of  taxes 
which  had  been  impofed  upon  them,  and  was  on  this  account  ho- 
noured with  an  annual  feffival.  Athenodorus  was  entrufted  by  Au- 
guftus  with  the  education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius  ; and,  that 
he  might  the  more  fuccefsfully  execute  his  charge,  his  illuftrious 
pupil  became,  for  a while,  a refident  in  his  houfe.  This  philofo- 
pher  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Tarfus,  where  he  died  in  his  eighty- 
fecond  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nero  lived,  and  taught,  at  Rome, 
AnNu^us  CoRNUTUsh  ail  African  ; a name  not  without  diftindlion 
in  the  family  of  the  Stoics.  He  excelled  in  criticifm  and  poetry ; but 
his  principal  fludy  w’^as  philofophy.  His  merit,  as  a teacher  of  the 
Stoic  dodrine,  fufficiently  appears  from  his  having  been  the  pre- 
ceptor of  that  honeft  advocate  for  virtue,  the  fatirift  Perlius.  How 
highly  the  mafter  was  efteemed  by  his  pupil  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  palTage,  among  many  others 

Cumque  iter  ambiguum  eft,  et  vitse  nefeius  error 
Deducit  trepidas  ramofa  in  compita  mentes 
Me  tibi  fuppofui : teneros  tu  fufeipis  annos 
Socratico,  Cornute,  finu,  tunc  fallere  folers 
Appolita  intortos- extendi  t regula  mores : 

Et  premitur  ratione  animus,  vincique  laborat, 

Artificemque  tuo  ducit  fub  poUice  vultum. 

Perfius, 

“ Suidas.  A.  Cell.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  I.  ix.  c.  lO.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  401. 

^ Sat.  V.  ver.  34. 

* Scarce  had  I reach’d  the  flippery  point  of  life. 

Where  vice  and  virtue  wage  a doubtful  ftrife  j 
Where  inexperience  flexile  youth  betrays. 

And  leads  it  devious  thro’  her  mazy  ways  j 
But  lo  ! Cornutus,  thy  direfting  hand 
Sudden  I fought,  I ftoop’d  to  thy  command  1 
On  thy  Socratic  bofom  lay  reclin’d. 

While  wholefome  precepts  form’d  the  lift’ning  mind. 

Thy 
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Perfius,  dying  before  his  nnafler,  left  him  his  library,  with  a confi- 
durable  fu.n  of  money;  but  Cornutus,  accepting  only  the  books, 
gave  the  money  to  the  lifters  of  Perlius.  The  poet  Lucan  was  alfo 
one  of  his  pupils.  Under  Nero,  Cornutus  was  driven  into  exile  for 
his  freedom  of  fpeech.  The  emperor  having  written  feveral  books 
in  verfe  upon  the  affairs  of  Rom.e,  and  his  flatterers  advifing  him  to 
continue  the  poem,  this  honeft  Stoic  had  the  courage  to  remark, 
that  he-  doubted  whether  fo  large  a work  v/ould  be  read  ; and  when 
it  was  urged,  that  Chryfippus  had  written  as  much,  he  replied. 

His  writings  were  ufeful  to  mankind.”  After  fuch  an  unpardonable 
offence  againft  imperial  vanity,  the  only  wonder  was,  that  Cornutus 
efcaped  with  life 

Caius  Musonius  Rufus  \ a Tufcan  of  equeftrian  rank,  who 
enjoyed  military  honours,  was  a great  admirer  of  the  Stoic  philofophy, 
and  took  much  pains  to  dilfeminate  its  principles  and  precepts 
among  the  Roman  youth  ; particularly  among  the  officers  of  the 
army.  The  attempt  was  ridiculed  by  fome,  and  offended  others. 
Nero,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  himfelf  efcape  the  admonitions  of  this 
bold  reformer,  was  difpleafed  at  his  freedom,  and  banilhed  him  to 
Gy$ra.  He  was  afterwards,  however,  recalled  by  Vefpaflan:  and 
that  emperor  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  liis  conduft,  particularly  in 
his  ftrenuous  oppolition  to  the  meafures  of  Egnotius  Celer,  a man 
univerfally  detefted,  that  when,  at  the  inftigation  of  Mucian,  he 
baniflied  the  phiiofophers  from  Rome  and  Italy,  hlufonius  alone 

Thy  ftandard  rule  with  nice  addrefs  applied, 

Correfted  every  thought  that  warp’d  afide. 

My  foul  by  reafon’s  force  convidled  flood. 

Its  error  faw,  and  ftrove  to  be  fubdued. 

Thy  abler  fkill  fubmilTive  it  obey’d  ; 

It  took  the  ftamp  thy  forming  finger  made. 

Brewster. 

a A.  Gdl.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Dio,  1.  Ixil.  p.  715.  Eufeb.  Ecc.  H.  1.  vi.  c.  ig.  Suidas. 
Gale  Opufc.  Myth.  Pref. 

Suidas.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  iv.  c,  10,40.  1.  xlv.  c.  59,  60.  Hid.  1.  Hi.  c.  8r. 
Philoftr.  Vit.  Apol.  1.  vii.  c.  16.  Xiphjl.  et  Zen.  in  Vefp.  Orig.  adv.  Celf. 
1.  iii-.  p.  156. 
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was  pemiitted  to  remain  in  the  city.  His  philofophy,  like  that  of 
Socrates,  was  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  life  and  manners,  as  m.ay  be 
inferred  from  a dilTertation  which  he  has  left  “ On  the  Exercife  of 
the  Mind,”  preferved  by  Stobaeus  k 

Among  the  Stoics  of  this  period  we  mull;  alfo  reckon  Ch^re- 
MON,  ^ an  Egyptian,  who  in  his  youth  had  the  charge  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  employed,  with  Alexander  fEgeres,  as  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
Nero.  Under  lais  name  the  epigrammatift  Martial  ridicules  the 
whole  fed;  of  the  Stoics  for  their  contempt  of  riches;  but  it  is  not 
probable,  that  Ch^remon  was  ever  in  that  Rate  of  poverty,  which 
the  poet  defcribes.  This  philofopher  wrote  a book  concerning 
comets,  quoted  by  Origen  ; and  an  account  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics and  priefthood,  of  which  a curious  fragment  is  preferved  by 
Porphyry, 

In  the  whole  fchool  of  Zeno,  there  is  no  name  more  highly  cele- 
brated thaft"  that  of  Seneca ; and  whether  we  confider  his  natural 
abilities,  his  extenfive  erudition,  or  the  number  and  merit  of  his 
writings,  this  philofopher  is  certainly  entitled  to  particular  at- 
tention. 

LUCIUS  ANN.^US  SENECA  was  a native  of  Corduba,  an 
antient  and  flourifhing  Roman  fettlement  in  Spain  k His  father,  Marcus 
Annseus  Seneca,  a man  of  equeftrian  rank,  was  a celebrated  orator  j 
his  mother’s  name  was  Heluia.  He  was  born  about  fifteen  years 
before  the  death  of  Auguftus,  or  the  year  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Chriftian  sra'j  and  was  brought  to  Rome  while  a child,  pro- 
bably for  education,  by  his  aunt,  who  accompanied  him  on  account 
of  the  delicate  Rate  of  his  health  k Elis  firR  Rudies  were  devoted 
by  his  father  to  eloquence ; but  his  mind,  naturally  difpofed  towards 
ferious  and  weighty  purfuits,  foon  pafied  over  from  v/ords  to  things ; 


^ Serm.  117.  Suidas.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1.  v.  c.  10. 1.  x\.  c.  57.  Porph. 

1.  Iv.  p.  360.  Orig.  adv.  Cell.  1.  i.  p.  46.  Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  <=  L.  xi.  ep.  57. 

^ Plin.  Hift.  N.  1.  iii.  c.  l.  Strabo,  1.  iit.  Tac.  Ann.  1.  xiv.  c.  54. 

* Qu,  Nat.  1,  i.  c.  I.  ' Conf.  ad  Helv.  c.  16.  Ep.  loS, 
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and  he  chofe  rather  to  reafon  with  the  philofophers,  than  to  declaim 
with  the  rhetoricians.  This  propenlity  was  difpleafing  to  his  father, 
who,  having  hinifelf  no  tafle  for  philofophy,  thought  it  a frivolous 
Hudy,  and  had  no  other  objed:  of  ambition,  either  for  himfelf  or  his 
children,  than  eloquence.  His  fon  Junius  Gallic  fucceeded  in  this 
purfuit,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  melody  of  his  elocution : but 
Lucius  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpofe  of  devoting  himfelf 
to  wifdom.  Sotion,  a philofopher,  who,  though  of  the  Pythagorean 
fed,  inclined  to  the  Stoic  dodrine  concerning  morals,  \vas  fixed 
upon  as  his  preceptor.  But,  whether  it  was  that  Seneca  was  dif- 
gufted  with  the  feverity  of  the  Pythagoric  difeipline,  or  that  he  was 
dilfatisfied  with  the  obfeure  dogmas  of  this  fchool,  he  foon  forfook 
Sotion,  and  became  a difciple  of  Attains,  a Stoic ; at  the  fame  time, 
occalionally  conyerfing  with  philofophers  of  other  feds,  and  freely 
examining  the  writings,  or  dodrines,  of  the  feveral  founders  of  the 
Grecian  fchools.  Through  his  father’s  importunity,  he  for  a fliort 
time  interrupted  his  philofophical  ftudies  to  engage  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  courts;  and  we  are  allured  by  fo  good  a judge  as  Quintilian, 
that,  vvhild;  he  continued  to  plead,  his  fpeeches,  if  deficient  in  fome 
of  the  graces  of  oratory,  abounded  with  that  good  fenfe  and  llrength 
of  thought,  which  are  the  bafis  of  eloquence  b 

Thus  furnifhed  with  plentiful  ftores  of  learning,  and  with  a com- 
petent Ikill  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  Seneca,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  afpired  to  the  honours  of  the  Hate.  The  firld 
office  with  which  he  was  invefted  was  that  of  Quieftor ; but  at 
what  time  he  obtained  it  is  uncertain’’.  From  this  time,  his  tjood 
fortune  made  rapid  advances ; and  he  foon  rofe  to  diHindion  in  the 
court  of  Claudius : but  the  particulars  of  his  public  life,  during  this 
period,  are  no  where  preferved.  tience  it  is  impoffible  to  difeever 
with  certainty  the  caufe  of  the  charge,  which  was  publicly  brought 
againft  him,  of  adultery  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 

* Dial,  de  CaulT.  Cot.  Eloq.  De  Vit.  Beat.  c.  3.  De  Benef.  1.  ii,  c.  17.  I.  iv. 

7.  De  Prov.  c,.  5.  Qu.  Nat  1.  iii.  c.  29.  Ep.  g,  18,  2r,  33,  41,  45,  48,  58,  65* 
75,  89,  94,- 97,  100,  107.  Cojif.  ad  Helv.  c.  16. 
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and  wife  of  Vinicius.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  infamous- 
charafter  of  Meffalina  % who  inftigated  the  profecution,  that  he  was 
accufed  without  any  fufficient  ground.  The  affair,  notwitliftanding; 
terminated  in  his  banifliment : and  Seneca,  after  having  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  been  diflinguiihcd 
among  the  great,  was  obliged  to  remain  eight  years  an  exile  in  the 
ifand  of  Coriica.  Here,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  own  account,  he 
paffed  his  time  agreeably,  devoting  himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy,  and  elegant  learning.  In  a letter  to  his  mother,  he 
fays “ Be  affured  that  I am  as  cheerful  and  happy,  as  in  the  days 
of  my  greatefl  profperity  : I may  indeed  call  my  prefent  days  fuch  ; 
fince  my  mind,  free  from  care,  is  at  leifure  for  its  favourite  purfuits, 
and  can  either  amufe  itfelf  with  lighter  ifudies,  or,  in  its  eager  fearch 
after  truth,  rife  to  the  contemplation  of  its  own  nature,  and  that  of 
the  univerfe.”  But  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  Stoic  oflenta- 
tion  had  not  fome  flaare  in  diftating  this  report ; for  we  find  him,  in 
another  place,  exprefiing  much  diftrefs  on  account  of  his  misfor- 
tune, and  courting  the  emperor  in  a flrain  of  fervile  adulation,  little 
worthy  of  fo  eminent  a philofopher. 

Agrippina,  the  fecond  wife  of  Claudius,  whofe  charadter  was  the 
reverfe  of  that  of  Mefialina,  employed  her  interefi;  with  the  emperor 
in  favour  of  Seneca ; and  not  only  obtained  his  recal  from  banifh- 
ment,  but  prevailed  upon  Claudius  to  confer  upon  him  the  ho- 
nourable office  of  pr^tor  h Her  inducement  to  this  meafure  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  a defire  of  engaging  a philofopher  of  fo  much 
diftindlion  and  merit  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  fon.  Proba- 
bly, too,  fhe  hoped,  by  attaching  Seneca  to  her  family,  to  flrengthen 
Nero’s  interefi;  in  the  fi;ate ; for  the  Roman  people  would,  of  courfe, 
entertain  high  expedlations  from  a prince  educated  under  fiach  a 
mailer.  Afranius  Burrhus,  a praetorian  praefedl,  was  joined  with 
Seneca  in  this  important  charge : and  thefe  two  preceptors,  who 

3 Suet,  in  Calig.  c.  19.  in  Claud,  c.  29.  Dio,  1.  lx.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xiil.  c.  42. 

* Confol.  adflel.  c.  4.  ad  Polyb.  c.  ar.  ' Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xii.  c.  8. 
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were  iiitrulled  with  equal  authority,  and  had  each  his  refpective 
department,  executed  their  truft  with  perfect  harmony,  and  with 
fome  degree  of  fuccefs;  Burrhus  inflrufting  his  pupil  in  the  military 
art,  and  inuring  him  to  wholefome  difcipline  ; Seneca  furnilhing 
him  with  the  principles  of  philofophy,  and  the  precepts  of  wifdom 
and  eloquence  ; and  both  endeavouring  to  confine  their  pupil  within 
the  limits  of  decorum  and  virtue*.  Whil ft  thefe  preceptors  united 
their  authority,  Nero  was  reftrained  from  indulging  his  natural  pro- 
penfities  ; but  after  the  death  of  Burrhus,  the  influence  of  Seneca 
declined,  and  the  young  prince  began  to  difclofe  that  depravity,  which 
afterwards  ftained  his  character  with  eternal  infamy 

Still,  however,  Seneca  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  prince:  and,  after 
Nero  was  advanced  to  the  empire,  he  long  continued  to  load  his 
preceptor  with  honours  and  riches.  Partly  from  inheritance  and 
marriage,  but  chiefly  through  imperial  munificence,  he  polfefted  a 
large  eftate,  and  lived  in  great  fplendour'.  Juvenal  fpeaks  of 

• SeneciE  prsedivitis  hortos''.* 

A fuperb  manfion  at  Rome,  delightful  country  feats,  rich  furniture, 
including,  as  Dio  particularly  mentions,  five  hundred  cedar  tables 
with  ivory  feet,  uniform  and  of  excellent  workmanfhip  % were  articles 
of  luxury  hitherto  unufual  among  philofophers ; and  were  thought 
by  many  not  very  confiftent  with  that  high  tone  of  indifference,  in 
which  the  Stoics,  and  among  the  reft  Seneca  himfelf,  fpoke  of  ex- 
ternal good.  Suilius,  one  of  his  enemies  , afleed  by  what  wifdom, 
or  by  what  precepts  of  philofophy,  Seneca  had  been  able,  during 
four  years  of  imperial  favour,  to  amafs  the  immenfe  fum  of  three 
hundred  thoufand  fejlertia 

* Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xiii.  c.  2.  ^ Tac.  Ann.  1.  xlv.  c.  52. 

' Confol.  ad  Helv.  c.  2.  Tac.  Ann.  1.  xiv.  c.  53.  Sat.  ix. 

* The  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Seneca. 

' Dio,  1.  Ix.  Ep.  67.  ^ Tac.  Ann.  1.  xiii.  c,  42.  52,  53. 
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• Seneca  perceived  the  gathering  clouds  of  jealoufy  and  envy ; and 
faw  that  his  fovereign-  himfelf,  whofe  vices  were  now  become  too 
imperious  to  endure  reftraint,  was  difpofed  to  liflen  to  the  whifpers 
of  obloquy.  In  hopes  of  efcaping  the  deflruffcion  which  threatened 
himj  he  earneftly  requefted  the  emperor’s  permiffion  to  withdraw 
from  the  court,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to-  philofophy ; 
he  even. offered  to  refund  the  immenfe  treafures  which  royal  bounty  had 
laviflied  upon  him,  and  to  retire  with  a bare  competency.  Nero  re- 
jefted  his  propofal,  and  affured  him  of  the  continuance  of  his  favour  j, 
but  the  philofopher  knew  the  emperor’s  difpofition  too  well  to  rely 
upon  his  promifes.  From  this  time  Seneca  declined  all  ceremo- 
nious vifits,  avoided  company,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  indifpofi- 
tion,  or  a defire  of  profecuting  his  ftudier,  confined  himfelf  almofi: 
entirely  to  his  own  houfe  h.  , 

It  was  not  long  before  Seneca  was  convinced,  that  in  difiruffing  a 
tyrant,  whofe  mind  was  wholly  occupied  by  fufpicion,  he  had  acted 
prudently.  Antonius  Natalis,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Pifo,  upon  his  examination,  in  order  to  court  the  favour  of 
Nero,  or  perhaps  even  at  his  inftigation,.  mentioned  Seneca  among  the 
number  of  the  confpirators.  This  fingle  evidence  was  by.  the  tyrant 
deemed  fufficient  againfc  the  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  education,  and  whom  he  had  called  his  friend..  To  giveibme, 
colour  to  the  accufation,  Natalis  pretended,  that  he  had  been  fent  b^r 
Pifo  to  vifit  Seneca  whilfl  he  was  fick,  and  to  complain  of  his  having 
refufed  to  fee  Pifo,  who  as  a fl'iend  might  have  expecfiied  free  accefs 
to  him  upon  all  occafions  ^ and  that  Seneca,  in  reply,  had  faid,  that 
frequent  converfations  could  be  of  no  fervice  to  either  party,  but 
that  he  confidered  his  own  fafety  as  involved  in  that  of  Pifo.  Gra- 
nins Sylvanus,  tribune  of  the  prstorian  cohort,  was  fent  to  afk  Se- 
neca, whether  he  recollediied  what  had  pafied  between  himfelf  and 
Natalis. : Seneca,  whether  by  accident  or  defign  is  uncertain,  had 
that  day  left  Campania,  and  Was  at  his  country-feat,  about  four 
miles  from  the  city.  In  the  evening,  while  he  w:,s  at  fupper  with 

“ Tac.  Ann.  1.  xiv.  c.  53,  56.  Suet,  in  Nfj:..  c.  35, 
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his  wife  Paullina  and  two  friends,  the  tribune,  attended  by  a military 
band,  came  to  the  houfe,  and  after  giving  the  foldiers  orders  to  fur- 
round  it,  delivered  the  emperor’s  ineffage.  Seneca’s  anf.ver  w'as. 
That  he  had  received  a complaint  from  Pifo,  of  his  having  refufed 
to  fee  him ; and  that  the  ftate  of  his  health,  which  required  repofe, 
had  been  his  apology.  He  added,  that  he  faw  no  reafon  why  he 
fliould  prefer  the  fafety  of  any  other  individual  to  his  own  ; and 
that  no  one  was  better  acquainted  than  Nero  with  his  independant 
fpirit. 

This  reply  kindled  the  emperor’s  indignation ; and  he  afked  the 
medenger,  whether  Seneca  difcovered  any  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  The  tribune  alfured  him,  that  there  tvas  no  appear- 
ance either  of  terror,  or  of  diftrefs,  in  his  countenance,  or  language. 
Upon  this  the  tyrant,  who  felt  his  own  pufillanimity  reproached  by 
the  conftancy  of  the  philofopher,  ordered  him  to  return  without 
delay  to  Seneca,  with  his  peremptory  command,  immediately  to  put 
himfelf  to  death.  Silvanus,  who  had  himfelf  been  one  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  the  face  of  Seneca  upon  fuch 
aticmbalTy,  but  fent  the  fatal  meflage  by  one  of  his  centurions.  The 
philo&pher  received  it  with  perfedt  compofure,  and  aiked  permiifion 
of  the  officer  to  alter  his  will.  This  indulgence  being  refufed  him, 
he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  requefted,  that,  fince  lie  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  them  any  other  legacy,  they  would  prefcrve  in  their  memory 
a portrait  of  his  life,  as  a perpetual  monument  of  fri^ndlhip.  At 
the  fame  time  he  reftrained  their  tears,  and  exhorted  them  to  exer- 
cife  that  fortitude,  which  they  had  profeffed  to  learn  in  the  fchool  of 
philofophy.  “ Where  are  now,”  laid  he,  “ our  boafted  precepts  of 
wifdom  ? where  the  armour,  which  we  have  been  fo  many  years 
providing  againfl:  adverfe  fate?  Who  among  us  has  been  a llrangcr 
to  the  favage  fpirit  of  Nero  ? After  murdering  his  mother,  and  his 
brother,  it  was  not  to.  be  expected  that  he  would  fparc  his  pre- 
ceptor.” 

Having  converfed  in  this  manner,  for  fo.me  time,  with  his  friends, 
Seneca  embraced  his  wife,  and  earncftly  in  treated  Iier  to  moderate 
her  grief,  and  after  bis  death  to  confole  herfelf  with  the  recolledliun 
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of  his  virtues  : but  Paulliiia  refufed  every  confolation,  except  that  of 
dying  with  her  hufband,  and  earneftly  folicited  the  friendly  hand  of 
the  executioner.  Seneca,  after  exprefling  his  admiration  of  his 
wife’s  fortitude,  proceeded  to  obey  the  emperor’s  fatal  mandate,  by 
opening  a vein  in  each  arm : but,  through  his  advanced  age,  the 
vital  ftream  flowed  fo  reluflantly,  that  it  was  neceffary  alfo  to  open 
the  veins  of  his  legs.  Still  finding  his  flrrength  exhaufled  without 
any  proved:  of  a fpeedy  releafe ; in  order  to  alleviate,  if  poflible,  tlie 
anguifli  of  his  wife,  who  was  a fpedator  of  the  fcene,  and  to  fave 
himfelf  the  torture  of  witneffing  her  diflrefs,  he  perfuaded  her  to 
withdraw  to  another  chamber.  In  this  fituation,  Seneca,  with 
wonderful  recolledion  and  felf-command,  didated  many  philofophi- 
cal  refledions  to  his  fecretary.  After  a long  interval,  his  friend 
Statius  Annaeus,  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  tedious  delay  of 
death,  miniftered  ro  him  a ftrong  dofe  of  poifon ; but  even  this, 
through  the  feeble  date  of  his  vital  powers,  produced  little  effed. 
At  lad,  he  ordered  the  attendants  to  convey  him  into  a warm  bath ; 
and,  as  he  entered,  he  fprinkled  thofe  who  dood  near,  faying,  “ 1 
offer  this  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer.”  Then,  plunging  into 
the  bath,  he  was  foon  fuffocated.  His  body  was  con  fumed,  accord  - 
ing to  his  own  exprefs  order  in  a will  which  he  had  made  in  the 
height  of  his  profperity,  without  any  funeral  pomp  L 

Such  was  the  end  of  Seneca ; an  end  not  unworthy  the  pared  and 
bed  principles  of  the  Stoic  philofophy. 

The  charader,  the  fydem,  and  the  writings  of  this  philofopher 
have  been  fubjeds  of  much  difpute  among  the  learned.  Concerning 
his  charader,  a candid  judge,  who  confiders  the  virtuous  fentiments 
with  which  his  writings  abound,  the  temperate  and  abdemious  plan 
of  life  which  he  purfued  in  the  midd  of  a luxurious  court  ^ and  the 
fortitude  with  v/hich  he  met  his  fate,  will  not  hadily  pronounce 
him  to  have  been  guilty  of  adultery,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  infa- 

a Tacit.  1.  XV.  Ann,  c.  62. 

” Ep,  108.  87.  104,  112.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xv.  c.  45,  63.  1.  xiii.  c.  3.  I.  xiv.  c.  7. 
0.11,  Nat.  1.  iii,  c.  7.  Conf,  Dio,  I.  Ixi.  Xiphilin. 
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mous  MefTalina ; or  conclude  his  wealth  to  have  been  the  reward  of 
a fervile  compliance  with  the  bafe  paffions  of  his  prince.  It  has 
been  queftioned  whether  Seneca  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Stoic  or  the  Ecledlic  philofophers ; and  the  freedom  of  judgment  which 
he  exprefsly  claims,  together  with  the  refpedb  which  he  pays  to  phi- 
lofophers of  different  fedts,  clearly  prove,  that  he  did  not  implicitly 
addidt  himfelf  to  the  fyflem  of  Zeno;  nor  can  the  contrary  be  inferred 
from  his  fpeaking  of  our  Chryfippus,  and  our  Cleanthes ; for  he 
fpeaks.  alfo  of  our  Demetrius,  and  our  Epicurus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  general  tenor  and  fpirit  of  his  writings,  that  he 
adhered,  in  the  main,  to  the  Stoic  fyftem  \ With  refpedl  to  his 
writings,  as  it  is  not  our  proper  bufmefs  to  examine  their  literary 
merit,  we  flaall  content  ourfelves  with  remarking,  that,  although  he 
is  juftly  cenfured  by  Quintilian’’,  and  other  critics,  as  among  the 
Romans  the  firft  corrupter  of  Ryle,  his  works  are,  neverthelefs,  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  juR  and 
beautiful  moral  fentiments  which  they  contain,  the  extenfive  eru- 
dition which  they  difcover,  and  the  happy  mixture  of  freedom  and 
urbanity,  with  which  they  cenfm*e  vice,  and  inculcate  good  morals. 
The  writings  of  Seneca,  except  his  Books  of  “ Phylical  QueRions,” 
are  chiefly  of  the  moral  kind:  they  confiR  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  “ EpiRles,”  and  diR  in  dt  Treat  ifes,  “ On  Anger;  Confolation  ; 
Providence  ; Tranquillity  of  Mind  ; ConRancy ; Clemency;  the 
Shortnefs  of  Life ; a Happy  Life;  Retirement;  Benefits".'’ 

Among  the  more  celebrated  Stoics,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Neroj  we  muR  alfo  reckon  Dio  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  called  for 
his  eloquence  ChryfoRom.  Under  Nero  and  Vefpafian  he  followed 
the  profeffion  of  a SbphiR  ; and  in  his  juvenile  orations,  he  treated 
light  fubjedts  in  a declamatory  and  luxuriant  Ryle,  and  frequently 
inveighed  againR  the  moR  illuRrious  poets  and  philofophers  of 
antiquity.  This  raifed  no  fmall  degree  of  ill-will  againR  him, 

* Ep.  96.  78.  41.  Conf.  ad  Marc.  c.  xix.  25. 

* Inft.  1.  X.  c.  I.  Conf.  Plin.  H.  N.  1.  iv.  c.  14.  A.  Cell.  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

‘ Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  32. 
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which  induced  him  to  leave  Rome,  and  withdraw  to  Eg}"pt.  From 
this  time  he  affumed  the  charad;er  of  a Stoic  philofopher ; but  he 
retained  fo  much  of  his  former  manner,  that  he  embelliihed  his  phi- 
lofophical  difcourfes,  which  turned  chiefly  upon  moral  topics,  with 
the  graces  of  eloquence.  Both  his  do£lrine  and  pradlice  being 
ftridlly  conformable  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  he  was  a bold  cenfor 
of  vice,  and  fpared  no  individual  on  account  of  his  rank.  His  free- 
dom of  fpeech  offended  Domitian ; and  he  went  into  voluntary 
exile  in  Thrace,  where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  was  obliged  to 
fupport  himfflf  by  fervile  labour.  After  the  death  of  Domitian,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  a fhort  time  concealed  ; but,  finding 
the  foldiers  inclined  tofedition,  he  fuddenly  brought  to  their  remem- 
brance Dio  the  orator  and  philofopher,  by  haranguing  them  in  a 
drain  of  manly  eloquence,  which  foon  fubdued  the  tumult.  Both  ^ 
Nerva  and  Trajan  admitted  him  to  their  confidence,  and  the  former 
diftinguifhed  him  by  public  tokens  of  favour.  Pie  lived  to  old  age  ; 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  Orations”  of  Dio  are  ftill 
extant,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  a man  of  found  judgment 
and  lively  fancy,  and  that  he  happily  united  in  his  ffyle  the  qualities 
of  animation  and  fweetnefs 

Euphrates  of  Alexandria,  was  a friend  of  Dio  and  of  Apollo- 
nius Tyan^EUS,  who  introduced  him  to  Vefpafian.  This  emperor, 
on  fome  occafion,  preferring  the  opinion  of  Euphrates  to  that  of 
Apollonius,  a violent  quarrel  arofe  between  thefe  two  philofophers  ; 
whence  Philoffratus,  the  panegyrift  of  the  latter,  inveighs  againff 
Euphrates  vffth  great  feverity : but  it  appears  from  the  teflimony  of 
Epiftetus,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Eufebius,  that  he  was  univerfally 
efteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues.  Pliny’s  charadter  of  this  pEilo- 
fopher  is  too  intereffing  to  be  omitted.  “ If  ever  polite  learning 
flourifhed  at  Rome,  it  certainly  does  at  prefent.  Of  this  I could 

* Eunap.  in  Proem.  Philoftr.  Vit.  Soph.  1.  i,  c.  7,  8.  Vit.  Apoll,  1.  v,  c.  31.  40, 
fsynefu  Op.  p.  35,  37.  Petav.  Phot.  Cod.  205.  Dion.  Orat.  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  21, 
22,  30,  31,  71,  72,  80. 

Eunap.  in  Proem.  Philoftrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  I.  v.  c.  28,  33.  1.  vi.  c.  7,  13. 1.  vlii.  c.  3. 
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give  you  many  inflances  ; but  I wull  content  inyfelf  with  naniing 
only  Euphrates  the  philofopher.  When,  in  my  youth,  I ferved  in 
the  army  in  Syria,  I had  an  opportunity  of  converling  familiarly 
with  this  excellent  man,  and  took  fome  pains  to  gain  his  affecftion ; 
though  that  indeed  was  not  difficult ; for  he  is  exceedingly  open  to 
accefs,  and  full  of  that  gentlenefs  of  manners  which  he  teaches. 
Euphrates  is  poireffed  of  lliining  talents,  which  cannot  fail  to  intercfl 
even  the  unlearned.  He  difcourfes  with  great  accuracy,  dignity,  and 
elegance,  and  frequently  rifes  into  the  fublimity  and  luxuriance  of 
Plato  himfelf.  His  flyle  is  copious  and  diverfified,  and  fo  wonder- 
fully fweet,  as  to  captivate  even  the  moft  relucftant  auditor.  Add  to 
all  this,  his  graceful  form,  comely  afpecfl,  long  hair,  and  large  white 
beard  j circumftances  which,  though  they  may  probably  be  thought 
trifling  and  accidental,  contribute,  however,  to  procure  him  much 
reverence.  There  is  no  difgufting  negligence  in  his  drefs ; his 
countenance  is  grave,  but  not  aufterc ; his  approach  commands 
refpedl,  without  creating  awe.  With  the  flriflefl;  fandtity  he 
unites  the  mofl;  perfedt  politenefs  of  manners.  He  inveighs  againfl: 
vice,  not  againftmen;  and,  without  chaftifmg,  reclaims  the  offender. 
You  liften  with  fixed  attention  to  his  exhortations,  and  even  when 
convinced,  ffill  hang  with eagernefs  upon  his  lips*.” 

If  this  teftimony  to  the  uncommon  merit  of  Euphrates  be  com- 
pared with  the  praifes  bellowed  upon  him  by  Epidletus*’  and  Eufe- 
bius  % the  cenfures  of  Philoftratus  will  appear  deferving  of  no- 
thing but  contempt.  In  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Stoic 
philofophy,  Euphrates,  when  he  found  his  flrength  worn  out  by 
difeafe  and  old  age,  voluntarily  put  a period  to  his  life  by  drinking 
hemlock,  having  firfl,  for  fome  unknown  reafon,  obtained  permillion 
from  the  emperor  Adrian 

Another  illullrious  ornament  of  the  Stoic  fchool,  who  claims  refpedl- 
ful  attention  both  for  his  wifdom  and  his  virtues,  is  E P I C T E T U S k 

* Plin.  Ep.  1.  i.  ep.  10.  Arrian  1.  Iv.  c.  8.  p.  427. 

' Adv.  Hierocl.  c.  33.  ■’  Dio.  1.  Ixix. 

' Simplic.  Proem,  comm,  in  Enchir.  Ep.  Suidas.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ili.  p.  259. 
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This  eminent  philofopher  was  bom  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  a 
fervile  condition,  and  was  fold  as  a Have  to  Epaphroditus,  one  of 
Nero’s  domeftics.  Antient  v/riters  are  agreed  that  Epidletus  was 
lame,  but  differ  with  refped:  to  the  caufe  of  his  lamenefs.  Suidas 
fays,  that  he  loft  one  of  his  legs  when  he  was  young,  in  confequence 
of  a defluxion ; Simplicius  aflerts,  that  he  v/as  born  lame ; Celfus 
relates,  that,  when  his  mafter,  in  order  to  torture  him,  bended  his 
leg,  Epicftetus,  without  difcovering  any  fign  of  fear,  faid  to  him, 
“ You  will  break  it and  when  his  tormentor  had  broken  the  leg, 
he  only  faid,  “Did!  not  tell  you,  you  would  break  it?”  Others 
afcribe  his  lamenefs  to  the  heavy  chains  with  which  his  mafter 
loaded  him 

Having,  at  length,  by  fome  means  which  are  not  related,  obtained 
his  manumiftion,  Epidletus  retired  to  a fmall  hut  within  the  city  of 
Rome,  where,  with  nothing  more  than  the  bare  necelfaries  of  life,  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Here  he  paffed  his 
days  entirely  alone,  till  his  humanity  led  him  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
cliild,  whom  a friend  of  his  had  through  poverty  expofed,  and  to  pro- 
vide it  with  a nurfe.  ITaving  furnifhed  himfelf,  by  diligent  ftudy, 
with  a competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  philofo- 
phy, and  having  received  inftrucftions  in  rhetoric  from  Rufus,  who 
is  faid  to  have  been  himfelf  a bold  and  fuccefsful  corrector  of  public 
manners,  Epidtetus,  notwithftanding  his  poverty,  became  a popular 
rpjorai  preceptor.  Ele  v/as  an  acute  and  judicious  obferver  of  man- 
ners. Elis  eloquence  was  limple,  majeftic,  nervous,  and  pene- 
trating. His  dodtrine  inculcated  the  pureft  morals ; and  his  life 
was  an  admirable  pattern  of  fobriety,  magnanimity,  and  the  moft  rigid 
virtue 

Neither  his  humble  ftation,  nor  his  lingular  merit,  could,  however, 
fcreen  Epidletus  from  the  tyranny  of  the  monfter  Domitian.  With 
the  reft  of  the  philofophers  he  was  baniQied,  under  a mock  decree 

* Simplic.  Ib.  p.  70.  Orig.  adv.  Celf.  I.  vii.  p.  378.  Arrian.  1.  i.  c.  8. 

Simplic.  p,  70,  180.  Aul.  Cell.  1,  i.  c.  2,  Arriaa.  1.  i.  c.  8,  9,  12.  1.  iii.  c.  15, 
23.  Orig.  I.  vi.  p.  283, 
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of  the  fenate,  from  Italy.  But  he  bore  his  exile  with  a degree  of 
firmnefs,  worthy  of  a philofopher  who  called  himfelf  a citizen  of 
the  world,  and  could  boaft  that,  wherever  he  went,  he  carried  liis 
befl  treafures  along  with  him.  At  Nicopolis,  the  place  which  he 
chofe  for  his  relidence,  he  profecuted  his  defign  of  corredting  vice 
and  folly  by  the  precepts  of  philofophy.  Wherever  he  could  obtain 
an  auditory,  he  difcourfed  concerning  the  true  way  of  attaining 
contentment  and  happinefs ; and  the  wifdom  and  eloquence  of  his 
difcourfes  were  fo  highly  admired,  that  it  became  a common  pradlice 
among  the  more  fludious  of  his  hearers  to  commit  them  to 
writings 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Epidletus  returned  to  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Domitian  j but  the  refpedl  Vv^hich  Adrian  entertained 
for  him  renders  it  probable.  The  “ Conference  between  Adrian 
and  Epidletus,”  if  the  work  were  authentic,  would  confirm  this 
probability  ^ but  it  is  impofiible  to  compare  it  with  his  genuine 
remains,  without  pronouncing  it  fpurious  S 

Epidtetus  flourifhed  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Adrian ; but  it  is  improbable,  notwithftanding  the  aller- 
tion  of  Themiftius  ‘ and  Suidas  that  his  life  was  protradled  to  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines  : for  Aulus  Gellius  % who  wrote  in  their 
time,  fpeaks  of  Epidletus  as  lately  dead ; and  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  mentions  him  only  to  lament  his  lofs : whereas,  had  he 
been  living  when  that  prince  engaged  preceptors  of  different  fedls, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  overlooked  the  fir  ft  ornament  of 
the  Porch,  or  preferred  his  difciple  Junius  Rufticus.  The  memory 
of  Epidletus  was  fo  highly  refpeded,  that,  according  to  Lucian,  the 
earthen  lamp  by  which  he  ufed  to  ftudy  was  fold  for  three  thoufand 
drachmas  k Epidletus  himfelf  wrote  nothing.  His  beautiful  Moral 

A,  Cell.  1.  XV.  c.  II.  1,  xvli.  c.  ig.  Suet.  iuDomit.  c.  10,  Lucian,  in  Pereor. 
t.  Iv.  p.  283.  Arrian.  Praef.  et  Di/T. 

Spartian.  in  Hadr.  c.  16.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p,  502.  v.  xiii.  p.  557. 

• Orat.  5.  « In  Epid.  c l,  5^;^.  18.  1.  vii.  § ig. 

^ Adv.  Indodt.  lib,  ement.  t.  ii.  p.  767. 
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Manual,  or  'Enchiridion,  and  his  “ Differtations”  collefted  by 
Arrian  % were  drawn  up  from  notes  which  his  difciples  took  from 
his  lips.  Simplicius  has  left  a Commentary  upon  his  dodtrine,  in 
the  ecle(flic  manner.  There  are  alfo  various  fragments  of  the 
wifdom  of  Epictetus  preferved  by  Antoninus,  Gellius,  Stobaeus,  and 
others. 

Although  the  doftrine  of  Epi<ftetus  is  lefs  extravagant  than  that 
of  any  other  Stoic,  his  writings  every  where  breathe  the  true  fpirit 
of  Stoicifm.  The  fum  of  his  moral  precepts  is,  av'^yji.  v-oci 
Endure  and  abftain  He  inculcates  contentment  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  all  things  happen  according  to  the  appointment  of  provi- 
dence, that  is,  as  the  Stoics  underftood  the  term,  according  to  the 
inevitable  order  of  fate. 

Sextus,  of  Ch^ronea''  in  Boeotia,  mull;  be  added  to  the  lift  of 
Stoics  of  this  period.  His  eminence  in  philofophy  may  be  inferred 
from  the  account  which  Antoninus  gives  of  the  able  and  faithful 
manner  in  which  he  difcharged  the  duties  of  a preceptor.  Such 
was  the  refped;  which  his  illuftrious  pupil  continued  to  entertain  for 
him,  that  after  he  was  nominated  to  the  fucceftion  in  the  imperial 
power,  he  frequently  vilited  Sextus,  to  converfe  with  him  upon  phi- 
lofophical  fubjefts  ; and  after  he  alfumed  the  Purple,  often  confulted 
him  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Certain  Dilfertations  againft 
Scepticifm,”  which  are  commonly  annexed  to  the  works  of 
Sextus  Empiricus,  were  probably  written  by  this  Sextus  of  Chae- 
ronea  L 

The  laft  ornament  of  the  Stoic  fchool,  who  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  the  great  and  good  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus % a man,  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  learning,  wifdom,  and 

® Phot.  Cod.  58.  Lucian  Pfeudom.  t.  i.  p.  524.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iii. 
p.  269.  246.  Gell.  l.xvii.  c.  19. 

‘ Suidas.  Apul.  Metam.  c.  i.  Eutrop.  1.  viii.  Dio,  1.  Ixxi.  Themift.  Orat.  ij. 

* De  Seipfo,  1.  i.  § 9.  Capitolin.  in  Marc.  c.  3. 

® Fabr.  Bib,  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  617. 

Xiphilin.  Herodian.  Vi<aor.  Eutr.  Zonar.  Capitolin.  Suidas. 
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virtue,  than  by  his  imperial  dignity.  We  fhall  here  conlider 
him  only  in  the  light  of  a philofopher,  and  a patron  of  philo- 

Aurelius,  who  was  born  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
after  having  been  early  inlfrudled  in  languages,  eloquence,  and  liberal 
arts,  followed  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius,  in  devoting  himfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  philofophy  under  Sextus  Junius,  and  other  profelTors 
of  the  Stoic  fchool.  At  the  fame  time,  he  omitted  no  opportunity 
of  acquainting  himfelf  with  the  tenets  of  other  fedts.  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  forfook  the  common  purfuits  and  amufements  of 
childhood,  and  affumed  the  habit  of  a Stoic  philofopher.  In  order 
to  inure  himfelf  to  the  hardinefs  of  the  Stoic  charadter,  he  ufed  to 
fleep  upon  the  ground,  with  no  other  covering  than  his  cloak ; and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  mother  prevailed  upon  him  to 
make  ufe  of  a leathern  couch.  So  great  was  the  refpedt  which 
he  always  retained  for  his  preceptors,  that  he  honoured  their  me- 
mory with  ftatues,  and  kept  their  bufts,  or  portraits,  in  his  domeftic 
temple 

The  accom.pliffiments  and  virtues  of  this  excellent  youth  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  condufled 
him  rapidly  through  the  feveral  ftages  of  advancement,  and  who 
appointed  Antoninus  Pius  his  fucceffor  upon  the  exprefs  condition, 
that  Aurelius  ffiould  be  next  in  fucceffion.  Aurelius,  far  from 
being  elated  with  thefe  honours,  upon  his  removal  from  his  father’s 
houfe  to  the  emperor’s,  difeovered  great  reludlance,  and  exprefled 
ftrong  apprehenfions  of  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  government. 
After  his  advancement,  he  continued  to  treat  his  parents  with  the 
fame  refpedl,  and  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to  their  advice  and  autho- 
rity as  he  had  before  always  done.  Nor  did  he  fuffer  the  engage- 
ments or  avocations  of  his  high  ftation  to  divert  him  from  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudies..  Under  the  direction  of  Apollonius  the 
Chalcidian,  a Stoic  philofopher,  he  ftudied  philofophy  as  the  foun- 

» Capitolin.  c.  2,  4.  De  Seipfo.  1,  i.  § i— 17,  Philoftr.  Vit,  Soph.  1.  ii,  c.  i.  Dio, 
1.  69,  71.  Macrob.  Sat.  l.v.  c.  i. 
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dation  of  policy,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  oflices  of  govern- 
ment ^ 

During  the  life  of  Antoninus  Pius,  this  emperor  v/as  greatly  af- 
fifted  in  the  affairs  of  government  by  Aurelius,  who  gave  him  every 
poffible  proof  of  probity,  fidelity,  and  affedlion.  After  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  which  happened  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  fixty-one, 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  fenate  and  people,  advanced  to  the  Purple ; and  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign  he  exercifed  his  power  under  the  direftion 
of  pbilofophy,  and  by  his  juflice  and  clemency  obtained  the  general 
love  of  his  fubjedls 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mild  and  gentle  fpirit  which 
this  emperor  unqueftionably  pofTeffed,  fliould,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Chriflians,  have  fo  far  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  inferior  gover- 
nors, and  the  tumultuous  complaints  of  the  people,  that  in  feveral 
provinces,  particularly  in  Gaul,  he  permitted  them  to  be  harraffed 
by  perfecution.  Perhaps  too,  that  falfe  notion  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Chriftians,  which  led  him,  with  many  others, 
to  miftake  their  meritorious  perfeverance  for  culpable  obftinacy, 
might  have  fome  fhare  in  producing  thofe  feverities  which  were 
continued  through  his  whole  reign 

An  invafion  from  the  north  having  been,  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty, repelled,  the  emperor  devoted  his  attention  to  the  inftitution 
of  ufeful  laws,  and  the  corredlion  of  civil  and  moral  diforders.  He 
never  failed  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  talents  or  merit,  and  to  recommend  the  ftriftefl  mo- 
rality by  his  own  example.  Whilfl  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  at- 
tention to  public  affairs,  he  filled  up  every  hour  of  leifure  with  philo- 

* Capitol,  c.  4,  5.  Spart.  in  Hadr.  c.  23.  Dio,  1.  71. 

’’  Capitol,  c.  6,  7,  8. 

*=  Conf.  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxiv.  c.  4.  Plin.  Ep.  1.  x.  97.  De  Seipfo.  1.  xi.  § 3. 

* A Refcript,  fent  to  Afia,  prohibiting  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriflians,  has  been 
afcribed  to  this  emperor  ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  iffued  by  his  predeceflbr, 
Antoninus  Pius.  See  Lardner’s  Heathen  Tefl.  v.  ii.  p.  159. 
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fophical  /ladies.  He^fufFered  no  material  incident  to  pafs,  without 
writing  fuch  refledlions  upon  it  as  might  ferve  to  e/labli/h  in  his 
mind  the  habit  of  virtuous  fortitude.  This  pradlice  produced  thofe 
Meditations,  which  are  defervedly  reckoned  among  the  moll 
valuable  remains  of  Stoic  phiiofophy.  Mode/ly  and  humanity, 
the  faireft  fruits  of  wifdom,  were  virtues  peculiarly  confpicuous  in 
the  character  of  this  amiable  prince.  He  defpifed  flattery,  refufed 
magnificent  titles,  and  would  fuffer  no  temples  or  altars  to  be  eredled 
in  honour  of  his  name.  When  the  rebellion  in  Syria  was  fup- 
pre/Ted,  and  the  head  of  Aulus  Ca/Tius,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  was 
brought  to  Rome,  the  emperor  received  it  with  manife/l  tokens  of 
regret,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried  \ 

During  an  interval  of  peace,  Aurelius  took  a journey  to  Athens. 
His  rout  vv^as  marked  with  actions  worthy  of  his  charadlcr:  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  antient  feat  of  the  Mufes,  he  gave  many 
welcome  proofs  of  his  love  of  learning  and  phiiofophy,  by  appointing 
public  profe/Tors,  liberally  endowing  the  fchools,  conferring  ho- 
nours upon  perfons  of  di/lingui/lied  merit,  and  performing  other  adls 
of  imperial  munificence 

Returning  to  Rome,  the  emperor  retired  to  Lavinium,  with  the 
defign  of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  favourite  /Indies.  But,  after  a 
/hort  interval,  an  irruption  of  Scythians,  and  other  Northern  people, 
obliged  him  to  lead  his  forces  again/l  them.  From  this  expedition 
he  returned  vidlorious ; but,  in  his  way  home,  he  was  feized  at 
Vienna  with  a mortal  difeafe.  Aurelius  met  his  end  with  great 
firmnefs;  expreffing,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Stoicifm,  indi/ference 
to  life,  and  contempt  of  death.  He  died  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his 
age 

Through  his  whole  life  this  illu/lrious  philofophcr  exhibited  a 
fhining  example  of  Stoic  equanimity.  His  countenance  remained 


a Capitol,  c.  12.  23. 

^ Capitol,  c.  24 — 26.  Phlloftr.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  § 12.  Dio,  1.  71, 
<=  Capitol,  c.  28,  29.  Herodian.  c.  4,  5. 
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unaltered  by  any  emotions  of  joy  or  forrow;  he  never  fuffered  hiin- 
felf  to  be  elated  by  viftory,  or  depreffed  by  defeat.  The  feverity, 
which  the  philofophical  fyftem  he  efpoufed  was  adapted  to  cherilh, 
was,  neverthelefs,  happily  chaftifed  by  an  innate  benevolence  of 
heart;  and  it  is  defervedly  reprefented  as  his  highefl  praife,  that  he 
was  able,  by  the  united  influence  of  his  precepts  and  example,  to 
make  bad  citizens  good,  and  the  good  ftill  better  k 

The  philofophical  Commentaries  of  Aurelius  Antoninus,  addrefled 
to  himfelf,  U^og  'Euvtov,  are  Meditations,  or  Soliloquies,  written 
for  his  own  ufe^  In  order  to  form  a true  judgment  of  their  mean- 
ing and  fpirit,  they  fliould  be  read,  not  as  detached  moral  maxims, 
or  reflections,  but  as  connected  with,  and  founded  upon,  the  princi- 
ples of  Stoicifm.  Through  inattention  to  this  precaution,  a mean- 
ing has  fometimes  been  annexed  to  the  words  of  Aurelius,  which 
is  inconflftent  with  his  fyftem,  and  which  he,  probably,  never  con- 
ceived. 

From  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus, 
there  were  public  fchools  of  the  Stoics  in  Athens  and  Alexandria  : 
but  their  docftrine  was  corrupted  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Eclectic 
philofophy ; and  where  we  might  expedl  to  find  difciples  of  Zeno, 
we  only  meet  with  followers  of  Ammonius.'* 

S E C T. 


* Capit.  1.  c.  Eufeb.  Hifl.  Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 

Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  21  — 25. 

* Vidend.  Schiller  Manud.  Phil.  Mor.  ad  Jurifp.  c.  r.  Gravina  Orig.  Jur.  Civ. 
Li.  § 44.  Otto  de  Stoica  Vet.  Jur.  Phil.  Lipf.  Adanud.  ad  Phil.  Stoic.  DifT.  viii.  xiv. 
Werenfels.de  Met.  Orat.  Erucker.  DifT.  de  Stoic,  fubdol.  Chrifl.  Imit.  Temp.  Helv. 
t.  iii.  § 2.  Thomas,  de  Exuft.  Mund.  Stoic.  Diffi  x.  Menag.  Hift.  mulier.  Phil.  § 75. 
Voff.  de  Sect.  c.  ig.  Jonf.  Scr.  H.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  20.  1.  ii.  c.  18.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Cozzand. 
de  Mag.  Ant.  Ph.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Heum.  AA.  Ph.  v.  iii.  p.  1 10.  v.  i.  p.  743.  v.  iii.  p.  486. 
GalePraef.  ad  Opufc.  Mythol.  Stoll.  Hift.  Ph.  Mor.  §223.  230.  234.  237.  VofT.  de 
Hift.  Gr.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  Senec.  Vit.  a Lipfio  ap.  Sen.  Op.  Vit.  a Schotto.  Gen.  1665. 
P'abr.  Bib.  Lat.  t.  iii.  p.  496.  De  Servies  Femmes  des  Douze  Crefars,  p.  ii.  p.  294. 
Blount.  Cenf.  Cel.  Auth.  p.  log.  Malebranche  de  la  Recherche,  &c.  P.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 
Pafchius  de  Var.  Mod.  Trad.  Adior.  c.  3.  § 17.  Diffi  de  Seifta  Elpiftica  Mifc.  Berol. 
t.  V.  Obf.  ult.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  Lit.  t.  i.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Vofs.  de  Hift.  Gr.  1.  ii.  c.  15. 
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Epi£l.  Vit.  a Wolfio,  Bellegarclio,  Boileavio.  Fabr.  DifT,  de  Eloq.EpicI.  in  Fafciculo. 
Budd.  de  Mor.  Phi),  p.  103.  Heinf.  de  Phil.  Stoic.  Orat.  p.  301.  SchefFer.  de  Phil. 
Ital.  c.  10.  Crell.us  de  uTn^crotpoii  et  moipoii  Epift.  Lipf.  1716.  Vit.  Anton,  a Daciero 
eta  WolHo.  Gatalcer.  Praef.  ed.  Lond.  1730.  Koeler.  Diff.  dePhil.  Aur,  Ant.  Budd. 
in  Phil.  Mor.  Anton.  Ainoen,  Lit,  t.  viii.  p.  443. 


S E C T.  8. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY 
UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS. 

^ I'  i H E Epicurean  fed,  though  degenerated  from  the  hmple  man- 
a ners  of  its  founder,  continued  to  flouriOi  through  a lono- 
courfe  of  years  under  the  Roman  emperors.  This  was  owing  in 
part  to  the  freedom  of  manners  which  it  permitted,  and  in  part  to 
the  boldnefs  with  which  if  combated  fuperflition  ; but  principally  to 
the  flrid  union  which  fubfifted  among  the  members  of  this  fchool, 
and  the  implicit  deference,  which  they  unanituoufly  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  dodrines  of  tlieir  mafterh  The  fucceffion  of  difciples  in  this 
fed  was,  as  Laertius  atteftsh  uninterrupted,  even  when  other 
fchools  began  to  fail.  In  many  places,  the  dodrine  of  Epicurus  was 
publicly  taught;  and  at  Athens,  the  Epicurean  fchool  vas  endowed 
with  a fixed  fiipend.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  there 
mufi;  have  been  among  the  Epicureans  eminent  teachers  of  their 
fyftem:  and  it  may  feem  flrange,  that  their  names  Iliould  not  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  poflerity  : but  if  the  gen’us  of  this  fed  be  con- 
fidered,  the  difficulty  vdll  be. obviated  : for,  fuch  was  the  fijperlli- 
tious  reverence,  which  the  difciples  of  this  fchool  paid  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  their  mafter,  that  they  neither  ventured  to  add  to  his  fyifem, 
nor  even  to  exercife  their  judgment  in  writing  commentaries  upon 
it ; their  whole  concern  was,  to  tranfmit  the  tenets  and  maxims  of 

a Senecge,  Ep.  33,  Tliemift.  Orat.  Iv.  Eufeb.  Prep.  1,  xiv.  c.  5.  L.  x.  § g. 
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Epicurus  uncorrupted  to  pofterity.  Hence,  whatever  celebrity  any 
of  the  preceptors  of  this  fe6t  might  have  attained  during  their  lives, 
their  names  foon  fell  into  oblivion.  Among  the  learned  men  of  this 
period,  there  v/ere,  however,  fome  who  held  the  memory  of  Epicurus 
in  high  eftimation,  and  in  many  particulars  adopted  his  dodrine,  and 
who,  therefore,  may  not  improperly  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  Epicu- 
reans. Of  thefe  the  principal  are,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Celfus,  Lucian, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  called  Pliny  the  Elder,  to  diftin- 
guifii  him  from  his  nephew  Caius  Plinius  C£Ecilius,  v/as  born  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  about  the  year  twenty-three,  and  is  commonly  faid 
to  have  been  a native  of  Verona.  In  his  youth,  he  took  upon  him 
the  military  charader,  and  ferved  in  the  army  in  the  German  war : 
but  he  foon  turned  the  courfe  of  his  ambition  into  the  channel  of 
learning,  and  by  the  indefatigable  ufe  of  excellent  talents  acquired 
extenfive  and  profound  erudition.  During  the  life  of  Nero,  his 
dread  of  the  favage  fpirit  of  that  tyrant  induced  him  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  in  private.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror, he  wrote  a critical  work  on  ambiguity  of  expreffion.  Under 
the  more  favourable  aufpices  of  Vefpafian,  the  fuperi or  abilities  of 
Pliny  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves,  not  only  in  lite- 
rary fpeculations,  but  in  public  affairs ; for  that  emperor  admitted 
him  to  his  confidence,  and  employed  him  in  important  pods.  In 
the  midfi;  of  innumerable  avocations,  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  tvith 
a degree  of  induftry  and  perfeverance  fcarceiy  to  be  paralleled.  What 
his  nephew  relates  on  this  head  muft  not  be  omitted.  After  enume- 
rating his  writings,  he  fays 

“ You  will  wonder  how  a man  of  bufinefs  could  find  time  to 
write  fo  much,  and  often  upon  fuch  difficult  fubjecfts.  You  will  be 
ftill  more  furprifed  when  you  are  informed,  that  for  fome  time  he 
engaged  in  the  profeffion  of  an  advocate  ; that  he  died  in  his  fifty- 
fixth  year ; and  that,  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  bar  to  his 
death,  he  was  bufily  occupied  in  the  execution  of  the  higheft  pofts. 


? L.  iii.  ep.  5, 
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and  in  the  fervice  of  his  prince.  But  he  had  a quick  apprehenfion, 
joined  to  unwearied  application.  In  fummer,  he  always  began  his 
ftudies  as  foon  as  it  was  night ; in  winter,  generally,  at  one  in  the 
morning,  but  never  later  than  two,  and  fometimes  at  midnight. 
He  ilept  little,  and  this  often  without  retiring  to  his  chamber. 
After  a fhort  and  light  repafl  at  noon,  according  to  the  cuflom  of 
our  anceflors,  he  would  frequently,  in  fummer,  if  he  was  difengaged 
from  bulinefs,  recline  in  the  fun ; fome  author,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  read  to  him,  from  which  he  made  extracts  and  obfervations. 
This  indeed  was  his  conftant practice  in  reading;  for  he  ufed  to  fay, 
that  no  book  was  fo  bad,  but  fomething  might  be  learned  from  it. 
When  this  v/as  over,. he  commonly  went  into  the  cold  bath,  and  as 
foon  as  he  came  out  of  it,  took  a flight  refrefliment,  and  then  repofed 
himfelf  for  a Abort  time.  After  which,  as  if  it  had  been  a new  day, 
he  refumed  his  fludies  till  fupper  time,  when  a book  was  again  read 
to  him,  upon  which  he  made  fome  curfory  remarks.  In  fummer, 
he  rofe  from  fupper  by  day-light,  and  in  winter,  as  foon  as  it  was 
dark : and  this  was  an  invariable  rule  with  him.  Such  was  his 
manner  of  life,  amidfl;  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  town.  But  in  tlie 
country,  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  Hudy.  Even  in  the  batli, 
while  he  was  rubbed  and  wiped,  either  fome  book  was  read  to  him, 
or  he  dictated  himfelf.  When  he  was  travelling,  he  attended  to  no 
other  objedt.  A fecretary  conllantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot. 
For  the  fame  reafon  he  was  always,  at  Rome,  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another  in  a chair.  I remember  he  once  reproved  me  for 
walking;  “ You  need  not,”  fays  he,  “lofe  fo  much  time”:  for  he 
thought  all  time  loft,  which  was  not  devoted  to  ftudy.  It  was  this 
intenfe  application  which  enabled  my  uncle  to  write  fo  many  vo- 
lumes, befides  a hundred  and  fixty,  which  he  left  me,  containino- 
extradls  and  obfervations,  written  in  a very  fmall  charadter.” 

Out  of  all  the  rich  fruits  of  Pliny’s  induftry,  one  work  only  has 
efcaped  the  ravages  of  time,  his  « Natural  Hiftory  of  the  World': 

* Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  405.  t.  ii.  p.  562, 
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a valuable  treafury  of  antient  knowledge ; concerning  which,  not- 
withftanding  all  its  errors  and  extravagancies,  we  do  not  fcruple, 
with  fome  allowance  for  rhetorical  decoration,  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Younger  Phny,  who  calls  it  “ a comprehenfive  and 
learned  work,  fcarcely  lefs  various  than  nature  herfelf.”  The  au- 
thor, in  the  dedication  to  Vefpafian,  makes  this  modeft  apology  for 
the  defeats  of  his  hiflory  : 

‘‘  The  path  which  i have  taken  has  hitherto  been,  in  a great 
roeafure,  untrodden ; and  holds  forth  to  the  traveller  few  entice- 
ments. None  of  our  own  writers  have  fo  much  as  attempted  thefe 
fubjedls  ; and  even  among  the  Greeks  no  one  has  treated  of  them  in 
their  full  extent.  The  generality  of  authors  in  their  purfuits  attend 
chiefly  to  amufement ; and  thofe  who  have  the  charadler  of  writing 
with  great  depth  and  refinement  are  involved  in  impenetrable  obfcu- 
rity.  Such  is  the  extent  of  my  undertaking,  that  it  comprehends 
every  topic  which  the  Greeks  include  under  the  name  of  Encyclo- 
pcedia ; of  which,  however,  fome  are  as  yet  utterly  unknown,  and 
others  have  been  rendered  uncertain  by  excefiive  fubtlety.  Other 
parts  of  my  fubjefl  have  been  fo  often  handled,  that  readers  are  be- 
come cloyed  v/ith  them.  Arduous  indeed  is  the  talk  to  give  what 
is  old  an  appearance  of  novelty  y to  add  weight  and  authority  to 
what  is  new  ; to  call;  a lufire  upon  fubjedls  which  time  has  obfciired; 
to  render  acceptable  what  is  become  trite  and  difgufi-ing ; to  obtain 
credit  to  doubtful  relations  ; and,  in  a word,  to  reprefen t every  thing 
according  to  nature,  and  with  all  its  natural  properties.  A defign 
like  this,  even  though  incompletely  executed,  will  be  allowed  to  be 
grand  and  noble.”  He  adds  afterwards,  “ Many  defects  and  errors 
have,  I doubt  not,  efcaped  me ; for,  befides  that  I partake  of  the 
common  infirmities  of  human  nature,  I have  written  this  work 
in  the  midfi:  of  engagements,  at  broken  periods  which  I have  llolen 
from  fleep.” 

It  would  be  iinjufi;  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  not  to  ad- 
mit this  apology  in  its  full  extent ; and  it  would  be  Hill  more  unjuH, 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his  work,  by  comparing  it  with  modern 
productions  in  natural  hiltory,  written  after  the  additional  obferva- 
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tions  of  feventeen  hundred  years.  Some  allowance  ought  alfo  to  be 
made  for  the  careleffnefs  and  ignorance  of  tranfcribers,  who  have  fo 
iieutilated  and  corrupted  this  work,  that,  in  many  places,  the  author’s 
meaning  lies  almoft  beyond  the  reach  of  conjedture. 

With  refpedt  to  philofophical  opinions,  Pliny  did  not  rigidly  adhere 
to  any  fedt,  but  occafionally  borrowed  fjch  tenets  from  each,  as 
fuited  his  prefent  inclination  or  purpofe.  He  reprobates  the  Epicu- 
rean tenet  of  an  infinity  of  worlds ; favours  the  Pythagorean  notion 
of  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres ; fpcaks  of  the  univerfe  as  God,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Stoics ; and  fometimes  feems  to  pafs  over  into  the 
field  of  the  Sceptics.  For  the  mod:  part,  however,  he  leans  towards 
the  dodtrine  of  Epicurus 

The  infatiable  defire,  which  this  philofopher  always  difcovered  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  at  lad  proved  fatal 
to  him.  An  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Mount  Vefuvius  happening 
while  Pliny  lay,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  at  Mifenum, 
his  curiofity  induced  him  to  approach  fo  near  to  tlie  mountain,  that 
he  was  fuflbcated  by  the  grofs  and  noxious  vapours  which  it  fent 
forth.  An  intereding  account  of  the  particulars  of  this  tragical 
event  is  given  by  Pliny  the  Younger it  happened  in  the  year  fcvcn  tv- 
nine. 

Celsus,  the  adverfary  of  chridianity  to  whom  Origen  replies, 
though  in  his  attack  he  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  Platonic  and  Stoic 
weapons,  is  exprefsly  ranked  by  Lucian  % as  well  as  Origen 
among  the  followers  of  Epicurus : and  this  fuppofition  b.d  ac- 
counts for  the  violence  with  which  he  oppofed  the  Chrldian  reli- 
gion ; for  an  Epicurean  would  of  courfe  rejedt,  without  examina- 
tion, all  pretenfions  to  divine  communications  or  powers.  The  ex- 
tradls  from  his  writings,  preferved  by  Origen,  at  the  Line  time  that 
they  prove  him  to  have  been  an  inveterate  enemy  to  chridianity, 
fliew  that  he  was  not  deditute  of  learning  and  ability.  Cclfus,  be- 
fides  his  book  againd  the  Chridians,  wrote  a piece  entitled,  ‘‘  Pre- 

* Hift.  Nat.  1.  ii.  c.  I,  3,  5,  7.  ^ f L.  vi.  ep.  16. 

• Luc.  de  Alexandro.  <»'  Origen  cont.  Celfum,  1.  i.  p.  S.. 
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cepts  of  Living  Well,”  and  another  ‘‘  Againd;  Magic  j”  but  no 
part  of  his  writings  are  extant,  except  the  quotations  made  by  Ori- 
gen.  Lucian  dedicates  to  him  his  account  of  Alexander  the  im- 
poftor.  That  Lucian’s  friend  was  the  fame  Celfus,  againft  whom 
Origen  wrote,  appears  from  this  circurnfcance,  that  both  Lucian  and 
Origen  afcribe  to  him  the  work  againft  magic.  Celfus  was  born 
towards  the  clofe  of  Adrian’s  reign,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Lucian  under  Aurelius  Antoninus  L 

Lucian  ^ the  celebrated  fatirifi,  was  a native  of  Samofata,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euphrates,  and  flourilhed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines 
and  Commodus.  In  his  youth,  his  father,  who  was  of  low  rank, 
was  defirous  to  have  diverted  his  attention  from  letters,  and  put  him 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a ftatuary;  but,  being  unfortu- 
nate in  his  fil'd;  attempts,  he  deferted  his  art,  and  fled  to  Antioch, 
where  he  engaged,  not  vvithout  fuccefs,  in  the  profeffion  of  a 
pleader.  He  foon,  however,  grew  tired  of  this  employment,  and 
gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  praftice  of  eloquence,  in  the  charafter 
of  a fophifl;  or  rhetorician.  In  this  capacity,  he  travelled  through 
feveral  countries,  particularly  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Greece.  At  length, 
he  paflTed  over  to  the  fliudy  of  philofophy.  Without  rigoroufly  ad- 
diding  himfelf  to  any  fed,  he  gathered  up  from  each  whatever  he 
found  ufeful,  and  ridiculed,  with  an  eafy  vein  of  humour  and  plea- 
fantry,  whatever  he  thought  trifling  or  abfurd.  Like  Maximus  Ty- 
rius,  Themiftius,  and  feveral  other  eminent  men  of  this  age,  he 
united  the  arts  of  eloquence,  and  the  graces  of  fine  writing,  with  the 
precepts  of  philofophy  L 

Photlus and  feveral  modern  writers,  have  ranked  Lucian  among 
the  Sceptics  : they  might  more  properly  have  given  him  a place 
among  the  Socratics.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  fed  which  he  feems 
to  have  been  fo  much  inclined  to  favour  as  the  Epicurean.  He 
fpeaks  of  Epicurus  as  the  only  philofopher,  who  had  been  ac- 

* Orig.  cont.  Celf.  1.  i.  p.  52.  ili.  136.  iv.  204,  206,  215.  v.  249.  vii.  342.  Fab. 

Bib.  Gr.  V.  ii.  p.  809.  v.  v.  p.  219.  ^ Suidas. 

* In  Revivifc.  t.  iii.  p.  156.  Apolog.  pro  M6rced.  cond.  t,  i.  385.  Herod,  t.  iii, 

p.  219.  Luc.  Hift.  t.  ii.  p.  379.  Conviv.  t.  iv.  p.  366,  ‘‘  Cod.  128. 
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quainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  his  followers  as,  in  the 
midfl  of  mad  men,  alone  retaining  a found  mind.  Himfelf  a Avorn 
enemy  to  impofture,  he  preferred  the  fedt  which  profelTed  to  annihi- 
late fuperftition  > and  he  dedicated  his  narrative  of  the  impodurcs  of 
Alexander  to  Celfus,  an  Epicurean  *. 

Whatever  credit  be  allowed  to  Lucian  as  a humorous  fatirid,  he 
is,  however,  much  to  be  cenfured  for  having,  in  many  indances, 
differed  his  propenfity  towards  ridicule  to  lead  him  into  fevere  and 
unjud  farcafms  againd  the  whole  body  of  philofophers,  and  into  a 
credulous,  or  illiberal,  adoption  of  tales  injurious  to  the  mod  refpccft- 
able  charadters  of  antiquity.  His  mifreprefentation  of  the  dodtrine, 
and  his  unfupported  infmuations  againd  the  charadter,  of  Socrates; 
the  contempt  with  which  he  treats  Chryfippus  and  Aridotlc,  as  mere 
triflers;  and  the  abfurd  dories  which  he  admits,  without  adducing 
any  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  are  violations  of  candour  and 
truth,  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made,  unlefs  it  be  faid,  that  Lu- 
cian introduced  them  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  enliven  his  fatire, 
without  ferioufly  believing  them  himfelf,  or  expedting  that  they 
diould  be  believed  by  his  readers  ^ His  ridicule  of  the  Chridians 
was  owing  to  another  caufe,  an  entire  mifapprchenllon  of  their  cha- 
radler,  and  of  the  nature  of  their  religion ; and  is  therefore  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice. 

Under  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Lucian  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Egypt,  with  a liberal  falary ; but  how  long  he  continued  there,  or 
where  he  paffed  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  does  not  appear'.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  or,  as  fome  fiy,  ninety  years,  and  died  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus.  His  dialogues  are  dill  extant : they  are 
written  with  humour,  and  difeover  great  erudition. 

We  mud  not  clofe  our  account  of  eminent  men  who  favoured  the 
Epicurean  fedt,  without  mentioning  Diogenes  Laertius,  a wri- 
ter, to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  fadls  refpedting  the 

» Hermot.  t.  ii.  p.  170.  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  549—51.  569,  570,  576,  581—84. 

^ lb.  Vit.  AuiSlio,  &c.  t.  iii.  105 — 128.  Pifeator. 

Quomodo  Hift.  Scrib.  t.  ii.  p.  343.  de  Merced.  Cond.  t.  i.  p.  382.  TragopoJr. 
t.  iii.  p.  672.  Ocyp,  p.  722.  Hercul.  Gall.  t.  i.  p.  81 1, 
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hiflory  of  philofophy.  His  predileftion  for  Epicureanifm  is  Hiewii 
in  the  extraordinary  pains  he  has  taken  to  give  an  accurate 
fummary  of  the  dodlrine  of  Epicurus,  and  a full  detail  of  his  life  : 
neverthelefs,  he  fometimes  feems  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence.  Whatever  fyfeem  he  efpoufed,  or  if  he  was  in  reality 
addidied  to  none,  as  a colledlor  of  philofophical  fadts  he  is  entitled  to 
the  praife  of  having  caft  much  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian 
fedts.  His  Memoirs  of  “ The  Lives,  Opinions  and  Apothegms  of 
Celebrated  Philofophers  %”  as  a repolitory  of  materials  for  tlie  hif- 
tory of  philofophy  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with,  is  exceedingly  va- 
luable ; but  in  other  refpedts  it  is  a defedlive  and  faulty  work.  The 
author  has  collected  from  theantients  with  little  judgment  j patched 
together  contradictory  accounts;  relied  upon  doubtful  authorities; 
admitted  as  faCts  many  tales  which  were  produced  in  the  fchools  of 
the  Sophids;  and  been  inattentive  to  methodical  arrangement.  The 
work  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  production  of  a credu- 
lous and  feeble  mind,  and  by  no  means  to  deferve  implicit  credit. 
Of  the  author  nothing  more  is  known,  than  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  writings.  From  his  furname 'O  % it  is  probable  that  he 

was  a native  of  Laertes,  a tov/n  in  Cilicia.  He  certainly  flourilhed 
before  the  time  of  Conftantine  ; for  Sopater,  who  lived  under  that 
emperor,  compiled,  as  Photius  attefts,  the  fixth  book  of  his  Exce)~pta 
from  the  v/ritings  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  Lives”  probably 
appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 

a Menag.  ad  Laert.  Phot.  Cod.  i6[. 

*•  Vidend.  Cozzand.  de  Magiftr.  Ant.  Phil.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  MafTon.  Plin.  Vit.  Cagalin. 
de  Patr.  Plin.  ed.  Plin.  Wechelinn,  Palermus  de  Patr.  PI.  Veron.  i6o8.  VolT.  de 
Hift.  Lat.  1,  i.  c.  29.  Blount.  Cenf.  p.  128.  Marville  Melanges  de  Liter,  t.  iii.  p. 
438.  Parker  de  Deo,  Difp.  i.  p.  63.  Reimman.  Hift.  Ath.  c,  28.  Stoll.  Hift.  Ph. 
Pag.  p.  72.  Horn.  Hift.  Ph.  1.  v.  c.  4.  Cudworth.  c.  iv.  § 36.  Jonf.  1.  iv.  p.  332. 
I.  iii.  c.  10,  12.  Voir,  de  SeCl.  c.  v.  § 2.  c.  xiii.  § 3.  c.  xiv.  § 6.  c.  vi.  § 24.  c.  vii.  § 24. 
Erafm.  1.  xxx.  ep.  5,  Heuman.  Adi.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  323,  328.  Laert.  Ed.  Wetft. 
Ainft.  1693. 
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SECT.  9. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  SCEPTIC  SECT  UNDER  THF 

EMPERORS. 


At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Sceptic  philo- 
fophy  was  either  overborne  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
dogmatic  fyftems,  or  concealed  under  the  lefs  obnoxious  form 
of  the  Academic  dodtrine.  A few  words  may  therefore  fuffice 
concerning  the  flate  of  Scepticifm,  or  Pyrrhonifm,  under  the  Roman 
emperors. 

Contradidory  in  its  firft  principles  to  the  common  notions 
of  mankind,  who  are  inclined  to  credit  their  fenfes ; difgraced 
by  the  extravagant  pradices  of  fome  of  its  profeffors;  oppofed 
with  violence  by  the  whole  body  of  Platonifts  and  Stoics ; 
and  deftitute  of  countenance  among  the  great ; it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  fchool  of  Pyrrho  was  little  frequented,  and  that  few 
perfons  were  found,  who  were  willing  to  facrifice  intered,  or 
fame,  to  the  empty  profeffion  of  the  fcience  of  knowino;  no- 
thing. 

Pyrrhonifm,  however,  was  not  at  this  time  entirely  without 
avowed  . advocates.  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions a continued  fuc- 
ceilion  of  learned  Sceptics  from  the  time  of  Cicero,  when  Oenefide- 
mus  reformed  the  Sceptic  fchool  at  Alexandria  : Zeuxippus,  Zeuxis, 
Antiochus,  Menodotus,  Herodotus,  Sextus,  and  Saturninus.  Of  thefe, 
as  if  the  medical  profeffion  peculiarly  difpofed  the  mind  to  fcepticifm, 
feveral  were  phyficians.  Befides  thefe,  other  Sceptics  are  men- 

* L,  ix,  § ti6. 
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tioned  by  the  antients.  So  that  when  Seneca  afks  % “ Who  is 

there  now,  who  teaches  the  dodrine  of  Pyrrho  ?”  he  muft  be  un- 
derllood  either  to  fpeak  of  the  public  profefTors  of  Pyrrhonifm,  or 
to  reprefent  this  fchool  as  annihilated  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the 
Stoics. 

Only  one  name  occurs  among  the  Sceptics  of  this  period,  which 
merits  particular  notice,  that  of  Sextus  Empiricus'*,  a celebrated 
writer.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  by  birth  an  African;  but 
Sextus  himfelf  diftinguifhes  between  his  own  country  and  Lefbia  ; 
the  place  of  his  nativity  therefore  remains  uncertain.  His  furname, 
Empiricus,  prefixed  to  the  manufcripts  of  his  works,  and  given  him 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  % indicates  that  he  was  a phyfician  of  that 
clafs  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Empiric : and  this  he 
himfelf  confirms  ^ 

It  has  been  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that  Sextus  Empiricus 
was  the  fame  perfon  with  Sextus  Chceronenfis,  preceptor  to 
Aurelius  Antoninus : but  it  appears  from  the  lift  of  Sceptics 
given  by  Laertius  % that  Sextus  Empiricus  w^as  the  third  in 
fuccefiion  from  Menodotus  and  Theiides,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Galen  in  a work^  which  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Aurelian, 
as  at  that  time  the  laft  of  the  Empirics ; confequently  Sextus 
Empiricus  had  not  then  began  to  flourifh,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  emperor’s  preceptor.  It  is  probable,  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus appeared  towards  the  clofe  of  the  life  of  Galen,  who 
died  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  he  wrote  the  work  juft  men- 
tioned, in  the  feventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  or  in  the  year 
two  hundred. 

Sextus  Empiricus  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Sceptic  philofophyj 
as  fully  appears  from  his  Inftitutes  of  Pyrrhonifm,”  the  work  to 
which  we  have  been  almoft  wholly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  our 

a Qu.  Nat.  1.  vii.  c.  32. 

^ Laert.  1.  ix.  § 116.  Suidas.  * L.  c, 

* Conf.  adv.  Gramm.  § i6x,  260.  adv.  Log.  1.  ii.  § 191,  202,  327,  328. 

• L.  c.  § 126.  ^ De  Hypotypofi  emperjca. 
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account  of  this  fed.  He  alfo  wrote,  at  large,  in  refutation  of  the 
dogmatics,  in  his  treatife  “ Againft  the  Mathematicians.”  His 
works  difcover  great  erudition,  and  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  antient  fyftems,  of  philofophy ; and,  on  this  account  chiefly, 
merit  an  attentive  perufal. 

After  the  age  of  Sextus,  there  were  not  wanting  perfons,  whc 
followed  the  Sceptic  method  of  philofophifing  % either  under  the 
name  of  Academics  or  Pyrrhonifts  : but  the  fed,  through  the  fpread 
of  the  Alexandrian  philofophy,  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  de- 
grees difappeared,  and  remained  for  many  centuries  wholly  unno- 
ticed.* 

* Laert.  1.  c.  Agathias,  1.  ii.  p.  67. 

* Vidend.  Huet.  de  la  Foiblefle,  &C.  1.  i.  c.  14.  Sext.  Emp.  ed.  Lipf.  1718. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  V.  i'u.  p.  591.  v.  ii.  p.  gl.  La6lant.  Inft.  1.  iii.  c.  5.  Eufeb.  Prep. 
1.  xiv.  c.  18. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Having  completed  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  philofophy, 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire, 
before  we  pafs  on  to  the  confideration  of  the  Rate  of  philofophy 
among  the  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Chriftians,  it  will  be  necelTary  that 
we  endeavour  to  trace  the  remains  of  Barbaric  philofophy  in  the 
East. 

In  our  hiftory  of  the  antient  philofophy  of  the  EaR,  it  appeared 

U z that, 
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that,  from  the  moil  remote  times,  the  Oriental  philofophers  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  things  by  the  principle 
of  Emanation  from  an  Eternal  Fountain  of  Being.  That  through 
fucceeding  ages  this  dodlrine  remained,  and  was  taught  in  fchools  of 
philofophy  in  the  more  civilized  regions  of  Afia  and  Africa,  is 
highly  probable  from  feveral  confiderations  i which  we  fhall  proceed 
diftindtly  to  lay  before  the  reader,  after  premifing,  that  we  do  not 
undertake  to  prove,  that  this  fpecies  of  philofophy  exifted  under  any 
diftindl  name,  or  can  be  referred,  with  certainty,  to  any  fingle 
author,  or  leader,  but  merely,  that  a certain  metaphyfical  fyftem,. 
chiefly  refpedling  the  derivation  of  all  natures,  fpiritual  and  material, 
by  emanation  from  the  Firfl:  Fountain,  was,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chriftian  sera,  taught  in  the  Eafl:,  whence, 
it  gradually  fpread  through  the  Alexandrian,  Jewiih,  and  Chriflian 
fchools. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  rife  of  the  Grecian  fedts,  the 
Eaftern  countries  were  frequently  vifltcd  by  the  fages  who  tra- 
velled in  fearch  of  wifdom.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Oriental  hiflory,  fays  *,  that  the  Greeks 
borro'ved  what  was  mod  valuable  in  philofophy  from  barba- 
rians ; for  philofophy  was  publicly  taught  by  the  Brachmans,  the 
Odryfii,  the  Getse,  the  Chaldaeans,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  Paledine,  the  Perlians,  and  many  other  nations.  Among  the 
Grecian  philofophers  who  travelled  into  the  Eafl;  was  Democritus,, 
who  vifited  Perfia  after  the  fchools  of  the  Magi  had  been  re- 
formed by  Zoroafl:er,  and  travelled  to  Chaldea,  and  other  Eaf- 
tern countries,  for  the  fake  of  learning  philofophy.  From  the 
account  which  Pliny  gives  of  this  expedition,  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  that  philofophy  which  Democritus  and 
others  found  in  thefe  fchools.  “ Democritus,”  fays  Pliny ^‘un- 
dertook what  might  be  more  properly  called  an  exile  than  a 
journey,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  magical  philosophy 

» Stromat.  1.  i.  p.  J03.  ’’  Hift,  Nat.  S.  xkx.  Proem. 
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and,  returning  home,  taught  it,  in  his  myfteries,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  certain  Oriental  philofophers,  which  he  illuflratedf' 
Accordingly,  the  philofophy  which  Democritus  taught  appears 
to  have  been  of  two  kinds  ^ public,  or  that  of  the  Eleatic 
fed; } and  fecret,  in  which  he  follov/ed  the  myfteries  of  the  Chal- 
dean, Perfian,  and  other  Eaftern  Magi.  If  thefe  fads  be  com- 
pared with  the  general  hiftory  of  the  barbaric  philofophy,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  Zoroafter  and  his  dodrine,  it  will  appear 
exceedingly  probable,  that  the  dodrine  of  Emanation  continued 
to  be  taught  (that  is,  that  the  Oriental  philofophy  fubfifted) 
without  interruption  in  the  Eaft,  through  the  period  of  the  Grecian 
feds. 

The  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  Oriental  philofophy  may 
be  further  inferred  from  the  hidden  rife,  and  rapid  fpread,  of  tliofe 
numerous  hereftes,  which,  under  the  oftentatious  name  of  Gnofticifm, 
over-ran  the  churches  of  the  Eaft. 

Porphyry,  in  his  preface  to  a work  of  Plotinus  againft  the  Gnoftics, 
fays,  “ that  there  were  at  that  time  many  heretics,  among  whom 
were  fome,  who,  deriving  their  herefy  from  the  antient  philo- 
sophy, were  followers  of  Adelphinus.  Thefe,”  adds  he,  “circulated 
many  books  of  Alexander  the  Lybian,  PhiJocomus,  and  Demoftratus 
the  Lydian,  and  pretended  to  teach  certain  dodrines  which  they 
had  received  from  Zoroafter,  Zoftrianus,  Nicotheus,  Allogenes,  and 
Mefus,  herein,  after  having  been  deceived  themfelves,  impoling 
upon  others.  Thefe  heretics  aftert  that  Plato  was  little  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  intelligent  natures.  Therefore  Plo- 
tinus frequently  refuted  them  in  his  public  ledures,  and  wrote 
a book,  which  I have  entitled  “ A Treatife  againft  the  Gnof- 
tics,” leaving  it  to  me  to  manage  this  bufinefs  according  to  my 
own  judgment.  Amelius  has  written  forty  volumes  againft  the 
book  of  Zoftrianus } and  I,  Porphyry,  have  ftiewn  by  many  ar- 
guments, that  this  book,  which  they  afcribe  to  Zoftrianus,  is 
fpurious,  and  of  modern  date,  and  has  been  forged  by  the  authors 

of 
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of  the  herefy,  that  their  doctrine  might  appear  to  be  derived  from 
Zoroafter 

From  this  paflage,  compared  with  the  general  defign  of  Plotinus, 
in  his  treatife  againft  the  Gnoflics,  it  may  be  inferred,  that,  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Gnoftic  herelies  among  the  Chriftians, 
a fyflem  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Antient  Philofophy,  ex- 
ifted  in  the  Fail ; that  this  philofophy  is  not  to  be  fought  among 
the  Greeks,  not  even  in  Plato  himfelf,  but  is  oppofed  to  the 
Grecian  philofophy,  as  more  antient,  and  more  confonant  to  the 
truth;  that  this  philofophy  was  commonly  underftood  to  have 
been  taught  by  Zoroafter ; and  that  the  Chriftian  Gnoftics  forged 
books,  under  the  names  of  Eaftern  philofophers,  from  which  they 
pretended  to  derive  their  genealogies  of  emanations  from  the  Firft 
Fountain  of  Intelligence.  Hence,  too,  the  reafon  appears,  why 
Plotinus  determined  to  fpend  eleven  years  in  the  Eaft,  to  explore 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  TAUGHT  AMONG  THE  PERSIANS  AND  IN- 
DIANS ^ 

That  the  Gnoftic  herefies  were  of  Eaftern  origin  may  be  further 
concluded  from  a fragment  of  Theodotus  the  Valentinian,  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  alfo 
preferved  by  Fabricius,  entitled,  **  An  Epitome  of  the  Writings 
of  Theodotus,*’  and  rvig  avaToXmvig  xoiX^jA-iVvig  ^i^oi<moiXtxg,  OF  THE  DOC- 
TRINE CALLED  THE  EASTERN,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian% 
This  title  evidently  refers  the  dreams  of  Valentinian  to  an  Oriental 
fource,  and  therefore  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  the  Oriental  philo- 
fophy* 

Eunapius,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  relates  % 
that  Softpater  was  miraculoufly  inftrud;ed  in  philofophy  by  two 
ftrangers,  who,  after  being  much  importuned,  acknowledged  that 
they  had  been  initiated  in  the  Wisdom  called  Chaldaic. 

* Conf.  Vit.  Plot.  c.  3,  Plot.  Enn,  Li.  1.  v.  p.  204.  Prcf.  Porph. 

Vit.  Plot. 

Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  vol,  v.  p.  J35.  Fragm.  ed.  Ultn.  1704, 

* In  JEd^Hoj  p.  6 1, 
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The  ftory,  like  moil  of  thofe  related  by  this  writer,  has  a fabulous 
air;  but,  ftripped  of  its  difguife,  it  feems  plainly  to  intimate,  that 
in  the  Greek  fchool  of  Jamblichus,  which  flouriflied  in  Cap- 
padocia, the  appellation  of  the  Chaldaic,  or  Eaflrern,  philofophy 
was  well  known,  and  that  the  teachers  of  this  philofophy 
communicated  their  myflical  wlfdom  to  thofe  who  were  prepared 
to  receive  it,  and  particularly  to  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool. 

To  thefe  authorities,  in  proof  of  the  exiflence  of  the  Oriental 
philofophy,  it  may  be  added,  as  a confideration  of  great  weight,  that, 
if  all  the  fyflems  of  philofophy  diflindt  from  the  Grecian  fedts,  which 
became  famous  in  Afia  or  Egypt,  particularly  the  ^Egyptian,  Cabba- 
liftic,  Gnoftic,  and  Ecledlic,  be  compared,  there  will  be  found 
among  them  a wonderful  agreement  with  the  general  principles  of 
that  fyflem  which  we  call  the  Oriental  philofophy ; whence  it 
feems  perfedlly  reafonable  to  admit  the  exiflence  of  this  philofophy 
as  a common  fource,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  a univerfal  key  to  un- 
lock the  myfleries  of  the  reft. 

Upon  thefe  grounds  we  conclude,  that  the  Oriental  philofophy, 
as  a peculiar  fyftem  of  dodlrines  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  ori- 
ginated in  Chaldea,  or  Perfia ; whence  it  palTed  through  Syria, 
Afia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and,  mixing  with  other  fyftems,  formed 
many  different  fedls.  There  feems  alfo  to  be  fufficient  ground  for 
referring  the  formation  of  the  leading  dodlrines  of  this  philofophy 
into  a regular  fyftem  to  Zoroafter%  whofe  name  the  followers  of 
this  dodlrine  prefixed  to  fome  of  their  fpurious  books,  and  whofe 
fyftem  is  fundamentally  the  fame  with  that  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Afiatic  and  Egyptian  philofophers. 

Among  the  branches  from  the  Zoroaftrean  flock  we  muft  reckon 
the  Gnoftic  herefies  which  arofe  fo  early  in  the  Chriftian  church 
This  is  the  only  fource  to  which  they  can  be  fatisfadtorily  traced 

a Porphyr.  Vit.  Plot.  c.  13.  16.  p.  118.  ed.  Fabr. 

*»  Iren.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  ii.  Hieron.  Lat.  Script,  c.  21,  Epiph,  Haeref.  27.  § l.  [Ph. 
Caftr.  Hxref.  33.  p.  71.  ed.  Fabr, 
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back  : for  they  differ  materially  from  the  Platonic  dodlrine,  from 
which  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived,  as  Plotinus  has  fully 
fhewn  in  his  treatife  againfl  the  Gnoffics.  The  mixture  of  Pla- 
tonic notions  which  we  find  in  the  Afiatic  philofophy,  as  well  as  of 
Oriental  dodlrines  among  the  later  Platonifls,  may  be  eafily  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  intercourfe  which  fubfiffed  between  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Afiatic  philofophers,  after  the  fchools  of  Alexandria  were 
effabliflied.  From  that  time,  many  Afiatics  who  were  addidted  to 
the  fludy  of  philofophy,  doubtlefs,  vifited  Alexandria  % and  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  dodtrines  of  Plato ; and,  by  blending 
thefe  with  their  own,  formed  an  heterogeneous  mafs  of  opinions, 
which  in  its  turn  mixed  with  the  fyftems  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchools This  union  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  philofophy  was 
further  promoted  by  the  difperfion  of  the  philofophers  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phyfcon ; many  of  whom,  to 
efcape  from  tyranny,  fled  into  Alia,  and  opened  fchools  in  various 

It  was,  probably,  at  the  time  when  the  Platonic  philofophers  of 
Alexandria  vifited  the  Eaflern  fchools,  that  certain  profeffors  of  the 
Oriental  philofophy,  prior  to  the  exiflence  of  the  Chriftian  herefies, 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  Gnoflics,  to  exprefs  their 
pretenfions  to  a more  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature 
than  others  pofTeffed.  That  thefe  philofophers  affumed  this  vaunt- 
ing appellation  before  their  tenets  were  transferred  to  the  Chriflians, 
may  be  concluded  from  this  circumflrance,  that  we  find  it,  among 
the  Chriftians,  not  appropriated  as  a difcindl  title  to  any  fingle  fedt, 
but  made  ufe  of  as  a general  denomination  of  thofe  fedts,  which,  after 
the  example  of  the  Pagan  philofophers,  profeffed  to  have  arrived  at 
the  perfedt  knowledge  of  God.  The  Pagan  origin  of  this  appella- 
tion feems  alfo  plainly  intimated  in  two  pafTages  in  St.  Paul’s 
epiflles ; in  one  of  which  he  cautions  Timothy  againfl  dvn&ea-eig 
■^sv^covui^a  yviacTBooq,  “ the  oppofition  of  falfe  fcience  3”  and  in  the 

“ Ammian.  Marc,  1.  xxi.  c.  ult. 

**  Jambl.  de  LVIyft.  Egypt.  Se£t.  viii,  c.  2,  3.  Marin,  in  Vit.  Prod.  c.  26. 

* I.  Tim.  vi.  20. 
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other  warns  the  Coloffians  not  to  be  irnpofed  upon  by  a vain  and 
deceitful  philofophy,  framed  according  to  human  tradition  and 
the  principles  of  the  world,  and  not  according  to  the  doftrine  of 
Chrift. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  concerning  the  name,  after  what  has 
been  advanced,  there  can  be  little  room  left  to  doubt,  that  the  tenets,  at 
leaf!,  of  the  Gnohics,  exifted  in  the  Eafhern  fchools,  long  before  the  rife 
of  the  Gnoftic  fedls  in  the  Chriftian  church  under  Bafilides,  Valentine, 
and  others.  The  Oriental  dodtrine  of  Emanation  feems  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Teftament  in  terms  which  cannot  fo  pro- 
perly be  applied  to  any  other  dogmas  of  the  Jewiflt  fefts.  And  it 
appears,  from  the  authorities  to  which  the  Gnoftic  heretics  appeal, 
that  this  dodtrine  was  taught  in  the  Apoftolic  age.  Thcfe  herelics 
feem  to  have  arifen  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  palTcd  thence  into  Svria, 
and  into  Afia  Minor,  where  they  infedted  the  church  fo  early  as  the 
reign  of  Nero  h 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Greek  writers,  to  wliom  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  antient  hiflory  of  philo- 
fophy, took  fo  little  pains  to  inform  pofterity  concerning  the  opinions 
which,  during  the  time  when  the  Greek  fedts  flouriilicd,  were 
taught  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Egypt  and  Afia.  In  this 
want  of  original  documents  concerning  the  Oriental  philofophy,  w'c 
can  form  an  idea  of  its  peculiar  tenets  only  by  comparing  the  an- 
tient dodtrine  of  the  Eaft  with  that  of  thofe  fcdfs  which  fprang 
from  this  flock. 

The  Gnoftics  were  chiefly  employed  in  fupporting  the  fyflem 
of  Divine  Emanation,  taught  by  Zoroafler  and  his  followers'*. 
They  maintained,  that  all  natures,  both  intelligible,  intelledtual, 
and  material,  are  derived,  by  a fucceflion  of  emanations,  from 


® ColofT,  if.  8. 

’’  I.  Tim.  i.  4 — 7.  iv.  7,  Tit.  i.  14.  iii.  g.  ConF.  Adts,  viil.  9,  10. 

‘ Vitringa  Obf.  Sac.  1.  v.  p.  153,  161.  Conf.  Tcrtull.  de  Prefer,  adv.  Hrer.  c.  7. 
Epiphan.  Hseref.  24.  § 6.  Jamb.  Myft.  Egypt.  S.  viii.  c.  i. 

**  Theodot.  ap,  Fab.  I.  c.  Plotin,  contr.  Gnoft.  et  Emiead.  2.  J,  ix.  c.  6. 
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the  infinite  fountain  of  Deity.  From  this  fecret  and  inexhaufbible 
abyfs,  they  conceived  Subftantial  Powers,  or  Natures,  of  various 
orders,  to  flow ; till,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  emanation,  evil 
demons,  and  matter,  with  all  the  natural  and  moral  evils  neceffa- 
rily  belonging  to  it,  were  produced.  This  notion  was  purfued 
in  the  Alexandrian  philofophy,  in  the  Jewifla  Cabbala,  and'  in  the 
Gnoflic  fyfliem,  through  a long  courfe  of  fanciful  conceptions. 
The  Gnoflics  conceived  the  emanations  from  deity  to  be  di- 
vided into  tv/o  clalfes ; the  one  comprehending  all  thofe  Sub- 
ftantial Powers,  which  are  contained  within  the  Divine  Eflence, 
and  which  complete  the  Infinite  Plenitude  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture : the  other,  exifting  externally  with  refpeft  to  the  Divine 
Effence,  and  including  all  finite  and  imperfedt  natures.  Within 
the  Divine  Elfence,  they,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  imagined  a 
long  feries  of  Emanative  Principles,  to  which  they  afcribed  a real 
and  fubftantial  exiftence,  connedled  with  the  Firft  Subftance  as 
a branch  with  its  root,  or  a folar  ray  with  the  fun.  When 
they  began  to  unfold  the  myfteries  of  this  fyftem  in  the  Greek 
language,  thefe  Subftantial  Powers,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  Divine  Plenitude,  they  called 

alojvig,  ^ons  j and  they  difcourfed  about  them  with  as  much 
confidence  and  familiarity,  as  if  they  had  been  objedls  of  fight. 
The  notion  which  they  entertained  of  thefe  .Tions,  like  the 
Platonic  notion  of  Ideas,  was  that  of  a\^(zg  Kuff  avjxg,  beings 

which  exifted  diftindly  and  fubftantially.  They  included  within 
this  feries  the  Demiurgus,  or  m.aker  of  the  world,  whom  they 
fupofed  to  have  been  an  iEon,  fo  far  removed  from  the  firft  Source 
of  Being  as  to  be  allied  to  matter,  and  capable  of  acting 
upon  it.  Flaving  conceived  both  the  fpiritual  and  material 
world  to  have  flowed  from  the  fame  fountain,  their  fyftem  re- 
quired Subftantial  Virtues,  or  Powers,  of  two  kinds,  aitive  and 
palTive : hence,  in  their  figurative  and  emblematical  language,  they 
fpeak  of  male  and  female  ^ons  *. 


* Plotin.  contr.  Gnoft. 
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If  the  reader  fhould  think  this  account  of  the  Gnoftic  doc- 
trine of  Emanation  obfcure,  we  requeh;  him  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  myftical  genius  of  the  fabricators  of  this  fanciful 
edifice.  In  the  midfl  of  thick  darknefs,  it  is  fcarcely  pofTible 
that  the  traveller  fhould  not  fometimes  ftumble.^ 

* Vidend.  Mofhem.  DifT.  de  Cauflf.  fuppofit.  lib.  Brucker.  Hift.  de  Ideis  Sedl. 
i.  § 6.  Thomas.  Orig.  Hift.  Phil,  et  Eccl.  § 25.  Beaufobre  Hift.  des  Manich.  t.  ii. 
1.  V.  c.  2.  Bafnage  Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  iii.  c.  28.  § 13.  Moftiem.  Hift.  Chrift.  Sedt.  i. 
p.  ii.  c.  I.  Burnet  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  4 — 8.  Mofliem.  in  Hift.  Chrift.  ante  Car.  M.  § 31. 
Walchius  in  Hift.  Haeref.  P.  i.  p.  235.  Erneft.  Bibl.  nov.  Theol.  p.  430.  Vitringa 
Obf.  Sac.  1.  V.  p.  146.  Michaelis  Intr.  N.  T.  § 125. 
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CHAP.  I. 


OF  THE  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  RETURN 
FROM  THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM. 


HE  ftate  of  learning  and  fcience  among  the  antient  Hebrews, 


^ in  the  early  period  of  their  hiftory,  while  they  refided  in 
their  own  country,  has  been  already  deferibed.  From  the  time  of 
the  Babylonifli  captivity,  the  Ifraelites  no  longer  exilfed  as  an  entire 
nation.  Upon  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim 
to  Paleftine,  the  other  ten  tribes  being  almoft  entirely  difperfed, 
this  remnant  of  the  Hebrews  loll  their  antient  name,  and  were 
called  Jews  Faffing  over  the  fubfequent  hillory  of  the  dif- 
perfed tribes,  as  too  uncertain  to  afford  any  intereffing  particulars 
concerning  the  ffate  of  philofophy  among  them,  we  lhall  inquire 
into  the  philofophical  hiffory  of  the  Jews  in  Paleftine  from  the  time 
of  their  return  from  captivity. 

Vid.  Bafnage  Hift,  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Budd.  Hift.  Eccl.  V.  T.  t.  ii.  p.  523* 
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In  this  part  of  our  work  we  mufl  extend  the  meaning  of  the 
term  philofophy ; for,  in  the  fl;ri6t  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  find  few 
traces  of  philofophy  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Jews.  There  were  not 
wanting,  indeed,  among  this  people,  men  of  ability  and  learning ; 
but  their  general  tafte  and  manners,  and  particularly  their  tradi- 
tionary method  of  inftrudion,  were  fo  unfavourable  to  fcientific  re- 
fearches,  that  few  pliilofophers,  properly  fo  called,  arofe  in  Palefline. 
Neverthelefs,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  accurate  account  of 
the  ftate  of  philofophy  among  the  Saracens  and  Chriftians,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  we  briefly  mark  the  progrefs  of  learning  and  knowledge 
among  the  Jews. 

After  the  revival  of  the  facred  commonwealth  of  the  Jews, 
though  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ceafed  in  the  perfon  of  Malachi, 
wife  men  were  raifed  up  by  divine  Providence  to  reffore  their  na- 
tional worfliip,  to  explain  to  them  the  divine  law,  and  to  condudt 
their  affairs,  both  civil  and  religious.  Among  thefe,  were  Efdras, 
Zorobabel,  Nehemiah,  and  Salthiel.  Efdras,  as  a feribe  well  in- 
flrudted  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  certainly  takes  the  firfl  place  among 
the  learned  Jews  of  this  period,  but  he  cannot  with  propriety  be 
ranked  among  pliilofophers;  nor  is  there  any  fufEcient  ground  for 
confidering  him  as  the  author  of  the  Cabbaliftic  doftrine 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Jewifh  nation,  after  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  produced  material  alterations  in  their  philofo- 
phical  and  religious  tenets.  Two  events  in  the  Jewifh  hiflory  mufl 
be  particularly  noticed,  on  account  of  the  great  influence  v/hich  they 
had  upon  the  flate  of  opinions : the  one,  the  feparatioji  of  the  Sama- 
ritans from  the  Jews,  which  began  in  the  time  of  Efdras  ; the  other, 
the  fettling  of  a colony  of  Jews  in  Egypt  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  veas  afterwards  fo  increafed  by  his  fucceffors,  that  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  were  little  inferior,  either  in  number  or  confequence, 
to  thofe  in  Judea. 


a D.  Knibbc  Hift.  Proph.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Bucld.  Hifl.  Eccl.  V.  T.  t.  ii.  p.  942*  Efdras, 
vii.  6,  &c.  Bafnage.  1.  iii,  c.  5.  § i,  2.  1.  vii.  c.  2,  § 7.  Buxtorf.  Tiberiad.  c.  10. 
Budd.  H.  E.  t.  ii.  p.  1019. 
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About  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Efdras,  when  Salma- 
nazar, king  of  the  Affyrians,  had  carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Ifrael 
captive  into  Affyria,  he  repeopled  Samaria  with  a colony  from 
Babylon,  Chuta,  and  feveral  other  places.  The  country  being  fooa 
afterwards  harraffed  with  wild  beafts,  the  new  fettlers  concluded 
that  this  calamity  had  befallen  them,  becaufe  they  did  not  worlhip 
the  god  of  the  land,  and  fent  a complaint  to  this  purpofe  to  the 
king  of  AZyria,  Upon  this,  the  king  fent  them  one  of  the  prieZs 
who  had  been  taken  from  the  country,  “ to  teach  them  how  they 
Ziould  fear  the  Lordh”  Thus  the  worfliip  of  the  true  God  of 
Ifrael  was  reZored  in  Samaria.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the 
idolaters  retained  their  refpeftive  fuperZitions,  and,  “ whilZ  they 
feared  the  Lord,  ferved  other  gods.”  Hence  the  Jews,  when  they 
returned  to  Judea  from  that  captivity  by  which  they  had  been  pu- 
nilhed  for  their  former  propenfity  towards  idolatry,  entertained  a 
rooted  averfion  againZ  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  would  not 
allow  them  any  concern  in  executing  the  national  defign  of  re- 
building the  temple  at  JeruLlem.  The  mutual  jealoufies  which 
arofe  from  this  caufe  were  carried  to  the  moZ  violent  extremity. 
Efdras  and  Zerobabel  folemnly  denounced  an  anathema  upon  the 
Samaritans  : and  the  Samaritans,  in  their  turn,  made  ufe  of  all 
their  intereZ  with  the  king  of  AZyria  to  obZrucl  the  re-building  of 
the  temple'’. 

At  the  extindtion  of  the  Perfian  monarchy  in  confequence  of 
Alexander’s  conqueZs,  the  Samaritans  endeavoured  to  accompliZi  a 
union,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaZical,  with  the  Jews.  For  this  purpofe, 
Sanballat  the  governor  of  Samaria,  who  was  of  Babylonifli  extradllon, 
brought  about  a marriage  between  his  daughter  and  MenaZes,  the 
brother  of  Jaddus,  the  JewiZi  high  prieZ  ; fully  expedling  that  Me- 
naZes would  fucceed  his  brother  in  the  prieZhood,  and  that  by  this 

» 2.  Kings,  xvii.  24.  Jofepb.  Ant.  1.  ix.  c.  ult.  Beniam.  Tudckns,  Itin.  p.  37. 
Bafnage.  1.  ii.  c.  4,  p.  84. 

Eifenmenger.  Jud.  DetcZ.  p.  i.  c.  2.  Walton.  Appar.  Bibl.  Prbleg.  xi.  § 4. 
Bafnage,  1.  ii,  c.  5.  § l. 
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means  a coalition  would  be  accomplifliedr  The  event,  however, 
did  not  correfpond  to  his  wilhes.  The  Jews  highly  refented  this 
profane  alliance,  excluded  MenalTes  from  the  fucceflion,  and  baniflied 
hiiTi  from  the  city.  Sanballat,  on  the  other  hand,  took  his  fon-in- 
law  under  his  proteflion  ; obtained  permiffion  from  Alexander  to 
build  a temple  upon  Pvlount  Garizirn  fimilar  to  that  at  Jerufalem, 
and  appointed  Menaifes  its  high  prieft.  With  Menaffes  a powerful 
body  palled  over  from  the  Jews  to  the  Samaritans ; and  much  pains 
was  taken  to  bring  back  their  doflrine  and  worlhip  to  the  pure 
flandard  of  the  law  of  Mofes  *.  But  all  this  was  infufficient 
to  fubdue  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  execrated  the  Samaritans  as 
heretical  and  prophane,  and  maintained,  that  they  themfelves  alone 
polfeded  the  true  religion.  Frequent  hollilities  arofe  between  the 
two  countries  j and  Hyrcanus  at  lad;  belieged  Samaria,  and  after  a 
long  relidiance  took  the  city,  and  razed  it,  together  with  its  temple, 
to  the  ground.  The  metropolis  of  Samaria  Vv'as  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  Romian  governor  Gibinius,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Herod,  who,  in  honour  of  Auguftus,  called  the  city  Sebafte 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  narrative,  that  whatever  difference 
at  this  time  fubfifted  betv/een  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  it  was 
only  fuch  -as  might  eanly  have  been  compromifed ; elfe  Sanballat 
would  not  have  thought  of  attempting  to  unite  the  religious  infli- 
tutions  of  both  nations  by  making  his  fon-in-lav/  their  common 
high-pried:.  But  this  necelfarily  fuppofes,  that  the  Samaritans  had 
renounced  their  antient  idolatry,  and  v/ere  now  wordiippers  of  the 
true  God,  in  forms  not  very  different  from  thofe  appointed  by,  the 
Mofaic  law.  Some  remains  of  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  and  of  Pagan  fuperftition,  might,  it  is  true.  Hill  be  re- 
tained, fufficient  to  give  occadon  to  the  cenfure  of  Jefus,  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  worlhip.”  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Jewidi  writers,  from  whom  we  receive  molt  of  our  information 

“ Jofeph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xi.  c.  4. — 8.  1.  xii.  c.  i.  Bafnage,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  113. 

Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  xi.  c,  8,  1.  xii.  c.  i,  1.  xiii.  c.  18.  Reland.  Palaeft.  1.  iii.  p.  979. 
Bafnage.  1.  c.  p.  99. 
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concerning  the  Samaritans,  through  their  averhon  to  this  nation, 
have  been  guilty  of  much  exaggeration  and  mifreprefentation  in 
their  account  of  the  Samaritan  do6lrine  and  worflup.  Of  this  kind, 
probably,  is  the  tale  of  their  having  the  idols  of  four  heathen  na- 
tions concealed  under  Mount  Garizim,  and  the  notion  that  they 
denied  the  exiftence  of  angels  \ It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
they  might  fo  far  depart  from  the  idea  of  angels  given  in  the  books 
of  Mofes  (the  only  facred  fcriptures  they  acknowledged)  as  to 
conceive  them  to  be  Subflantial  Virtues,  or  Powers  derived  by 
emanation  ’’  from  the  divine  nature,  according  to  the  Oriental 
philofophy This  may  be  inferred  from  the  hiftory  of  Simon 
Magus,  Dofitheus,  and  Menander,  whofe  dodlrines  appear  to  have 
obtained  much  credit  and  authority  among  the  Samaritans. 

Simon  Magus  who  is  commonly  underllood  to  have  been  the 
perfon  mentioned  in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftlcs,  was  by  birth  a Sa- 
maritan, and  in  his  native  country  prafbifed  magical  arts,  which 
procured  him  many  followers.  According  to  the  ufual  pradlice  of 
the  Aliatics  at  this  time,  lie  vifited  Egypt,  and  there,  probably, 
became  acquainted  with  the  fublime  myfteries  taught  in  the  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  and  learned  thofe  theurgic  or  magical  operations, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  believed  that  men  might  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  evil  dasmons.  Upon  his  return  into  his  own 

“ Epiphan.  Hsref.  ix.  t.  i,  op.  p.  25.  Her.  xiii.  p.  30.  Her.  xiv.  p.  31.  Reland. 
DifT.  Mifc.  p.  ii.  p.  57. 

'*  Selden  is  of  opinion  *,  that  the  Cuthaei,  by  whom  Samaria  was  in  part  colonized, 
were  Perfians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Cuth,  and  conjeftures,  that  Nergal, 
the  idol  which  they  worfhipped,  was  the  facred  fire  of  the  Perfians.  If  this  be  admitted, 
we  may  reafonably  conje£lure,  that  the  religion  of  the  Perfian  Magi,  the  worfhip  of 
fire,  brought  by  this  people  into  Samaria,  was  united  with  the  worfhip  of  the  God  of 
Ifrael ; that  with  this  worlhip  was  introduced  the  Oriental  doftrine  of  divine  emana- 
tions, taught  by  the  Perfian  Zoroafter  ; and  that,  in  this  manner,  the  Gnoftic  fiftions 
concerning  divine  Virtues  and  Powers  fpread  among  the  Samaritans, 

* Reland.  1.  c.  p.  29.  Cellar.  Gent.  Sam.  Diff.  Ac.  p.  109. 

^ Juft.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  69.  91.  Iren.  Haer.  1.  i.  c.  23.  § 4.' 

* De  Dlls  Syrlis,  Synt.  ii.  c.  S.  p.  jiz. 
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country,  the  author  of  the  **  Clementine  Recognitions  relates, 
that  he  impofed  upon  his  countrymen  by  high  pretenlions  to  fuper- 
natural  powers.  And  St.  Luke  attefts,  that  this  artful  fanatic, 
uling  forcery,  had  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that 
he  was  Some  Great  One  and  that  he  obtained  fuch  general  atten- 
tion and  reverence  in  Samaria,  that  the  people  all  gave  heed  to  him 
from  the  lead;  to  the  greatefl,  faying,  “This  man  is  the  Great  Power 
of  GodV’^^ 

From  the  nature  of  the  philofophy  which,  at  this  period,  was 
taught  both  in  Ada  and  Egypt,  and  in  which  Simon  had,  doubt- 
lefs,  been  ind;rud:ed,  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded  that  he  pre- 
tended to  be  an  iEon  of  the  fird;  order,  or  one  of  the  mod:  exalted 
of  thofe  fubftantial  powers,  or  divine  immortal  natures,  which  were 
fuppofed  to  have  emaned  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  the  Supreme 
Deity.  He  boafted,  that  he  was  fent  down  from  heaven  among 
men,  to  chadife  and  fubdue  thofe  evil  demons,  by  whofe  malignant 
influence  the  diforders  and  miferies  of  human  nature  were  pro- 
duced, and  to  conduit  them  to  the  highefl:  felicity.  To  his  wife 
Helena  he  alfo  afcribed  a flmilar  kind  of  divine  nature,  pretending 
that  a female  iEon  inhabited  the  body  of  this  woman,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Ewoia,  Wifdom ; whence  fome  Chriftian  fathers 
have  faid,  that  he  called  her  the  Holy  Spirit 

» L.  ii.  c.  21. 

*’  Aits  viii.  9.  Iren.  adv.  Hasr.  1.  i.  c.  23.  § 4.  p.  lOO.  Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab, 
].  i.  c.  I.  Aug.  de  Haer.  c.  i.  Epiph.  Haer.  21. — 24.  Eufeb.  H.  E.  1.  iii.  c.  26. 

* It  has  been  faid,  that  Simon  Magus  was  worfhipped  by  the  Romans  as  a god  ; and 
a palTage  in  Juftin  Martyr  where  he  fays  that,  between  two  bridges  on  the  Tiber,  he 
faw  a ftatue  with  this  infcription,  Simoni  Sancto  Deo,  has  been  quoted  in  fupport  of 
this  aflertion.  But,  befides  the  great  improbability  that  the  Romans  would  rank  a 
Samaritan  among  their  divinities,  it  has  fince  appeared  that  Juftin  Martyr  read  this  in^ 
fcription  inaccurately  J;  for,  in  the  year  1574,  a ftatue  was  dug  up  in  Rome,  in  the 
very  fituation  mentioned  by  Juftin,  with  this  infcription,  Semoni  Sanco  Deo 
Fidio. 

' Recog.  Clem.  1.  ii.  c.  22,  &c.  Horn.  xix.  § 14.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  ii.  P..383. 

Auguft.  de  Haeref.  c.  i.  Tertull.  de  Anim.  g.  34. 


•}•  Apol.  ii.  p.  69.  91. 


I Ant.  Van  Dale  ad  calc.  lib.  de  Orac.  Deyling.  Obf.  Sac,  I.  i.  Ob.  36. 
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The  fum  of  his' fanatical  doftrine,  divefted  of  allegory,  was,  that 
from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a fountain  of  light,  emane  various  orders 
of  ^Tons,  or  Eternal  Natures,  fubfifting  within  the  plenitude  of  the 
divine  ell'ence ; that  beyond  thefe,  in  the  order  of  emanation,  are 
different  clalfes  of  intelligences,  among  the  loweft  of  which  arc 
human  fouls  j that  matter  is  the  rnoft  remote  produdion  of  the 
emanative  power,  which,  on  account  of  its  infinite  diftance  from  the 
Fountain  of  Light,  pofiefies  fluggifh  and  malignant  qualities,  which 
oppofe  the  divine  operations,  and  are  the  caufe  of  evil ; that  it  is 
the  great  defign  of  philofophy  to  deliver  the  foul  from  its  imprifon- 
ment  in  matter,  and  reftore  it  to  that  divine  light  from  which  it  was 
derived ; and  that  for  this  purpofe  God  had  fent  one  of  the  firll; 
iEons  among  men.  ITe  alfo  taught,  that  human  fouls  migrate  into 
other  bodies,  as  a punilliment  for  their  fins ; and  he  denied  the  re- 
furredion  of  the  body 

Simon  Magus,  having  taught  thefe  and  other  fimilar  dodrines  of 
the  Oriental  philofophy,  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  the  founder 
of  a philofophical  fed  of  Gnofiics ; but  it  is  a miftake  to  fiippofe, 
as  many  writers,  implicitly  following  Iren$iis  ^ have  done,  that  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Chriflian  Gnoftics ; for,  whereas  thefe  heretics 
thought  Chrifi;  to  be  one  of  the  ^Eons  fent  down  in  a human  form 
to  deliver  the  world  from  the  dominion  of  evil  da?mons,  Simon 
Magus  claimed  this  very  charader  to  himfelf;  and  confequently, 
notwithfianding  his  temporary  affumption  of  the  Chriftian  name, 
mufl;  be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Chrifi. 

Dositheus  was  one  of  thofe  fanatics  who  arofe  from  the  rigo- 
rous difcipline  of  that  Jewifii  fed,  which,  as  we  fiiall  afterwards  fee, 
was  devoted  to  folitude  and  abfiinence.  Failing  in  his  attempt  to 
pafs  among  the  Jews  for  their  Meffiah,  he  went  over  to  the  Sama- 
ritans, and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  that  he  was  the  prophet 
predided  by  Mofes,  and  pradifed  among  them  various  kinds  of  aufie- 

* Recogn.  Clem.  1.  ii.  c.  21.  p.  522.  1.  iii.  p.  528.  Epiph.  Haer.  p.  58,  59.  Iren. 

1.  i.  c.  23.  28.  Clem.  Horn.  iii.  p.  648.  xviii.  p.  744.  xix.  p.  954.  Plotin.  Enn.  vi. 

1.  ix,  c.  9.  L,  c. 
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rities.  The  author  of  the  “ Clementine  Recognitions”  fpeaks  of 
Dolitheus  as  a difciple  of  Simon ; others  make  him  his  preceptor  •, 
but  both  without  proof  ^ 

Menander,  a Samaritan,  trod  in  the  footheps  of  Simon  Magus, 
boafting  himfelf  to  be  a Great  Power  of  God,  fent  to  deliver  the 
world,  by  magical  operations,  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  fpirits.  To 
thofe  who  partook  of-  his  baptifrn  he  promifed,  that  their  bodies 
fliould  be  purified  from  the  dregs  of  materiality,  and  be  raifed  to  a 
fpiritual  and  immortal  exiftence  within  the  Fleromat  or  Plenitude, 
of  the  divine  nature 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Samaritans  declined,  and  their 
hiffory  affords  nothing  which  requires  our  attention. 

The  Second  great  Event,  in  this  period  of  the  Jewifh  hiffory, 
which  affedfs  the  ffate  of  philofophy,  is  the  fettling  of  a Jewifh 
colony  in  Egypt.  Notwithffanding  the  hereditary  hatred  which, 
from  the  moff  antient  times,  had  fubfiffed  between  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Egyptians,  neceffity  had  obliged  the  two  nations,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Sacred  Hiffory,  to  unite  more  than  once  againff  the  affaults 
of  the  kings  of  Affyrla.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  enmity  between 
them  was  fo  far  fubdued,  that  the  poflerity  of  Ifrael  migrated  to  the 
country  from  which  their  anceffors  had  been  expelled. 

The  firff  certain  record  of  the  fettling  of  a Jewifh  colony  in 
Egypt  Is  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  % from  whom  we  learn,  that 
during  the  Babylonifh  captivity  (about  five  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  Chriff)  after  Ifhmael  had  treacheroufly  cut  off  Geda- 
liah,  the  governor  of  Judea,  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Afiyria,  the  Jews  who  ffill  remained  in  Judea,  fearing  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  king,  firff  took  up  their  abode  near  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  and  then,  contrary  to  the  remonffrance  of  the  prophet  Je- 
remiah, removed  into  Egypt,  and  fettled  at  Tahpanhes.  According 
to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  in  a fuccefsful  attack  foon  after- 

a Epiphan.  Haer.  xiii.  p.  30. 

*»  Iren.  Haer.  1.  ii.  c.  31.  Theodor.  Haeret.  Fab.  1.  1.  c.  2.  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ec.  1.  ii]»^ 
c.  26.  Epiph.  Haer.  xxii.  Tertull.  de  Refur.  c.  5-  19*  An.  c.  50. 

* Ch.  xlii.  ver.  15.  xliii.  10.  xliv.  ir. 
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wards  made  upon  Amafis,  king  of  Egypt,  by  Nebuchadonofor, 
they  were  carried  captive,  with  a body  of  Egyptians,  into  Baby- 
lon. A few  of  their  number,  however,  who  had  efcaped  into 
folitary  places,  remained  in  Egypt,  and  their  pofterity  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

When  Alexander,"  in  order  to  people  his  new  city,  Alexandria, 
invited  ftrangers  from  different  countries  ; among  the  reft  a confi- 
derable  body  of  Jews  left  their  native  country,  and  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  the  conqueror,  who  granted  them  the  fame 
privileges  which  he  had  conferred  upon  his  own  countrymen 
This  Jewifh  colony  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  invaded  Syria  and  Judea,  befieged  and  took  Jerufalem,  and 
carried  an  hundred  thoufand  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  captivity  to 
Egypt’'.  Under  the  protection  of  Alexander  and  his  fuccelfors, 
this  numerous  body  of  Jews  long  continued  to  flourifli,  and  occa- 
fionally  to  receive  new  acceffions  from  Judea.  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  treated  them  with  great  liberality,  and  put  them  on  the  footing 
of  equality  with  tlie  reft  of  his  fubjects ; allowing  them  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  precepts  of  their  law,  and 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers  ", 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  tvho  now  com- 
monly fpoke  the  Greek  language,  wrote  their  celebrated  Greek 
Tranllation  of  their  Sacred  Scriptures,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint  Verfion.  This  tranflation  has  been  faid  to  have  been 
made  by  order  of  the  king,  through  the  folicitation  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  his  librarian but®  it  is  improbable  that  a Peripatetic 
philofopher  fhould  have  paid  fo  much  refpedt  to  the  books  of  the 
Jews,  as  to  requeft  fuch  an  exertion  of  the  royal  authority  ; and  the. 
ftory  is  inconliftent,  as  we  have  already  fliewn,  with  well  known  ficfts, 
in  the  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that 
the  tranflation  was  reluctantly  undeitaken  by  the  Jews  themfelves, 
for  the  convenience  of  that  numerous  body,  among  whom  Greek 

“ Jofeph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xi.  c.  8.  ^ Id.  I.  xii.  c.  i. 

' Jofeph.  ib.  c.  2.  Jofeph.  I.  c.  « Conf.  Van  Dale,  Dlfs.  fuper 

Ariftea.  Hody  Difs.  contr.  Ariftea.  Ox.  1684.  8vo.  et  de  Bibl.  Text.  1705.  fol. 

was- 
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was  now  the  common  language ; but  that,  when  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  found  that  this  public  expofure  of  their  facred  oracles  was  dii- 
pleafing  to  their  brethren  in  Paleftine,  they  invented  this  ftory,  to 
give  their  verhon  the  fanftion  of  royal  authority.  On  fimilar 
grounds,  the  ftory  of  another  verfion  % more  antient  than  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  bor- 
rowed fome  of  their  doftrines,  is  to  be  rejedted  as  fabulous ; for 
the  fadt  refts  wholly  upon  the  teflimony  of  Ariftobulus,  whom 
there  is  reafon,  as  we  fhall  fee,  to  fufpedl  of  having,  through  na- 
tional vanity,  invented  this  ftory,  in  order  to  transfer  the  credit  of  the 
Greek  philofophy  to  the  Hebrews. 

From  this  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dodlrine  of  the 
Jews  was  known  to  the  Egyptians;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Pagan  philofophy  was  known  to  the  Jews.  Grecian  wifdom,  cor- 
rupted by  being  mixed  with  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  pihilofophy, 
alTuwied  a new  form  in  the  Platonic  fchool  of  Alexandria.  This 
fchool,  by  pretending  to  teach  a fublimer  dodtrine  concerning  God 
and  divine  things,  enticed  men  of  different  countries  and  religions, 
and  among  the  reft  the  Jews,  to  ftudy  its  myfteries,  and  to  incor- 
porate them  with  their  own.  The  fymbolical  method  of  inftrudlion, 
which  had  been  in  ufe  from  the  moft  antient  times  among  the 
Egyptians,  was  adopted  by  the  Jews ; and  it  became  a common 
pradtice  among  them  to  put  an  allegorical  interpretation  upon 
their  facred  writings.  Hence,  under  the  cloak  of  fymbols.  Pagan 
philofophy  gradually  crept  into  the  Jewifh  fchools  ; and  the  Platonic 
docftrines,  mixed  hrft  with  the  Pythagoric,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Egyptian  and  Oriental,  were  blended  with  their  antient  faith  in 
their  explanations  of  the  law  and  the  traditions  \ The  fociety  of 
the  Therapeutas  (of  which  we  fhall  prefently  fpeak  more  fully)  was 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  Pythagorean  difcipline : Ariftobulus, 
Philo,  and  others,  ftudied  the  Grecian  philofophy,  and  the  Cabba- 
lifts  formed  their  myftical  fyftem  upon  the  foundation  of  the  tenets 

» Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  305.  342.  Eufeb.  Praep.  Ev,  1.  xiii.  c.  12.  Jofeph, 
Ant.  1.  xii.  p.  391.  Eufeb.  Prsep.  Ev.  1.  viii.  c.  9,  lO. 
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taught  in  the  Alexandrian  fchools.  The  pradlice  of  clothing  the 
precepts  of  the  Mofaic  law  in  a Platonic  drefs,  and  mixing  Platonic 
notions  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewifli  religion,  feems  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  antient  Jewilli  book,  improperly  called,  'The 
Wifdom  of  Solomon^,  a work  which  abounds  with  Platonic  language, 
and  was  probably  written  after  the  Cabbaliftic  philofophy  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews. 

The  preceding  narrative  of  fadts  clearly  fhews  in  what  manner 
the  purity  of  divine  dodtrine  became  corrupted  among  the  Jews 
in  Egypt.  Enticed  by  the  promife  of  new  and  hidden  treafures  of 
wifdom  concerning  God  and  divine  things,  they  admitted,  under 
the  difguife  of  allegory,  dodlrines  never  dreamed  of  by  their  antient 
lawgivers  and  prophets,  and  adopted  a myftical  interpretation  ot  the 
law,  which  converted  its  plain  meaning  into  a thoufand  idle  fancies. 
This  corruption,  which  begun  in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  foon  fpread  into  Paleftine,  and  every  where  dilTe- 
minated  among  the  Jev/s  a tafte  for  metaphyfical  fubtleties  and 
myfteries 

Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  and 
united. with  the  fludy  of  the  Mofaic  law,  in  the  myhical  and  allego- 
rical method  at  this  time  introduced,  fome  knowledge  of  the  Arillo- 
telian  fyilem.  Eufebius  fpeaks  of  him  as  a favourite  of  Ptolemy, 
and  quotes,  from  a work  of  his  inferibed  to  that  prince,  fundry 
verfes  of  Orpheus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Mofes  and  Abraham. 
Thefe  verfes  are  alfo  found  in  the  works  of  Juftin  Martyr;  but 
with  fo  much  variation  as  to  afford  ground  for  fufpedting  their  au- 
thenticity. It  is  not  improbable  that  Ariftobulus  himfelf^  who, 
as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  relates',  aferibes  the  Grecian  philofophy 

“ Among  many  other  pafTages  of  this  book,  in  which  both  the  fentiments  ami  lan- 
guage are  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philofophy,  the  reader  may  confult  c.  i.  7.  c.  vii. 
17. — 22.  In  ch.  V.  ver.  25.  the  Oriental  doArine  of  emanation  is  clearly  ex-- 
prefled. 

'*  Jofeph.  Proem.  Ant.  Jud.  p.  3.  = Strom.  1.  i.  305. . 
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to  a Hebrew  origin,  was  the  author  of  this  fraud,  as  well  as  of  the 
tales  refpedting  the  Greek  verfions  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures.  On 
thefe  accounts,  we  cannot  hefitate  to  rank  Ariftobulus  amons-  the 
hrft  corruptors  of  Jewiih  wifdoinL 

From  Egypt  we  fhall  now  pafs  over  into  Judea,  to  inquire  into 
the  ftate  of  philofophy  among  its  inhabitants.  Soon  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity,  they  forfook  the  antient  fim- 
plicity  of  their  facred  doftrine,  and  liftened  to  the  fidtions  of  human 
fancy.  This  change  happened,  not  through  any  intercourfe  which 
the  Jews  had,  during  their  captivity,  with  the  Chaldean  Magi  (for  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  borrowed  any  tenets  from  thefe)  but  in 
confequence  of  the  conquefls  of  Alexander  and  his  fuccelfors, 
which  obliged  them,  contrary  to  their  antient  habits,  to  mingle 
wuth  foreigners.  A circumfliance  which,  left  to  its  natural  opera- 
tion, would  have  led  them  imperceptibly  into  the  adoption  of  foreign 
opinions  and  cuftoms.  But  their  conquerors  haftened  this  change 
by  compuhionj  for  we  are  informed  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
commanded  them  to  forfake  their  antient  religious  ceremonies; 
and,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  bravely  refilled  this 
unjufh  and  tyrannical  command,  there  were  fome  among  them  fo 
unfaithful  to  their  country  and  their  God,  as  to  Ihew  an  inclination 
to  court  the  favour  of  the  conqueror  by  mixing  Pagan  tenets  and 
fuperftitions  with  their  own  facred  dodlrines  and  ceremonies 
The  influence  of  example  in  their  Alexandrian  brethren,  who  had 
already  caught  the  infedlion  of  gentilifm,  doubtlefs,  concurred  with 
the  circumftances  of  the  times,  to  introduce  corruption  into  the 
fchools  of  Judea,  Accordingly  we  find,  in  fadl,  that  a tafte  for 
Grecian  philofophy  and  Egyptian  mylleries  fo  far  prevailed  in  the 
joint  reign  of  Ariftobulus  and  Hyreanus,  that  fome  of  the  zealous 
advocates  for  the  purity  of  the  Jewifli  faith  and  worlhip  thought  it 
necelfary  to  denounce  anathema  upon  any  one  who  lliould  teach  the 

a Maccab.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  v.  lO.  Eufeb.  Praep.  1,  viii.  c.  9.  !.  xiii.  c.  5.  Juftin.  Co- 
hort. ad.  Gent,  et  Apol.  ii. 

Maccab.  Hift.  Jofeph,  Ant.  J.  1.  xii. 
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Grecian  wifdom  to  his  children  No  Anathema,  however,  could 
prevent  the  fpread  of  Grecian  learning  among  the  Jews. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  about  one  hundred  years  before 
Chrift,  Simon  ben  Shetach,  a learned  Jewifli  doctor,  who  had,  for 
fome  political  offence,  been  banifhed  Judea,  was  recalled,  with  his 
difciples,  from  Alexandria,  “ and  with  him,”  as  Jehudas  Levi  relates 
“ the  Cabbala,  or  oral  tradition,  recovered  its  piiftine  vigour.”  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Cabbala  included  the  theoretical 
as  well  as  preceptive  dodtrines  received  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
under  the  notion  of  traditions ; efpecially  fince  we  have  fo  many 
proofs  of  the  early  prevalence  of  thefe  dodtrines  among  the  Jews,  in 
the  writings  of  Philo  and  others. 

The  refult  of  the  fadts  already  related  is,  that  the  myflical,  or  cab- 
baliftic,  dodlrine  of  the  Jews  arofe  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Ptolemies. 
The  Jewifh  myftics,  indeed,  pretend  to  trace  back  their  fanciful 
fyftem  even  to  Adam  in  Paradife,  and  boaft  that  their  oldelf  cabba- 
liftic  books  were  written  by  the  patriarch  Abraham  k But  it  will 
be  evident  to  any  one,  who.  compares  thefe  books  with  the  fyftem 
compounded  of  Oriental,  Pythagoric,  and  Platonic  dodtrines,  which 
the  Jews  at  this  time  began,  as  we  have  feen,  to  mix  with  the 
Mofaic  law,  that  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Cabbala  and  the  Alex- 
andrian philofophy  are  the  fame.  The  antient  book  entitled  Cofri, 
writtten  by  Jehuda  Levi  before  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud, 
defcribes  in  allegorical  and  myftical  language  the  philofophy  which 
paffed  over  from  the  Alexandrian  fchools  into  Judea,  The  fame 
philofophy  is  found  in  the  cabbaliftic  books  of  the  Jezirah,  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud ; in  the  Sohar,  afcribed  to  Simeon  ben  Jo- 
chai,  a difciple  of  Akibha,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Vefpalianj  and 
in  the  Bakir,  faid  to  be  of  hill  greater  antiquity.  Although  the 
age  of  thefe  books  is  not  certainly  known,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
conclude  from  their  contents,  that  the  feeds  of  the  cabbaliftic  doc- 

a Gemar,  Bab.  in  Menachoth.  f.  64.  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  Matli.  viii.  30. 

Lib.  Cofri,  p.  iii.  p,  240.  Conf.  R.  Mardochai  de  Karteis,  c.  3. 

* R.  Gedalias  Shalfhel.  Hakkabal,  p.  28. 
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trine  were  firft  fown  under  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Jews  began  to 
learn  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  theology,  and  to  incorporate  thefe 
foreign  dogmas  with  their  antient  creed. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  introdudlion  of  Gentile 
philofophy  among  the  Jews  both  in  Egypt  and  Paleftine,  the  way 
is  prepared  for  inquiring  into  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  their  do- 
mestic SECTS.  After  all  the  learned  labour  which  has  been 
bellowed  upon  this  fubjedl,  the  origin  of  thefe  fedls  Hill  remains 
involved  in  obfcurity.  Some  eminent  writers,  on  the  authority  of 
feveral  pahages  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Jofephus, 
have  faid  % that  many  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  capti- 
vity, exprelled  their  religious  zeal,  not  only  by  a ftridt  obfervance 
of  the  law,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  but  by  introducing 
certain  religious  ceremonies,  and  other  fervices,  not  prefcribed  in 
the  written  lav/,  as  voluntary  expreffions  of  extraordinary  fanftity ; 
that  a large  body  of  thefe  zealots  formed  themfelves  into  a fraternity, 
or  facred  college,  under  the  name  of  Hafidaei,  who,  under  the  perfe- 
ction of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  joined  the  Maccabees ; that,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  inflitutions  of  this  body  were  digefted  into  a 
regular  canon,  which  created  innumerable  difputes,  and  produced 
parties  among  the  Jews,  of  whom  thofe  who  adhered  flriclly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Mofaic  law  were  called  Karaeites,  while  the  advocates 
for  the  new  inflitutions  retained  the  name  of  Hafidsi ; and  that 
from  the  former  fprung  the  Sadducees,  and  from  the  latter  the  Pha- 
rifees  and  Effenes.  This  account  of  the  rife  of  the  Jewifh  fedls  is 
plaufible,  but  deflitute  of  fufficient  evidence  from  antiquity.  For, 
the  Hafidaei,  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  hiflory  of  the  Macca- 
bees were  not  a religious  fe<5l,  but  a civil  party,  which  arofe  during 
the  wars.  Upon  this  matter  nothing  further  is  certain,  than  that, 
foon  after  the  termination  of  the  prophetic  age,  the  Jews  began  to 
corrupt  the  law  of  Mofes,  by  introducing  certain  precepts  and  infli- 

“ Scaliger.  Elench.  Trihseref.  c.  22.  Drufius  et  Serravius  de  Hafidseis.  edit,  a 
Trigland,  in  Syntagm.  de  Trib.  Se£t.  Jud.  Delph.  1704.  Goodwin’s  Mofes  and 
Aaron.  1.  i.  c.  g.  L.  i.  c.  vii.  13.  1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  6. 
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tutions,  which  they  profeiTed  to  have  received  by  oral  tradition  from 
the  mod;  antient  times.  This  traditionary  law,  which  chiefly  re- 
fped:ed  religious  ceremonies,  fadings,  and  other  praftices  didind 
from  the  moral  duties  of  life,  at  length  obtained,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  a degree  of  authority  equal  to  that  of  the 
Mofaic  law ; whild;  the  red:,  rejedting  thefe  innovations,  adhered 
ftridtly  to  the  infhitutions  of  their  facred  oracles.  Thefe  two  ge- 
neral clades,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  didinguidied,  on 
this  Angle  ground,  by  any  peculiar  appellation,  gradually  adopted 
other  tenets  and  cuftoms,  and  formed  feveral  diftindl  feels,  of 
which  the  principal  were  the  Sadducces,  the  Karaeites,  the  Pharifees, 
and  the  E denes. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  extravagant  fidlion  of  the 
Jewidi  writers,  who  pretend  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  Sadducean 
dodlrine  to  Pagan  atheifl:s,  among  whom  they  reckon  Aridotle ; 
who,  by  the  way,  was,  they  affirm,  afterwards  converted,  and  made 
a profelyte  of  righteoufnefs,  by  Simeon  the  Jud“;  we  diall  confine 
ourfelves  to  thofe  events,  in  the  hidory  of  the  Jewidi  church, 
which  feem  to  have  gradually  given  exiftence  to  the  fedl  of  the 
Sadducees. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that,  as  foon  as  the  oral,  or  traditionary, 
law  above  mentioned  was  introduced,  multitudes  reprobated  the 
innovation,  and  determined  to  adhere  to  the  written  law,  in  its  ob- 
vious and  literal  meaning.  This  difpute  might  naturally  occalion  a 
controverfy  concerning  the  dodlrine  of  the  Hebrew  feriptures  upon 
the  fubjedl  of  a future  date ; and  the  fpeculations  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  which  about  this  time  began  to  be  known  in  Judea, 
might  furnidi  fredi  matter  of  debate.  Thefe  conjectures  are  con- 
firmed by  faCls. 

Antigonus  Soch^us’’,  a native  of  Socho  on  the  borders  of 
Judea,  who  flouridied  in  the  time  of  Eleazar  the  high  prieft  (or 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Chrift)  and  was  a difciple  of  Si- 

“ Shalfheleth  Hakkabalah,  p.  83. 

Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  7.  t.  ii.  p.  273.  Rcland  Pabeft.  1.  iii.  p.  1018. 
Bafnage,  1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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meon  the  Juft,  offended  at  the  innovations  which  were  introduced 
by  the  patrons  of  the  traditionary  inftitutions,  and  particularly  at 
the  pretenhons  which  were  made  to  meritorious  works  of  fuperero- 
gation,  by  means  of  which  men  hoped  to  entitle  themfelves  to  ex- 
traordinary temporal  rewards,  ftrenuoufly  maintained  and  taught, 
that  men  ought  to  ferve  God,  not  like  Haves  for  hire,  but  from  a 
pure  and  dhinterefted  principle  of  piety.  This  refined  doftrine, 
which  Antigonus  only  oppofed  to  the  expedlation  of  a temporal 
recompence  for  works  of  religion  and  charity,  his  followers  mifin- 
terpreted,  and  extended  to  the  rewards  of  a future  life.  Sadoc  and 
Baithofus,  two  of  his  difciples,  taught,  that  no  future  recompence 
was  to  be  expecfted,  and  confequently  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
furreftion  of  the  dead.  This  dodtrine  they  taught  to  their  followers  ^ 
and  hence  arofe,  about  tv/o  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  the  fecf  of 
the  Baithofaji,  or  Sadducees.  Thefe  appellations,  derived  from  the 
names  of  the  founders  of  the  fecft,  feem  to  have  been  at  firft  ufed 
promifcuouily  but  by  degrees  the  former  fell  into  difufe ; which 
accounts  for  the  filence  of  the  facred  hiftory,  and  of  Jofephus,  con- 
cerning the  Baithofei  ^ 

The  fed;  of  the  Sadducees  long  continued  to  flourifti  in  Judea, 
and  to  pofiefs  great  authority.  Although  they  differed  in  funda- 
mental points  of  faith  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  facred  privileges  and  offices,  and  even  to  the  higheft  dig- 
nity of  the  priefthood  h And  notwithftanding  the  enmity  which 
fubfifted  between  this  fed  and  that  of  the  Pharifees,  on  account  of 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Sadducees  treated  the  traditionary 
law,  thefe  feds  frequently  united  in  public  councils,  and  in  defence 
of  the  common  caufe  of  religion.  Under  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus, 
v/ho,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Chrift,  poffeffed 
the  fupreme  civil  and  facerdotal  power  in  Judea,  the  Sadducees  were 
the  leading  fed ; for  that  prince,  being  oppofed  by  the  Pharifees  in 
the  execution  of  the  office  of  high  prieft,  treated  them  with  great 

® Pirke  Abhoth.  c.  5.  R.  Nathan,  ad  1,  c.  apud  Lightfoot.  t.  ii.  p.  737. 

Adis,  V.  17.  Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  xx.  c.  15. 
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feverity,  and  efpoufed  the  Sadducean  party,  requiring  the  whole 
nation,  on  pain  of  death,  to  profefs  the  dodtrine  of  this  fedt. 
After  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  the  perfecution  of  the  Pharilees  was, 
for  fome  time,  continued  by  his  fon,  Alexander  Jannsus ; but 
Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Janngeus,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, finding  that  the  Pharifaic  fedl  was  more  popular  than  the 
Sadducean,  efpoufed  the  interefi;  of  the  Pharifees,  and  reftored  their 
power  and  influence.  The  Sadducees,  however,  afterwards  re- 
gained a confiderable  fliare  of  political  and  ecclefiaftical  confequence  j 
for  we  find,  that  Caiaphas  and  Ananus,  who  were  both  of  this  fedt, 
pofiefled  in  fucceflion  the  office  of  high  prieft  After  the  deitruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem,  the  fedt  of  the  Sadducees  fell  into  contempt 
among  their  countrymen,  and  even  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Chriftians  : the  emperor  Juftinian  ifiued  a fevere  edidtagainlt  them^ 
inflidting  banifliment,  and,  in  cafe  of  obflinate  perfeverance,  even 
death,  upon  thofe  who  fhould  teach  their  dodtrines. 

The  chief  heads  of  the  Sadducean  tenets  were  thefe 

All  laws  and  traditions,  not  comprehended  in  the  written  law, 
are  to  be  rejedted  as  merely  human  inventions.  Neither  angels  nor 
fpirits  have  a diftindt  exiftence,  feparate  from  their  corporeal  vell- 
ment.  The  foul  of  man,  therefore,  does  not  remain  after  this  life, 
but  expires  with  the  body.  There  will  be  no  refurredtion  of  the 
dead,  nor  any  rewards  or  puniflaments  after  this  life.  Man  is  not 
fubjedled  to  irrefiftible  fate,  but  has  the  framing  of  his  condition 
chiefly  in  his  own  power.  Polygamy  ought  not  to  be  prac- 
tifed. 

It  has  been  aiferted'’,  that  the  Sadducees  only  received,  as  of  facred 
authority,  the  five  books  of  Mofes.  But  the  contrary  clearly  ap- 
pears from  their  controverfy  with  the  Pharifees,  in  which  the  latter 
appeal  to  the  prophets,  and  other  facred  writings,  as  well  as  the  law, 

“ Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  18,  24,  Megellath.  Taanith,  c.  4.  Eafnagc,  1.  ii.  c.  15. 

’’  Novell.  146. 

Jofeph.  Ant.  1.  xiii.  c.  18.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  de  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  AAs,  xxiii.  6.  8, 
Matt.  xxii.  23.  Mark,  xii.  18.  Luke,  xx.  27. 

^ Tertull.  de  Praefeript,  1.  i.  c.  14.  Orig.  contr.  Celf.  1.  i.  p.  39. 
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which  they  could  not  have  done  with  any  propriety  or  eiFedt,  had  not 
the  Sadducees  admitted  their  authority.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
had  this  been  the  cafe,  it  is  very  improbable  that  fuch  herefy  would 
have  palled  without  cenfure. 

The  Sadducees  are  Ibmetimes  ranked  with  the  Epicureans ; but 
improperly ; for,  though  they  agreed  with  them  in  denying  the 
do6trine  of  a future  Hate,  they  differed  from  them  effentially  in  their 
ideas  of  God  and  providence.  Whilft  the  Epicureans  admitted  no 
fupreme  intelligent  ruler  of  the  world,  and  fuppofed  the  gods  wholly 
unconcerned  in  human  affairs,  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  the  exif- 
tence  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  admitted 
his  univerfal  providence,  only  rejefting  the  notion  of  an  abfolute 
and  uncontroulable  influence  over  the  volitions  and  aftions  of  men  : 
they  admitted,  too,  the  reafonablenefs  and  obligation  of  religious 
worfbip.  Their  denial  of  a future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punifliments 
may  perhaps  be  in  part  afcribed  to  their  belief  in  the  homogeneous 
nature  of  man ; for  Jofephus  exprefsly  fays  % that  they  took  away 
the  diflindt  and  permanent  nature  of  the  foul : ^uxv;  ts  t^v 
avai^^o-i.  This  was,  probably,  the  chief  ground  of  their  oppofition 
to  chriflianity,  whofe  diftinguilhing  dodtrine  is  that  of  the  refurrec- 
tion  from  the  dead. 

The  fedt  of  the  Karaites’’,  though  its  hiftory  be  exceedingly 
obfcure,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Sadducees.  The 
name  Karaeite  denotes  a textuary,  or  fcripturift,  and  feems  intended 
to  diftinguilh  thofe  who  followed  the  written  law  alone,  from  thofe 
who  admitted  the  authority  of  traditionary  precepts.  The  origin 
of  this  fed:  is,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  when  the  tradi- 
tionary, or  oral,  law  was  introduced,  and  with  it  the  allegorical 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  It  may  be  colleded  from  the 
Jewifli  records,  that  this  fed  exifted  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  and 
that  the  followers  of  Shammai  were  addided  to  it '.  The  fad 

* De  Bell.  J.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Conf.  Ant.  J.  1.  xvlil,  c.  2.  1.  xx.  c.  8. 

R.  Mardochai  de  Karaeis,  Trigland.  Shupart.  et  Wolf,  de  Kar. 

R.  Mofe.  Bethfhitlhi  ap.  Trigland,  de  Kar.  c.  6. 
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feems  to  have  been,  that  the  traditionary  law  was  oppofed,  as  a 
corruption  of  the  true  religion,  by  a numerous  body,  who  ftrenuoufly 
alTerted  the  fufiiciency  and  perfeftion  of  the  antient  written  law, 
explained  in  its  literal  fenfe.  Among  thefe,  as  we  have  already  feen, 
were  the  Sadducees.  But  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  Sad- 
ducean  tenets  were  highly  oifenlive  to  many  pious  men,  who,  ne- 
verthelefs,  were  not  difpofed  to  join  thofe  who  received  the  tradi- 
tionary inftitutions.  Thefe  adhering  limply  to  the  letter  of  the 
Mofaic  law,  but  at  the  fame  time  refuling  to  adopt  the  dodlrine  of 
the  Sadducees,  would  of  courfe  become  a feparate  fedt,  which  would 
be  didinguilhed  by  fome  name  exprellive  of  their  leading  principle. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  oppolite  party  gave  them,  in  deri- 
lion-,  the  name  of  S^cripturills,  or  Karaeites.  In  this  manner  we 
conceive  that  this  fedt  arofe  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Saddu- 
cees and  Pharifees. 

The  continuance  of  the  fedt  of  the  Karaeites  through  feveral 
fubfequent  ages  may  be  learned  from  the  Cofri  of  Jehuda  Levi, 
above  quoted,  which  intimates,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Rabbies 
Jehuda  ben  Tabbai  and  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  when  the  traditionary 
precepts  obtained  increaling  authority,  the  followers  of  the  letter  of 
the  law  were  a feparate  body.  Perhaps  the  clafs  of  vof/,r,isg,  lawyers, 
mentioned  by  the  Evangelifts  as  diftindl  from  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
fees®, were  the  Karaeites.  This  conjedture  is  favoured  by  a tradi- 
tion preferved  in  the  Jerufalem  Talmud'’,  that  there  were  in  Jeru- 
falem  four  hundred  and  eighty  fynagogues,  each  of  which  had  a fepa- 
rate apartment  for  the  law,  and  another  for  the  Talmud,  or  tradi- 
tionary records  ; whence  it  feems  probable,  that  the  Scripturills  were 
a party  dilfindl;  from  the  Traditionaries.  The  feribes,  whole  office  it 
was  to  expound  the  law,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ufually 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  in  conjundtion  with  the  Pharifees, 
may  be  concluded  to  have  adopted,  in  their  interpretations,  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  the  Traditionaries  and  Cabbalills,  and  therefore  to 
have  commonly  belonged  to  their  party. 

» Luc.  xi.  45,  46.  '>  Megillat.f,  73. 
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After  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  the  intereft  of  the  traditionary- 
party  greatly  increafed,  and  that  of  the  Scripturifts  proportionally 
declined : fo  that  the  Karjeites  are  from  this  time  little  heard  of, 
except  when  they  are  mentioned  by  the  pharifaical  rabbies  in  terms 
of  reproach,  till  the  eighth  century,  when  we  find  the  fedt  revived 
by  the  Rabbi  Anari  ben  David,  whofe  herefy  brought  upon  him  a 
heavy  load  of  obloquy.  The  hiftory  of  this  Rabbi  clearly  fiiews, 
that  he  was  not,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  the  author,  but  the  reftorer 
of  the  Karaeite  fedt".  From  his  time,  this  fedt  continued  to  pro- 
duce men  well  fkiiled  in  the  Jewifii  law;  among  whom,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  Abu-Alphareus,  who  lived  in  Paleftine,  and 
wrote  a commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  which  added  fo  much 
ftrength  to  the  interefi:  of  the  Karaeites,  that  the  traditionary  party 
thought  it  necellary  to  implore  the  affiflance  of  the  civil  magif- 
trateL  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  the  Karaeites  continued  to 
hold  their  afiemblies ; and  they  are,  at  this  day,  found  as  a diftindt 
body  in  Turkey,  Rufiaa,  and  Lithuania,  but  are  opprefied  by  the  jea- 
loufy  of  their  countrymen,  to  whom  a Karsite  is  more  hateful  than  a 
Chriftian,  or  a Turk'. 

The  diftinguifhing  tenets  of  the  fedl  of  the  Karaites  are  : that 
there  is  no  other  rule  of  faith  and  worfhip  than  the  writings  of 
Mofes  and  the  prophets  ; that  all  oral  traditions,  and  all  allegorical 
and  myftical  interpretations  of  the  law  are  to  be  rejedled ; that  all 
material  beings  were  created  by  an  uncreated  Deity,  of  whom  no 
refemblance  can  be  found  in  any  thing  which  he  has  made ; that  he 
knows  all  things,  and  exercifes  a conftant  providence  over  all  his 
works ; that  the  human  mind  is  fubjedl  to  divine  influence,  but  at 
the  fame  time  remains  free  in  its  volitions ; that  true  penitence 
takes  away  guilt ; that,  after  death,  the  foul,  if  it  be  W'^orthy,  afcends 
to  the  intelledlual  world  to  live  there  for  ever,  but  if  it  be  guilty,  it 
is  configned  to  a ftate  of  pain  and  ignominy;  that  God  alone  is  to  be 

® Abr.  Ben  Dior.  Kabb.  Flift.  f.  66.  ^ Buddaei  Plift.  Ph.  Heb.  § 30. 

' Tenzel,  Colloq.  Menftr.  1691.  Bafnage,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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worfhipped ; and  that  fads  are  to  be  fcritlily  obferved  \ The  prefent 
adherents  of  this  fed:  are  faid  to  obferve  the  moral  precepts  of  their 
law  more  ilrid;ly  than  their  brethren,  the  pharifaic  Rabbinites,  with 
whom,  neverthelefs,  they  are  thought  unworthy  of  ecclehaflical 
communion. 

The  moil  celebrated  of  the  Jewifh  fe(5ts  was  that  of  the  Phari- 
sees. Its  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  fedts,  is  involved  in 
fome  obfcurity.  The  prophet  Ifaiah,  indeed,  found  among  the  Jews, 
in  his  time,  feveral  appearances  of  the  fpirit  and  charadler  which 
afterwards  diftinguifhed  the  fedl  of  the  Pharifees  ^ But  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  exifted  as  a diftindt  body  in  the  prophetic  age ; nor 
do  we  find  any  traces  of  this  fedt  prior  to  the  time  when  oral  tradi- 
tions, together  with  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  written  law, 
were  introduced  in  the  manner  already  explained.  Although  we 
meet  with  no  fatisfadlory  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  the  fedt  of  the 
Hafidaei,  which  Scaliger'  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  Pharifaic  fedt,  we  think  there  can  be  little  reafon  to  doubt  that 
this  fedt  arofe  foon  after  the  return  from  the  Babylon idi  captivity, 
in  confequence  of  the  introdudlion  of  traditionary  institutions  and 
allegorical  interpretations.  That  it  was  eflabliflied,  and  had  ac- 
quired great  authority  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  and  of  his  fons, 
Ariftobulus  and  Alexander,  has  been  already  hinted,  and  may  be  feen 
more  at  large  in  Jofephus’s  account  of  their  affairs  ^ jofephus, 
who  was  himfelf  of  this  fedt,  fpeaks  of  it  as  flouridiing  in  the  time 
of  Jonathan  the  high  prieft,  together  with  thofe  of  the  Sadducees 
and  EfTenesj  which  invalidates  the  conjedure  of  Bafnage',  that 
the  Pharifaic  fedt  owed  its  rife  to  the  feparation  which  took  place 

=*  R.  Japhet.  Lev.  Conf.  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  p.  i,  p,  671.  Trigland,  !.  i.  c.  10,  ir. 
Schudt.  Memor.  Jud.  p.  ii.  1,  vi.  c.  27. 

If.  Iviii.  2,  3.  Ixv.  5. 

= Elench.  Trihasref.  c.  22.  p.  170.  Reland.  Antiq.  Sac.  p.  2.  c.  ix.  § 13. 

Ant.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  9,  24. 

' Hift.  des  Juifs,  1.  ii.  c.  17,  § 2.  Conf.  Wolf.  Bibl.  Heb.  p.  ii.  p.  816.— S24. 
Natal.  Alex.  Hift.  Eccl,  c.  i.  art,  5.  § 3. 
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between  the  fchools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  j for  the  Jewifh  writers 
agree,  that  thefe  celebrated  doctors  did  not  floarifh  earlier  than  an 
hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 

Although  the  exadt  time  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Pharifaic 
fedt  cannot  be  afcertained,  its  origin  may  be  eafily  traced  back  to  the 
fame  period  in  which  the  Sadducean  herefy  arofe.  From  the  time 
that  the  notion  of  fupernumerary  a6ts  of  felf- denial,  devotion,  and 
charity,  was  introduced  under  the  fan(flion  of  the  traditionary  law,  a 
wide  door  was  opened  for  fuperftition,  religious  pride,  and  hypocrify. 
Whilft,  on  the  one  hand,  fome  would  defpife  the  weaknefs,  or  the 
affectation,  of  profeffing  to  be  pious  and  holy  beyond  the  prefcrip- 
tion  of  the  written  law,  others,  through  a fanatical  fpirit,  or  that 
they  might  provide  themfelves  with  a convenient  cloak  for  their 
vices,  would  become  fcrupulous  obfervers  of  the  traditionary  inftitu- 
tions.  And  when  thefe  pretenders  to  extraordinary  fandtity  faw 
that  many  of  thofe  who  obferved  only  the  written  law,  not  only 
difclaimed  all  works  of  fupererogation,  but  even  renounced  the 
hope  of  future  rewards,  they  would  think  it  neceffary  to  feparate 
themfelves  into  a diftinCt  body,  that  they  might  the  more  fuccefs- 
fully  difplay  their  fanCtity  and  piety.  Thefe  conjectures  are  con- 
firmed by  the  name  of  the  feCl,  which  is  derived  from  the  word 
to  feparate''.  Their  feparation  confifled  chiefly  in  certain 
diflinClions  refpeCting  food,  clothing,  and  religious  ceremonies : 
it  does  not  feem  to  have  interrupted  the  uniformity  of  reli- 
gious worfhip,  in  which  the  Jews  of  every  feCt  appear  to  have 
always  united. 

The  peculiar  character  and  fpirit  of  Pharifaifm  confifled  in  the 
ftriCt  obfervance  of  the  oral  law,  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  delivered  to  Mofes  by  an  archangel,  during  his  forty  days 
refidence  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  to  have  been  by  him  committed  to 
Seventy  Elders,  who  tranfmitted  it  to  poflerity Their  fuperfli- 

* Suidas  in  Pharif. 

^ Jofeph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  18,  23,  24.  1.  xvli.  c.  3.  De  Bell.  J.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Eif- 
fcnmenger  Jud.  DeteCt.  p.  i.  c.  8.  Hornbeck  de  Jud,  Conv.  1.  i.  c.  3. 
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tious  reverence  for  this  law,  and  the  apparent  fandity  of  manners 
which  it  produced,  rendered  them  exceedingly  popular.  The 
multitude,  for  the  moil  part,  efpoufed  their  intereft ; and  the  great, 
who  feared  their  artifice,  were  frequently  obliged  to  court  their 
favour.  Hence  they  obtained  the  higheft  offices  both  in  the  Hate 
and  the  priefthood,  and  had  great  weight  both  in  public  and  private 
affairs : in  fome  inftances  they  proved  fo  troublefome  to  the 
reigning  powers  as  to  fubjeft  themfelves  to  fevere  penalties. 
Hyrcanus  and  Alexander  reftrained  their  increafmg  influence,  and 
treated  them  with  great  rigour.  Under  Alexandra,  however,  they 
regained  their  confequence ; the  diffenfions  between  the  fchools  of 
Hillel  and  Shammai®,  a little  before  the  Chriftian  asra,  increafed  their 
number  and  power;  and  they  continued,  till  the  deffrudtion  of 
Jerufalem,  to  enjoy  the  chief  fway  in  the  fanhedrim  and  in  the  lyn- 
agogue.  After  that  period,  when  the  other  fe<fl:s  were  difperfed, 
the  Pharifees  retained  their  authority;  and,  though  the  name  has 
been  dropped,  their  tenets  and  cufloms  have  ever  fince  prevailed 
among  the  Jewiffi  Rabbinites;  fo  that  at  this  day,  except  the  Ka- 
raites, fcarcely  any  Jews  are  to  bi  found  who  are  not,  in  reality,  of 
the  Pharifaic  fedt 

The  principal  dogmas  of  the  Pharifees  were  thefe : 

The  oral  law,  delivered  from  God  to  Mofes  on  Mount  Sinai, 
by  the  angel  Metraton,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  tradition, 
is  of  equal  authority  with  the  written  law.  By  obferving  both  thefe 
laws,  a man  may  not  only  obtain  juftifi cation  with  God,  but  perform 
meritorious  works  of  fupere rogation.  Fafting,  alms-giving,  ablu- 
tions, confeffions,  are  fufficient  atonements  for  fin.  Thoughts  and 
defires  are  not  finful,  unlefs  they  are  carried  into  adlion.  God  is  the 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  governs  all  things,  even  the  ac- 
tions of  men,  by  his  providence.  Man  can  do  nothing  without 
divine  influence ; which  does  not,  however,  deftroy  t;he  freedom  of 

3 Gleger.  de  Hill,  et  Shamm. 

’’  Menafs.  ben  Ifrael  de  Termino  Vit.  1.  i.  § 3.  Schudt.  Mem.  Jud.  p-  2.  I.  vi,  c.  27. 
§11.  Wolf.  Bibl,  Heb.  p.  ii.  p,  816. 
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the  human  will.  The  foul  of  man  is  fpiritual  and  immortal.  In 
the  invifible  world  beneath  the  earth,  rewards  and  punidiments 
will  be  difpenfed  to  the  virtuous  and  vicious.  The  wicked  fliall  be 
confined  in  an  eternal  prifon  j but  the  good  lhall  obtain  an  eafy 
return  to  life.  Befides  the  foul  of  man,  there  are  other  fpirits,. 
or  angels,  both  good  and  bad.  The  refurredtion  of  the  body  is  to  be 
expedled  h 

It  appears  from  many  pafiTages  in  the  w'ritings  of  the  Jewifii  rabbis, 
that  they  held  the  dodtrine  of  the  migration  of  fouls  from  one  body 
to  another  : and  it  is  probable  that  they  derived  it  from  the  antient 
Pharifees,  and  thefe  from  the  Oriental  philofophers.  This  Metem- 
'pjychof.s  is,  however,  to  be  underflood  in  the  Pythagoric  and  not  in 
the  Stoic  fenfe.  The  Je^vs,  probably,  borrowed  this  error  from  the 
Egyptians.  There  is  no  reafon,  as  feme  writers  have  done,  to  con- 
fider  the  fedt  of  the  Pharifees  as  a branch  from  the  Stoic  fchool 
For,  though  the  Pharifees  refembled  the  Stoics  in  their  aftedtation 
of  peculiar  fandtity,  their  notion  of  Divine  Providence  was  ellentially 
different  from  the  Stoical  dodtrine  of  Fate  : and  their  cafi;  of  man- 
ners arofe  from  a different  fource ; that  of  the  Stoics  being  derived 
from  their  idea  of  the.  nature  of  the  foul,  as  a particle  of  the  divine 
nature ; that  of  the  Pharifees,  from  a falfe  perfuafion  that  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  j unification  with  God  obtained,  by  ceremo- 
nial obfervances. 

The  peculiar  manners  of  this  fedl  are  flrongly  marked  in  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelifls  h particularly,  their  exadtnefs  in  ob- 
ferving  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  both  written  and  tradi- 
tionary ; the  rigour  of  their  difeipline,  in  watchings,  fallings,  and 
ablutions ; their  fcrupulous  care  to  avoid  every  kind  of  ritual  impu- 
rity their  long  and  frequent  prayers,  made  not  only  in  the  fyna- 
gogues  and  temple,  but  in  the  public  flreets  •,  their  broad  phyladle- 
ries  on  the  borders  of  their  garments,  in  which  were  written  fen- 

“ Jofeph.  Ant,  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c,  9.  1.  xviii.  c.  2,  Bell.  J.  1.  ii.  c.  12. 

Jofeph.  in  Vita  fua,  p.  999.  Budd.  Hift.  Ph.  Heb.  § 19.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i*.  n. 
508.  Budd.  Hift.  Eccl.  Vet.  T.  t.  ii.  p.  1217. 

Matt.  vi.  ix,  XV.  xxiii.  Luk.  vii,  &c. 
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tences  of  the  law ; their  affiduity  in  making  profelytes ; their  often- 
tatious  charities ; and,  under  all  this  fhow  of  zeal  and  piety,  their 
vanity,  avarice,  licentioufnefs,  and  inhumanity.  This  account  is. 
confirmed  by  the  teftimon}/  of  the  Jewifh  writers  themfelves*. 
The  Talmudic  books'’  mention  feveral  diftind:  clafles  of  PharifeeSj 
under  charaders  which  fhew  them  to  have  been  deeply  immerfed  in 
the  idled  and  mod  ridiculous  fuperditions.  Among  thefe  were, 
the  Truncated  Pharifee,  who,  that  he  might  appear  in  profound  medi-- 
tation,  as  if  deditute  of  feet,  fcarcely  lifted  them  from  the  ground ; 
the  Mortar  Pharifee,  who,  that  his  contemplations  might  not  be 
didurbed,,  wore  a deep  cap,  in  the  fhape  of  a mortar,  which  would 
only  permit  him  to  look  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet ; and  the  Striking 
Pharifee,  who,  /hutting  his  eyes  as  he  walked,  to  avoid  the  fight 
of  women,  often  druck  his  head  againd  the  wall.  Such  wretched 
expedients  did  fome  of  thefe  hypocrites  make  ufe  of  to  captivate 
the  admiration  of  the  vulgar..  The  political  influence  which  their 
popularity  gave  them  appears  in  almod  every  part  of  the  Jewilli 
hidoryj  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Hyrcanus,  Aridobulus,  Jan- 
nseus  Alexander,.,  Alexandra,  and  Herod  k Among  the  followers 
of  Pharifaifm  were  wom.en,  who,  after  the  example  of  the  men, 
under  the  cloak  of  fingular  piety  and  fandlity,  difguifed  the  mod  li- 
centious manners  k 

Another  Jewifli  fed  Was  that  of  tlie  Essenes,  co.ncerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  learned  are  much  divided  in  opinion.  It  is 
certain,  from  the  tedimony  of  Jofephusk  that  it  flouriflied  in  the 
time  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  fixty  years  before  Chrid.  It  alfo  appears  from  the 

“ Lightfoot  ad.  loc.  cit.  Goodwin  Mof.  & Aaron,,  p.  i8o,  202.  Pirkc  Abhoth. 
c.  ii.  n.  5.  Bava  Bathra,  f.  viii.  2.  Bafnage,  H.  J.  1.  ii.  p.  499. 

Lightfoot  in  Math.  ii.  7.  Goodwin,  p.  205.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talm.  p.  1S52. 
Hottinger,  Thefaur.  Phil.  I.-  i.  c.  i. 

' Jof.  Ant.  Jud.  ].  xiii.  c.  18,  24,  25.  1.  xviii.  c.  i,  2.  Vitringa  de  Vet.  Synag. . 
p.  191.  Reland.  Ant.  Heb..  p.  132.  Selden  de  Synod,  p.  736. 

^ Lightfoot  in  Matt.  iii.  5. 

* Antiq.  Jud,  1.  xiii.  c,  g,  24. 
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account  which  Jofephiis  gives  of  the  inftitutions  of  this  fe6t,  that 
they  were  borrowed  from  the  Pythagoreans.  It  may  therefore  be 
conjeftured,  with  a high  degree  of  probability,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  great  body  of  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  the 
fmall  remainder  of  this  opprefTed  people,  after  their  temple  w^as 
demolhhed,  their  city  laid  wafte,  and  their  religious  worfhip  inter- 
rupted, were  driven  by  the  cruel  oppreffion  of  Gedaliah,  the  prefe<ft 
fet  over  them  by  the  king  of  AITyria,  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt; 
that  here,  for  want  of  the  public  rites  of  religion,  thefe  fugitives, 
who  had  a fettled  averfien  to  the  idolatries  of  the  Egyptians,  with- 
drew into  folitary  places,  where  they  endeavoured  to  fupply  the 
place  of  facrihces  by  devoting  themfelves,  in  private,  to  a religious 
life  ; and  that,  when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythago- 
reans, who  in  the  fame  country  adopted  a plan  of  life  fomewhat 
fimilar  to  their  own,  they  borrowed  from  them  fuch  of  their  opi- 
nions and  pradtices,  as,  by  the  help  of  the  Egyptian  method  of  alle- 
gorizing, they  could  incorporate  with  the  dodlrines  and  inftitutions  of 
Mofes.  Afterwards,  when  new  colonies  of  Jews  were  brought  into 
Egypt  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  were  allowed  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion,  it  is  probable  that  thefe  Jewifli 
hermits,  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  folitude,  perfiffced  in  their 
afcetic  life  and  peculiar  inftitutions,  and  formed  a diftindt  fociety; 
that  fome  of  thefe,  with  others  of  their  countrymen,  embracing  the 
indulgence  granted  them  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  returned  to  Judea ; 
and  that  here,  through  the  power  of  habit,  they  continued  their 
former  manner  of  life,  and,  retiring  to  the  defert  parts  of  the 
country,  eftablifhed  and  propagated  that  peculiar  fedt,  which,  from 
their  extraordinary  fandtity  were  called  Eftenes,  a name  probably 
derived  from  the  word  ’DH,  which  lignifies  holy.  Thefe  conjec- 
tures, though  not  fupported  by  any  diredt  authority,  perfedtly  agree 
with  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  this  fedl,  and  account  for  its  ex- 
iftence  more  fatisfadlorily  than  any  other  which  have  been  fug- 
geftedh 

a Conf.  Jof.  Ant.  1.  xviii.  2.  Bell.  J.  1.  ii.  c,  11.  Plln.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  v.  c.  17. 
Pliny  was  too  little  acquainted  with  Jewifli  affairs  to  deferve  credit  on  this  fubjedt. 
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The  Ellenes  formed  themfelves  into  a friendly  fraternity,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fubduing  their  paffions,  and  leading  a holy  life.  They 
commonly  lived  in  a ftate  of  celibacy,  and  adopted  the  children 
of  other  men,  to  educate  them  in  their  own  principles  and  cufloms. 
They  defpifed  riches,  and  had  a perfeft  community  of  goods ; 
every  one,  who  was  admitted  into  their  fociety,  lodging  his  whole 
property  in  a common  treafury,  whence  the  wants  of  all  were 
equally  fupplied.  They  clothed  themfelves  in  plain  garments, 
chiefly  white,  and  held  oil,  and  unguents  of  every  kind,  in  abomi- 
nation. Their  daily  religious  exercifes  they  performed  with  great 
exadinefs.  Before  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  they  fuffered  no  common 
language  to  pafs  their  lips,  but  recited  certain  prayers,  that  it  might 
rife  upon  them  fortunately  j at  the  fame  time  looking  towards  the 
fun,  which  they  regarded  as  a fymbol  of  the  deity.  From  this 
time  to  the  fifth  hour  every  one  was  employed  in  his  proper  occu- 
pation j then,  wafhing  themfelves,  and  putting  on  their  white 
garments,  they  went  into  their  public  hall,  or  refeftory,  to  dinner, 
and  received  their  portion  of  food  from  the  hand  of  the  fervitor  in 
filence.  After  their  evening  labours,  they  flipped  together  in  the 
fame  manner ; and  every  meal  was  begun  and  clofed  with  prayer. 
No  noife  or  confuflon  was  ever  heard  or  feen  in  their  afl'emblies ; 
but  converfation  was  carried  on  with  fuch  quietnefs,  that  a Ipediator 
would  have  imagined  the  filence  and  tranquillity  of  the  fee ne  intended 
to  exprefs  fome  facred  myftery.  They  were  temperate,  peaceable, 
and  honefl: ; true  to  their  word,  without  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
to  which  they  were  averfe,  except  on  the  mofl:  folemn  occaflons ; 
and  prompt  to  deeds  of  kindnefs,  which  they  performed  at  pleafure, 
without  the  authority  of  the  mailer  of  the  fraternity,  whofe  iitflruc- 
tions  they  were  in  all  other  things  obliged  to  follow.  The  virtues 
of  plants  and  minerals  were  much  ftudied  among  them,  and  applied 
to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  They  honoured  the  name  of  Mofes  next  to 
that  of  God  ; and  he  who  blafphemed  it  was  punillied  with  death. 
So  rigorous  were  they  in  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath,  that  they 
would  neither  kindle  a fire,  nor  remove  a velTel,  nor  eafe  themfelves 
on  that  day.  To  be  touched  by  any  one  not  belonging  to  their 
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fcft,  or  for  an  old  man  of  their  order  to  be  touched  by  a young 
perfon,  they  held  to  be  an  impurity  which  required  ablution. 
Some  among  them  undertook  to  predict  future  events  from  their 
facred  books.  They  offered  no  facrifices,  but  on  the  feventh  day 
repaired  to  the  fynagogue,  where  the  elder  brethren  explained  the 
law  to  the  younger.  Through  the  fimplicity  of  their  manner  of 
living,  it  commonly  happened,  that  they  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  They  were  capable  of  enduring  pain  with  great  fortitude  j 
as  appeared  in  the  firmnefs  with  which  they  bore  the  tortures  in- 
diffed  upon  them  by  the  Romans,  rather  than  blafpheme  their 
lawgiver,  or  violate  any  of  his  precepts.  They  held,  that  the  body 
is  perifhable,  but  the  foul  immortal ; that  the  foul,  formed  of  a fubtle 
ether,  is  imprifoned  in  the  body,  and  is  never  happy  till  it  is  re- 
leafed from  its  prifon  • that  the  good  will,  after  death,  be  removed 
to  a tranquil  and  delightful  region  beyond  the  ocean,  but  the  bad 
■to  a dark  habitation,  v^hich  refounds  with  never-ceafmg  lamenta- 
tions j and  that  all  things  are  under  the  direction  of  divine  provi- 
dence . 

The  body  of  the  Effenes  was  not  a fingle  community,  but  con- 
filled  of  many  diftind;  focieties,  formed  in  the  country,  where  they 
pradifed  agriculture,  or  at  a fmall  dillance  from  a town,  where 
they  might  cxercife  their  manual  occupations : they  had,  however, 
one  common  interefl ; and  when  any  one  of  their  number  hap- 
pened to  travel,  wherever  he  found  an  Effene  fraternity,  he  was 
fure  of  being  fupplied  with  neceffary  provifion  and  clothing.  All 
domination  they  held  to  be  unjull,  and  inconlillent  with  the  lav/  of 
nature,  who  has  produced  all  her  fons  in  a date  of  equality.  So 
averf®  were  they  to  v/ar,  that  they  would  not  differ  any  of  their 
body  to  be  employed  in  manufaduring  military  weapons,  or  indru- 
ments  of  any  kind.  No  one  was  admitted  as  a member  of  this  fra- 
ternity, without  paffing  through  a courfe  of  preparatory  difeipline 
out  of  the  fociety,  for  one  year,  and  afterwards  approving  his  con- 

* Jofeph.  de  Bell.  J.  1,  ii,  c.,12.  Ant.  J.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  1.  xiii.  c.  9.  Philo  de  Ef- 
fen.  Op.  p.  876,  See. 
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ftancy,  by  two  years  regular  attendance  within  the  college.  After 
this,  if  he  was  judged  worthy,  he  was  received  as  a brother,  with  a 
folemn  oath  to  conform  to  the  difcipline,  and  obferve  the  rules 
of  the  fociety,  to  guard  its  facred  books,  and  the  names  of  its 
angels,  and  not  to  divulge  its  myfteries.  Jofephus  computes  the 
number  of  EiTenes,  in  his  time,  to  have  been  about  four 
thoufand. 

What  was  meant,  in  the  oath  adminiftered  to  the  noviciates,  by 
“ guarding  the  names  of  the  angels,”  may  be  conjedtured  from  the 
notion,  which  commonly  prevailed  in  the  Eafl,  and  in  Egypt,  con- 
cerning the  power  of  dsemons,  or  angels,  over  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  It  is  probable  that  the  EiTenes,  having  adopted  the  vilionary 
fancies  of  their  Pagan  neighbours  concerning  thefe  fuperior  natures, 
imagined  themfelves  able,  by  the  magical  ufe  of  the  names  of 
angels,  to  perform  fupernatural  wonders ; and  that  the  due  ob- 
fervance  of  thefe  myftical  rites  was  the  charge,  which  they  bound 
themfelves  by  oath  to  take,  of  the  facred  names  of  the  angels  *. 

From  the  lilence  of  the  Evangelifts  concerning  this  fedl,  and 
from  feveral  tenets  and  cufloms  in  which  they  differed  from  the 
reft  of  the  Jews,  fome  have  fuppofed  that  they  were  a fed;  of  Pagan 
philofophers,  who  adopted  in  part  the  Jewilh  manners.  But  this 
opinion  is  contrary  to  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  Philo  and  Jofephus, 
who  both  fpeak  of  three  feds  of  Jews ; Sadducees,  Pharifees,  and 
Elfenes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  fed  borrowed 
many  things  from  the  heathen  philofophers,  and  particularly  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  whom  they  nearly  refembled  in  their  manner  of 
living.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  dodrines  and  inftitutions  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Egypt ; and  that,  adopting  thefe  as  far  as  their  re- 
verence for  the  law  of  Mofes  would  permit,  they  formed  a diflind 
fed  which  fubfifled  after  their  return  into  Judea. 

Philo  mentions  two  clalTes  of  Elfenes,  of  whom  one  followed  a 
pradical  inftitution,  the  other  profeffed  a theoretical  fydem.  The 

“ Vitring.  de  Vet.  Synag.  1.  c.  Goodwin  Mof.  & Aar.  1.  i.  c.  12.  § 23.  Hottin- 
_^er,  1.  c.  ColofT.  ii.  18. 
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latter  he  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the  Therapeut^.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  % who  is  here  our  only  authority,  the  Thera- 
peut^,  fo  called,  as  it  feems,  from  the  extraordinary  purity  of  their 
religious  worfhip,  were  a contemplative  fed,  who,  with  a kind  of 
religious  phrenzy,  placed  their  whole  felicity  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  divine  nature.  Detaching  themfelves  wholly  from  fecular 
affairs,  they  transferred  their  property  to  their  relations  or  friends, 
and  withdrew  into  folitary  places,  where  they  devoted  themfelves 
to  a holy  life.  The  principal  fociety  of  this  kind  was  formed  near 
Alexandria,  where  they  lived,  not  far  from  each  other,  in  feparate 
cottages,  each  of  which  had  its  own  facred  apartment,  to  which  the 
inhabitant  retired  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion.  After  their  morning 
prayers,  they  fpent  the  day  in  fludying  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
endeavouring,  by  the  help  of  the  commentaries  of  their  anceflors, 
to  difcover  fome  allegorical  meaning  in  every  part.  Befides  this, 
they  entertained  themfelves  with  compofing  facred  hymns  in  various 
kinds  of  metre.  Six  days  of  the  week  were,  in  this  manner,  paffed 
in  folitude.  On  the  feventh  day  they  met,  clothed  in  a decent 
habit,  in  a public  affembly ; where,  taking  their  places  according 
to  their  age,  they  fat,  with  the  right  hand  between  the  bread  and 
the  chin,  and  the  left  at  the  fide.  Then,  fome  one  of  the  elders, 
flepping  forth  into  the  middle  of  the  affembly,  difcourfed,  with  a 
grave  countenance  and  a calm  tone  of  voice,  on  the  dodlrines  of  the 
fedl ; the  audience,  in  the  mean  time,  remaining  in  perfedl  filence, 
and  occafionally  expreffing  their  attention  and  approbation  by  a nod. 
The  chapel  where  they  met  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  one 
for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  So  flricl  a regard  was  paid 
to  filence  in  thefe  affemblies,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  whifper, 
or  even  to  breathe  aloud ; but  when  the  difcourfe  was  fniflied,  if  the 
queflion  v/hich  had  been  propofed  for  folution  had  been  treated  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  the  audience,  they  exprefled  their  approbation 
by  a murmur  of  applaufe.  Then  the  fpeaker,  rifing,  fung  a hymn 
of  praife  to  God,  in  the  lafl  verfe  of  which  th-e  whole  affembly 

* De  Vit.  Contempl.  Op.  p.  891, 
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joined.  On  great  fefliv’als,  the  meeting  was  clofed  with  a vigil,  in 
which  facred  muhc  was  performed,  accompanied  with  foiemn 
dancing:  and  thefe  vigils  were  continued  till  morning,  v/hen  the 
alTembly,  after  a morning  prayer,  in  which  their  faces  were  directed 
towards  the  riling  fun,  was  broken  up.  So  abifemious  were  thefe 
afcetics,  that  they  commonly  eat  nothing  before  the  fetting  fun,  and 
often  failed  tv/o  or  three  days.  They  abllained  from  wine,  and  their 
ordinary  food  was  bread  and  herbs. 

Much  difpute  has  arifen  among  the  learned  concerning  this  feel. 
Some  have  imagined  them  to  have  been  Judaizing  Gentiles  but 
Philo  fuppofes  them  to  be  Jews,  by  fpeaking  of  them  as  a branch 
of  the  fedt  of  ElTenes,  and  exprefsly  dalles  them  among  the  followers 
of  Mofes.  Others  have  maintained,  that  the  Therapeuts  were  an 
Alexandrian  fed  of  Jewilh  converts  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  who  de- 
voted themfelves  to  a monafic  life’’.  But  this  is  impoffible,  for 
Philo,  who  wrote  before  chrillianity  appeared  in  Egypt,  fpeaks  of 
this  as  an  ellablifhed  led.  From  comparing  Philo’s  account  of  this 
fed  with  the  date  of  philofophy  in  the  country  where  it  flourillied, 
we  conclude,  that  the  Therapeutae  were  a body  of  Jewifi  fanatics, 
who  differed  themfelves  to  be  drawn  afide  from  the  f mplicity  of 
their  antient  religion  by  the  example  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pythago- 
reans. How  long  this  fed  continued  is  uncertain  j but  it  is  not 
improbable,  that,  after  the  appearance  of  Chridianity  in  Egypt,  it 
foon  became  extind. 

Befides  the  four  principal  feds  of  the  Jews,  the  Karaites,  die 
Sadducees,  the  Pharifees,  and  the  Effenes,  feveral  others  are  men- 
tioned by  antient  writers  j but  they  are  either  wholly  liditious,  or 
of  little  confequence. 

Among  thefe  feds  there  were,  doubtlefs,  many  ingenious  and 
able  men,  who,  had  their  attention  been  turned  towards  philofophy, 
might  have  been  eminent  philofophers.  But  they  were  too  deeply 


* Langil  DilT.  Hal.  1721. 

*’  Montefalcon  Trad.  Phil,  de  la  Vie  cont.  Par.  1709.  8vo.  Lettres,  &c.  Turtles 
Therapeutes,  Paris,  1712. 
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engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  their  written  and  traditionary  law,  to  pay 
much  attention  to  fcience ; and  their  hiftory  affords  few  particulars 
which  can  be  brought  within  the  defign  of  this  work.  We  mufl 
not,  however,  overlook  the  elegant  moralift,  Jefhuah  ben  Sirach  ; the 
celebrated  doctors  of  the  law,  Hillel  and  Shammai ; the  learned 
Philo  ; and  the  ufeful  hiftorian,  Jofephus. 

Jeshua,  the  SON  of  Sirach  % appears  from  his  owm  teflimony 
to  have  been  a native  of  Jerufalem,  and  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  high  priefl  Eleazer,  about  three  hundred  years  before  Chrifl. 
The  laft  high  priefl;  whom  he  mentions  is  Simeon,  the  fon  of 
Onias,  who  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  Eleazer,  whom  he 
would  doubtlefs  have  added  to  the  reft,  had  he  not  been  ftill  living 
when  Jefhua  wrote.  We  are  indebted  to  this  Jefhua  for  a Moral 
Manual,  which  contains  a fummary  of  the  ethics  received  among  the 
Jews  after  the  period  of  the  prophets.  It  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  and  tranflated  into  Greek  by  his  grandfon,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  This  piece,  called  the  book  of 
Ecclefiafticus,  was  formerly  read  by  the  Jews  ; but,  after  fuffering 
much  interpolation,  it  was  at  length  prohibited.  Paffages  extradled 
from  this  book  are,  however,  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  under  the 
title  of.  The  Sentences  of  Ben  Sira  h 

Hillel,  furnamed  Haffaken,  was  born,  at  Babylon,  of  poor 
parents,  but  of  the  royal  flock  of  David,  in  the  year  one  hundred 
and  twelve  before  Chrift.  After  refiding  forty  years  in  Babylon, 
where  he  married,  and  had  a fon,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Jerufalem,  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  the  law.  Shemaiah  and 
Abdalion  were  at  that  time  eminent  dodlors  in  Jerufalem.  Hillel, 
unable  on  account  of  his  poverty  to  gain  a regular  admiffion  to  their 
lectures,  fpent  a confiderable  part  of  the  profits  of  his  daily  labour 
in  bribing  the  attendants  to  allow  him  a place  at  the  door  of  the 
public  hall,  where  he  might  gather  up  the  dodlrine  of  thefe  emi- 

* Ch.  1.  V.  29.  Jofeph.  Ant,  Jud.  1.  xii.  c.  2.  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  P.  i.  p.  256. 

Conf.  Hieron.  Prsef.  in  Prov.  Huct.  Dem.  Ev.  Pr.  ii,  p.  253.  Fabric.  Bib. 
Gr.  V.  ii.  p.  728,  9. 
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nent  mafters  byllealth;  and  when  this  expedient  failed  him,  he 
found  means  to  place  hlmfelf  at  the  top  of  the  building  near  one  of 
the  windows.  By  unwearied  perfeverance,  Hillel  acquired  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  mofl;  difficult  points  of  the  law;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  his  reputation  gradually  rofe  to  fuch  an  height, 
that  he  became  the  mafter  of  the  chief  fchool  in  Jerufalem.  In  this 
ftation  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  wifdom  fcarcely 
inferior  to  Solomon,  and  had  many  thoufand  followers.  He  had 
fuch  command  of  his  temper,  that  no  one  ever  faw  him  angry. 
The  name  of  Hillel  is  in  the  higheft  efteem  among  the  Jews,  for 
the  pains  which  he  took  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  the  tradi- 
tionary law.  He  arranged  its  precepts  under  fix  general  daffies ; 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  digeft  of  the  Jewilh  law,  which 
is  called  the  Talmud.  Hillel  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the  ^reat  a?-e  of 

O o 

one  hundred  and  twenty  years  h 

Shammai'',  one  of  the  difciples  of  Hillel,  deferted  his  fchool, 
and  formed  a college  of  his  own,  in  v/hich  he  taught  dogmas  con- 
trary to  thofe  of  his  mafter.  He  rejected  the  oral  law,  and  followed 
the  written  law  only,  in  its  literal  fenfe.  Hence  he  has  been  ranked 
among  the  Karieites.  The  fchools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  long  dif- 
turbed  the  peace  of  the  Jewifti  church  by  violent  contefts,  in  which 
however  the  party  of  Hillel  was  at  laft  vidorious. 

Among  the  Jews  who  inhabited  Egypt  was  born,  at  Alexandria, 
of  a noble  and  facred  family,  Philo,  a writer  defervedly  celebrated, 
for  his  erudition.  The  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known  ; but, 
as  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  old  and  grey-headed  in  the  time  of  Cali- 
gula, when  he  was  fent  upon  an  embaffiy  from  his  countrymen  in 
Egypt  to  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  the  year  forty,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  born  at  leaft  twenty  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Chriftian  asra  h 


» Bartolocc.  Bib.  Rab.  t.  i.  p.  784.  Geiger.  Comment,  de  Hill,  et  Sham,  Altdorf. 
X707.  Matt.  Lightfoot  Hor.  Heb.  4to.  p.  373.  Geiger.  1.  c. 

Hieron,  Cat.  Scr.  Eccl.  c.  ii.  Suidas.  Phot.  Cod.  105. 
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Whilfl:  he  was  young,  Philo  diligently  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  Grecian  eloquence  and  wifdom  in  the  fchools  of  the  Sophifts  and 
philofophers.  He  was  intimately  converfant  with  the  writings  of 
Plato,  v/hofe  philofophy  Vv^as  at  this  time  highly  eAeemed  in 
Alexandria,  and  made  himfelf  fo  perfectly  mailer  both  of  his  doc- 
trine and  language,  that  it  became  a proverbial  obfervation,  “ Either 
Plato  philonized,  or  Philo  platonized.”  After  what  manner  Philo 
fludied  philofophy,  v/ill  appear  from  a comparifon  of  the  nature  of 
Jewilli  learning  with  the  fpirit  of  the  Alexandrian  fchools.  We 
have  feen,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ufe  of  allegories 
had  been  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  neighbours -j 
and  that  by  the  help  of  thefe,  Platonic  and  Pythagoreai;  ao;: mas 
were  introduced  among  them,  as  the  concealed  and  fymbG....c..  renfe 
of  their  own  law.  In  this  manner  they  were  able,  without  feeming 
to  be  indebted  to  heathen  philofophers,  to  make  any  ufe  they  pleafed 
of  their  fyftems.  We  have  alfo  feen,  that  in  Egypt  thefe  fyllems 
were  adulterated  with  mxany  dogmas  from  the  Oriental  philofophy, 
particularly  on  the  fubjebl;  of  the  Divine  Nature.  This  philofophy, 
which  had  been  fo  well  received  in  Alexandria,  Philo  eagerly  em- 
braced ; and,  either  for  want  of  a perfect  acquaintance  with  Jewifli 
learning,  or  through  a diftafte  for  the  fimple  dodtrine  of  the  Mofaic 
law  literally  underflood,  he,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  boldly  interwove 
the  Platonic  dogmas  with  the  dodlrines  of  the  facred  oracles,  and 
afcribed  them  to  Mofes.  It  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  probable, 
that  he  was  herein,  in  fome  meafure,  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  Elfenes  and  Therapeutas ; and  that,  though  he  did  not  adopt 
their  manner  of  living,  he  imitated  their  method  of  philofophifing ; 
for  he  always  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  higheft  terms  of  commen- 
dation j and  he  defcribes  his  youthful  fludies  and  contempla- 
tions in  language  which  perfedtly  agrees  with  the  fpirit  of  thefe 
fedts  *. 

a Jof.  Ant.  J.  1.  xvili.  c.  i8.  Eufeb.  Hift.  Ecc.  1.  it.  c.  4.  Pr.  Ev.  1.  vii.  c.  12. 
Phil,  de  Special.  Leg.  Op.  p.  769. 
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Whatever  inclination  Philo  had  towards  the  fanatical  philofophy  of 
the  EfTenes,  his  love  of  eloquence  drew  him  off  from  contemplative 
purfuits,  and  immerfed  him  in  civil  affairs.  He  vihted  Rome,  at 
the  requefl  of  his  countrymen,  to  vindicate  them  from  the  calum- 
nies with  which  they  had  been  loaded  by  the  Alexandrians.. 
Though  his  embaffy  proved  fruitlefs,  he  committed  the  fubflance 
of  his  Apology  for  the  Jews  to  writing,  and  herein  gave  a favour- 
able fpecimen  of  his  learning,  ability,  and  integrity.  Eufebius  re- 
lates, that  after  the  death  of  Caligula  this  Apology  was  read  in  the 
Roman  fenate\ 

That  Philo  was  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature  and  philofo- 
phy fufiiciently  appears  from  his  writings ; but  his  fondnefs  for  alle- 
gorical interpretations  is  no  proof  of  the  folidity  of  his  judgment. 
At  the  fame  time  that  he  greatly  admired,-  and  clofely  followed,  the 
Platonic  fyflem,  in  the  adulterated  Rate  in  which  it  was  taught  in 
the  Alexandrian  fchools,  he  profeffed  to  derive  the  tenets  of  Plato- 
nifm  from  the  facred  writings,  and  even  reprefented  Pdato  as  a dif- 
ciple  of  Mofes.  Of  this  ftrange  combination  of  Platonic  refinements 
with  the  fimple  dodrine  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  innumerable  ex- 
amples occur  in  his  works. 

In  his  book  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  Philo  every  \^diere 
fuppofes  the  prior  exiftence  of  Plato’s  world  of  ideas ; and  repre- 
fents  the  Deity  as  conftrufting  vifible  nature  after  a model  which 
he  had  firft  formed.  He  attributes  to  Mofes  all  the  metaphyfical 
fubtleties  of  Plato  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  maintains,  that  the  philo- 
fopher  received  them  from  the  holy  prophet;  “ God,”  fays  he'’, 

“ when  he  forefaw,  in  his  divine  wifdom,  that  no  fair  imitation 
could  polTibly  exift  without  a fair  pattern,  nor  any  fenfible  objedt  be 
faultlefs,  which  did  not  correfpond  to  the  archetype  of  fome  intelli- 
gible idea,  after  he  had  decreed  to  make  this  fenfible  world,  firR 
formed  an  intelligible  and  incorporeal  model,  after  which  he  might 
frame  the  material  world ; the  latter  containing  as  many  kinds  of 
fenfible,  as  the  former  of  intelligible  natures.  The  ideal  world 

’ Jof.  et  Eufeb,  1.  c.  •>  De  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  3. 
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mufc  neither  be  reprefented,  nor  conceived,  as  circumfcribed  by 
fpace Again  \ This  intelligible  world  is,  according  to  the 
Mofaic  dodlrine,  no  other  than  the  Word,  or  Reafon  (xoyo^)  of  God 
now  forming  the  world  ^ and  this  Reafon  in  the  beginning  pro- 
duced Heaven,  which  confifts  in  pure  elfence,  and  is  the  deftined 
habitation  of  gods  both  vifible  and  invifible.”  “ The  creator,” 
adds  he  ^ framed,  in  the  intelligible  world,  firft  of  all,  an  incor- 
poreal heaven,  an  invihble  earth,  and  the  image  of  air  and  fpace,  and 
afterv/ards  the  incorporeal  elfence  of  water  and  light,  and  the  intelli- 
gible pattern  of  the  fun  and  all  the  liars.” 

After  the  example  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  which  combined 
the  Pythagorean  dodlrine  with  the  Platonic,  Philo  fuppofes  the  order 
of  the  vifible  world  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  Pythagorean  pro- 
portions and  numbers.  He  maintains  the  immutability  of  the  mate- 
rial world  upon  the  principle  univerfally  adopted  by  the  antients, 
that  as  from  nothing  nothing  can  be  produced,  fo  nothing  which 
txills  can  be  annihilated ; whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  con- 
ceived matter  to  be  coeval  with  Deity  ^ He  held  the  human 
foul  to  confill  of  three  natures,  the  rational,  the  irafcible,  and  the 
concupifcible 

Concerning  the  deity,  Philo  every  where  makes  ufe  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  rather  than  of  Moles.  He  fpeaks  of  God  as  con- 
taining ail  things,  but  contained  by  none ; as  embracing  all  things 
within  his  bofom,  and  pervading  every  part  of  the  univerfe.  His 
language  concerning  the  Divine  Nature  is  fo  obfcure  and  incon- 
fillent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcover,  with  accuracy,  his  real  mean- 
ing. But,  if  thofe  parts  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  drops  the 
popular  language,  and  exprelfes  his  philofophical  notions  on  this 
fubjedl,  be  diligently  compared,  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  that 
Philo  fuppofed  a quaternion  of  principles  in  the  Divine  Nature  ; 
the  fird  fountain  of  divinity,  and  three  emanations  from  this 

^ P.  5.  P.  6.  9. 

• Dc  Mundo  incorrupt,  p.  939,  &c. 

'•  De  Confuf.  Ling,  p,  322.  DeLegis  Alleg.  p.  53. 
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fountain,  each  poiTeffing  a diftind,  fubflantlal  exildence,  but  all 
united  in  elTence  with  the  Firft  Principle.  The  firft  of  thefc 
emanations,  which  he  called  The  Logos,  he  conceived  to  have  been 
the  divine  intelled:,  the  feat  of  thofe  ideas  which  form  the  intelli- 
gible world  i and  the  fecond  and  third,  to  have  been  the  fubftantial 
principles  or  powers  by  which  the  fenfible  world  was  created  and 
governed.  This  doftrine  of  fubftantial  emanations  within  the  di- 
vine nature  was  at  this  time  received  among  the  Platonifts  from  the 
Oriental  fchools  •,  and  we  lhall  afterwards  find  that  it  was  the 
dodtrine  of  the  Jewifo  Cabbala.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  this 
was  the  dodtrine  concerning  the  divine  nature  embraced  by  this  pupil 
of  the  Egyptian  fchools. 

Philo,  and  other  Egyptian  Jews,  who  adopted  the  Oriental  and 
Platonic  philofophy,  feem  neither  to  have  conceived  of  the  Logos, 
and  other  primary  emanations  from  the  firfi;  fountain  of  Deity,  as 
beings  feparate  in  nature  and  effence  from  God,  nor  merely  as 
fimple  attributes,  but  as  fubflantial  virtues  or  powers  radically 
united  in  the  Divine  Effence,  and  difiindt  from  the  Firfi  Principle 
only  in  their  peculiar  mode  of  exifling  and  adling;  that  is,  they 
conceived,  or  imagined  they  conceived,  a kind  of  middle  nature, 
between  beings  who  enjoy  a feparate  exiflence  and  mere  attributes 
or  properties.  This  hypothefis  may  ferve  to  cafl  a feeble  ray  of 
light  upon  thofe  obfeure  paffages,  in  which  Philo  fpeaks  of  God 
as  the  Being  who  is,  and  who  has  two  mofl  antient  powers  nearefl 
him,  one  on  each  fide,  of  whom  one  is  called  the  Maker,  the  other 
the  Governor  Again,  “ The  Middle  Divinity,  attended  on  each 
fide  by  his  powers,  prefents  to  the  enlightened  mind,  fometimes 
one  image,  fometimes  three  : Q?te,  when  the  foul,  perfectly  puri- 
fied, paffes  beyond  not  only  other  numbers,  but  even  that  which  is 
next  to  unity,  the  binary,  and  haflens  to  that  which  is  flridtly 
fimple  j Three,  when,  not  yet  initiated  into  the  great  myfleries, 
it  is  employed  upon  the  lefs,  and  is  unable  to  comprehend  Him 


^ De  Abrahamo,  p.  367. 
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Who  Is,  by  himfelf  alone  without  another,  but  fees  him  in  his  ope- 
rations as  the  former  or  governor  of  all.” 

After  what  has  been  advanced,  the  Platonifm  of  Philo  cannot, 
on  any  folid  ground  of  argument,  be  called  in  quedion.  It  mud, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  his  Platonifm  was  of  that  adulterated 
kind,  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  Alexandria. 

The  works  of  Philo  abound  with  proofs  of  genius  and  erudition, 
and  may  ferve  to  cad  great  light  upon  the  date  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy  at  that  period ; but  they  difcover,  in  every  page,  a 
want  of  found  and  accurate  judgment:  and  the  allegorical  dyle 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  has  cad  fuch  a veil 
of  obfcurity  over  his  writings,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  them  throughout : fome  have  even  prefumed 
to  quedion,  whether  Philo  himfelf  always  clearly  underdood  what  he 
wrote. 

Josephus  % the  hidorian,  was  a native  of  Jerufalem,  and  a de- 
fcendant  of  the  illudrious  Afmonean  family  : he  was  born  in  the 
year  thirty-feven.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  made  great  pro- 
ficience  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewifh  law.  For  the  purpofe  of 
dudying  the  hidory  and  tenets  of  the  feveral  Jewidi  fedts,  he  be- 
came, for  three  years,  a pupil  of  Banun,  a hermit,  v/ho  had  acquired 
ereat  fame  for  wifdom,  and  with  him  lived  a reclufe  and  abdemious 

O 

life.  After  this,  he  addidted  himfelf  to  the  feed  of  the  Pharifees, 
and  engaged  in  civil  affairs.  Vifiting  Rome,  in  the  twenty-dxth 
year  of  his  age,  he  obtained  accefs  to  Nero,  and  procured  liberty  for 
fome  of  his  countrymen.  On  his  return  home,  he  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  perfuade  his  fellow-citizens  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the 
Roman  yoke.  At  length,  in  the  war  of  Vefpadan,  after  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Jotapata,  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
After  a fhort  time,  however,  when  Vefpadan  and  Titus,  according  to 
a predidlion  which  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered,  came  to  the  empire, 
he  was  redored  to  liberty.  He  now  vifited  Egypt,  and  took  up  his 

* Vit.  Op.  p.  998,  Sec,  Ant.  J.  l.xx.  c.  9. 
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reiidence  at  Alexandria,  where  he,  doubtlefs,  jftudied  the  Grecian  and 
Egyptian  philofophy. 

Jofephus  accompanied  Titus  in  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  the  me- 
morable particulars  of  which  he  accurately  minuted  as  they  palled, 
and  afterwards  related  at  large  in  his  Annals.  He  fpent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  under  the  protection  of  Vefpalian,  Titus, 
and  Domitian,  and  there  wrote  his  Jewilh  Antiquities.  He  lived 
till  after  the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian,  when  he  wrote  againft 
Apion ; but  in  what  year  he  died  is  uncertain.  His  writings,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  difcover  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  his  own  country,  fhew  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  Grecian 
learning  and  philofophy ; but  national  vanity  and  partiality  led  him 
to  imagine  that  all  knowledge  and  wifdom  had  originated  in  Judea, 
and  had  flowed  thence  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; a 
notion  which  gave  rife  to  many  errors  and  mifreprefentations  in  his 
writings,  and  which  has  fmce  been  too  implicitly  adopted  by  many 
Chriffian  writers  *. 

* Vidend.  paffim  Reimann.  Intr.  in  Hid.  Theol.  Jed.  Carpzov.  Int.  in  Theol. 
Jud.  Eifenmenger.  Jud.  Deteif.  Mali  Theol.  Jud.  Wolfii  Bibl.  Hebr.  Etiddari 
Introd.  ad  Hift.  Ph.  Heb.  Bafnage  Hill,  des  Jnifs.  Reland.  DilT.  de  Samaritan. 
Cellarius  de  Samar.  Gent.  Hift.  Horbius  de  Orig.  Sinaon  Mag.  Huntington.  Epift. 
Lond.  1704.  Antiq.  Eccl.  Or.  Load.  1682.  VofTius  de  Septuag.  Interp.  Hag.  Com. 
1661.  Van  Dale  Diir.  de  Ariftea.  Hody  contra  Hift.  Arift.  Ox.  1684.  et  de  Bibl. 
Text.  Orig.  etVerf.  1705.  Nourry  Apparat.  Bibl.  Did',  xii.  Engelbach  DiiP.  de 
Verf.  Graec.  Sept,  antiquiore.  Viteb.  1706.  DifT.  de  Veftig.  Phil.  Alex,  in  Libro 
Sapientise,  Mifc.  Berolin.  t.  vi.  p.  150.  Bartoloccii  Bibl.  Rabbin.  Buddrei  Hift.  Ecc. 
Vet.  T.  Zeltner  de  erud.,  Feminis  Heb.  Schudt.  Memorab.  Judaic.  R.  Mardo- 
chai  de  Karaeis.  Trigland.  Syntagma  trium.  Script,  de  Trib.  Jud.  Sedlis.  Dciph. 
1704.  Drufii  Tradt.  de  Hafidaeis.  Serarii  in  Trihaerefm  contra  Druf.  Scaligcri 
Elench. Trihaerefii  Serarii.  Shupart.  de  Seft.  Karaeor.  Jenae,  1701.  Goodwin’s  Moles 
and  Aaron.  Willimer  DifT.  de  Sadducteis.  Reland.  Ant.  Sac.  Geiger,  de  Hillele  et 
Shammai.  Lightfoot  Horse  Hebr.  &c.  Vitringa  de  Vet,  Synag.  Deyling.  DiiP.  de 
Afcet.  Obf.  S.  p.  iii.  Langii  DifT.  de  Eflaeis,  Ital.  1721.  Wachtcr  de  Eflenis,  Cle- 
rici  Epift.  Crit.  viii.  Fabric.  Dill',  de  Platon.  Phil.  Lipf.  1693.  in  Sylloge  Dift, 
Vander  Wayen  de  Got.  Olear.  DilT.  de  Vaticinio  Jofephi,  Lipf.  1699.  Pfeif- 
fer Theolog.  Jud.  Schoetgen.  Jefus  verus  MelT.  ex  Theolog.  Jud.  dem.  Lipf.  1748. 
Wachter  de  Primordiis  Chr.  Rel. 
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OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY  FROM 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM  TO  MODERN 
TIMES. 

After  the  deflrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  and  the  diffolution  of 
the  Jewifli  ftate,  the  hiftory  of  the  difperfed  Jews  has  little 
connexion  with  the  hiftory  of  philofophy.  From  this  time  to  the 
Middle  Age,  we  meet  with  nothing  among  them  which  claims  our 
attention,  except  an  exceffive  and  abfurd  fondnefs  for  their  tradi- 
tionary inftitutions,  and  a kind  of  enthuliafhic  philofophy,  called  the 
Cabbaliftic,  which  fprung  from  the  Alexandrian  fchools,  and  mixed 
Oriental,  Egyptian,  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  notions  with  the  limple 
dodtrine  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures.  In  procefs  of  time,  when  the 
Jews  paffed  from  the  Eaftern  to  the  Weftern  world,  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy,  which  became  predominant  among  the  Arabians,  found 
its  way  into  the  Jewiih  fchools. 

In  order  to  trace  with  precifion  the  progrefs  of  the  Jewifh  philo- 
fophy, it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a general  furvey  of  the  Rate  of 
Jewifh  learning  at  this  period.  Without  this  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  difcern,  how  far  their  Talmudic  and  Cabbaliftic  dodlrines  were 
grounded  upon  authority,  and  derived  from  their  domeftic  fources ; 
and  how  far  they  were  borrowed  from  Gentile  philofophy. 

The  devaftation  and  ruin  which  fell  upon  the  Jewifti  nation  after 
the  conqueft  of  Vefpafian  and  Titus,  reduced  them  to  fo  low  and 
wretched  a condition,  that  only  a fmall  number  of  learned  men 
were  left  among  them,  to  tranfmit  their  antient  dodlrines  and 
inftitutions  to  pofterity.  Of  thefe,  part  efcaped  into  Egypt,  where 
a Jewifti  colony  had  refided  from  the  time  of  Alexander ; and  part 
withdrew  to  Babylon,  where  alfo  many  Jews  had  remained  from 

the 
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the  time  of  the  captivity.  In  both  thefe  countries,  thefe  Jewifh 
refugees  were  humanely  received  \ An  inconliderable  body  of  this 
unfortunate  people  ftill  remained  behind,  in  the  defolated  country 
of  Paleftine.  Thefe  colled;ed  the  fcattered  fragments  of  Jewifli 
learning  from  the  general  wreck,  into  a fchool  at  Jafna**  (frequently 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Jamnia)  v/here  they  alfo  revived  their 
forms  of  worfhip.  The  Rabbi  Jochanan  was  the  founder  of  this 
fchool ; and  the  good  delign  which  he  begun  was  completed,  as  far 
as  the  Rate  of  the  times  would  permit,  by  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel, 
who  is  from  this  circumftance  called  Gamaliel  Jafniensis. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  this  fchool  induced  many  of  the  dif- 
perfed  Jews  to  return  to  Paleftine  : and  another  fchool  w^as  formed 
at  Tiberias,  which  foon  became  the  chief  feat  of  Jewifli  learning  in 
its  native  country.  This  fchool  obtained  immunities  and  privileges 
from  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  j and  it  produced  that  curious 
record  of  Jewifti  wifdom,  the  Jerufalem  Talmud.  Other  fchools, 
after  the  example  of  Jafna  and  Tiberias,  were  eretfted  at  Bitterah, 
near  Jerufalem,  at  Lydda  or  Diofpolis,  at  Caefarea,  and  (which 
became  more  celebrated  than  the  reft)  at  Zippora,  or  Sephora,  in 
Gallilee  % 

From  this  time,  there  was  not  wanting  a fucceffion  of  Jewiili 
doctors  to  tranfmit  their  religion  and  philofophy  to  pofterity.  They 
are  arranged  in  a feries  of  feven  claires^  the  laft  of  which  brings 
down  the  fucceftion  to  the  time  when  the  Jews,  enticed  by  the 
example  of  the  Saracens  and  Chriftians,  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy.  In  each  of  thefe  claftes  there  were,  doubt - 
lefs,  men  of  ability ; but  the  talents  which  nature  beftowed  upon 

^ Jofeph.  Bell.  J.  1.  vi.  Conf.  Bafnage,  1.  iii  c.  i. 

*’  Jofeph.  Ant.  J.  1.  xiv.  c.  8.  Bell.  J.  1.  i.  c.  5.  Reland.  Palaeft.  1.  iii.  p.  823. 
Lightfoot.  Cent.  Chorogr.  Matt.  Proem,  c.  xv.  t.  ii.  p.  181.  R.  D.  Ganz  in  Ze- 
mach  David,  p.  39.  Buxtorf.  Tib.  c.  5.  Lightf.  Op.  p.  87.  Bafnage,  1.  vi, 
c.  5.  §8. 

* Lightf.  Cent.  Ch.  c.  81.  52.  16.  82.  76.  96.  Reland.  1.  c.  p.  409,  679,  877. 

^ Pirke  Abhoth.  Maimonid.  inPraef.  Jad.  HafTakah.  R.  Abr.  B.  Dior,  in  Cabbala. 
R.  Zackhuth,  in  Juchafin.  R.  Gedalia  in  Shallheleth  Hakkabala.  Conf.  Hen.  Othon. 
Hift.  Milhnic.  cum  Relandi  Notis.  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb,  P.  ii.  p.  924. 
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tliem  were  wafted  upon  the  trifling  and  abfurd  ftudy  of  tradition, 
which,  as  tares  choke  the  wheat,  fupprefted  every  manly  exertion 
of  reafon.  Or,  if  any  among . them  attempted  a fuperior  kind  of 
wifdom,  they  foon  loft  themfeives  in  the  myfteries  of  Cabbaliftic 
metaphyfics.  It  is  therefore  wholly  unneceffary,  in  this  work,  to 
enter  into  a minute  detail  of  their  hiftory.  Only  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  thefe  Jewifh  doctors  flouriftied  not  only  in  Paleftine, 
but  in  the  Babyloniih  fchools  which  v/ere  eftabliftied  at  Sora,  Pum- 
bedithena,  and  other  places  near  the  Euphrates : and  we  muft  not 
omit  particularly  to  mention  the  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hakkadosh*, 
who  adorned  the  fchool  of  Tiberias,  and  w'hofe  memiory  is  fo  highly 
revered  by  the  Jews,  that  they  compare  him  with  the  Meffiah. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  Jews 
relate  many  extravagant  ftories  of  this  Rabbi:  among  the  reft, 
they  aflert,  that  he  made  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  a profelyte 
to  Judaifm,  and  that  it  was  by  his  order  that  Jehuda  compiled  the 
Miftina. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Miftina  is  briefly  this  : The  fe6l  of  the  Phari- 
fees,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  prevailing  over  the  reft,  the 
ftudy  of  traditions  became  the  chief  objed  of  attention  in  all  the 
Jewifh  fchools.  The  number  of  thefe  traditions  had,  in  a long 
courfe  of  time,  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  the  dodors,  whofe  principal 
employment  it  was  to  illuftrate  them  by  new  explanations,  and  to 
confirm  their  authority,  found  it  neceftary  to  aftift  their  recolledion 
by  committing  them,  under  diftind  heads,  to  writing.  At  the  fame 
time,  their  difciples  took  minutes  of  the  explanations  of  their  pre- 
ceptors, many  of  which  were  preferved,  and  grew  up  into  v'olumi- 
nous  commentaries.  The  confufion  which  arofe  from  thefe  caufes 
was  now  become  fo  troublefonie,  that,  notwithftanding  what  Plillel 
had  before  done  in  arranging  the  traditions,  Jehuda  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  attempt  a new  digeft  of  the  oral  law,  and  of  the  commen- 
taries of  their  moft  famous  dodors.  This  arduous  undertaking  is 
faid  to  have  employed  him  forty  years.  It  was  completed,  accord- 


* Barto’occ.  Bibl.  Rab.  t.  iii.  p.  79.  Bafnage,  1.  iii.  c.  3.  § 2 — 6, 
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ing  to  the  unanimous  tehimony  of  the  Jews,  w’hich  in  this  cafe 
there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  to  difpute,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
century.  This  Mifhna,  or  firft  Talmud,  comprehends  all  the  laws, 
inftitutions,  and  rules  of  life,  which,  befide  the  antient  Hebrew 
fcriptures,  the  Jews  fuppofed  themfelves  bound  to  obferve.  Not- 
withftanding  the  obfcurities,  inconfiftencies,  and  abfurdities  with 
which  this  colledlion  abounds,  it  foon  obtained  credit  among  the 
Jews  as  a facred  book 

After  all,  however,  the  Midina  did  not  completely  provide  for 
many  cafes  which  arofe  in  the  pradlice  of  ecclefiaflical  law,  and 
many  of  its  prefcriptions  and  decifions  were  found  to  require  further 
comments  and  illuftrations.  The  taflc  of  fupplying  thefe  defedts 
was  undertaken  by  the  Rabbis  Chiiam  and  Ofchaiam,  and  others, 
difciples  of  Jehudah ; who  not  only  wrote  explanations  of  the  Milli- 
na,  but  made  material  additions  to  that  voluminous  compilation. 
Thefe  commentaries  and  additions  were  colledted  by  the  Rabbi  Jo- 
chanan  ben  Eliezer,  probably  in  the  fifth  century,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gemara,  becaufe  it  completed  the  Mifhna.  This  colledlion 
was  afterwards  called  the  Jerufalem  Gemara,  to  diftinguhh  it  from 
another  of  the  fame  kind  made  in  Babylon,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  century.  To  thefe  colledlions  we  mufl:  add  the  Milhnic 
treatife  called,  Capitalia  Patriwiy  “ A Compendium  of  the  Moral 
Maxims  and  Sentiments  of  the  Jewifli  Fathers:”  it  is  an  antient 
compilation,  probably  made  by  Nathan  a Babylonian  Rabbi,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  year  one  hundred  and  twenty 

With  the  ritual  and  ecclefiaflical  precepts  of  the  law,  there  was 
alfo  taught  in  the  Jewifli  fchools  a myflical  kind  of  traditionary 
dodtrine,  which  was  called  the  Cabbala.  In  this  metaphylical 
fyflem  we  find  the  Jews,  while  they  profefs  to  follow  the  footfleps 

* Maimon.  Prsef.  ad.  Seder  Saralm,  et  ad  Jad  Chaflaka.  Morini  Exerc.  Bibl. 
1,  i.  c.  6.  1.  ii.  ex.  6.  c.  2.  Bafnage,  1.  iii.  c.  6.  § 6.  Ottho  Hift.  D.  Miflinic. 

Vid.  Hift.  Lit.  Scriptores  Jud.  R.  Zachuth,  R.  David  Ganz,  R.  Gedalia.  ConB 
Bafnage,  p.  139.  Lightfoot  Op.  t,  ii.  p.  221.  Morini  Exerc,  Bib.  I,  ii.  ex.  10.  c.  i. 
Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  t,  ii.  p.  139. 
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of  Mofes,  turning  afide  into  the  paths  of  Gentile  philofophy.  The 
Jews  pretend  to  derive  their  Cabbala  from  Efdras,  Mofes,  Abraham, 
and  Adam : but  it  is  very  evident  from  the  Cabbaliftic  dodtrine 
concerning  divine  emanations,  of  which  we  lhall  fpeak  more  fnliy 
in  the  fequel,  that  it  originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  Jews  learned, 
by  the  help  of  allegory,  to  mix  Oriental,  Pythagoric,  and  Platonic 
dogmas  with  Ilebrev/  wifdom.  Thefe  dodtrines  foon  found  their 
way  into  Paleftine ; and,  though  at  firfl  the  number  of  Myftics  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  great,  after  the  dilTolution  of  the  republic, 
multitudes  were  wonderfully  captivated  with  this  fublime  method 
of  philofophifing  upon  divine  fubjedls.  Under  the  fandtion  of  an- 
tient  names,  many  fidlitious  writings  were  produced,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  fpread  of  this  myftical  fyflem.  Among  thefe 
were  Sepher  Happeliah,  The  Book  of  Wonders ; Sepher  Hakkaneb, 
The  Book  of  the  Pen  ; and  Sepher  Habbahlry  The  Book  of  Light. 
The  firft  unfolds  many  dodtrines  faid  to  have  been  delivered  by 
Elias  to  the  Rabbi  Elkanah  ; the  fecond  contains  myftical  commen- 
taries on  the  divine  commands  j the  third  illuftrates  the  moft 
fublime  myfteries^. 

Among  the  profound  dodtors,  who,  befides  the  ftudy  of  tradition, 
cultivated  with  great  induftry  the  Cabbaliftic  philofophy,  the^  moft 
celebrated  names  are  the  Rabbis  Akibha  and  Simeon  ben  Jochai. 
To  the  former  is  afcribed  the  book  entitled  yezirah^  Concerning  the 
Creation ; to  the  latter,  the  book  Sohar^  or  Brightnefs ; which 
are  the  principal  fources  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the 
Cabbala. 

Akibha,  w^ho  lived  foon  after  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  and 
had  a fchool  at  Lydda,  or  Diofcopolis,  was  fo  famous  a teacher  that, 
if  we  may  credit  the  Jewidi  accounts,  he  had  twenty-four  thoufand 
difciples.  In  fuch  high  eftimation  was  he  held  among  the  Jews  of 
Paleftine,  that  they  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  God  revealed  to 
Akibha  what  he  had  concealed  from  Mofes.  His  book  yezirah 
was  quoted  as  of  divine  authority ; an  undoubted  proof  of  the  ig- 

* Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  P,  i.  p.  196.  905.  P.  iii.  p.  126,  7. 
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norance  and  fuperfcition  of  the  Jews  at  this  period ; for  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  take  the  moft  curfory  furvey  of  its  contents  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  abounds  with  trifles  and  abfurdities 

At  the  time  when  Akibha  was  far  advanced  in  life,  and  had  cfla- 
bliflied  extenflve  authority,  appeared  the  famous  impoflror.  Bar 
Cochbas,  under  the  chara(!d;er  of  the  Mefliah,  promifmg  to  deliver 
his  countrymen  from  the  power  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  Akibha 
efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  afforded  him  the  protedlion  and  fupport  of 
his  name  •,  and  an  army  of  t\vo  hundred  thoufand  men  repaired  to 
his  ftandard.  The  Romans  at  firfl  flighted  the  infurredtion ; but, 
when  they  found  that  the  infurgents  fpread  daughter  and  rapine 
wherever  they  came,  they  fent  out  a military  force  again fl;  them. 
At  firfl,  the  iffue  of  the  contefl  was  doubtful.  After  a fliort  time, 
however,  this  pretended  Mefliah  was  blocked  up,  with  his  army, 
in  the  city  of  Bitterahj  and  after  a fiege  of  three  years  and  a half, 
he  was  made  prifoner,  and  with  his  followers  put  to  the  fword. 
In  this  carnage,  Akibha,  with  his  fon  Pappus,  was  flayed  alive. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  Jewifli  chronologifls,  in  the  year 
one  hundred  and  twenty:  Bafnage  places  the  event  in  the  year  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight'’.  Akibha,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
by  the  Jews  as  an  eminent  dodlor  of  their  law;  and  his  tomb,  which 
they  fuppofed  to  be  at  Tiberias,  was  vifited  with  great  folemnity. 
The  Jewifh  writers  affert,  that  Akibha  received  the  Jezirah  from 

* Zemach.  David,  ad.  An.  Mund.  3760.  Bayle.  Lightfoot.  Hor.  Heb.  t.  ii.  p.  449. 

* E.  g.  Dixit  R.  Akibha  f : “ IngrefTus  fum  aliquando  poft  R.  Jofuam  in  I'edis 
fecretas  locum,  et  tria  ab  eo  didici : Didici  prime,  quod  non  verfus  orientem  et  occi- 
dentem,  fed  verfus  feptentrionem  et  auftrum  nos  convertere  debeamus.  Didici  fecun- 
do,  quod  non  in  pedes  ereftum,  fed  jam  confidcntem  fe  retegere  liccat.  Didici  tertio, 
quod  podex  non  dextra  fed  finiftra  manu  abftergendus  fit.  Ad  haec  objecit  ibi  Ben 
Haflai  : Ufve  adeo  vero  perfricuifti  frontem  ergo  magiftrum  tuum  ut  cacantem  obfer- 
vares  ? Refpondit  ille  : Legis  hsec  arcana  funt,  ad  quie  difeenda  id  neceffario  mihi 
agendum  fuit.” — En  vero  egregiam  doctrinam  moralem  ! 

Bafnage,  1.  vii.  c.  12.  Lightfoot,  t.  ii.  p.  280. 

In  tu  Talm.  Maflech  B.-rach  f.  6a.  col.  i. 
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Abraham  h but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  doctrines  flowed 
from  the  Cabbaliftic  fountain  of  the  Jewifh  fchools  in  Egypt.  The 
work,  whether  written  by  Akibha  or  one  of  his  followers,  has  pro- 
bably undergone  interpolation. 

Simeon  ben  Jochai'*,  who  flourifhed  in  the  fecond  century, 
and  was  a difciple  of  Akibha,  is  called  by  the  Jews  the  prince  of 
the  Cabbalifls.  After  the  fuppreflion  of  the  fedition,  in  which  his 
mailer  had  been  fo  unfuccefsful,  he  concealed  himfelf  in  a cave, 
where  according  to  the  Jewifli  hiftorians,  he  received  revelations, 
which  he  afterwards  delivered  to  his  difciples,  and  which  they  care- 
fully prefer ved  in  the  book  called  Sohar.  This  book  contains  a fum- 
rnary  of  the  Cabbaliflic  philofophy,  expreffed  in  obfcure  hierogly- 
phics and  allegories.  As  this  book  has  aot  been  mentioned  by  any 
Jewifli  writer  prior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  its  authenticity  has 
been  doubted ; but  its  dodirine  and  method  bear  evident  marks  of 
antiquity,  and  render  it  exceedingly  probable,  that  it  is,  in  the  main, 
a true  reprefentation  of  the  dodrine  which  the  Cabbaliflic  Jews  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptian  fchools - 

From  the  third  century  to  the  tenth  few  traces  of  the  Cabbaliflic 
philofophy  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews.  The 
probable  reafon  is,  that  thefe  myfleries,.  which  differ  materially  from 
the  antient  dodrine  of  the  Jewifh  church,  were  entrufled  only  to 
the  initiated,  and  this  under  a folemn  oath  of  fecrecy ; whence  few 
perfons  would  venture  to  commit  them  to  writing.  If  any  fuch 
books  were  written,  they  would,  doubtlefs,  be  with  great  induflry 
concealed  from  public  infpedion  j or  if  they  happened  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  an  uninitiated  Jew,  their  enigmatic  language  would  be 
a feal  upon  their  meaning,  not  to  be  broken  by  a vulgar  hand. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Jews  were  for  many  centuries  deeply  in- 
volved in  controverfy  concerning  their  traditionary  law,  and  if 
they  were  poffeffed  of  Talmudical  erudition,  thought  themfelves 

* R.  Gedaliah,  Hakkab.  p.  28. 

*’  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  P.  i.  p.  702.  Knorr.  Prsef.  Cabb.  Dcnud.  p.  ii. 

• Knorr.  ed.  Solifbach.  1684.  Amft.  1714. 
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fufficiently  learned  j and  that  the  whole  nation  was  opprefled  and 
harrafled  by  perfecution. 

Jewifh  learning,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  difperfion  of  this 
unfortunate  people,  had  declined,  began  to  revive  at  the  period  when 
the  Saracens  became  the  patrons  of  philofophy.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  fchools  of  Sora  and  Pumbeditha  again  flourilhed  under  new 
preceptors\  The  Rabbi  Saadi  as  Gaon  ^ a native  of  Egypt, 
in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  took  the  charge  of  the 
fchool  of  Sora,  where  he  reftored  the  ftudy  of  literature  and  philo- 
fophy. He  wrote  a work  entitled,  “ The  Philofopher’s  Stone,” 
which  is  not,  as  might  be  expedled.  Alchemic,  but  Cabbaliftic : 
he  alfo  wrote  “ A Compendium  of  Jewifli  Theology,”  in  which  he 
not  unfkilfully  illuftrates  its  principal  heads  by  philofophical  rea- 
foning.  In  the  eleventh  century,  a fchool  was  inftituted  at  Pherez 
Skibber,  in  which  the  Rabbis  Sherira  Gaon,  and  his  fon  Hai, 
prefided.  The  former  wrote  notes  upon  the  Miflrna  and  Gemara  ; 
the  latter  illuftrated  the  Cabbaliftic  philofophy  by  a treatife  concern- 
ing divine  names,  and  a comment  upon  the  book  Jezirah.  With 
them  expired  the  Jewifli  learning  in  the  Eaft. 

The  Jews,  being  now  violently  perlecuted  by  the  Saracens,  fled 
from  the  Eaftern  to  the  Wefliern  world,  and  found  an  afylum  in 
Spain,  where  they  boafl  that  the  family  of  David  is  preferveJ. 
Here  they  opened  new  fchools,  and  cultivated  Talmudic  learning 
and  Cabbaliftic  philofophy.  About  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Talmud  was  tranflated  into  Arabic,  and  a Talmudic 
lexicon  was  publifhed  ; after  which,  many  commentators  upon  the 
Talmud,  and  many  Cabbaliftic  writers,  appeared'. 

The  attention  which  was  now  paid  to  the  writings  of  Ariftotle, 
both  by  Arabians  and  Chriftians,  among  whom  the  Stagyrite  was 
every  where  extolled  as  the  oracle  of  truth,  excited  the  emulation 

® Bafnage,  1.  ix.  c,  4.  § 2. 

**  Ganzii  Zemach  David,  p.  51.  Zachuthi  Juchafm.  p.  119,  kc.  Gedalia 
Shalftieleth  Hakkabala,  p 38.  Bafnage,  ib. 

' Bafnage,  1.  ix,  c.  1Q»  1,  vii.  c.  9.  Schudt.  Mem.  Jud.  1.  iv.  c.  9. 
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of  the  Jews  j and  they,  from  this  time,  addidied  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  This  innovation,  fo  inconhflent 
with  the  reverence  which  they  profeffed  to  entertain  for  the  law,  and 
the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  was  exceedingly  difplealing  to  the  zea- 
lous advocates  for  Talmudic  learning  j who  eafily  perceived,  that  as 
the  -one  gained  credit  the  other  muft  decline.  The  antient  curfe 
denounced  upon  the  Jev/  w'ho  diould  inftruft  his  fon  in  Grecian 
learning  was  revived ; and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  eighty,  the  Rabbi  who  prefided  in  the  fynagogue  of  Barfina, 
Solomon  ben  Abraham  ben  Adrath  (called  by  way  of  con- 
traction Rafhba)  prohibited  the  ffcudy  of  Gentile  philofophy  ^ 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  however,  the  Jews  perfevered  in  their 
philofophical  purfuits,  and,  from  the  twelfth  century,  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  phyfics. 
Isaac  ben  Said  conftru£ted  aftronomical  tables '’j  and  Isaac 
Israel  Toletanus  was  an  eminent  aftronomer  and  chrono- 
loger‘. 

To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  among  the  Jews,  his  writings 
were  tranfiated  (it  may  be  prefumed,  not  very  accurately)  from 
the  Arabic  (for  the  Greek  was  at  this  time  little  read)  into  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  Several  other  antient  works,  particularly  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid,  and  the  medical  writings  of  the  Greeks,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appeared  in  a Hebrew  drefs. 
So  highly  was  the  name  of  Ariflotle  now  refpecfled  among  the  Jews, 
that  they  not  only  called  him  the  prince  of  philofophers,  but  main- 
tained that  his  philofophy  was  the  perfedbion  of  human  fcience,  and 
could  only  be  excelled  by  the  dodtrine  of  Divine  Revelation.  In 
order  to  fcreen  themfelves  from  cenfure  for  fubmitting  to  receive 
wifdom  from  a heathen  philofopher,  they  pretended  that  Ariftotle 
was  himfelf  a profelyte  to  Judaifm,  and  was  indebted  to  Solomon 
for  a great  part  of  his  philofophy The  Rabbi  Chanania  ben 

® Shalfheleth.  p.  58.  Wolf.  p.  1033.  Juchafin.  p.  I32. 

' Wolf  p.  663. 

**  Wolf  p.  383.  655.  217.  Maimon.  Ep.  ad.  R.  A.  Tibbon. 
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Isaac  wrote  “ Inflitutes  of  the  Philofophers a co]Ie<ftion  of 
moral  precepts  and  apothegms  from  the  antients.  In  the  work 
already  mentioned,  written  about  this  time  under  the  title  of 
CosRi,  or,  more  accurately,  Hachofart^^  Ariftotelian  principles 
were  employed  in  demonllrating  the  truth  of  the  Jewifh  religion  : 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a fpecimen  of  Jewifli  philofophy  in  the 
Middle  Age. 

The  mod;  celebrated  names  among  the  learned  Jews  of  this  pe- 
riod are  Abraham  ben  Muir  aben  Esra,  and  IVIoses  ben 
Maimon,  or  Maimonides. 

Aben  Esra  was  born  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  and  flouriflied  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  On  account  of  his  profound 
erudition,  he  was  not  only  called  the  Wife,  but  the  Great,  and  the 
Wonderful.  He  travelled  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  far  furpaffed  his  brethren  both  in  facred  and  profane  learn- 
ing. He  wrote  theological,  grammatical,  mathematical,  and  atfro- 
*■  logical  works,  many  of  which  remain  in  antient  libraries,  not  yet 
edited 

Maimonides,  who  holds  a diflinguilhed  place  among  the  learned 
of  this  age,  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty-one.  Among  his  preceptors  was  Avcrroifs  the 
Arabian.  Through  his  fuperior  genius  and  induflry,  he  acquired  a 
degree  of  learning  which  excited  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his 
countrymen  ; perhaps,  too,  his  conneftion  with  Averroes  miglit 
lead  him  to  adopt  obnoxious  opinions.  It  has  been  allerted,  that  he 
became  a convert  to  Mahometanifm  ; but  this  wants  proof.  What- 
ever was  the  caufe,  which  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  dilcover,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Maimonides  found  his  refidence  in  Spain  troublefome  and 
hazardous,  and  removed  into  Egypt,  where  he  fettled  at  Cairo. 
Here  his  learning  and  talents  engaged  the  notice  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  Malich  El  Hadul,  who  employed  him  as  his  phyfician. 
Maimonides  inftituted  a fchool  at  Alexandria,  where  he  had  manv 

* Shalflieleth.  p.  40.  Wolf.  p.  440. 

’’  Sliallheleth.  p.  41.  Juchafin,  p.  131.  Zemach  D.  atl.  A.  4934.  Wolf.  p.  146. 
764. 
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followers,  who  were,  however,  foon  afterwards  difperfed  by  perfecu- 
tion.  Some  fay,  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  one ; others,  that  he  died  in  Paleftine,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  five  ^ 

This  learned  Jew  was  not  only  mafter  of  many  Eaftern  lan- 
guages, but,  which  was  a rare  accomplifhment  at  that  time,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue  j in  which  he  feems  to 
have  read  the  works  of  Plato,  Arifcotle,  Themifiius,  Galen,  and 
others.  He  confeifes,  that  he  had  been  much  converfant  with  the 
writings  of  philofophers.  As  a phyfieian  he  pofieffed  high  reputa- 
tion : he  was  a good  logician,  and  had  a competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics.  In  Talmudic  learning,  he  excelled  all  his  contempo- 
raries. Befides  many  other  works  ^ he  wrote  a treatife  “ On  Ido- 
latry another,  “On  the  Theology  of  the  Gentiles  f ’ and  a third. 

On  Allegorical  Language  j”  which  difcovered  great  learning, 
but  leaned  towards  Gentile  philofophy  more  than  his  countrymen 
approved.  A fingular  proof  of  his  fondnefs  for  the  Arifiotelian 
dodtrines,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a curious  fpecimen  of  the  abfurd 
method  of  allegorizing,  adopted  even  by  the  more  intelligent  among 
the  Jews,  we  meet  with  in  his  explanation  of  the  fapphire  done, 
which  Mofes  faw  under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  the  whitenefs 
of  which  he  underflood  to  denote  the  ’TXij  firfl  matter,  of 

Ariflotle 

* Juchafin.  p.  131.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  296.  Shalfheleth.  p.  43.  Bafnage, 

1.  ix.  c.  10.  Wolf.  p.  865.  **  Ed.  Bafil,  1629.  Epift.  Venet.  1545. 

= Conf.  Budd.  Intr.  Hift.  Heb.  p.  X67.  Bafnage,  1.  ix.  p.  277. 

* Vidend.  paffim  Zeltner.  DifT.  de  Beruria.  Altdorf.  1714.  R.  Mofes  Miklcozi  lib. 
Praecept.  Maimonid.  Prsef.  ad  Seder  Saraitn.  Buxtorf.  Recenfio  Op.  Talm.  Z.  Gra- 
pius  in  Idea  Talmud.  Hier.  Lipf.  1695.  Jo.  A.  Lent.  Mod.  Theol.  Jud.  Wagenfeil 
ad  Seta.  Morini  Exerc.  Bibl.  Leo  African.  Maimon.  in  Prjef.  Jad.  Haflakah.  Dior, 
in  Cabbala.  Zachuth  in  Juchafin.  Gedalia  in  Shalfheleth  Hakkabala  Gantz.  Zemach 
David  Otthon.  Hift.  Miftinic.  Wolf.  Bafnage,  Reland,  Lightfoot,  Hottinger,  Buddaeus, 
Pi  ideaux,  See. 
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OF  THE  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY,  EXOTERIC  AND  CAB^ 

BALI  ST  I C. 


The  philofophy  of  the  Jews,  which  is  infeparably  connecfled 
with  their  theology,  differed  . effentially  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  fources  from  which  it  was  derived.  Whilft  the  fe- 
veral  Grecian  feds  of  philofophers  applied  the  powers  of  the  human 
underflanding  to  every  fubjedl  of  fpeculation,  and  attempted  to 
eftablilli  all  their  tenets  upon  the  ground  of  rational  argument,  tlie 
Jews  profeffed  to  derive  all  their  knowledge  from  Divine  Revelation, 
either  in  the  Mofaic  law,  or  in  the  traditions  and  decifions  of  their 
Fathers.  Although  the  Jewifh  doftors  difliinguifhed  between  fuch 
doctrines  as  may  be  known  from  the  principles  of  reafon,  and  fuch 
aa  reft  upon  tradition,  oral  or  written,  they  in  fa(ft  made  little  ufe  of 
this  diftindion,  and  were  fatisfied  with  nothing  which  could  not  be 
fupported  by  authority.  Even  in  maintaining  thofe  doiftrines  which 
might  have  been  eftablifhed,  by  rational  arguments,  they  relied  more 
upon  tradition  than  reafon,  and,  by  the  help  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tations, found  in  their  facred  books  whatever  tenets  they  had  either 
borrowed  from  others,  or  framed  in  their  own  imaginations.  In  the 
writings  of  men,  who  thus  forfook  the  pure  do6lrine  of  revelation 
in  fearch  .of  fictions,  and  who,  neverthelefs,  had  no  confidence  in  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  in  vain  to  expedl  much  that 
can  deferve  the  name  of  philofophy. 

Two  methods  of  in ftrudtion  were  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  j the 
one,  public  or  exoteric  ; the  other,  fecret  or  efoteric.  The  exoteric 
doftrine  was  that  which  was  openly  taught  the  people  from  the  law 
of  Mofes,  and  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  The  efoteric  was  that 
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which  treated  of  the  myfteries  of  the  divine  nature,  and  other  fub- 
lime  fubjedls,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabbala.  The 
latter  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Egyptian  myf- 
teries,  taught  only  to  certain  perfons,  who  were  bound,  under  the 
moft  folemn  ajiatheina^  not  to  divulge  it. 

The  exoteric  dodtrine  comprehended  the  popular  articles  of  faith 
and  rules  of  manners.  Thefe  were  not  reduced  into  a fyftematic 
form  till  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century;  when  the  Rabbi  Saadias 
Gaon,  the  mailer  of  the  fchool  at  Sora,  wrote  a book  in  the  Arabic 
language  concerning  the  Faith  % which  Jehudah  Tibbon  tranllated 
into  Hebrew.  The  articles  of  the  Jewifli  faith  were  afterwards  re- 
duced by  Maimonides  t»  thirteen,  which  were  generally  received, 
though  not  without  fome  oppofition,  in  the  Jewilh  Church’*.  Ethics 
were  fo  little  lludied  among  the  Jews,  that,  in  their  whole  compila- 
tion called  the  Talmud,  there  is  only  one  treatife  on  moral  fubjedts. 
After  the  Peripatetic  dodlrine  was  received  among  them,  fome  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  Ariftotle’s  dodlrine  of  morals ; and,  among  the 
Jews  in  the  Weflern  world,  we  find,  from  the  eleventh  century, 
many  writers,  who  treat  upon  the  pradlical  rules  of  life  and  manners, 
not  however  without  a mixture  of  allegory  and  myflicifm.  Their 
books  of  morals  chiefly  confified  in  a minute  enumeration  of  duties. 
From  the  law  of  Mofes  were  deduced  fix  hundred  and  thirteen  pre- 
cepts, which  were  divided  into  two  clalfes,  affirmative  and  negative, 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  the  former,  and  three  hundred  and 
fixty-five  in  the  latter.  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  the  Jewiffi  catechifm, 
and  in  a Talmudic  treatife,  entitled  Maccoth’'.  It  may  ferve  to  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  low  flate  of  moral  philofophy  among  the 
Jews  in  the  Middle  Age,  to  add,  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  affirmative  precepts,  only  three  w'ere  confidered  as  obligatory 
upon  women ; and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  falvation,  it  was  judged 
fufficient  to  fulfil  any  one  Angle  law  in  the  hour  of  death  ; the  ob- 

^ Budd.  Intr.  Hift.  Ph.  Heb.  § 32. 

Wolf.  p.  867.  Bafnage,  1.  iv.  c.  i.  § i.  Schudt.  Mem.  J.  p.  ii.  1,  vi.  c.  27.  § 18. 
Maimon,  Ed.  Vorftii.  Amft.  1638. 

* Edit.  Cantab.  1597. 
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fervance  of  the  rcH  being  deemed  neceflary,  only  to  increafe  the  feli- 
city of  the  future  life®.  V/hat  a wretched  depravity  of  fentimeiit 
and  manners  mufl  have  prevailed  before  fuch  corrupt  maxims 
could  have  obtained  credit  ! It  is  impoffible  to  coiled:  from  thefe 
writings  any  thing  like  a confiftent  feries  of  moral  dodrine.  Of  their 
POPULAR  THEORETICAL  TENETS  the  followiiig  is  a brief  fummary. 

The  Creator  is  One ; there  is  none  like  him,  and  he  alone  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be.  The  exiftence  of  God  is  nothing  but  his 
ell'ence  and  truth.  The  foundation  of  wifdom  is  to  know,  that 
God  is  the  Firft  Being,  and  that  he  gives  exiftence  to  all  others. 
The  efl’ence  of  God  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human  under- 
ftanding;  he  can  only  be  known  by  his  attributes  and  name.  In 
the  name  of  mn’ Jehovah  there  is  great  powers  and  it  is  unlawful 
for  any  man  to  utter  it,  except  the  prieft  when  he  pronounces  the 
holy  benedidion.  The  nature  of  God  is  incorporeal  and  fpiritual ; 
fimple  ellence,  without  compofition  or  accident  j intelled,  in  perpe- 
tual ad.  His  duration,  both  paft  and  future,  is  infinite.  God  is 
not  fo  properly  faid  to  be  in  place,  as  to  be  himfelf  place,  for  all 
fpace  is  full  of  his  glory.  God  is  the  omnifeient  and  fovereign  Lord 
of  the  univerfe ; he  forefees  and  ordains  all  things ; but  all  evil  is  to 
be  aferibed  to  the  free  will  of  man. 

The  world  was  created  from  nothing,  had  a beginning,  and  will 
have  an  end.  All  human  fouls  were  created  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  exifted  in  a happy  ftate  before  they  were  fent  down 
into  the  body.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  created  fpirits,  good 
and  bad,  of  various  names  and  claftes.  The  bad  angels  are  corporeal, 
their  bodies  conftfting  of  the  two  elements  of  air  and  fire.  The 
heavens  are  animated  ; and  the  ftars  are  rational  beings,  endued  with 
the  powers  of  intelligence  and  volition  j they  have  an  influence  upon 
human  affairs,  and  even  upon  inferior  animals,  plants,  and  minerals, 
and  communicate  to  men  the  knowledge  of  future  events.  Dif- 

“ Wolf,  ib.  p.  744.  221.  571,  Jo.  A.  Lent.  Theol.  Jud.  c.  xiv,  § 3.  Lev.  Mutioens 
<le  Carim.  Jud.  p.  v.  c.  4. 
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ferent  regions  of  the  earth,  and  even  individual  men,  have  their 
rniniftring  angels.  Two  archangels  were  the  leaders  of  a rebellion 
againfl  God;'  and  the  rebels  were  caft  out  of  heaven.  The  fallen 
angels,  procreating  with  the  daughters  of  men,  produced  giants  and 
devils.  The  caufe  of  natural  death,  and  of  all  the  calamities  of 
mankind,  is  the  fall  of  our  firfl;  parents.  No  human  being  can  at- 
, tain  to  perfedlion ; but  good  works  are  entitled  to  reward ; and  the 
pardon  of  lin  may  be  obtained  by  failings,  prayers,  confeffions,  and 
bodily  fufferings.  All  the  laws  of  Mofes  are  eternal  and  immutable. 
The  foul  of  man  is  a thinking  fubftance,  having  three  faculties  j the 
vegetative,  the  feniitive,  and  the  rational : it  is  poffeffed  of  liberty, 
and  is  immortal.  After  death,  it  is  not  immediately  admitted  to 
celeftial  joys,  but  wanders  in  this  world,  chiefly  about  its  body, 
Auring  which  time  it  is  tormented  by  evil  daemons : in  this  purgatory 
'it  is  cleanfed  from  its  flains  ; after  which  it  paffes  into  other  bodies 
of  m.en,  or  inferior  animals.  There  will  be  a refurredlion  of  the 
bodies  of  dead  men,  and  an  univerfal  judgment,  which  wdll  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a flate  of  retribution.  The  good  will  enjoy  eternal  life 
in  Paradife,  and  the  wicked  will  be  configned  to  the  infernal  regions  ; 
the  Jew  for  a time,  but  the  infidel  for  ever.  The  world  will  be 
deflroyed ; but  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  will  re- 
main L 

Many  of  the  moil  valuable  parts  of  thefe  tenets,  the  Jews  un- 
queftionably  derived  from  their  facred  fcriptures ; the  reft  they 
borrov/ed  from  their  Gentile  neighbours.  They  firft  fuffered  their 
doPcrine  to  be  corrupted  by  the  Egyptian  philofophy ; and  after- 
wards, learned  from  the  Saracens  to  reafon  after  the  Peripatetic 
manner  upon  metaphyfical  fubjedts  : examples  of  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  and  in  the  book  Cofri. 

The  fuperftitious  notions  and  pradtices  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Middle 
Age,  concerning  the  names  of  God,  v^ere  fingular.  Of  thefe  they 

* Maimond.  Moreh  Nebhochim,  et  Jcfode  Thora.  R.  Jof,  Albo  Fund.  Fid.  Bafnage, 
1,  iv.  c.  6.  Lightfoot.  Plor.  Heb. 
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reckoned  feventy-two  j from  which,  by  different  arrangements  in 
fevens,  they  produced  feven  hundred  and  twenty.  The  principal 
of  thefe  was  Agla  h which  they  difp»fed  in  the  following 

figure. 


This  they  called  Hhe  Shield  of  David,  and  pretended  that  it  was  a 
fecurity  againfl  wounds,  would  extinguifh  fires,  and  was  able  to  per- 
form other  wonders 

The  Efoteric  or  concealed  do6trine  of  the  Jews  was  called  the 
Cabbala,  from  the  word  bnD,  which  fignifies,  to  receive,  becaufe 
it  had  been  received  by  tradition.  Concerning  the  miraculous 
origin  and  prefervation  of  the  Cabbala,  the  Jews  relate  many  mar- 
vellous tales.  They  derive  thefe  myfteries  from  Adamj  and  alfert, 
that  whilft  the  firfl  man  was  in  Paradife,  the  angel  Raliel  brought 
him  a book  from  heaven,  which  contained  the  doctrines  of  heavenly 

a Contra£led  from  Xlb'\)h  ; thou  art  ftrong  in  the  eternal  God. 

^ Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.  T.  t.  ii.  p.  I006.  t.  iii.  p.  143, 
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wifdom ; and  that  when  Adam  received  this  book,  angels  came 
down  to  him  to  learn  its  contents,  but  that  he  refufed  to  admit  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  facred  things,  intrufted  to  him  alone  j that 
-after  the  Fall,  this  book  was  taken  back  into  heaven  j that,  after 
many  prayers  and  tears,  God  reflored  it  to  Adam. ; and  that  it  patfed 
from  Adam  to  Seth  k The  Jewith  fables  go  on  to  relate,  that  the 
book  being  loft,  and  the  myfteries  it  contained  almoft  forgotten,  in 
the  degenerate  age  before  the  flood,  they  were  reftored,  by  fpecial 
revelation,  to  Abraham,  who  committed  them  to  writing  in  the  book 
Jezirah  ; that  the  revelation  w'as  renewed  to  Mofes,  who  received 
a traditionary  and  myftical,  as  well  as  a written  and  preceptive,  law 
from  God  ; that  being  again  loft  amidft  the  calamities  of  the  Baby- 
loniih  captivity,  it  was  once  more  revealed  to  Efdras  j that  it  was 
preferved  in  Egypt,  and  has  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  through 
the  hands  of  Simeon  ben  Setach,  Elkanah,  Akibha,  Simeon  ben  Jo- 
chai,  and  others 

All  that  can  be  inferred  from  thefe  accounts,  which  bear  the 
evident  marks  of  fidlion,  is,  that  the  Cabbaliftic  dodtrine  obtained 
early  credit  among  the  Jews  as  a part  of  their  facred  ♦•radition, 
and  was  tranfmitted,  under  this  notion,  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to 
tiieir  brethren  in  Paleftine.  That  this  fyftem  was  not  of  Hebrew 
orip-in  may  be  concluded,  with  a great  degree  of  probability,  from 
the  total  diffimilarity  of  its  abftrufe  and  myfterious  dodtrines  to 
the  Ample  principles  of  religion  taught  in  the  Mofaic  law ; and 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  fchools  will  prefently 
appear,  from  a comparifon  of  its  tenets  with  thofe  of  the  Oriental 
and  Alexandrian  philofophy.  Many  writers  have  indeed  imagined, 
that  they  have  found,  in  the  Cabbaliftic  dogmias,  a near  refemblance 

a Eifeomenger.  Jud.  Detect,  p.  i.  c.  8.  p.  il.  c.  13.  BaGiage,  1.  iii.  c.  lo.  Wachter. 
EJucid.  Cabbal.  c.  i.  § i.  Lib.  Sohar.  par  Beraflieith.  col.  171. 

•>  Buxtorf.  Bib,  Rabb.  p.  184.  Reuchlin.  de  arte  Cabb.  1.  i,  p.  622.  Wolf.  Bib.  H. 
D.  i.  p.  Reiraann.  Hift.  Th.  Jud.  1.  j.  c.  15,  Budd.  Intr,  p.  424.  Cofri.  p.  iii. 
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of  the  dodfrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  this  myfcical  fyllem  were  derived  from 
Divine  Revelation.  But  this  opinion  is  to  be  traced  up  to  a preju- 
dice, which  began  with  the  Jews,  and  paffed  from  them  to  the 
Chriflian  Fathers,  by  which  they  were  led  to  afcribe  all  Pagan  wif- 
dom  to  an  Hebi-ew  origin  j a notion  which,  there  can  be  little  room 
to  doubt,  took  its  rife  in  Egypt,  where  Pagan  tenets  firft  crept  in 
among  the  Jews.  When  they  lird:  embraced  the  dodlrines  of  Hea- 
then philofophy,  neither  their  national  vanity,  nor  their  reverence 
for  the  law  of  Mofes,  would  fuffer  them  to  acknowledge  themfelves 
indebted  to  Pagans  for  their  wifdom : they  had,  therefore,  nothing 
left,  but  to  profefs  to  derive  thefe  new  opinions  from  their  facred 
writings,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation 
taught  them  by  the  Egyptians,  to  reconcile  them,  as  well  as  they 
v/ere  able,  with  the  antient  dodtrines  of  their  religion.  In  fupport 
of  this  pretence,  they  fuppofed  that  the  ftream  of  wifdom,  which 
they  profeffed  to  derive  from  their  own  facred  fountain,  had  for- 
merly flowed  out  of  their  inclofure  into  the  neighbouring  countries  ; 
and  that  the  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  Rhools  had  been  at 
firft  indebted  to  the  land  of  Ifrael  for  their  knowledge.  Philo, 
Jofephus,  and  other  learned  Jews,  to  flatter  their  own  vanity, 
and  that  of  their  countrymen,  induftrioufly  propagated  this  opi- 
nion; and  the  more  learned  fathers  of  the  Chriflian  church,  who 
thought  highly  of  the  Grecian,  particularly  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy,  haflily  adopted  it,  imagining  tliat  if  tlicy  could  trace 
back  the  mofl  valuable  dodtrines  of  Paganifm  to  an  Flebrew  origin, 
this  could  not  fail  to  recommend  the  Jevvifli  and  Chrildian  reli- 
gions to  the  attention  of  Gentile  philofophers.  Many  learned 
moderns,  relying  implicitly  upon  thefe  authorities,  have  main- 
tained the  fame  opinion,  and  have  hence  been  inclined  to  credit 
the  report  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewifli  Cabbala.  But  both 
thefe  opinions  are  equally  without  foundation.  In  tracing  the 
antient  Barbaric  and  Grecian  philofophy  to  their  fources,  it 
has  fufficientiy  appeared,  that  they  were  not  of  Hebrew  ex- 
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traction and  we  Ihall  foon  fee  that  the  Cabbaliftic  fyftem  is 
fundamentally  inconfiftent  with  the  pure  dodlrine  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation. 

The  truth,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  develope  it,  after  a 
careful  comparifon  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
with  the  antient  records  which  remain  upon  this  fubjedl,  may  be 
thus  briefly  ftated.  The  Jews,  as  their  own  writers  atteft,  like  other 
Oriental  nations,  from  the  mofl;  remote  period,  had  fecret  dodlrines  or 
myfteries.  During  the  prophetic  ages,  thefe,  probably,  confided 
in  a Ample  explanation  of  thofe  divine  truths  which  the  prophets 
delivered  under  the  veil  of  emblems.  After  this  period,  when  the 
fedts  of  the  Effenes  and  Therapeuts  were  formed,  as  we  have  feen, 
in  Egypt,  foreign  tenets  and  inditutions  were  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and,  in  the  form  of  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  law,  were  admitted  into  the  Jewilh  myfleries.  Thefe  inno- 

“ In  further  confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  advanced  upon  this  point,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  thofe  who  have  fuppofed  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  philofophy  to 
have  originated  with  the  Hebrews,  have  not  confidered  that  Thoth,  Hermes  Trifme- 
giftus,  the  Chaldean  Zoroafter,  and  other  founders  of  the  antient  Barbaric  philofophy, 
were  prior  in  time  to  Mofes,  and  even  to  Abraham.  Befides,  if  it  were  granted  that 
there  were,  among  the  Hebrews,  patriarchs  coeval  with  the  firft  Chaldean  or  Egyptian 
fages,  it  flil!  remains,  to  fliew  by  what  means  the  former  could  have  prevailed  upon  the 
latter  to  become  their  difciples,  and  to  adduce  fome  plaufible  evidence  that  this  was  in 
fa<?c  the  cafe.  It  is  wonderful,  that  any  learned  men  fliould  have  maintained,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  indebted  to  the  Ifraelites  for  their  wifdom,  when  it  appears  from  the 
facred  hiftory,  that  the  Egyptians  treated  the  Ifraelites  with  contempt,  as  a race  of  fo- 
reign flaves  f and  that  the  defcendants  of  Jacob  inhab.ted  a feparate  region,  where  they 
had  little  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  Egypt.  Is  there  a fliadow  of  probability,  that 
the  Egyptians  would  borrow  from  fuch  a people  any  part  of  their  facred  myfteries  ? 
But,  if  even  this  were  allowed  to  be  probable,  frill,  the  difference  between  the  antient 
Hebrew  religion,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  is  too  great,  to  leave  any 
room  for  admitting  the  faft.  If  then  it  be  wholly  inconceivable  that  the  antient  Egyp- 
tians fhould  have  received  their  dogmas  from  the  Hebrews,  it  muft  be  admitted  as 
liighly  probable,  that  when,  in  later  times,  a wonderful  agreement  appears  between  the 
Jewifb  and  Egyptian  tenets,  the  Jew's  borrow'ed  their  Cabbaliuic  dogmas  from  the 
Alexandrians,  among  whom  they  refided  *. 

* Conf.  Rcuchlin.  de  Virt.  Cabb.  1.  ii.  p.  642.  Wachter.  Spinoz,  Jud.  p.  ii.  p.  221.  Burnet  Arch.  I.  i.  c.  7. 
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vations  chiefly  confifted  in  certain  dogmas  coiicerning  God  and 
divine  things,  at  this  time  received  in  the  Egyptian  Ichcols,  parti- 
c'jlarly  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  doArines 
on  thefe  fubjedts  had  undergone  a material  alteration,  by  being 
mixed  with  the  Oriental  philofophy.  For  the  Alexandrian  PLto- 
nifts,  having  rejedted  the  Dualiftic  SyEem,  had  now,  from  tJic 
Orientalifts,  adopted  the  Ernanative,  and  admitted  the  dodtrine  of 
various  orders  of  divine  emanation.  This  dodlrine,  which  by  the 
help  of  allegory  was  eafily  accommodated  to  the  lacred  writings, 
was  embraced,  under  the  notion  of  traditionary  myflery,  by  Ariflo- 
bulus,  and  other  founders  of  the  fedt  of  the  Therapeuv;e,  and  ad- 
mitted into  their  writings,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  works  of  Philo. 
The  Jewhh  myheries,  thus  enlarged  by  the  acceiTion  of  Pagan 
dogmas,  were  conveyed  from  Egypt  to  Paleftine,  at  t'.ie  time  when 
the  Pharifees,  who  had  been  driven  into  Egypt  under  Ilvrcanus,  re- 
turned, and  with  them  many  other  Jews,  into  their  own  country. 
From  this  time  the  Cabbaliftic  myfteries  continued  to  be  taught  in 
the  Jewilli  fchools ; till,  at  length,  they  were  adult  rat'.d  by  the 
mixture  of  Peripatetic  dodfrines,  and  other  tenets,  which  fprang  up 
in  the  Middle  Age.  Thefe  myfteries  were  not,  probably,  red  need 
to  any  fyfhematic  form  in  writing,  till  alter  the  difperiion  of  the 
Jews,  w'hen,  in  confequence  of  their  national  calamities,  thev  be- 
came apprehenlive  that  thefe  lacred  treafures  would  be  corrupted, 
or  loft.  In  lucceeding  periods,  the  Cabbaliftic  dodtrines  underwent 
various  corruptions,  particularly  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Arilto- 
telian  philofophy  “. 

This  account  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  Jewifli  Cabbala  agrees 
with  the  fadls  before  recited,  and  is  confirmed  by  tire  refemblance 
obfervable  between  the  features  of  the  Oriental  and  Cabbaliftic 
fyftems,  as  far  as  the  veil  of  metaphor  and  allegory,  with  which  they 

* Wachter.  Elucid.  Cabb.  c.  ii.  p.  ig.  Knorr.  Cabb.  Denud.  t.  ii.  p,  3S9.  iSr. 
Philo.  Op.  p.  877.  893.  M.aimon.  Mor.  Nebb.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  WoU'.  Bibl.  Heb.  p.  ii. 
1.  vii.  c.  1 . 
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are  covered  will  permit  us  to  compare  them.  The  obfcurity  of  the 
Cabbaliftic  philofophy  is  indeed  fuch,  that  there  is  fome  reafon  to 
queftion,  whether  the  authors  themfelves  clearly  underftood  what 
they  wrote  : a fufpicion  which  may  always  arife,  where  metaphy- 
fical  ideas,  which  are  onl3r  to  be  underflood  by  mental  abflradtion, 
are  reprefented  under  fenfible  images.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  writers  fuppofed  themfelves  to  have  fome  mieaning,  in  works 
upon  which  they  bellowed  much  time  and  ingenuity  : and  it  becomes 
a matter  of  curiohty,  to  inquire  what  meaning  lies  concealed  under 
the  apparent  jargon.  Perhaps  more  pains  has  been  taken  to  make 
this  difcovery  than  the  fabje(fl  deferves : but  as  others  hav'e  la- 
boured with  indefatigable  indufliy,  and  not  without  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs,  in  exploring  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth  % we  mult  not  dy 
from  the  undertaking  as  defperate  ,•  and  we  may,  pollibly,  find  in 
the  refult,  that  it  is  not  wholly  unprofitable.  It  will  be  necelTary, 
however,  before  we  proceed,  to  premife,  that  our  inquiry  only  re- 
fpe6ls  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Cabbala  ; and  that  we  pay  no  at- 
tention, either  to  the  Enigmatical  Cabbala,  which  conlifls  in  certain 
fymbolical  tranfpofitions  of  the  wmrds  or  letters  of  the  feriptures, 
lit  only  for  the  amufement  of  children,  and  thofe  who  delight  in 
Anagrams  and  Acrcllics,  or  to  the  Practical  Cabbala,  which 
profeffed  to  teach  the  art  of  curing  difeafes,  and  performing  other 
wonders,  by  means  of  certain  arrangements  of  facred  letters  and 
words 

The  chief  heads  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  are  thefe  : 

From  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced;  fince  the  diftance  be- 
tween exillence  and  non-entity  is  infinite.  Matter  is  too  imperfed: 
in  its  nature,  and  approaches  too  near  to  non-entity,  to  be  felf- 

® Budd.  Intr.  § 35.  46.  Hift.  Ph.  H,  I.  i.  c.  i6'.  Wachter.  Spinoz.  p.  i.  p.  22. 
p,  ii.  c.  17.  Eluc.  Cabb.  Praef.  p.  vi.  c.  3.  § i — 13.  Knorr.  Cab.  Den.  t.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  79. 
t.  ii.  p.  390.  Bafnage,  1.  iii.  c,  14,  16,  19.  PI.  Mori  Quaeft.  t.  i.  p.  62, 

**  Schudt,  Mem.  J.  p.  ii.  l.vi.  c.  31.  Hackfpan,  Mifcelf.  S.  p.  290.  Glaffii  Philol. 
S.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  tr.  2.  f.  3.  art.  2. 
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exiftent.  The  Being  from  whom  all  things  proceed  is  a Spirit, 
uncreated,  eternal,  intelligent,  percipient,  having  within  itfelf  the 
principles  of  life  and  motion  exifting  by  the  neceflity  of  its  nature, 
and  filling  the  immenfity  of  fpace.  This  fpirit  is  Ex-soPii.  the 
Infinite  Deity.  This  Eternal  Fountain  of  exiftence  fends  forth 
from  himfelf  natures  of  various  orders,  which,  nevcrthelefs,  are  ftill 
united  to  their  fource.  The  world  is  a permanent  emanation  from 
the  Deity,  in  which  his  attributes  and  properties  are  unfolded, 
and  varioufly  modified.  The  nearer  any  einanuion  is  to  the  Firll 
Fountain,  the  more  perfedf  and  divine  is  its  nature  ; and  the 
reverfe. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  all  fpace  rvas  filled  with  tlie 
Or  Haen-Soph,  or  Infinite  Intellcdiial  Light.  But  when  the 
volition  for  the  produdtion  of  nature  was  formed  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
the  Eternal  Light,  hitherto  equally  difliifed  through  the  infinite 
expanfe,  withdrew  itfelf  to  an  equal  diftance,  in  every  dire^flion,  from 
a certain  point,  and  thus  left,  about  this  center,  a fpherical  portion 
of  empty  fpace,  as  a field  for  the  operations  of  emanation,  by  which 
all  things  were  to  be  produced.  In  the  fpace  from  which  the 
Divine  Light  was  thus  withdrawn,  there  were  fiill,  however,  fome 
portions,  or  traces,  left  of  the  divine  efience,  w'hich  were  to  be- 
come the  receptacle  of  rays  fent  forth  from  the  Eternal  Fountain, 
or  the  bafis  of  future  worlds.  From  a certain  part  of  the  conca- 
vity of  Infinite  Light  which  furrounded  the  opaque  fphere,  the  energy 
of  emanation  was  firfi:  exerted,  and  rays  were  fent  forth,  in  right 
lines,  into  the  dark  abyfs.  The  beam  of  light,  thus  produced, 
formed  a channel,  through  which  Jlreams  were  to  flow  for  the 
produdlion  of  worlds.  This  beam  was  united  to  the  Concave  of 
Light,  and  was  diredled  towards  the  center  of  the  opaque  fphere. 
From  this  luminous  channel  ftreams  of  light  flowed,  at  different 
diftances  from  the  center,  in  a circular  path,  and  formed  dillinel 
circles  of  light,  feparated  from  the  Concave  of  Light,  or  froin 
each  other,  by  portions  of  dark  or  empty  fpace.  Of  thefe  cir- 
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cles  of  light,  ten  were  produced,  which  may  be  called  Sephir/e, 
or  Splendors  % 

The  rectilineal  beam  of  light,  which  is  the  Firft  Emanation  from 
the  Eternal  Fountain,  and  is  itfelf  the  fource  of  all  other  emana- 
tions, may  be  diflingiiiflied  by  the  name  Adam  Kadman,  the  Firft 
Man,  the  firfl  production  of  Divine  Energy,  or,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Sephirse  are  fountains  of  emanation  fubordinate  to  Adam  Kad- 
man, which  fend  forth  rays  of  divine  light,  or  communicate  effence 
and  life  to  inferior  beings.  The  ten  Sephirs  are  known,  according 


^ The  reader’s  imagination  may  perhaps  be  afllfted  by  the  following  diagram  : 
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to  the  order  of  emanation,  by  the  names.  Intelligence  or  the 
Crown,  Knowledge,  Wifdom,  Strength,  Beauty,  Greatncfs,  Glor\', 
Stability,  Vidtory,  Dominion.  Thefe  are  not  the  inftruments  of 
the  divine  operations,  but  media,  through  which  the  Deity  dlffufes 
himfelf  through  the  fphere  of  the  univerfe,  and  produces  whatever 
exifts.  They  are  not  beings  detached  from  the  deity,  but  fubftantial 
virtues  or  powers,  diflinftly,  but  dependently,  fent  forth  from  the 
eternal  fource  of  exiflence  through  the  mediation  of  Adam  Kadman, 
the  firfl  emaning  power,  and  becoming  the  immediate  fource  of 
exiflence  to  fubordinate  emanations.  They  are  dependent  upon  the 
firfl  fountain,  as  rays  upon  a luminary,  which  is  conceived  to  have 
fent  them  forth  with  a power  of  drawing  them  back,  at  pleafure, 
into  itfelf. 

The  firfl  Infinite  Source  of  Being  is  the  Enfophic  World,  or 
world  of  infinity,  within  which,  after  the  manner  above  defcribed, 
four  worlds  are  produced  by  the  law  of  emanation,  according  to 
which  the  fuperior  is  the  immediate  fource  of  the  inferior  : thefe 
are,  Aziluth,  or  the  world  of  emanation,  including  the  Sephi- 
rte;  Brisk,  or  the  world  of  creation,  containing  certain  Ipiritual 
natures,  which  derive  their  efience  from  the  Sephiras;  Jezirah, 
or  the  world  of  forms,  compofed  of  fubflantial  natures,  derived  from 
the  fuperior  fpiritual  fubflances,  and  placed  within  ethereal  vehi- 
cles, which  they  inform  and  animate ; and  Asiah,  or  the  material 
and  vifible  world,  comprehending  all  thofe  fubflances  which 
are  capable  of  motion,  compofition,  divifion,  and  diiToIution. 

Thefe  derived  worlds  are  different  evolutions,  or  expanlions,  of 
the  Divine  Effence,  or  diflindl  clafl'es  of  beings,  in  which  the  infi- 
nite light  of  the  divine  nature  is  exhibited  with  continually  de- 
creafing  fplendor,  as  they  recede  from  the  Firfl  Fountain.  The  lafl 
and  mofl  diflant  production  of  the  divine  energy  of  emanation  is 
Matter ; which  is  produced  when  the  divine  light,  by  its  recclfion 
from  the  fountain,  becomes  fo  attenuated  as  to  be  lofl  in  darknefs, 
leaving  nothing  but  an  opaque  fubflance  h which  is  only  one  degree 
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above  non-entity.  Matter  has  no  feparate  and  independent  ex- 
ifcence,  but  is  merely  a modification,  and  permanent  efFedt,  of  the 
emanative  energy  of  the  divine  nature. 

The  Sephir®,  or  firfi;  order  of  emanative  being,  exifting  in  Aziluth, 
are  fuperior  to  fpirits,  and  are  called  Parzuphim,  Persons,  to  denote 
that  they  have  a fubifantial  exiftence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fecond  world  are  called  Thrones,  on  account  of  the  dominion 
which  they  poifefs  over  the  various  orders  of  Angels,  which  in- 
habit the  third  world.  The  fourth,  or  material  world,  is  the 
region  of  evil  fpirits,  called  KHppotby  the  dregs  of  emanation, 
Thefe  are  the  authors  of  the  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material 
world  ; but  they  are  continually  afpiring  towards  the  Sephirse,  and 
will,  in  the  great  revolution  of  nature,  return  into  the  inexhauflible 
fountain  of  Deity.  Spirits  of  ail  orders  have  a material  vehicle,  lefs 
pure  and  fubtile,  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  En-foph ; and 
this  vehicle  is  of  the  nature  of  the  world  next  below  that  to  which 
they  belong.  Metraton  is  the  prince  of  Jezirah,  or  the  angelic 
world,  in  which  there  are  ten  diftindt  orders;  Sandalphon,  of 
Afiah,  or  the  material  world  : thefe,  together  with  the  hofts  over 
which  they  prefide,  animate  aerial  vehicles,  capable  of  impref- 
fion  from  corporeal  objedts,  and  in  different  ways  requiring  reno- 
vation. 

The  human  foul,  proceeding  by  emanation  from  the  Deity,  is  ari 
incorporeal  fubflance,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  divine  intelledt. 
Being  united  to  the  body,  one  complex  nature  is  produced,  endued 
v/ith  reafon,  and  capable  of  adtion.  The  human  foul  confifls  of  four 
parts,  NepheJJj,  or  the  principle  of  vitality  j Ruach,  or  the  principle 
of  motion ; Nefchamahy  or  the  power  of  intelligence ; and  yechidahy 
a divine  principle,  by  means  of  which  it  contemplates  fuperior  na- 
tures, and  even  afcends  to  the  Enfophic  world.  All  fouls  were  pro- 
duced at  once,  and  pre-exiffed  in  Adam.  Every  human  foul  has 
two  guardian  angels,  produced  by  emanation,  at  the  time  of  the 
produdlion  of  foals.  The  mind  of  man  is  united  to  the  Divine 
Mind,  as  the  radius  of  a circle  to  its  center.  The  fouls  of 
good  men  afcend  above  the  manfion  of  the  angels,  and  are  de- 
lighted 
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lighted  with  the  vihon  of  the  firft  light,  which  illuminates  all  the 
worlds. 

The  univeiTe  continues  to  exift  by  the  divine  energy  of  emana- 
tion. Whilft  this  energy  is  exerted,  different  forms  and  orders  of 
beings  remain  : when  it  is  Vv^ithheld,  all  the  ftreams  of  exiftence  re- 
turn into  their  fountain.  The  En-foph,  or  Deity,  contains  all  things 
within  himfelf  j and  there  is  always  the  fame  quantity  of  exiftence, 
either  in  a created  or  an  uncreated  ftate.  When  it  is  in  an  un- 
created ftate,  God  is  all ; when  worlds  are  created,  the  Deity  is  un- 
folded, or  evolved,  by  various  degrees  of  emanation,  which  conftitute 
the  feveral  forms  and  orders  of  created  nature®. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  Cabbaliftic  philofophy,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  difcover  it  through  the  thick  cloud  of  words  by 
which  it  is  concealed  j and  we  iliall  be  readily  excuffd  from- 
ing  into  any  further  detail  of  fo  fanciful  and  myftical  a fyftcm. 

It  is  impoffible  to  review  the  mafs  of  conjedlures  and  ficftions, 
called  the  Jewifli  Cabbala,  without  perceiving  that  it  could  not  be 
derived  from  the  pure  fource  of  divine  revelation  ; or  to  compare 
the  Cabbaliftic  dodtrine  with  the  Oriental  and  Egyptian  philofophy, 
without  difeovering  that  they  are  the  fune  fyflem.  The  Cabbaliftic 
notion  of  Deity  as  a pure  intelleflual  fire,  and  of  the  produdfion  of 
nature  as  an  emanation  from  this  fountain,  was  taught,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  in  all  the  Eaflern  nations,  particularly  the  Chal- 
dean and  Perfian..  Chano-e  the  names,  and  for  Mitliras  fubditute 
Enfoph ; for  Oromafdes,  Adam  Kadmon ; and  for  Arimanius, 
Klippoth ; and  then  compare  the  dogmas  advanced  concerning  each,, 
and  it  will  be  fufficiently  evident  from  what  fource  the  Jews  derived- 
their  Cabbala.  The  Gnoftic  dodtrlne  of  iEons  fubfiding  in  the 
Plenitude  of  the  divine  nature,  which  fprang  from  the  fime  dock,  is 
perfedtly  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Cabbalidic  Sephine  ; both  appear  to 
have  been,  known  to  Philo.  The  Alexandrian  philofophers  of  the 

* Lorrilae  lib.  Driifchlm.  et  Iriroe  Porta  Coelor,  cd.  a Kiiorrlo  in  Cabb,  Denud.  Me- 
uafleli  B.  Ifrael  dc  Great,  p.  27.  Mofes  Corcluer.  Pard.  Riinmonim.  tr.  iv.  p.  23. 
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Ecledlic  fed  adopted  the  fame  notions,  and  purfued  them  into  a va- 
xiety  of  extravagant  and  abfurd  fancies,  in  many  particulars  nearly 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Jewhli  fchool.  The  common  tenets,  in 
which  the  Oriental,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Cabbaliflic  philofophers 
were  agreed,  may  be  thus  briefly  flated. 

All  things  are  derived,  by  emanation,  from  one  principle.  This 
principle  is  God.  From  him  a fubftantial  power  immediately  pro- 
ceeds, which  is  the  image  of  God,  and  the  fource  of  all  fubfquent 
emanations.  This  fecond  principle  fends  forth,  by  the  energy  of 
emanation,  other  natures,  which  are  more  or  lefs  perfed,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  diftance,  in  the  fcale  of  emanation,  from 
the  firfl  fource  of  exiftence,  and  which  conflitute  different  worlds, 
or  orders  of  being,  all  united  to  the  eternal  power  from  which  they 
proceed.  Matter  is  nothing  more  than  the  rnofl:  remote  effed  of 
the  emanative  energy  of  the  Deity.  The  material  world  receives 
its  form  from  the  immediate  agency  of  powers  far  beneath  the  Firfl 
Source  of  Being.  Evil  is  the  neceffary  effed  of  the  imperfedion  of 
matter.  Human  fouls  are  diflant  emanations  from  Deity,  and,  after 
they  are  liberated  from  their  material  vehicles,  Vvdll  return,  through 
various  flages  of  purification,  to  the  fountain  whence  they  firfl;  pro- 
ceeded. 

On  the  whole,  the  fimilarity,  or  rather  the  coincidence  of  the 
Cabbaliflic,  Alexandrian,  and  Oriental  philofophy,  leaves  us  httie 
room  to  hefitate  in  pronouncing  the  latter  the  parent  of  the  two 
former.  V/ith  relped  to  the  Cabbaliflic  fyflem  in  particular,  it 
cannot  be  difficult,  after  the  furvey  we  have  taken  of  its  leading 
tenets,  to  form  a judgment  of  its  merit.  It  is  unqueflionably  a fana- 
tical kind  of  philofophy,  which  originates  in  defed  of  judgment,  and 
eccentricity  of  imagination,  and  which  tends  to  produce  a wild  and 
pernicious  enthufiafm.  The  Cabbaliflic  fyflem  can  by  no  means  be 
reconciled  with  jufl  ideas  of  the  Divine  Nature ; fince,  in  fuppofing 
all  things  to  flow  from  God,  it  makes  all  beings  not  only  dependent 
upon  him,  but  a part  cf  his  effence.  In  this  fyflem  all  fpiritual  and 
even  material  fubflances  are  fo  intimately  united  with  their  origin, 
that  they  do  not  differ  from  it  in  their  nature,  but  merely  in  their 

mode 
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mode  of  exiftence ; the  univerfe  is  an  evolution  of  the  divine  elTence, 
and  is,  in  fa£t,  God.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  the  idea,  which  this 
fyftein  affords,  of  the  mode  of  divine  operation,  by  an  expanfion  or 
retraftion  of  his  effence,  is  too  grofs  to  he  applied  to  the  firft  intelli- 
gent caufe  of  all  things.  Nothing  can  be  more  vifionary,  than  the 
fundamental  hypothecs,  that  God  is  an  infinite  light,  which  has 
withdrawn  itfelf  from  a portion  of  infinite  fpace,  in  order  to  unfold 
itfelf  in  fundry  emanations,  which  conftitute  the  univerfe  ; nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  fanciful,  than  the  numerous  fictions  which  fill  up 
the  fyflem.  Its  tendency  to  encourage  fanatlcifm  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  firfl  principle  of  this  philofophy  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  whole  flrufture  of  enthufiafm  is  erefted.  From  the  no- 
tion that  all  things  emane  from  God,  and  will  flow  back  to  him,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  it  is  the  great  end  of  philofophy  to  prepare 
the  human  mind  for  its  return  to  its  fource,  when  it  will  be  ab- 
forbed  in  the  Divine  Plenitude  from  which  it  flowed ; a doftrine 
which  is  the  very  foul  of  enthufiafin,  both  theological  and  philo- 
fophical. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  retreat  out  of  tliis  fiiry  land,  where 
we  fhouid  not  have  remained  fo  long,  had  it  not  been  necellary  to 
afeertain  diffindly  the  place  of  the  Jewifli  Cabbala  in  the  hillory  of 
philofophy,  in  order  to  difcover  its  connection  with  preceding,  and 
its  influence  upon  contemporary  or  fubfequent,  fyflems  : for  it  mull 
be  confefled,  that  the  hiftory  of  this  fyflem  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it 
furnifhes  an  example  of  the  folly  of  permitting  rcafon,  in  its 
fearch  after  truth,  to  follow  the  wild,  reveries  of  an  unbridled  irnaci- 
nation.'* 

* Vidend.  Jo.  A.  Lent.  Theol.  Jud.  Reimann.  Hill.  Thcol.  Jud.  Rudd.  Intr.  Ph. 
Heb.,  Menafle  ben  Ifrael  ap.  Cromayer.  Scrutin.  Relig.  Dill.  Leo  Mutin.  dc  Cxrcm. 
et  Confuetud.  Jud.  R.  Jof.  Albo.  Fundam.  Fid.  R.  Mofes  ad  Jezirah.  Lib. 
Cofri.  AdenafTe  ben  Ifrael  de  Term.  Vitae,  de  Croat,  &c.  Abarbanel  dc  Cap.  Fid. 
Saubert.  Paleftra  Theol.  DifF.  i.  Windet  de  Yit.  FuikT  Statu.  Baitolocc.  Bibl. 
Rabb.  Hartman,  loc.  paral.  Taltn.  GielLe.  1708.  Otton.  Hill.  Do^.  Aliihn,. 
Reuchlin.  dc  Art.  Cabb.  Schrammii  Intr.  in  Dialed.  Cabb.  Hackfpan.  de  Cabbala. 

Carpzov..- 
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Carpzov.  Intr.  in  Theol.  Jud.  Pici  Apol.  Op.  Przef.  Bafil.  i6oi.  Compend.  ap  Budd. 
Intr.  §34.  Peftorii  Ars  Cabb.  Baf.  1581.  Rittengel  de  Lib.  Jezirah.  Ainftel.  1675. 
Knorrii  a Rofenroth  Cabbala  denudata.  Solifbaci,  1677.  Contin.  lib.  Sohar,  Jezirah,  See, 
Hen.  More  ad  lib.  Drufehim.  Wachter.  Spinozizm.  in  Jud.  Ejufd.  Elucidarium  Cabb. 
Rom.  1706.  Mayer,  de  7'iinit.  Harder.  1712.  Burgonovofeledt.  Cabb.  Dogm,  Baf- 
nage,  Eifenmcnger.  Wolf.  Burnet,  Arch,  c.  7. 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SARACENS. 


CHAP.  t. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHT 
AMONG  THE  SARACENS,  OR  ARABIANS. 


At  the  period  when  ignorance  and  barbarifm  prevailed  through 
every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  Philofophy  found  an  afylum 
among  the  Saracens,  or  Arabians  ; a people,  who,  for  feveral  centu- 
ries after  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  were  fcarcely  lefs  celebrated 
in  their  literary  and  philofophical,  than  in  their  civil  and  military 
charaifter.  Before  we  proceed  to  defcribe  the  Rate  of  philofophy  in 
the  Chriftian  world,  from  the  birth  of  Chrirt;  to  the  revival  of  letters, 
we  mull,  therefore,  briefly  relate  the  hiftory,  and  delineate  the  fea- 
tures, of  the  Arabian  or  Saracenic  philofophy. 

Concerning  the  antient  Rate  of  philofophy  in  Arabia,  we  have 
already  feen,  that  little  is  known.  The  Arabian  writers,  as  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  them,  leave  the  philofophical  and  literary 
hiflory  of  their  country,  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  in  almoll 
total  obfeurity,  Abulfarius,  one  of  the  principal  Arabian  a nnalifts, 
VoL.  II.  G g confcfl'es, 
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confeffes  % that  there  are  no  certain  records  of  the  antlent  Arabian 
nations,  nor  any  means  of  invefHgating  their  hiftory.  Of  this  defi- 
ciency it  is  wholly  unneceffary  to  fearch  for  any  other  caufe,  than 
the  barbarifm  which  at  that  time  prevailed  almoft  univerfally 
throiip'h  this  country.  The  Arabian  writers  themfelves  oppofe  the 
ftate  of  Ifiamifm  to  the  flate  of  ignorance  which  preceded'*.  Ebn 
Chalican%  an  Arabian  hiftorian,  mentions  it  as  an  acknowledged 
fad:,  that  the  firfc  inventor  of  Arabic  writing  was  Moramer,  an  An- 
barian,  who  lived  not  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet  and 
relates  <1,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Koran  was  publifiied,  there  was 
not  a fingle  perfon  to  be  found  in  the  whole  diftrid  of  Yamen,  who 
could  write  or  read  Arabic.  The  Jews  and  Chriftians  who  refided 
in  Medina  were,  for  their  learning,  diflinguiflied  by  the  appellation 
of  The  People  of  the  Book,  whilfi:  the  Arabians  were  almoft  uni- 
verfally illiterate.  Mahomet  himfelf  was  wholly  deftitute  of  learn- 
ing. The  Arabians  themfelves  call  him.  The  Illiterate  Prophet ; and 
boaft,  that  God  chofe  out  of  the  unlearned  the  meflenger  whom  he 
fent  to  the  unlearned It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  prophet, 
in  framing  his  new  religion,  found  it  neceftary  to  call  in  affiftance 
from  the  Jews  and  Chriftians.  He  could  not  have  accomplifhed 
his  great  defign  without  the  help  of  Warakan,  the  kinfman  of  his 
wife  Chadijia,  who  had  been  converfant  with  the  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians, and  could  write  Hebrew  as  well  as  Arabic  \ 

The  appearance  of  Mahomet,  and  the  promulgation  of  his  reli- 
gion, in  themfelves  contributed  nothing  towards  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  philofophy.  This  impoftor  thought  it  neceftary  to 
keep  his  followers  as  ignorant  as  himfelf.  That  he  might,,  at  one 
ftroke,  cut  off  impertinent  contradiction,  he  iffued  an  ediCl,  which 
made  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  fciences  and  arts  a capital  offence.  At 
the  fame  time,  to  captivate  the  imaginations  of  his  ignorant  fol- 
lowers, and  hereby  eftablifti  his  authority,  he  fent  forth,  in  feparate 


® Dynaft.  ix.  p.  roo.  Ib,  p.  lOi.. 

® Ap.  Pococke  Specimen  Hift.  Arab.  p.  153.  •'  Ib.  1.  c. 

' Pococke  ib.  p.  156.  ^ Elmacini  Hift.  Saracen.  1.  i.  c.  1.  p.  10. 
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portions,  a facred  book,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Koran, 
containing  the  docTtrines  and  precepts  of  his  religion.  This  book, 
which  w^as  chiefly  a compilation,  fufficiently  injudicious  and  inco- 
herent, from  the  books  of  the  Neftorian  Chriftians  and  of  the  Jews 
then  refident  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  antient  fuperftitions  of  the 
Arabians,  long  continued  the  only  objedl  of  fludy  among  the  Maho- 
metans. Their  reverence  for  this  holy  book,  the  leaves  of  which, 
they  were  taught  to  believe  were  communicated  to  the  prophet  by 
an  angel  from  heaven,  long  fuperfeded  every  philofophical  and  lite- 
rary purfuit.  Imagining  that  the  Koran  contained  every  thing 
neceflfary,  or  ufeful,  to  be  known,  whatever  was  contrary  to  its  dog- 
mas was  immediately  condemned  as  erroneous ; and  whatever  was 
not  to  be  found  in  this  facred  volume  was  difmilTed  as  fiipcrfluous  *. 

Deterred 

This  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  caliph  Omar  configned  the  Alexandrian 
libraries  to  the  flames.  Abulpharagius  relates  that  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrus,  the  Mahometan  commander,  Philoponus  requefted  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
refeue  the  philofophical  books  in  the  royal  libraries  from  deftru£lion.  Amrus  wrote  to 
Omar,  informing  him  of  the  requeft  of  Philoponus ; to  which  Omar  replied ; “ As  to 
the  books  you  mention,  if  they  accord  with  the  book  of  God,  there  is  without  them  in 
that  book  all  that  is  fufficient ; but  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  repugnant  to  that 
book,  we  have  no  need  of  them;  order  them  therefore  to  be  all  deftroyed.”  Amrus 
upon  this  gave  orders  that  they  fhould  be  difperfed  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and 
burned  in  heating  them  t.  After  this  manner,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  they  were  all 
confumed.  The  hiftorian  adds,  “ Hear  what  was  done,  and  wonder  !” 

The  authenticity  of  this  ftory  has  lately  been  called  in  queftion  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  who 
thinks  the  report  of  a folitary  ftranger,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  fix  hundred  years,  on  the 
confines  of  Media,  over-balanced  by  the  filence  of  two  annalifts  of  a more  early  date, 
both  Chriftians,  both  natives  of  Egypt,  and  the  moft  antient  of  whom,  the  patriarch 
Eutychius,  has  amply  deferibed  the  conqueft  of  Alexandria.  But  the  pofitive  evidence 
of  an  hiftorian,  of  fuch  unqueftionable  credit,  as  Abulpharagius  cannot  be  fet  afide  b/ 
an  argument  merely  negative.  Mr.  G.  alfo  pleads  the  repugnancy  of  the  rigid  fentcnce 
of  Omar  to  the  precept  of  the  Mahometan  cafuifts,  which  declared  it  unlawful  to  burn 
the  religious  books  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  allowed  the  ufe  of  prophane  writers  : 
but  he  feems  himfelf  aware  of  the  weaknefs  of  this  argument;  for  he  imputes  the  pro- 
teftion  granted  to  the  religious  books  of  Jews  and  Chriftians  to  reverence  for  the  name 
of  God,  and  acknowledges,  that  “ a more  deftrudive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed 

* Dyn.  p.  114.  Oxon.  1663.  ■}■  That  is,  probably,  in  kindling  the  fires. 
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Deterred  by  the  fear  of  punifhment  from  examining  the  foundation: 
of  their  law,  or  opening  their  minds  to  the  light  of  philofophy,  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  quietly  fubmitted  their  reafon  to  the  yoke  of 
authority.  Add  to  this,  that  the  violent  fpirit  and  military  charadter 
of  Illamifm  was  in  itfelf  inimical  to  philofophy  and  fcience.  A 
prophet,  who  propagated  and  eflablithed  his  religion,  not  by  rea- 
foning,  but  the  fword,  would  keep  his  followers  too  bufily  em- 
ployed in  war  and  conqueft,  to  leave  them  leifure  for  literary 
purfuits 

From  thefe  caufes,  philofophy,  during  the  fird:  ages  of  Mahome- 
tanifm,  found  no  protedlion  in  Arabia.  But,  in  this  period  of 
thick  darknefs,  when,  among  Chriftians,  true  fcience  was  loft  in  the 
thorny  controverfies  of  theology ; and  when,  among  the  Saracens, 
it  was  trampled  under  foot  by  ignorance  and  bigotry  j after  the  ex- 
tindlion  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Ommiadae,  w'ho  trod  in  the  footfteps 
of  Mahomet,^  the  acceftion  of  the  family  of  the  Abbafids,  or 
Halhemid^,  to  the  Caliphate  (which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty- feventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  feven  hundred  and 
forty- ninth  of  the  Chriftian  aera)  proved  th&  dawning  of  philofophy 
in  Arabia'. 

The  firft  princes  of  the  Abafidean  dynafty  were,  indeed,  chiefly 
occupied  in  eftablifhing  and  extending  the  new  empire.  But  they 
were  in  one  refpedt  wifer  than  their  predeceflhrs ; they  paid  little 
regard  to  the  abfurd  edid:,  by  which  arts  and  fciences  had  been  ba- 
nifhed  out  of  the  realms  of  Mahomet.  The  fecond  prince  of  this 
family,  Abug  laafar  Al-Manfor,  poflfefled  difpolitions  and  talents, 

to  the  fuccefTors  of  Mahomet.”  His  references  to  A.  Gellius  (Noft.  Att.  I.  vi. 
c.  17.)  Amm.  Marcellinus  (1,  xxii.  c.  16.)  Sc  Orofius  (1.  vi.  c.  15.)  as  fpeaking  of 
the  Alexandrian  libraries  in  the  paji  tenfe,  are  foreign  from  the  purpofe;  for  thefe  wri- 
ters only  refer  to  the  deftruition  of  books  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar  ; 
after  which,  large  libraries  muft  have  been  continually  accumulating,  during  the  long 
period  in  which  the  fchools  of  philofophy  flourifhed  in  that  city. 

» Abulfar.  Dyn.  p.  gg.  104.  iio.  Pococke,  1.  c.  p.  121,  136.  162.  165.  166. 
Tophail  ep.  de  Hai  Ebn  Yockdan.  p.  14.  R.  Jehudae  lib.  Cofri,  p.  i.  § 5.  Elmacin. 
Hift.  Sar.  1.  i.  c.  I. 

Elmacin.  Plift.  Sar.  1,  i.  c.  7.  * Ib.  l,ii.  c.  i,  Abulf,  Dyn,  ix.  p.  123. 
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which  inclined  and  enabled  him  to  favour  the  progrefs  of  knowledge 
among  his  fubjedts.  His  gentle  temper  contributed  towards  fub- 
duing  the  ferocity  of  the  times ; his  natural  good  fenfe  taught  him 
the  value  of  learning,  and  qualified  him  to  detedt  the  erroneous 
maxims  upon  which  the  Mahometan  fyftem  of  policy  was  founded ; 
and  his  liberal  and  candid  fpirit  rendered  him  eafy  of  accefs  to 
learned  men  of  all  countries  and  profeflions  *. 

The  firfi:  circumfiiance,  which  feems  to  have  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  fcience  and  philofophy  into  the  courts  of  the  Caliphs,  was 
the  neceflity,  which  the  ignorant  Arabians  were  under,  of  calling  ir\ 
the  more  enlightened  Chriflians,  who  refided  at  this  time  in  great 
numbers  at  Bagdat,  the  feat  of  the  empire,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Mahometan  dominions,  to  fuperintend  and  regulate  the  pradlice  of 
the  medical  art.  Al-Manfor  had  two  Chriftian  phyficians  in  his 
court,  who,  on  account  of  their  fkill  in  medicine,  ftood  high  in  his 
efteem,  and  who,  being  men  of  letters,  infpired  the  prince  with  the 
love  of  literature  and  philofophy.  The  Caliph  himfelf,  under  their 
diredlion,  ftudied  aftronomy.  He  paid  great  refpedl  to  learned  men, 
and  offered  liberal  rewards  to  thofe  who  would  undertake  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Greek  writers  in  philofophy,  aftronomy,  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  other  branches  of  learning.  Thefe  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  prince  were  not  without  their  effedt  on  his  fubjev^s. 
But,  the  Arabians  not  underflanding  Greek,  the  tranllation  of  antient 
authors  was  entirely  executed  by  the  Chriflians  then  refident  in 
Bagdat;  and,  becaufe  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  that  city  was  the 
Syriac,  thefe  verfions  were  made  in  that  language ; from  which 
many  of  them  were  afterwards  tranflated  into  Arabic.  Hence  mofl 
of  the  Arabic  tranflations  of  the  antients,  ftill  extant,  are  exceedingly 
defedlive  ^ 

After  Al-Manfor,  the  fifth  Caliph  of  the  Abbafidean  dynafi:}^ 
Haron  Rafhid%  who  affumed  the  government  in  the  year  fcveii 

* Elmacin.  Hift.  Saracen.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Abulfar.  ib.«p.  129. 

Abulf.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  148.  94.  99.  Fabric.  Bib,  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  814.  FrlcnJ.  Flifr, 
Med.  p.  ii.  p.  5.  ‘ Elmacin,  I.  ii,  c,  6, 
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hundred  and  eighty-fix,  cherithed  the  rifing  plants  of  fcience  and 
literature.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  genius  and  learning  of  every 
kind,  but  was  particularly  fond  of  thofe  who  poffelfed  poetical 
talents.  He  never  travelled  without  a retinue  of  learned  men. 
Rafliid  was  at  fiift,  through  bigotry,  difinclined  to  encourage  the 
learned  Chriflians ; but  their  fuperior  fkill  in  medicine  foon  intro- 
duced them  to  his  favour.  It  happened,  that  a young  Egyptian 
female,  of  great  beauty,  who  was  a favourite  with  the  Caliph,  was 
attacked  with  a fevere  ilinefs,  which  baffled  the  fkill  of  the  Arabian 
phyficians : upon  which  Rafhid  fent  a meffenger  into  Egypt,  to 
invite  Balatian,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  eminent  for  his  fkill  in 
medicine,  to  vifit  Bagdat.  Balatian  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  foon 
accompliffled  the  cure  of  his  fair  patient.  For  this  acceptable  fer- 
vice  he  received  from  the  Caliph  ample  rewards ; and  he  obtained 
a mandate  in  favour  of  his  Chriflian  brethren  in  Egypt,  for  the  re- 
floration  of  certain  lands,  of  which  they  had  been  unjuftly  deprived. 
Afterwards,  when  Rafflid  himfelf  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy,  a 
Chriftian  phylician,  in  oppofition  to  the  judgment  of  the  Arabian 
pradlitioners,  bled  him,  and  hereby  effedted  his  recovery.  Thefe 
and  other  fortunate  circumftances  eftablilhed  the  credit  of  the 
Chriftian  phyftcians  in  the  court  of  Bagdat,  and  enabled  them, 
with  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  with 
other  branches  of  fcience  among  the  Arabians 

The  light  of  philofophy,  which,  at  firft,  under  Al-Manfor,  and 
afterwards  under  Rafhid,  dawned  upon  Arabia,  in  the  caliphate  of 
the  younger  fon  of  Rafliid,  Abul-Abbas  Al-Mamon  ^ flione 
forth  in  meridian  fplendor.  Endued  with  a good  underftanding  and 
a liberal  fpirit,  this  prince  foon  outftripped  his  predeceftbrs  in  the  zea- 
lous and  fuccefsful  patronage  of  fcience  and  learning.  Whilft  Rafhid 
was  living,  he  nominated  his  eldeft  fon,  Al-Mamin,  to  the  inhe- 

* Eutychii  Alex.  Origin.  Eccl.  Al.  (ed.  Selden.  Lond.  1642.)  t.  ii.  p.  407.  Abul.far. 
Pyn.  ix.  p.  1 14.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  17.  Elmacin.  1.  ii.  c.  6. 

Elmacin.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  Abulfar.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  160.  Leo  Afric.  de  Vir.  Arab.  c.  i. 
ZonaraS,  1.  iii.  Pococke,  p.  166. 
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ritance  of  the  caliphate,  and  gave  Al-Mamon  the  government  of 
Chorazan*  Here  this  excellent  youth  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  under 
learned  men,  whom  he  collected  from  various  countries.  Thefe  he 
formed  into  a fociety,  or  college,  appointing  for  their  prefident  John 
Meffue,  of  Damafcus,  a Chriftian  phyfician,  who  had  refided  at 
Bagdat,  and  with  whofe  abilities  and  merit  he  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted. Rafhid,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  appointment, 
expreffed  great  difpleafure  that  his  fon  fhould  confer  fo  diflinguifhed 
an  honour  upon  a Chriftian.  Al-Mamon,  in  his  own  juftification, 
replied,  “ I have  made  choice  of  Meftue,  not  as  a teacher  of  religion, 
but  as  an  able  preceptor  in  ufeful  fciences  and  arts  j and  my  father 
well  knows,  that  the  moft  learned  men,  and  the  moft  ftiilful  artifts, 
in  his  dominions,  are  Jews  and  Chriftians.”  After  the  death  of 
Ralhid,  and  the  ftiort  and  difgraceful  reign  of  his  elder  fon 
Al-Mamin,  the  caliphate  paffed  into  the  hands  of  the  enlightened 
and  liberal  Al-Mamon,  who  foon  made  Bagdat  the  hrft  feat  of  the 
mufes  “. 

Having  colledled  many  valuable  books,  written  in  the  Greek, 
Perfian,  Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  or  Coptic  languages,  Al-Mamon 
employed  learned  men  to  tranflate  them  into  Arabic  ^ Among 
the  Greek  writings,  which  now  appeared  in  an  Arabic  drefs,  were 
the  works  of  Galen  and  Ariftotle  ^ and  from  this  epocha  we  are  to 
date  the  commencement  of  the  long  reign  of  the  Ariftotelian  philo- 
fophy  among  the  Arabians.  The  Caliph  appointed  Mehue  to  fuper- 
intend  thefe  tranilations.  Under  his  aufpices  this  learned  preceptor 
alfo  inftituted  and  conducSted  a fchool,  in  which  he  iiiftrufted  a nu- 
merous train  of  pupils  in  philofophy,  and  other  branches  of  learning.. 
Among  other  difciples  of  Meftue  was  Honain,  an  eminent  Chrif- 
tian phyfician,  who  tranflated  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  the  Al- 
mageftus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  other 


=*  Leo  Afr.  1,  c. 

Renaudot.  dc  Verf.  Arab,  et  Syr.  ap.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  814. 
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Greek  authors.  He  may  juftly  be  ranked  among  the  fathers  of  the 
Arabian  philofophyh* 

Al-Mamon  was  not  only  an  illuifrious  patron  of  the  learned, 
but  was  himfelf  no  mean  adept  in  feveral  branches  of  fcience.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  aftronomy,  mathematics,  and  phllofophy ; 
and  was  frequently  prefent  at  the  conferences  of  learned  men,  en- 
tering with  great  fpirit  into  the  fubjedts  of  their  debates.  In  the 
midfi:  of  the  praife  which  is  due  to  this  Caliph,  it  muft,  however, 
be  mentioned  with  regret,  that,  through  an  ill-judged  partiality  for 
his  vernacular  tongue,  he  gave  orders  that,  after  the  Arabic  verfions 
were  finifhed,  the  original  Greek  manufcripts  fhould  be  burned  ^ 
A fimilar  folly  feized  the  Caliphs  of  Africa  : and  to  this  caufe  w€ 
are,  doubtlefs,  to  afcribe  the  entire  lofs  of  many  antient  writings. 
The  diligence,  however,  with  which  this  Caliph  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged learning,  cancels  in  fome  meafure  this  difgrace,  and  leaves 
him  entitled  to  an  honourable  ftation  among  philofophers  k It  was 
no  inconliderable  proof  of  the  great  fervice  which  Al-Mamon  ren^ 
dered  to  philolbphy,  that  fuperftition  and  barbarifm  bitterly  com- 


® Leo  Afr.  1.  c. 

* Of  Honain,  Abulfaragius  relates  f the  following  anecdote  One  day,  after 
fome  medical  converfation,  the  Caliph  faid  to  him,  “ Teach  me  a prefcription  by 
Vhich  I may  take  off  any  enemy  I pleafe,  without  being  difcovered.”  Honain 
declining  to  give  an  anfwer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was  imprifoned.  Being 
brought  again,  after  a year’s  interval,  into  the  Caliph’s  prefence,  and  ftill  perfifting  in 
ignorance,  though  threatened  with  death,  the  Caliph  fmiled  upon  him,  and  faid,  “ Be  of 
good  cheer,  we  were  only  trying  thee,  that  we  might  have  the  greater  confidence  in  thee.’ 
As  Honain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  killed  the  earth,  “ What  hindered  thee,”  fays  the 
Caliph,  ‘‘ from  granting  our  requeft,  when  thou  faweft  us  appear  fo  ready  to  perform  what 
we  had  threatened?”  ‘^Two  things,”  replied  Honain,  “my Religion,  and  my  Profeffion. 
My  religion,  which  commands  me  to  do  good  to  my  enemies;  and  my  profeffion,  which 
was  purely  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.”  “ I'wo  noble  laws,”  faid  the  Caliph; 
and  immediately  prefented  him,  according  to  the  Eaftern  ufage,  with  rich  garments, 
and  a fum  of  money. 

^ Leo  Afr.  1.  c.  = Abulf.  ap.  Pococke,  p.  160. 

•f  Abulphi  p.  ,172,  ap.  Harris  Pliilol.  Jnq.  p.  378. 
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plained  of  the  incroachments,  which,  during  his  reign,  were  made 
upon  their  territories;  and  that  Takiddin%  a bigotted  Pvdahometan, 
faid,  that  God  would  affiiredly  punifli  Al-Mamon  for  daring  to  in- 
terrupt the  devotions  of  the  Mahometans  by  introducing  philofophy 
among  them.  No  wonder  that  the  zealous  advocates  for  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet  began  to  be  alarmed,  when  they  faw  that  the 
wretched  poverty  of  their  Koran  was  difcovered,  and  the  grofs  ab- 
furdity  of  their  fuperftitions  expofed,  by  the  light  of  philofophy. 
During  the  reign  of  Al-Mamon,  the  love  of  fciencc  became  fo 
prevalent  among  the  Saracens,  that  fcarcely  a mofque  was  erected 
without  annexing  to  it  a fchool,  in  vrhich  philofophy  and  literature 
were  to  be  taught. 

After  the  death  of  Al-Mamon,  which  happened  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  philofophy  continued  its  progrefs  among 
the  Saracens.  Some  of  his  fucceffors  were,  indeed,  too  bulily  oc- 
cupied in  war,  or  of  too  indolent  a difpofition,  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  fcience  ; but  there  were  others,  who  fofhercd  the  rifins 
plant,  and  took  much  pains  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Among  thefe, 
the  prince,  whofe  name  is  moft  memorable,  is  Aaron  Wacic,  or 
Wathek,  who  was  advanced  to  the  Caliphate  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one  ^ He  liberally  encouraged  learned  men  of 
every  clafs,  particularly  mathematicians  and  aftronomers.  His- 
reign  produced  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Al-Hafan,  who  wrote  a 
treatife  on  the  Lunar  Irregularities The  fchools,  which  in  the 
times  of  Ralhid  and  Al-Mamon  had  been  inlfituted  under  the  di- 
redion  of  John  of  Damafeus,  Honain,  and  others,  long  flouriihed, 
and  fent  forth,  in  great  abundance,  philofophers  and  learned  men, 
feveral  of  whom  will  be  diftindly  noticed  in  the  fequel. 

Science  continued  to  enjoy  the  protedion  of  the  Saracen  princes, 
after  the  empire  was  divided  into  feveral  Caliphates,  in  Afia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  and  was,  by  means  of  their  conquefts,  dilleminated 
through  a great  part  of  the  world.  In  the  tenth  century,  under  the 

a lb.  p,  166.  Bayle.  Elniacin.  1.  ii.  c.  lO.  ir. 

‘ Abulf,  p.  258, 
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Caliph  Abulfadli  Murtadir,  and  others,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
as  patrons  of  learning,  poetry  and  philofophy  were  equally  encou- 
raged ; and  they  continued  to  fiourilh  among  the  Saracens  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when,  the  power  of  the  Saracens  yielding  to  that 
of  the  Turks,  learning  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Perfians,  Tartars,  and 
Scythians 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  eminent  fchools  of  learning  flourifhed  in  the  Saracen  em- 
pire, among  which  the  principal  were  thofe  at  Bagdat,  Balfora,  and 
Bochara,  in  the  Eafl: ; at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  in  Egypt ; at  Mo- 
rocco and  Fez,  in  Barbary;  and  in  feveral  cities  of  Spain.  The 
college  at  Bagdat  was  fo  flourilhing  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  that  it  contained  fix  thoufand  men,  including  mafters  and 
fcholars.  In  that  of  Balfora,  the  members  of  the  fociety  formed  a 
fed;  for  correding  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  Iflamifm, 
which  they  acknowledged  could  not  be  purged  away  without  the 
aid  of  philofophy.  At  Cairo,  where,  about  the  year  one  thoufand, 
twenty  fchools  were  inftituted,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  was 
taught  to  great  crowds  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fchools  of  Africa  and  Spain  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  other  eminent  philofophers,  at  a period  when 
barbarifm  iiniverfally  prevailed  among  the  Weftern  Chriftians.  Many 
of  thefe  colleges  were  large  and  magnificent  buildings,  liberally 
endowed,  furnilhed  with  valuable  libraries,  and  adorned  with 
learned  profeflbrs  of  languages,  mathematics,  adronomy,  and  phi- 

It  was  a necelfary  confequence  of  the  increafe  of  knowledge 
among  the  Saracens,  that  the  abfurdities  of  the  fuperftition,  which 
their  illiterate  prophet  had  eflablifhed,  were  perceived  ; and  it  be- 
came necelfary,  in  order  to  defend  it  againfl;  the  reafonings,  and  the 
ridicule,  of  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  philofophers,  to  give  fuch  an  ex- 

* Abulf.  p.  179,  200,  208,  217.  Elmacin,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  16.  1.  iii.  c.  i,  4,  8. 

’»  Abulf.  p.  217.  230.  Benj.  Tudelenfis  Itin.  p.  I2X.  Leo  Afr.  Hill.  Afr.  1.  viii. 
267,  272.  Elmacin.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Toletan.  Hift,  Ar.  c.  g,  12, 
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planation  of  the  Koran,  as  might  make  it  appear  not  wholly  incon- 
fiftent  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Hence  arofe  a variety  of 
forced  interpretations  of  the  law,  each  of  which  had  its  advocates, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  a difcincl  fe(ft.  Soon  after  the  time 
when  philofophy  began  to  be  fludied  among  the  Saracens,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  were  divided  into  fix  fedis,  and  thefe  were  after- 
wards fub-divided  into  feventy-three.  The  rife  of  thefe  fedts  was 
unqueflionably  owing  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  When 
philofophy  had  fo  far  prevailed  over  fuperfiiition,  that  the  more  en- 
lightened profefibrs  of  the  Maliometan  religion  began  to  be  them- 
feives  fenfible  of  its  abfurdities,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  them 
under  the  veil  of  figurative  interpretation  \ In  order  to  accommo- 
date the  eflablifhed  fyftem,  which  was  guarded  by  the  fanftion  of 
penal  laws,  to  their  philofophical  conceptions,  they  blended  the  ab- 
ftraffc  fpeculations  of  the  fchools  with  the  grofs  and  vulgar  concep- 
tions of  the  Koran.  They  made  ufe  of  the  fubtleties  of  the  Ariflo- 
telian  philofophy,  in  the  defediive  fiiate  in  which  it  had  come  into 
their  hands,  to  aflift  them  in  improving  upon  the  literal  meaning  of 
their  facred  books,  and  thus  gave  a new,  and  for  the  mofi;  part  a 
metapliyfical,  turn  to  the  religion  and  law  of  Mahomet.  One  of 
their  own  writers  confefles  this  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their  reli- 
gious fedts.  “ At  the  beginning  of  Mahometanifm,”  fays  Al-Gazel 
**  the  art  of  reafoning  upon  religious  fubjedts  was  unknown ; but 
afterwards,  when  fedts  began  to  arife,  and  antient  articles  of  belief  to 
be  called  in  quefiiion,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  the 
aid  of  logic  in  defending  the  truth  againfi:  the  bold  attacks  of  inno- 
vators.” 

To  this  new  kind  of  philofophical  theology,  the  Arabians  gave 
the  diftindt  name  of  Al-Calam,  the  Wifdom  of  Words  % or  the 
Science  of  Reafon,  and  thofe  who  profefibd  it  were  called  Rationalifis. 
Maimonides,  who  himfelf  long  refided  among  the  Arabians,  and 
accurately  examined  into  the  hiftory  of  their  fedts,  alferts'’,  that 

a Elmacin.  1.  1.  c.  5.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  1.  iii.  c.  6,  8.  Pococke,  p.  2Cg.  Sale  Proleg.  ad 
Koran.  §8.  Maimonid.  Mor.  Nebhoch.  1.  iii,  c.  16.  Apud  Pococke,  p.  196. 

® Shareftan  apud,  Pococke,  p.  194.  ^ Mor.  Nebh.  p,  i.  c.  71. 
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thefe  Rational  Theologians,  among  the  Mahometans,  were  chiefly 
indebted,  for  the  weapons  with  which  they  defended  Iflamifm 
againfl;  philofophy,  to  the  Greek  philofophers  themfelves  j and  that 
they  borrowed  this  method  of  defence  from  the  Chriftians,  to  eflia- 
bliih  the  articles  of  their  faith  by  reconciling  them  with  the  dogmas 
of  philofophy.  This  rational  Iflamifm  was  flrfl;  reduced  into  a 
fyftematic  form  by  Almawakif%  an  Arabian,  who  called  his  fyftem, 
the  fcience  by  means  of  which  any  one  might  be  qualified  to  refolve 
doubts  concerning  religion,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  of  its  doc- 
trines againfl  innovators.  Philofophy  was,  in  this  fe6l,  forced  into 
the  fervice  of  fuperflition  ; whence  it  happened,  as  might  naturally 
be  expedled,  that  thefe  Rationalifls  employed  the  diflindtions  and 
fubtleties  of  the  Arifiotelian  fchool,  not  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  concealing  the  real  dogmas  of  the  Koran, 
Vv^hich  couid  not  have  been  fairly  explained  without  manifefl  detri- 
ment to  the  caufe  of  Iflamifm. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  dialedlic  fedts  of  Mahometans  trifled, 
Maimonides  furnifhes  the  following  example’’.  They  chofe  rather 
to  call  God  the  firfl  agent,  or  efficient,  than  the  firfl  caufe  ; for 
they  argued,  that  if  they  called  God  a caufe,  this  would  necefiarily 
fuppofe  an  effedl ; and  it  would  follow,  that  God  being  'from  eter- 
nity a neceffary  caufe,  the  effedl  produced,  or  the  univerfe,  mufl 
alfo  have  been  eternal ; but,  if  they  reprefented  the  Deity  as  an 
agent  or  efficient,  the  neceffary  e'xiflence  of  the  effedt  would  not 
follow ; fince  the  efficient  not  only  mufl  be  prior  to  the  produdlion, 
but  might  exifl  long  before  the  adlual  exertion  of  power,  by  which 
it  is  produced  L 

This  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  reafoning,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Mahometan  Rationalifls,  may  ferve  to  illuflrate  and  con- 
firm the  following  charadler  given  of  this  fedl  by  another  learned 
Jew:  “ The  fedl  of  the  Rationalifls,”  fays  R.  Aben  Tibbon%  is 

® Hottinger  Blblloth.  Orient,  c.  ii.  p.  187.  L.  c.  p,  i.  c.  69, 

* Conf.  Hottinger,  1.  c.  c.  ii,  p,  188,  194. 
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compofed  of  certain  philofophical  fciolifts,  who  judge  of  things, 
not  according  to  truth  and  nature,  but  according  to  their  own  ima- 
ginations, and  who  confound  men  by  a multiplicity  of  fpecious 
words  without  meaning ; whence  their  fcience  is  called.  The  Wif- 
dom  of  Words.”  The  defign,  which  was  formed  by  this  feci,  of 
illuflrating  and  defending  the  Koran  by  logical  and  metaphyfical 
difquifitions,  was  highly  dlfpleafing  to  many  zealous  Muflelmen, 
who  whhed  to  retain  the  fimplicity  and  ignorance  of  their  Founder, 
rather  than  to  corrupt  his  facred  book,  by  explaining  it  according 
to  the  rules  of  a philofophical  fyflem  wholly  unknown  to  the  prophet. 
So  vehement  was  the  popular  averfion  to  this  fed,  that  it  was  faid 
by  Al-Shafi  % “ Whoever  devotes  himfelf  to  The  Wifdom  uf  ^Vords 
ought  to  be  impaled,  and  carried  through  all  the  tribes  of  Muffel- 
men,  the  public  crier  every  where  proclaiming,  ‘ This  is  the 
reward  of  the  man,  who  has  forfaken  the  Koran,  and  the  facred 
traditions,  to  follow  Al-Calam’.”  This  philofophical  theology  of 
the  Arabians  was  the  nurfe  at  lead,  if  not  the  parent,  of  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy,  which,  froth  the  tenth  century,  confounded  and  dif- 
traded  the  world  with  its  obfcure  fubtleties,  and  barren  difpu- 
tations. 

Among  the  Saracens,  in  Alia,  Mauritania,  and  Spain,  we  find  a 
long  catalogue  of  writers  on  metaphyfics,  phyfics,  logic,  ethics,  po- 
litics, mathematics,  and  aftronomy.  From  thefe  w'e  fhall  feled: 
fuch  names  as  are  mod  deferving  of  attention  in  the  hillory  of 
philofophy. 

A didinguifhed  place  among  the  Arabian  philofophers  is  due  to 
Jacobus  Al-Kendi  h of  BafTora.  Flis  father  was  prefed  of  Cufi 
under  Muhamed  Mohdi  and  Radiid  ; whence  it  appears,  that  AI- 
Kendi  flourifhed  in  the  Caliphate  of  Al-Mamon,  that  is,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  He  devoted  himfelf  to  learning 

® Pococke,  c.  166.  Bayle,  TaIckidJin. 

Abulfar.  Dyn,  ix,  p.  213.  Baylc..  Pococke,  p,  365.  Lackemacheiv  Difl'.  de 
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and  philofopliy  in  the  fchool  of  Baffora,  and  attained  fuch  diflindlion 
among  his  contemporaries,  that  he  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence. 
The  Philofopher.  After  the  manner  of  the  age,  he  yielded  im- 
plicit fubmiffion  to  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  and  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  interpreting  and  illuftrating  his  writings.  He  did  not, 
however,  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  fludies ; for  we  find  his  name 
mentioned  among  the  mathematicians  and  aflronomers  of  the  times  ; 
and  his  medical  writings,  which  are  ftill  extant,  prove  that  he  made 
no  inconfiderable  figure  among  the  Arabian  phyficians.  Abulfarius, 
fpeaking  of  Al-Kendi%  relates  a ^memorable  inftance  of  his  mode- 
ration towards  a malicious  adverfary.  Whilfl  this  philofopher  was 
vifiting  the  fchools  of  Bagdat,  which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  re- 
fort of  the  learned,  his  attempts  to  promote  the  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  to  reconcile  the  doflrines  of  Iflamifm  with  the  principles  of 
reafon,  gave  great  offence  to  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran, 
who,  doubtlefs,  began  to  be  afraid  left  the  increafe  of  knowledge 
fbould  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  fuperftitions.  This  bigot 
publicly  expreffed  the  moft  vehement  indignation  againft  Al-Kendi, 
and  accufed  him  of  impiety  and  herefy.  Al-Kendi,  however,  in- 
ftead  of  reftraining  the  fury  of  his  perfecutor  by  violence,  as  through 
his  intereft  v/ith  the  Caliph  he  might  eafily  have  done,  generoufly 
adopted  the  more  gentle  method  of  attempting  to  fubdue  his  malig- 
nity by  enlightening  his  underftanding.  Having  detedted  the  defign 
which  this  Abu  Maafhar  (that  was  the  zealot’s  name)  had  formed 
upon  his  life,  he  employed  againft  him  no  other  weapons  than  the 
monitions  and  precepts  of  philofophy.  Well  knowing  the  power 
of  wifdom  to  meliorate  the  temper,  he  found  means  to  engage  a 
preceptor  to  inftrudt  him,  frft  in  mathematics,  and  afterwards  in 
philofophy.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  man  who  had,  not 
long  before,  inveighed  with  favage  ferocity  againft  Al-Kendi,  foon 
became  fenfible  of  his  folly,  and  offered  himfelf  as  a pupil  to  the 
pjfilofopher  whom  he  had  perfecuted.  Al-Kendi  received  him  with 
the  moft  meritorious  condefcenfion,  and  his  convert  became  an 


® L.  c.  p.  272.  178.  Zachut.  in  Juchafin.  p.  iii. 
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ornament  to  his  fchool.  In  fine,  on  account  of  his  virtues  no  lefs 
than  his  learning,  Al-Kendi  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  rank  among 
philofophers. 

Another  Arabian,  who  mull  be  mentioned  among  the  teachers  of 
philofophy  and  mathematics,  is  Thabet  Ebn  Korra,  who  was 
of  the  antient  fe6t  of  the  Zabii,  and  wrote  a fummary  of  their  doc- 
trine. He  acquired  reputation  as  a mathematician,  both  in  geometry 
and  algebra,  and  left  behind  him  feveral  mathematical  works : he 
flourifhed  in  the  tenth  century  ^ 

One  of  the  mofi:  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  fchool  of  Bagdat 
was  Al-Farabi,  or  more  properly  Abu  Nafr,  a native  of  Balch 
Farab who  flourifiied  in  the  tenth  century.  He  was  born  of 
wealthy  parents,  but,  preferring  the  purfuits  of  philofophy  to  thofe 
of  riches,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy  at  Bagdat,  where  he  made 
fuch  proficiency  in  learning,  that  he  became  one  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent philofophers  of  his  age.  He  ftudied  mathematics  and  medicine, 
but  chiefly  excelled  in  logic.  Flis  learning  and  abilities  were  uni- 
verfally  admired,  and  great  men  and  princes  were  emulous  to  load 
him  with  honours  and  rewards.  But  Al-Farabi  refufed  every  offer 
of  this  kind ; and,  either  through  his  love  of  philofopliy,  or  perhaps 
through  a natural  gloominefs  of  temper,  gave  himfelf  up  to  folitude 
and  an  abftemious  life.  He  conflantly  flept,  even  during  winter, 
upon  ftraw  j his  countenance  was  always  forrowful,  and  he  found 
no  confolation  in  any  thing  but  philofophy.  The  cafl  of  his  mind 
led  him  to  dread  all  intercourfe  with  the  world  as  defb’udlive  of 
innocence,  and  to  lament  the  imperfedlion  and  vanity  of  human  life. 
He  employed  his  time  in  fludy,  and  read  the  writings  of  Arifiotle 
with  unwearied  attention.  He  wrote  fixty  difiindl  treatifes  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  which  were  read  and  ad- 
mired, not  only  among  the  Arabians  but  alfo  among  the  Jews,  who 
began  about  this  time  to  adopt  the  Arifiotelian  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing.  Many  of  his  books  were  tranflated  from  Arabic  into 

Abulf.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  184.  Pococke,  p.  377.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  564. 
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Hebrew.  Logic,  metaphyfics,  and  phyfics,  were  the  fubjedls  on  which 
he  chiefly  treated.  Among  his  phyfical  writings  are  mentioned  trea- 
tifes  on  optics  and  aftronomy  L 

As  a philofophical  theologian,  Al-Ashari,  or  Esciari,  ob- 
tained high  renown.  He  applied  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy  to  the  explanation  of  the  Iflamitic  law,  and 
founded  a new  fed  among  the  Mahometan  divines,  who  were  from 
him  called  the  Alharites.  His  fubtle  reafonings  on  theology,  par- 
ticularly on  the  elfence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  on  the  concur- 
rence of  divine  agency  with  human  adions,  rendered  him  univerfally 
famous.  His  fed  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  acquired  fuch 
authority,  that  all  others  were  deemed  heretical : his  writings  were 
read  and  explained  in  the  fchools  ; and  a fummary  of  his  dodrine 
was  committed  to  memory  by  children.  Al-Afliari  died  at  Bafara 
in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  forty-two’’. 

Among  the  profefTors  of  mathematical  and  phyflcal  fcience,  who 
at  this  time  adorned  the  fchool  of  Bagdat,  one  of  the  moll:  celebrated 
was  Abul  Husein  Esophi.  He  was  fo  eminent  an  adronomer, 
that  it  was  faid  of  him,  that  he  underflood  the  heavens  better  than 
the  great  geographer,  Ptolemy,  underflood  the  earth.  It  is  afferted 
that  he  was  the  firfl  who  defcribed  a celeflial  planifphere.  This 
philofopher  died  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  i 

In  medicine  and  philofophy,  a high  degree  of  reputation  was  ob- 
tained by  Al-Rasi,  called  alfo  Abubeker  and  Al-Manfor,  a native 
of  Rai,  in  Perfia.  After  having  been  in  his  youth  employed  in 
merchandife,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  engaged,  at  thirty 
years  of.  age,  in  the  fludy  of  the  medical  art ; at  the  fame  time 
availing  himfelf  of  the  opportunities  which  the  fchool  of  Bagdat,  in 
which  he  fcudied,  afforded  for  the  purfuit  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  By  a long  courfe  of  fludy,  and  by  the  experience 

a Leo  Afric.  de  Vir.  Illuftr.  Arab.  c.  5.  Aibulfar.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  208.  Pococke, 
p.  372.  Gab.  bionit.  de  Mor.  Orient,  p 16.  Fabr.  v.  xiii.  p.  265.  Weidler.  Hift. 
Aftr.  c.  8. 

Leo  Af.  c.  2.  Herbolat.  Bibl.  Or.  p.  133,  261.  Maimon.  Mor.  Nebh.  p.iii,  c.  16. 
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which  he  acquired  from  fuperintending  an  hofpital,  he  became  fo 
bold  and  fuccefsful  in  the  pradice  of  medicine,  that  he  vv^as  called 
the  Experimenter,  and  the  Arabian  Galen.  At  the  invitation  of 
Al-Manfor,  king  of  Corduba,  he  removed  into  Spain,  where,  under 
the  patronage  of  that  prince,  he  lived  in  wealth  and  fplendour. 
Ele  v/rote  a fummary  of  medicine,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
and  which  has,  from  this  circumftance,  taken  the  title  of  Al-Manfor. 
Al-Rali  wrote  many  valuable  treatifes  in  medicine  and  chemiftr)'. 
In  philofophy,  among  other  works,  he  left  a commentary  on  tlie 
fublimer  parts  of  metaphyfics.  This  piece,  with  mod:  of  his 
other  writings,  has  been  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew  and 
Latin.  He  died  at  Corduba,  about  the  year  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-fix 

No  fmall  degree  of  celebrity  is  annexed  to  the  name  of  the  phy- 
fician  Avicenna,  or  Ibn-Sina,  born  at  Bochara  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  feventy-eight.  His  fird  preceptor  was  Abu-Abdalla, 
a philofopher  whom  his  father  engaged  to  indrufb  him  in  his  own 
houfe : concerning  whom  Avicenna  fays,  that  he  taught  him  the 
terms  of  logic,  but  was  unacquainted  witli  the  nature  of  the  art. 
Before  he  arrived  at  his  eighteenth  year,  Avicenna,  more,  as  it  feems, 
through  his  own  indudry  than  by  tl>e  adi dance  of  preceptors,  be- 
came well  read  in  languages,  in  the  Iflamitic  law,  and  in  the 
fciences.  In  order,  however,  to  render  himfelf  a more  perfed;  mader 
of  the  fublime  dodrines  of  philofophy,  and  the  fubtle  quedions  of 
dialedics,  he  became  a dudent  in  the  fchool  of  Bagdat.  Here  he 
profecuted  his  dudies  with  indefatigable  indudry,  but  at  the  fame 
time  with  a fanatical  fpirit  fcarcely  confident  with  manly  fenfe  and 
found  judgment.  When  he  was  perplexed  with  any  logical  quef- 
tion,  or  could  not  difcover  a proper  middle  term  for  a fvllogifm,  he 
ufed  to  repair  to  the  mofque,  and  poured  out  prayers  for  divine 
illumination ; after  wdiich  he  fancied,  that  the  arguments  and 
proofs  he  had  fought  were  communicated  to  him  in  his  deep. 

® Leo  Af.  c.  5.  Abulfar.  D*  ix.  p.  208.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii,  p.  46.  Uerbciot, 
p.  18.  Al-Rafi  Op.  ed.  Bafil.  1544. 
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As  was  ufual  among  the  philofophers  of  Bagdat,  Avicenna  united 
with  the  fludy  of  philofophy  the  pradlice  of  medicine  i and  he  foon 
acquired  fuch  a degree  of  reputation,  that  the  Caliph  confulted  him, 
with  refpedt  to  his  fon,  in  a cafe  which  perplexed  the  phyficians 
of  the  court.  His  prefeription  fucceeded  ; and  the  fuccefs  obtained 
him  admiffion  to  the  court,  and  accefs  to  the  library  of  the  prince. 
From  this  time  he  continued  to  profecute  his  fludies  with  diligence, 
and  to  pradfife  medicine  with  great  applaufc.  During  this  tide 
of  profperity,  Avicenna  had  no  fmall  degree  of  influence  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  rapidly  increafed  his  pofTeflions.  An  unfortunate  circum- 
llance,  however,  fuddenly  turned  the  current  of  his  fortune,  and 
removed  him  from  the  court  toaprifon.  The  fultan  Jafoch-bagh 
propofmg  to  fend  his  nephew  as  his  reprefentative  into  the  native 
country  of  Avicenna,  the  young  prince  obtained  the  fultan’s  permif- 
lion  to  take  Avicenna  with  him,  as  his  companion  and  phyflciaif. 
The  fultan  was,  not  long  afterwards,  informed,  that  the  3^011  ng  prince, 
with  his  brother,  was  meditating  a rebellion.  Upon  this,  he  imme- 
diately fent  fecret  orders  to  Avicenna,  to  take  off  the  leader  of  the 
confpiracy  by  poifon.  The  philofopher  had  too  much  fidelit}’’  to 
his  mafter  to  fuifll  the  commiffion ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  through 
caution  or  fear,  chofe  to  conceal  the  order  from  the  young  prince. 
But  when  Avicenna’s  mafter  became,  by  fome  unknown  means, 
acquainted  with  the  fultan’s  defign  againft  his  life,  he  was  fo  highly 
offended  with  Avicenna  for  his  difhoneft  referve,  in  not  communi- 
cating to  him  fo  important  a circumftance,  that  he  ordered  him  to 
be  imprifoned.  Avicenna  endeavoured  to  juftify  himfelf,  by  plead- 
ing, that  he  had  concealed  the  fultan’s  order,  from  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting thofe  mifehiefs  which  he  forefaw  muft  have  arifen  from 
the  difeovery.  The  prince,  however,  fuffered  him  to  remain  in 
prifon  from  this  time  to"  his  death,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
haftened  by  incontinence  : he  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age  k 

a Leo  Afr.  c.  7.  Abulf.  p.  230.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  96.  Pocccke.  p.  362. 
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Philolbphy  was  rather  corrupted  than  improved  by  Avicenna. 
Though  a fuperftitious  admirer  of  Ariflotle,  he  feems  to  have  been 
very  imperfeilly  acquainted  with  the  Peripatetic  doctrine.  His 
medicinal  works  are  injudicious  compilations  from  the  Greek  writers, 
full  of  obfcurity  and  error ; nor  was  he  more  fuccefsful  in  his 
writings  upon  logic,  metapliyfics,  or  phyfics.  Nevcrthelefs  Avi- 
cenna was,  for  a long  time,  greatly  admired,  and  much  followed, 
not  only  in  the  fchools  of  the  Saracens,  but  in  thofe  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.  Plebrew  and  Latin  verfions  of  his  works  are  IHII  extant;  but 
the  tranflators  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fudiciently  mailers  of  the 
Arabic  tongue  to  do  juftice  to  their  author*. 

Thograi,  a Perfian  of  Ifpahan,  who  was  Grand  Vizier  to  the 
Sultan  Malich  Malhud,  is  celebrated,  for  his  poetical  talents,  a fpe- 
cimen  of  which  is  given  by  Pococke  ; and  for  a Commentary  which 
he  wrote  upon  the  Republic  of  Plato,  a philofopher  to  whom  the 
Saracens  paid  little  attention.  After  a flrange  reverfe  of  fortune,  he 
was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  the  fultan,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one’’. 

We  mull  not  omit  Al-Gazel,  of  Tos,  or  Tus,  in  Afia,  cele- 
brated, among  the  Mahometan  theologians,  for  his  numerous  trea- 
tifes  in  defence  of  the  Mahometan  religion  againll  the  Jews  and 
Chrillians ; particularly  for  his  “ Demonllration  of  lllamifm,” 
and  his  “ Treatife  on  the  Unity  of  God.”  Nevcrthelefs,  he  did 
not  efcape  the  reproach  of  herefy.  One  of  his  pieces,  which  freely 
cenfured  fome  of  the  indulgences  of  the  lilamitic  law,  found  at 
Bagdat  after  his  deceafe,  was  condemned  ; and  it  was  ordered,  that 
if  any  copy  of  this  work  llaould  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Saracen 
empire,  it  Ihould  be  burned.  The  title  of  this  book  was  “ The 
Refurreflion  of  the  Law  of  Science.”  He  alfo  WTote  a treatife, 
“ On  the  Opinions  of  Philofophers ;”  and  another,  entitled,  “ The 
Delfruftion  of  Philofophers.”  After  living  in  great  fplendour  as  a 

* Hottinger.  Bib.  Or.  p.  218,  245.  Bartolocc.  Bib.  Rabb.  t.  i.  p.  6.  VofT.  dc 
Phil.  p.  272.  . Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  272.  Merckliir.  de  Script.  Med.  p.  99. 

Pococke  ad.  Carm,  Thogr.  p.  4.  cd.  Oxoii.  1661.  Leo  Afr.  c.  13. 
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public  preceptor  at  Bagdat,  he  diftributed  his  riches  among  the 
poor,  affumed  the  habit  of  a hermit,  and  retired  to  Mecca.  From 
Mecca  he  travelled  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  and,  Faying  fome  time, 
firft  at  Cairo,  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  Bagdat, 
where  he  died 

If  from  Afia  we  pafs  over  to  the  Moors  in  Africa  and  Europe,  we 
fliall,  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  meet  with 
feveral  celebrated  Arabian  philofophers. 

Esseriph  Essachali,  a native  of  Sicily,  was  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  medicine,  aFrology,  and  cofmography.  When 
Roger,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  having  been  appointed  king  of 
Sicily  by  Pope  Anacletus,  was  befieging  the  town  of  Mazzara,  the 
inhabitants  fent  this  philofopher  to  Roger,  to  treat  with  him  con- 
cerning terms  of  furrender.  Efferiph,  to  intereF  Roger  in  his  favoui’, 
prefen  ted  him  with  a work  upon  antient  and  modern  geography. 
The  king,  pleafed  with  the  account  which  the  author  gave  him  of 
the  delign  and  plan  of  his  work,  ordered  it  to  be  tranilated  into 
Latin.  Upon  reading  the  tranFation,  he  expreffed  great  furprize, 
that  the  Mahometans  Fiould  be  fo  much  better  acquainted  with 
thefe  fubjedts  than  the  ChriFians,  and  invited  the  author  to  remain 
in  his  court.  The  philofopher  retufed  his  reqiieF,  and  withdrew 
into  Mauritania.  Roger,  however.  Fill  continued  to  admire  the 
book  j and  when  he  was  alked,  why  he  did  not  prefer  the  geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy,  a much  more  learned  writer,  he  anfwered, 
“ Ptolemy  has  defcribed  only  a part  of  the  world,  Efferiph  the 
whole.”  This  philofopher  died  at  Cividat,  in  Africa,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  a.nd  twenty-one 

Among  the  Spanilh  Saracens,  Avenpace  and  Avenzoar  are  cele- 
brated names.  Avenpace,  a Spaniard,  wrote  a commentary  upon 
Euclid,  and  philofophical  and  theological  EpiFIes.  He  was  inti- 
mately converfant  with  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  applied  it 
to  the  illuFration  of  the  Mamie  fyFem  of  theology,  and  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Koran.  On  this  account,  he  was  fufpedted  of 


® Pococke,  1.  c.  p.  371.  Leo  Afr.  c.  12.  Herbolot.  p,  362. 
*•  Pococke,  Spec.  Hift.  Ar.  p.  373.  Leo  Afr.  c.  14. 
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lierefy,  and  thrown  into  prifon  at  Corduba.  Pie  flourillied  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century^.  AvENZ0AR,a  native  of  Seville, 
the  feat  of  the  Caliphs,  deferves  notice,  chiefly  for  the  improvements 
which  he  made  in  the  pradtice  of  medicine,  and  as  the  preceptor  of 
Averroes.  He  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fixty-eight  ^ 

About  the  fame  time  flouriflied  Thophail,  of  Seville,  famous 
for  his  medical  Ikill,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
fophy.  He  was  preceptor  to  Maimonides  and  Averroes.  This 
philofopher  employed  the  Ariflotelian  dodtrine,  as  an  inftrument  of 
enthuflafm,  in  the  elegant  tale,  ftill  extant,  of  Hai  Ebn  Tockda?i  % 
a youth,  who,  having  been  expofed  when  an  infant  upon  the  fea 
coaft,  was  nouriflied  by  a hind,  and  grew  up  in  the  woods,  without 
any  intercourfe  with  human  beings  ; and  who,  by  the  unaided  exer- 
tion of  his  powers,  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  things  natural  and 
fuper-natural,  and  arrived  at  the  felicity  of  an  intuitive  intercourfe 
with  the  Divine  Mind.  The  piece  is  written  with  fuch  elegance  of 
language,  and  vigour  of  imagination,  that,  notwithftanding  the  im- 
probability of  the  ftory,  it  has  been  univerfally  admired.  It  exhibits 
a favourable  fpecimen  of  Peripatetic  philofophy,  as  it  was  taught 
among  the  Saracens ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  affords  a memorable 
example  of  the  unnatural  alliance,  which  was  now  fo  generally  ella- 
blilhed,  between  philofophy  and  fanaticifm  k Thophail  died  about 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  ^ 

Of  all  the  Arabian  philofophers  and  phyficians  the  mofl;  celebrated 
was  AVERROES a philofopher  whom  Chriftians  as  well  as 
Arabians  efteemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  Ariflotle  himfelf. 


“ Leo  Af.  c.  1 5.  Abulf.  ap.  Pococke  Specim.  p.  385. 

^ Leo  Afr.  c.  16,  18.  N.  Anton.  Bib.  Hifp.  t.  ii.  p.  232. 

' Theophail.  Philof.  AutodiJ.  cuni  Verfione  Lat.  a Pococke,  Oxon.  17CO. 

This  work  was  tranflated  into  Englifli  by  S.  Hockley,  profellbr  of  Arabic  iji  Cam- 
bridge. Ed.  London,  17 1 1.  8vo. 

* Leo  Afr.  c.  17. 

^ Leo  Afr.  c.  20.  N.  Anton.  1.  c.  t.  ii.  p.  243.  Bayle.  Pococke  Spec.  p.  385. 
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Averroes  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  a 
noble  family  at  Corduba,  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  dominions  in 
Spain,  He  was  early  inflruded  in  the  lilamitic  law,  and,  after  the 
ufual  manner  of  the  Arabian  fchools,  united  with  the  fludy  of  Ma- 
hometan theology  that  of  the  Arirtotelian  philofophy.  Thefe 
hudies  he  purfued  under  Thophail,  and  became  a follower  of  the 
fed:  of  the  Adiarites.  Under  Avenzoar  he  ftudied  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  and  under  Ibnu-Saig  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  ma- 
thematical fciences.  Thus  qualified,  he  was  chofen,  upon  his 
father’s  demife,  to  the  chief  magillracy  of  Corduba.  The  fame  of 
his  extraordinary  erudition  and  talents  foon  afterwards  reached  the 
Caliph  Jacob  Al-Manfor,  king  of  Mauritania,  the  third  of  the  Almo- 
Iiadean  dynally,  who  had  built  a magnificent  fchool  at  Morocco"; 
and  that  prince  appointed  him  fupreme  magillrate  and  pried  of 
Morocco  and  all  Mauritania,  allowing  him  dill  to  retain  his  former 
honours.  Having  left  a temporary  fubditute  at  Corduba,  he  went 
to  Morocco,  and  remained  there  till  he  had  appointed,  through  the 
kingdom,  judges  well  Ikilled  in  the  Mahometan  law,  and  fettled 
the  whole  plan  of  adminidration;  after  which  he  returned  home, 
and  refumed  his  offices 

This  rapid  advancement  of  Averroes  brought  upon  him  the  envy 
of  his  rivals  at  Corduba;  and  they  confpired  to  lodge  an  accufation 
aeaind  him,  for  an  heretical  defertion  of  the  true  Mahometan  faith. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  engaged  feveral  young  perfons,  among  their 
dependants,  to  apply  to  him  for  indrudion  in  philofophy.  Averroes, 
who  was  eafy  of  accefs,  and  always  defirous  of  communicating  know- 
ledge, complied  with  their  requed,  and  thus  fell  into  the  fnare  which 
had  been  laid  for  him.  His  new  pupils  were  very  indudrious  in- 
taking  minutes  of  every  tenet,  or  opinion,  advanced  by  their  pre- 
ceptor, which  appeared  to  contradid  the  edablilhed  lydem  of  Ma- 
hometan theology.  Thefe  minutes  they  framed  into  a charge  of 
herefy,  andatteded  upon  oath,  that  they  had  been  fairly  taken  from 

* Leo  Af.  Hift.  Afr.  1.  il.  p.  60. 

**  Leo  Af.  de  V^ir.  Ar.  p.  280. 
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his  lips.  The  charge  was  ligned  by  an  hundred  witnelTes.  The 
Caliph  liftened  to  the  accufation,  and  punilhed  Averroes,  by  de- 
claring him  heterodox,  confifcating  his  goods,  and  commanding  him 
for  the  future  to  refide  among  the  J^ws,  who  inhabited  the  pre- 
cincts of  Corduba,  where  he  remained  an  objeCt  ofjsgeneral  perfecu- 
tion  and  obloquy.  Even  the  boys  -in  the  ftreets  pelted  him  with 
fiones,  when  he  went  up  to  the  mofque  in  the  city  to  perform  his 
devotions.  His  pupif-Maimonides,  that  he  might  not  be  under  the 
neceffity  of  violating  the  laws  of  friendfliip  and  gratitude,  by  joining 
the  general  cry  againft  Averroes,  left  Corduba.  From  this  unplea- 
fant  fituation  Averroes  at  laft  found  means  to  efeape.  He  ded  to 
Fezj  but  he  had  been  there  only  a few  days,  when  he  was  difcovered 
by  the  magiftrate,  and  committed  to  prifon.  The  report  of  his 
flight  from  Corduba  was  foon  carried  to  the  king,  who  immediately 
called  a council  of  divines  and  lawyers,  to  determine  in  what  manner 
this  heretic  fliould  be  treated.  The  members  of  the  council  were 
not  agreed  in  opinion.  Some  ftrenuoufly  maintained,  that  a man 
who  held  opinions  fo  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  prophet  deferved 
death.  Others  thought,  that  much  mifchief,  arifing  from  the  difl'a- 
tisfaCtion  of  thofe  among  the  infidels  who  were  inclined  to  favour 
him,  might  be  avoided,  by  only  requiring  from  the  culprit  a public 
penance,  and  recantation  of  his  errors.  The  milder  opinion  pre- 
vailed ; and  Averroes  was  brought  out  of  prifon  to  the  gate  of  the 
mofque,  and  placed  upon  the  upper  flep,  with  his  head  bare,  at  the 
time  of  public  prayers,  and  every  one,  as  he  palled  into  the  mofque, 
was  allowed  to  fpit  upon  his  face.  At  the  dole  of  the  fervicc, 
the  judge,  with  his  attendants,  came  to  the  philofopher,  and  aiked 
him,  whether  he  repented  of  his  herelies.  He  acknowledged 
his  penitence,  and  was  difmifled  without  further  punilhment. 
With  the  permiflion  of  the  king,  Averroes  returned  to  Corduba, 
where  he  experienced  all  the  miferies  of  poverty  and  contempt.  In 
procefs  of  time  the  people  became  dilTatisfied  with  the  regent  who 
had  fucceeded  Averroes,  and  petitioned  the  king  that  their  former 
governor  might  be  reftored.  J.  Al-Manfor,  not  daring  to  Ihew  fuch 
indulgence  to  one  who  had  been  infamous  for  herefy,  without  the 
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confent  of  the  priefthood,  sailed  a general  alTembly,  in  which  it  was 
debated,  whether  it  would  be  confiftent  with  the  fafety  of  religion, 
and  the  honour  of  the  law,  that  Averroes  fliould  be  reftored  to  the 
o-overnment  of  Corduba.  The.  deliberation  terminated  in  favour  of 

O % ^ 

the  penitent  heretic,  and  he  was  reifored,  by  the  royal  mandate,  to 
all  his  former  honours.  Upom  this  fortunate  change  in  his  affairs, 
Averroes  removed  to  Morocco,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 

^ * which  happened,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  or,  according  to  others,  in  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
anS  fix  L 

Averroes  is  highly  celebrated  for  his>  perfonal  virtues.  He  prac- 
tifed  ^hte  moft  rigid  temperance,  eating  only,  once  in  the  day,  the 
plainei;  food.  So  indefatigable  was  his  induftry  in  the  purfuit  of 
fcience,  that  he  often  paffed  whole  nights  in  Ifudy.  In  his  judicial 
capacity,  hef  difcharged  his  duty  with  great  wifdoin  and  integrity. 
His  humanity  would  not  permit  him  to  pafs  the  fentence  of  death 
upon  any  criminal ; he  left  this  painful  office  to  his  deputies.  He 
poffeffed  fo  great  a degree  of  felf-command  and  patient  lenity,  that, 
when  one  of  his  enemies,  in  the  midft  of  a public  difcourfe,  fent  a 
fervant  to  him  to  whifper  fome  abufive  language  in  his  ear,  he  took 
no  other  notice  of  what  paffed,  than  if  it  had  been  a fecret  meffage 
of  bufinefs.  The  nej0>  day,  the  fervant  returned,  and  publicly  begged 
pardon  of  Averroes  fpr  the  affront  he  had  offered  him  upon  which 
Averroes  only  app^red  difpleafed,  that  his  patient  endurance  of 
injuries  fhould  be  l^rought  into  public  notice,  and  difmiffed  the 
fervant  with  a gentle  caution,  never  to  offer  that  infult  to  another, 
''which  had  in  the  prefent  inftance  paffed  unpuniffied.  Averroes 
fpent  a great  part  of  his  wealth  in  liberal  donations  to  learned  men, 
without  making  any  diflind:ion  between  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies j for  which  his  apology  was,  that,  in  giving  to  his  friends  and 
relations,  he  only  followed  the  didlates  of  Nature  ; but,  in  giving  to 
his  enemies,  he  obeyed  the  commands  of  Virtue.  With  uncommon 
abilities  and  learning,  Averroes  united  great  affability  and  urbanity 
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of  manners.  In  fine,  he  may  jnftly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  his  age  \ 

la  philofophy,  however,  Averroes  partook  of  the  cnthufiafm  of 
the  times  with  refpedt  to  Ariftotle,  and  paid  a fijperftitious  deference 
to  his  authority.  Of  this  his  preface  to  the  PJiyfics  of  Ariftotle' 
affords  a fingular  proof.  The  writings  of  Ariftotle,”  fays  he, 

“ are  fo  perfeft,  that  none  of  his  followers,  through  a fpacc  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  have  been  able  to  make  the  fmallefi;  improve- 
ment upon  them,  or  to  difcover  the  lead  error  in  them ; a degreer  of 
perfedlion,  which  is  truly  miraculous,  and  proves  him  to  have  been 
rather  a divine  than  a human  being.”  In  another  place,  he  fays'. 
Let  us  blefs  God,  who  has  raifed  this  man  above  all  others  in 
perfection,  and  appropriated  to  him  the  higheft  degree  of  human 
excellence.”  And  again;  " The  doCtrine  of  Ariflotle  is  ;he  perfection 
of  truth,  and  his  underftanding  attained  the  utmofl  limit  of  human 
ability ; fo  that  it  might  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  created, 
and  given  to  the  world,  by.  divine  providence,  that  we  might  fee  in 
him,  how  much  it  is  pofiible  for  man  to  know'.”  Extravagant, 
however,  as  Averroes  was  in  his  admiration  of  Ariftotle,  it  is  un- 
queftionably  true,  that  he  was  unacquainted  w'ith  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  read  the  writings  of  his  oracle  in  W’retched  Arabic 
tranflations,  taken  immediately  from  Latin,  o^  Syriac,  verlions.  The 
neceffary  confequence  was,  that  his  Commentaries  on  Ariftotle 
were  nothing  better  than  a confufed  mafs  of  error  and  mifreprefen- 
♦ tation.  Yet  fuch  is  the  power  of  prejudice,  that  many  learned  men, 
fince  the  revival  of  letters,  have  pafl'ed  high  encomiums  upon 
Averroes  as  an  excellent  commentator.  His  writings  of  this 
kind  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  were  fo  much  admired  by 
the  Jews,  that  many  of  them  were  tranflated  into  Hebrew\  Befides 
thefe,  Averroes  wrote  a paraphrafe  of  Plato’s  Republic  ; and  a trea- 
tife  in  defence  of  philofophy  againft  Al-Gazal,  entitled  Happalatb 

■ Leo,  1.  c.  Ap.  Malebranche  Recherche,  &c.  1.  ii.  p.  ii.  c.  7. 

* Ap.  Lipf.  Manud.  Stoic.  1.  i.  DifT.  3,  4. 
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hahappalahy  commonly  cited  under  the  name  of  DeJiruBorium 
deJiruSforii -y  and  many  other  treatifes,  in  theology,  jurifprudence, 
and  medicine.  He  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  theory  of  me- 
dicine by  the  help  of  philofophy,  and,  particularly,  lo  reconcile 
Ariftotle  and  Galen  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  pra<flifed  phyfic. 
Few  of  his  writings  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in  Hebrew  or  Latin 
tranflations 

Much  has  been  alTerted  concerning  the  impiety  of  Averroes,  but 
without  fufficient  proof.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  adhered 
with  more  devotion  to  his  philofopher  than  to  Mahomet,  or  any 
other  legiflator;  for  it  appears,  that,  after  Ariftotle,  he  held  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  exiftence  of  one  Univerfal  Intel- 
led,  inferior  to  Deity,  the  external  fource  of  all  human  intelligence’’, 
and  confequently  denied  the  diftind  exiftence  and  immortality  of  the 
human  foul. 

Befides  the  Arabian  philofophers  which  have  been  enumerated, 
there  v/ere  others  of  inferior  note,  who  acquired  fome  degree  of 
celebrity  by  their  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle,  and  other  philofo- 
phical  w’^orks,  but  which  it  is  wholly  unneceftary  particularly  to 
mention.  There  are  alfo  many  great  Arabian  names,  in  aftronomy, 
mathematics,  chemiftry,  medicine,  and  other  fciences  j but,  for  a 
diftmd  account  of  thefe,  v/e  muft  refer  to  thofe  writers,  who  have 
traced  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience  through, 
the  Arabian  fchools.'^ 

* Leo  1.  c.  Pococke  ad  Portam  Mofis,  p.  112.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  ill,  &c. 
Aver.  Refp.  Plat.  ed.  Venet.  p.  1552.  N.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hifp.  t.  ii.  p.  240,  Huet. 
de  Claris  Interp.  p.  229.  Mercklin.  Lind.  Renov.  p.  i.  p.  94. 

Bayle.  Conf.  Rhodogin.  Ant.  Led.  1.  iii,  c.  2. 

* Vidend.  Leo  Africanus  de  Viris  illuftr.  ap.  Arabos.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xili, 

р.  96.  259.  Goll.  de  Medic,  et  Phil.  Arab.  Dormius  ad  Jonf.  de  Script.  Hift.  Ph.  J.  iii. 

с.  28.  § 5.  Hottinger  Bibl.  Quadripart.  1.  iii.  p.  ii.  c.  2.  Abulfar.  Hift.  Oxon.  1663. 
4to.  Elmacini  Hift.  Saracen.  Lugd.  Bat.  1625.  fol.  Eutychii  Annales.  Ox.  1658, 
4to.  Hottinger.  Hift.  Orient,  et  Biblioth.  Orient.  Herbelot.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Par. 
1697.  Ludewig.  Hift.  rationalis  Phil,  apud.  ^Turcas,  Lackemaker  de  Fatis  Studio- 
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rum  inter  Arabos.  Horn.  Hift.  Phil.  1.  5.  Bayle.  Conning.  Antiq.  Acad.  Suppl. 
xix.  XX.  Friend’s  Hiftory  of  Medicine.  VolT.  de  Scient.  Toletan.  Hift.  Arab. 
Avicen.  Vit.  et  Op.  Ed.  MalTae.  Venet.  1608.  Merklin.  Linden.  Renov.  Carm. 
Thograi  Ed.  Pococke.  Ox.  1661.  8vo.  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  v.  xix.  Aflemanni 
Bibl.  Or.  Bibliander.  de  Orig.  et  Mor.  Turcarum.  Baf.  1550. 
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C li  A P.  II. 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SARACENIC 

PHILOSOPHY. 

TH  E hidorical  view  we  have  taken  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
philofophy  among  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  lives  and  cha- 
radlers  of  their  more  celebrated  philofophers,  will  enable  us  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  their  philofophy.  This 
fubjedl  will  not,  however,  require  a prolix  difcuflionj  for  it  is  very 
evident,  from  the  fadts  which  have  been  related,  that  the  Arabians 
did  not  frame  a new  fyftem,  but  merely  revived  the  Peripatetic  doc-- 
trine,  the  features  of  which  have  been  already  delineated.  In  what 
manner  this  dodtrine,  and  the  general  ftate  of  philofophy,  were 
affedbed  by  their  connedtion  with  Iflamifm,  and  by  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  the  Saracen  nations,  it  may  be  of  fome  im- 
portance to  remark,  and  we  Hiall  m this  chapter  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Before  the  introdudlion  of  the  Mahometan  religion  among  the 
Arabians  (which  happened  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two) 
their  manner  of  living  was  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge, Leading  an  unfettled  and  roving  life,  in  which  they  were 
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chiefly  employed  in  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds^  they  had 
little  opportunity,  or  inducement,  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  learning  j 
and  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  had  among  them  any  other  proofs 
of  advancement  in  knowledge,  than  that  kind  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, vvdiich  are  commonly  found  in  the  early  flages  of  civilization, 
and  that  attention  to  aftronomy,  which  was  common  in  the  Eaflern 
nations,  and  is  natural  in  pafloral  life.  About  the  fecond  or  third 
century  (for  there  is  no  fufiflcient  authority  for  an  earlier  date)  we 
find,  indeed,  that  a fedt  arofe  in  Arabia  under  the  name  of  the 
Zabii,  w'ho  derived  their  notions  from  the  antient  religion  of  the 
Perfians,  and  from  the  dreams  of  the  Oriental  philofophy  concerning 
the  divine  nature.  This  fedt  fuppofed  human  nature  connedted 
with  the  Supreme  Deity  by  intermediate  beings  of  various  orders. 
Powers,  Virtues,  Spirits,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  inftruments  of 
communication  between  the  F irfl  Being  and  man,  and  to  whom  their 
religious  worfhip  was  wholly  addrefled.  They  believed  the  bodies 
of  the  planets  to  be  the  habitations,  or  temples,  of  intelligent  natures ; 
and  this  notion  became  the  bafis  of  a fanciful  and  fuperflitious  fyflem 
of  ftar-worfhip.  The  Zabian  fedt  probably  derived  their  opinions 
immediately  from  the  Cabbaliftic  philofophy  of  the  Jews,  and  from 
the  tenets  of  certain  Chriftian  heretics,  who,  about  the  time  v/hen 
this  fedl  appears  to  have  arifen,  refided  in  Arabia  and  its  vicinity. 
But,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  fedl,  it  deferves  little  attention  ; 
for  it  was  no  better  than  a nurfery  of  idle  tales,  and  puerile  fuperfii- 
tions.  Of  the  latter,  Abulfarius  furnifhes  the  following  example. 
The  Zabii,  believing  in  the  refurredlion  of  the  dead,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  a departed  friend  killed  a camel  upon  his  tomb,  that 
at  the  refurredlion  he  might  not  be  without  a beaft  to  ride 
upon 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  philofophical  knowledge  in  Arabia,  at  the 
time  when  Mahomet  appeared.  This  bold  adventurer  feized  the 
opportunity,  which  the  general  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion  among  his  countrymen  afforded  him,  for  pafling  himfelf  upon; 

• Abulf,  apud  Pococke,  1,  c,  p,  139.  Maim.  Mor.  Nebh,  I.  iii,  c.  29. 
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the  world  as  a divine  prophet.  Hiinfelf  wholly  illiterate,  and 
affifted  by  men  who  were  better  able  to  pradlife  the  arts  of  impofture, 
than  to  teach  the  dodlrine  of  truth  and  wifdom,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  law,  which  this  new  prophet  inflituted,  and  to  which  he 
enjoined  implicit  obedience  on  pain  of  death,  breathed  little  of  the 
fpirit  of  philofophy.  The  great  objedl  of  the  artificers  of  this  law 
was,  to  fuit  it  to  the  feeble  underifandings,  and  grofs  pafiions,  of  the 
ignorant  multitude.  For  this  purpofe  they  filled  it  with  vulgar 
notions,  and  romantic  fables,  as  remote  as  pofiible  from  every  thing 
rational.  They  who  contend,  upon  the  authority  of  certain  Maho- 
metan theologians,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  irrational  in  the 
Koran  is  to  be  taken  figuratively,  and  explained  in  a philoTophical 
fenfe,  do  not  recolledl,  that  the  unlearned  founder  of  the  Iflamitic 
law  was  a ftranger  tofuch  refinements,  and  that  it  was  not  till  long 
after  the  eftablifiiment  of  Iflamifm,  that  the  necefiity  of  inti’oducing 
them  was  difcovered.  And  even  when  the  unphilofophical  ideas 
and  language  of  the  Koran  obliged  the  teachers  of  Illamifm,  as  they 
became  more  enlightened,  to  adopt  the  figurative  and  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  produced  the  fedts  of  the  Alhiarites  and 
Motazalitas,  there  ftill  remained  other  fefts,  particularly  the  Mo- 
Ihabbehi  and  Ceramic  who  adhered  to  the  vulgar  notions,  or  chofe 
rather  to  impute  their  apparent  abfurdity  to  human  ignorance,  than 
to  abandon  antient  errors.  The  truth  is,  nothing  could  be  more 
inimical  to  fcience,  than  the  blind  affent  which  Mahomet  required 
to  the  dodtrines  of  the  Koran  ; the  violent  means,  which,  as  foon  as 
he  had  acquired  fufficient  drength,  he  employed  in  propagating  his 
religion } and  the  barbarous  edidt,  by  which  he  prohibited  among  his 
followers  the  ftudy  of  literature  and  philofophy.  So  fuccefsful  was 
this  impodor  in  his  attempts  to  prevent  enquiry,  and  to  bind  hie 
vafials  in  the  chains  of  ignorance,  that  it  became  a common  opinion 
among  them,  that  tho  Koran  was  a complete  fummary  of  every  thing 
necedary  and  ufeful  to  be  known ; and  confequently,  that  all  other: 
learning  might  be  fafely  negledled.  They  believed  that  the  book 

• Pococke,  1.  e*  p.  226.  Port.  Mof.  DilT.  vii. 
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itfelf  was  immediately  fent  down  from  heaven ; and  violent  diden- 
iions,  and  even  perfecutions,  arofe  upon  the  queftion.  Whether  the 
Koran  was  the  created,  or  uncreated.  Word  of  God.  The  firit 
period  of  the  Saracenic  hiftory,  which  includes  the  Ommiadean 
dynafly,  may  be  called  the  barbarous  age  of  Arabian  philo- 
fophy  ^ 

After  the  acceffion  of  the  Abbafidean  dynafty,  we  have  indeed 
feen  that  learning,  and  learned  men,  enjoyed  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  the  Arabian  princes.  But  philofophy  was  rather 
called  in  to  perform  the  office  of  a fervile  auxiliary  to  Ifiamifm,  than 
to  refume  her  natural  authority  over  the  human  mind,  and  refcue  it 
from  the  tyranny  of  fuperftition.  The  princes  themfelves,  rigidly 
tenacious  of  the  dodtrine  of  Mahomet,  regarded  with  indignation 
every  attempt  to  weaken  its  authority  ; and  employed  their  learned 
men  rather  in  rivetting,  than  in  loofening,  the  fetters  wdiich  the 
founder  of  their  religion  had  thrown  over  the  underftandings  of 
men  \ In  the  moll;  enlightened  period  of  Arabian  philofophy,  the 
utmoft  that  was  attempted  was,  to  apply  the  principles  of  philo- 
fophy to  the  correction  of  the  abfurdities  of  Mahometanifm.  The 
learned  profellors  of  their  fchools  were,  indeed,  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  Idamifm  could  not  long  fublift,  unlefs  it  were  corrected  by 
philofophy.  But  in  endeavouring  to  give  a philofophical  air  to  the 
crudities  and  abfurdities  of  the  Koran,  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men, 
retrained  by  reverence  for  authority,  framed  a fyftem  of  opinions, 
in  which,  neither  the  true  meaning  and  fpirit  of  the  Iflamitic  law 
v/ere  preferved,  nor  the  freedom  of  philofophical  fpeculation  was 
indulged;  whence  numerous  feCts  arofe,  in  which  an  unnatural 
alliance  was  long  maintained  between  philofophy  and  fuper- 
llition  ^ 

Two  rnifchievous  confequences  followed  this  alliance.  The  firft 
was,  that  the  abfurd  dogmas  of  the  Koran  were  by  this  means  fb 

Pococke,  p.  220. 

'>  Elmacin.  1.  c.  1.  ii.  c.  6,  8,  16.  Eutych.  Ann.  t.  ii.  p.  375.  400—20.  472. 

' Pococke,  1.  c.  p.  213. — 219. 
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far  glofled  over,  or  blended  with  more  rational  tenets,  that  the 
Mahometans  imagined  themfelves  poffeffed  of  a law,  which  would 
harmonife  with  philofophy,  and  with  the  doftrines  of  other  reli- 
gions, and  were  hereby  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  a fyftem 
founded  in  abfardity,  and  fupported  by  impofcure.  The  fecond, 
that  when  it  was  difcovered  that  the  letter  of  the  Mahometan  law 
would  not  eafily  accord  with  philofophical  notions,  and  that  in 
attempting  to  produce  this  union  inextricable  difficulties  and  endlefs 
difputes  arofe,  fome  refolved  at  once  to  treat  all  thefe  fpeculations  with 
contempt,  and,  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  to  acquiel'ce  in  the 
dodlrines  of  the  prevailing  religion,  however  irrational ; whihl 
others  perplexed  themfelves  with  fubtle  difputations,  till  they  were 
loft  in  the  mifts  of  fcepticifm,  or  in  the  thick  darknefs  of  atheifm. 
Of  this  latter  iffiiie  of  Arabian  polemics,  the  hiftory  of  Iflamifm  af- 
fords many  examples  \ 

How  ineffectual  the  efforts  of  philofophy  were  to  folve  the  diffi- 
culties which  arofe  in  theology,  appears  from  the  difputes  which 
were  long  carried  on,  with  great  fubtlety  and  much  animofity, 
among  the  different  fects  of  Mahometans,  concerning  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  Modern  ingenuity 
has  fcarely  been  able  to  invent  a diftinction  on  this  obfcure  fubjecff, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Arabian  controverfialifts ; yet,  after 
all,  the  queftion  remains  undecided  ^ 

Another  caufe  of  the  imperfecft  fuccefs  of  the  Arabians  in  philo- 
fophy, notwithftanding  all  the  induftry  and  fpirit  with  which  they 
profecuted  thefe  ftudies,  'may  be  found  in  the  ftate  of  knowledge 
among  the  Chriftians,  at  the  period  when  philofophy  pafled  over 
from  them  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  In  the  fecond  age  of 
Iflamifm,  that  is  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
philofophy  began  to  be  ftudied  at  Bagdat,  the  Eclecftic  fedt  being, 

* Reimmann.  Hifi;.  Ath.  p.  530.  Elmacin.  1.  ii.  c,  4.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  Hottingcr.  Hift. 
Or.  1.  i.  c.  8,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  Herbelot.  Bib.  Or.  p.  929.  Pococke,  p.  240. 

^ Maimoji.  Mor.  Nebh.  p.  i.  c.  83.  Reland,  de  Rel.  Muhammid.  1.  ii.  § 3.  Po- 
coeke,  p.  241.  Hottinger.  1.  ii.  c.  6.. 
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as  we  have  feen,  nearly  extind,  together  with  Paganifm,  almoft  the 
whole  Chriftian  world  profeffed  themfelves  followers  of  Ariftotle  ; 
but  derived  their  ideas  of  his  philofophy,  not  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  his  own  writings,  but  from  the  adulterated  llreams  of  commen- 
tators, who  were  deeply  infedled  with  the  Eclectic  fpirit  of  the 
Alexandrian  fchools,  fuch  as  Porphyry,  Themiftius,  Simplicius,  and 
Joannes  Philoponus.  When  therefore  the  Saracen  princes,  and 
chiefly  Al-Mamon,  became  defirous  of  introducing  philofophy 
among  their  fubjeds,  and  for  this  purpofe  invited  learned  Chriftians 
to  their  court,  it  was  impoflible  that  the  Arabians  fhould  be  in- 
ftruded  in  any  other  fyftem  of  philofophy  than  the  Peripatetic,  or 
that  even  of  this  they  fliould  form  more  than  a very  imperfed  and 
obfcure  conception 

This  will  flill  more  fully  appear,  if  it  be  confidered,  through  how 
obfcure  a medium  the  Arabian  philofophers  looked  into  the  mind 
of  Ariftotle.  Not  only  were  they  unaccufliomed  to  metaphyflcal 
abftradion,  and  unacquainted  with  the  general  hifliory  of  antient 
philofophy,  but  they  were  even  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  Arabic  verfions,  and  thefe  not 
taken  immediately  from  the  originals,  but  from  Syriac  tranflations, 
made  by  Greek  Chriftians  at  a period  when  barbarifm  was  over- 
fpreading  the  Eaftern  world,  and  philofophy  was  almoft  extind. 
The  firft  tranflators  themfelves  were  ill-qualified  to  give  a true  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  fo  obfcurely  delivered 
by  its  author,  and  fo  wretchedly  defaced  by  his  commentators. 
\¥hat  then  was  to  be  expeded  from  the  fecond  clafs  of  tranflators, 
who  implicitly  followed  fuch  blind  guides  ? The  truth  is,  that  the 
Arabian  tranflators  and  commentators  executed  their  talk  neither 
judicioufly  nor  faithfully ; frequently  miftaking  the  fenfe  of  their 
author,  adding  many  things  which  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
omitting  many  paftages  which  they  did  not  underftand.  Thefe 
errors  were  transferred,  with  no  fmall  increafe,  into  the  fubfe- 
quent  Latin  verfions,  and  became  the  caufe  of  innumerable  mifcon- 

’ Hettinger,  Bib.  Or.  c.  2. 
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ceptions  and  abfurdit  es  in  the  Chriftian  fchools  of  the  Weft; 
where  the  dodtrines  of  Ariftotle,  after  having  pafled  through 
the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians  and  Saracens,  produced  that  wonderful 
jnafs  of  fubtleties  called  the  fcholaftic  philofophy  *. 

From  thefe  premifes,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  the  true  ftate  of  philofophy 
among  the  Saracens.  In  every  branch  of  fcience,  in  which  Ariftotle 
led  the  way,  the  Arabian  philofophers  followed  him  as  an  infallible 
guide.  Logic  was  diligently  cultivated  in  their  fchools,  but  always 
with  a fervile  adherence  to  the  Ariftotelian  method  \ In  meta- 
phyfics,  though  fome  of  thefe  philofophers,  particularly  Averrocs, 
reafoned  with  great  fubtlety,  they  chiefly  made  ufe  of  the  abftraft 
conceptions  and  nice  diftindlions  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  for 
the  purpofe  of  calling  a veil  over  the  grofs  and  unphilofophical 
dogmas  of  the  Koran.  In  morals,  fome  of  the  Arabians,  after  the 
example  of  Ariftotle,  taught  political  and  civil  precepts  of  wifdom 
in  popular  fentences  and  aphorifms ; whilft  others,  upon  the  meta- 
phyfical  ground  of  the  Ariftotelian  dodtrine  concerning  the  fupreme 
good  and  the  firft  caufe,  framed  a myftical  fyftem  of  ethics,  which 
placed  the  perfedllon  of  human  nature  in  the  intuitive  viflon  of  God, 
and  an  eflTential  union  with  the  divine  nature.  Of  the  former  kind 
of  moral  writings  arc,  A Colledlion  of  the  Moral  Sayings  of  Wife 
Men,”  by  Ibn  Havafen  Cuftira,  and  “ The  Perfian  Rofary  of 
the  latter  kind,  are  the  **  Myftic  Poems”  of  Ibn  Ahmed  Bufiris, 
and  an  allegorical  piece  “ On  the  Love  of  God,”  by  Omar  Ibn 
Phared'".  The  mathematical  fciences  were  cultivated  with  great 
induftry  by  the  Arabians,  and  in  Arithmetic,  both  Particular  and 
Univerfal,  their  inventions  and  improvements  were  valuable ; but  in 
Geometry,  they  were  fo  far  from  adding  any  thing  new  to  the 
treafures  which  were  left  by  the  Greek  mathematicians,  that  they  in 
many  particulars  corrupted  their  dodlrine.  An  Arabic  verfion  of 

» Patricii  DifcufT.  Perip.  t.  i.  1.x.  p.  143.  Huet.  de  Claris  Interp.  1.  ii.  p.  igg, 
Renaudot.  Ep.  in  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i,  p.  812. 

Hettinger.  Bib.  Or,  c,  ii.  p.  218.  * Ib.  p.  259. 
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Euclid,  preferved  at  Rome,  and  publillied  by  order  of  Pope  Sextus  V. 
gives  the  propohtions  in  a form  fo  confufed  and  mutilated,  as  to 
aiford  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  the  tranflator  was  very  imperfedlly 
acquainted  with  his  author’s  method  of  reafoning.  A fimilar  want 
of  accuracy  has  been  obferved  in  the  Arabic  verfion  of  **  The  SphiE- 
rics  of  Theodohus,”  and  of  Ptolemy’s  “ Dodlrine  of  the  Projedion 
of  the  Sphere In  Medicine,  to  which  the  Arabians  paid  much 
attention,  their  chief  guides  were  Hippocrates  and  Galen ; but,  by 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  dodrine  of  thefe  writers  with  the 
phyiiology  of  Ariflotle,  they  introduced  into  their  medical  fyftem 
many  inconfiftent  tenets,  and  many  ufelefs  refinements  In  the 
fcience  of  Botany,  though  they  made  choice  of  no  unfkilful  guide,, 
and  fpent  much  labour  in  interpreting  him,  they  frequently,  for 
want  of  underlfanding  the  fubjed,  miftook  his  meaning  £b  egre- 
gioufly,  that  in  the  Arabian  tranflations,  a botanift  would  fcarcely 
fuppofe  himfelf  reading  Diofcorides : nor  were  they  more  fuc- 
cefsful  in  other  branches  of  natural  hiftory.  Their  difcoveries  in 
Chemiftry,  which,  it  is  confefTed’  wxre  not  inconfiderable,  were 
concealed  under  the  occult  myfteries  of  alchymy.  Even  in  aflro- 
nomy,  where  they  obtained  the  higheft  reputation,  they  made  few 
improvements  upon  the  Greek  authors  whom  they  followed,-  as 
appears  from  the  Arabic  verfion  of  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy,  and 
from  their  account  of  the  number  of  the  fixed  flats  h.  There  is 
one  fcience,  indeed,  in  which  the  Arabians  rnufl  be  acknowledged 
to  have  excelled  all  other  philofophers,  that  which  treats  of  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  flars  and  planets  upon  the  affairs  of  this  world ; but 
this  fcience,  if  Aflrology  can  deferve  the  name,  owes  its  exiflence 
and  continuance  entirely  to  ignorance,  fuperflition,  and  impofture  ; 
and,  therefore,  can  refled  no  honour  upon  the  people  by  whom  it. 
was  cultivated. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  when  philofophy,  in  order  to 
efcape  the  violence  of  barbarifm,  took  refuge  in  Arabia,  fhe  met 


* Friend.  Hift.  Med.  p.  ii.  p.  12. 

^ Ib.  p.  14.  • Ib.  p.  II. 
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with  no  very  hofpitable  reception.  The  Saracens  were  too  much 
under  the  dominion  of  authority  and  prejudice,  to  be  capable  of 
profecuting  the  fearch  after  truth  with  an  independent  fpirit.  Wanting 
fufficient  confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  they  chofe  rather  to  put 
them  under  the  direction  of  Ariftotle,  or  any  other  guide,  than  to 
fpeculate  for  themfelves  with  the  freedom  of  true  philofophy : the  con- 
fequence  was,  that,  notwithftanding  all  their  induftry  and  ingenuity, 
they  contributed  little  towards  enlarging  the  field  of  human  know- 
ledge. We  do  not  mean  to  aflert,  that  there  were  no  great  men 
among  the  Arabians,  or  that  philofophy  owed  nothing  to  their 
exertions.  We  freely  confefs,  that  it  was  in  a great  meafure  owing 
to  the  light  of  learning  and  fcience,  which  fiione  in  Arabia,  that  the 
whole  earth  was  not  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  intelledtual 
darknefs.  But  thus  much  may  be  with  confidence  afierted,  that  the 
advances  which  the  Arabians  made  in  knowledge  was  very  inconfi- 
derable,  compared  with  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times  ; and 
that,  in  the  prefent  enlightened  ftate  of  the  world,  fcience  can  fuffer 
no  material  lofs,  if  their  writings  be  permitted  quietly  to  repofe  in 
that  oblivion  to  which  time  has  configned  them.  The  Arabians 
certainly  fell  far  fliort  of  the  Greeks  in  general  knowledge  ; and  it 
was  only  in  a very  few  particulars  that  they  made  any  additions  to 
the  fund  of  antient  wifdom.  Since  the  original  writings  of  the 
Greeks  are  come  down  to  the  prefent  times,  we  have  little  reafon  to 
regret  the  want  of  thofe  remains  of  Arabian  learning,  which  are  fiill 
untranflated  *. 

The  method  we  have  prefcribed  to  ourfelves  in  this  work,  would 
now  lead  us  to  enter  into  a diftindl  detail  of  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  Arabian  philofophy ; but  fince  their  tenets,  as  far  as  they  are 
diftind:  from  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  are,  without  variation, 
thofe  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  which  have  been  already  explained 
at  large,  this  part  of  our  talk  is  fuperfeded.  We  lhall  therefore 

* Conrlng.  Acad.  Sup.  23.  p.  257*  Lud.  Vivcs  de  Cauf.  Corrupt.  1.  v.  p.  167. 
Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  816, 
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conclude  our  account  of  the  Saracenic  philofophy,  by  fubjoining, 
in  a few  words,  the  theological  tenets  and  moral  precepts  of  the 
Arabians,  after  they  were  enlightened  by  a free  intercourfe  with  Jewiih 
and  Chrrftian  philofophers. 

According  to  Al-Gazel,  the  dodtrine  of  the  Arabians-  concerning. 
God  and  Spiritual  Natures  was  as  follows 

God  created  all  things  from  nothing,  and  doth  whatever  he 
pleafeth.  In  his  effence  he  is  one,  without  companion  or  equal,, 
eternal  and  immutable.  He  has  no  corporeal  form,  nor  is  circum- 
fcribed  by  any  limits.  He  neither  exifts  in  any  thing,  nor  does  any 
thing  exift  in  him.  The  divine  effence  admits  of  no  multiplicity 
his  attributes  therefore  do  not  fubfift  in.  his  elTence,  but  are  his 
effence  itfelf..  That  God  exifts,  is  known  by  the  appreheniion  of 
the  intelledt  in  this  world,,  and  in  the  eternal  habitation,  of  the  holy, 
and  bleffed,  by  immediate;  vifion  and  intuition..  Whatever  happens 
in  nature,  happens  according  to  the.  will  and  appointment  of  God, 
v/hofe  decrees  are  in  all  things  irrefiftible.  The  Law,  or  Word  of 
God,  is  eternal  and  uncreated.  God  has  created  all  things  for  the 
manifeftation  of  his  glory,  and  will  reward  his  worlhippers,  not  ac.- 
cording  to  their  merit,  but.  according  to  his  own  munificence. 
Angels,- the  fervants  ofthe  moft  high  God,  are  clothed  with  ethe- 
real bodies  of  different  forms,  and  have  different  offices  affigned 
them;  and,  though  neither  their  names  nor  diftindtions  are  known^ 
they  ought  to  be  loved  and  honoured.  The  fouls,  of  men  are  im- 
mortal, and  their  bodies  will  be  raffed  from  the  dead.  In  the. 
interval  betv/een  death  and  the  refurredtion,  fouls  remain  in  an  in- 
termediate ftate;^  and  after  the  refurredlion,  the  good  and  faithful, 
lhall  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  ffiall  be  puniffied 
but  they  who,  after  having  fuffered  puniffiment,  ffiall  confefs  One- 
God,  will,  through  his  favour,  be  releafed  from,  their  confinement,, 
and  placed  among  the  bleffed'*,. 

* Apud  Pococke  Spec,  p,  220— 274.  Reland.  de-Rel. . Muham.  Compend.  Ultraj.. 
1717.  Port.  Mof.  p.  230. 

^ Conf.  Theophail.  Vit.  Hai  Ebn  Yockdan.  Ed.  Pococke  Ox.  1700, 
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With  refped;  to  morals,  Mahomet,  notwithftanding  all  his  pre- 
tenfions,  did  little.  Although  he  laid  a good  foundation,  in  the  belief 
of  one  God,  and  a future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  he  was 
fo  far  from  raifing  hereupon  a fuperftrudlure  of  rational  ethics, 
that  he  relaxed  the  bonds  of  morality } partly,  by  reprefenting 
future  happinefs  as  chiefly  confifting  in  corporeal  and  fenfual 
pleafures;  and  partly,  by  giving  his  followers  a code  of  laws,  in 
which  atonement  is  made  for  moral  defedls  and  irregularities  by  the 
obfervance  of  fuperftitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  After  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  philofophy  among  the  Arabians,  the  ethical  lyftem  of 
Mahomet  was,  however,  materially  improved  j fo  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  afcribe  to  the  whole  Mahometan  world,  or  even  to  the 
Mahometan  religion  itfelf,  as  it  was  in  procefs  of  time  corredled  by 
philofophy,  all  the  defeats  and  errors  of  the  moral  do6lrine  taught 
by  the  Illiterate  Prophet. 

The  fundamental  precepts  of  Iflamifm  are  thefe  : Believe  in  one 
God,,  and  in  Mahomet  the  prophet  of  God.  Perform  the  appointed 
ablutions.  Pray  to  God  devoutly  at  the  ftated  feafons,  and  according 
to  the  prefcribed  forms.  Keep  ftriftly  the  fads  enjoined  by  the 
law,  efpecially  the  thirty  days  of  the  month  Ramadan.  Let  your 
prayers  and  fadings  be  accompanied  with  alms-givings.  Viflt  the 
holy  temple  at  Mecca  “. 

Befides  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  Arabians  have  always  had 
among  them  leflbns  of  moral  wifdom,  written  in  verfe,  in  the  form 
of  aphorifms.  Several  colleftions  of  thefe  fentences  have  been 
made  by  modern  writers,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  Arabians, 
though  they  did  not  treat  the  dodirine  of  ethics  fcientifically,  were 
very  capable  of  thinking  juftly,  and  writing  elegantly,  on  moral 
fubjedls^  One  poet,  in  particular,  appeared  among  them,  who 
wrote  a beautiful  compendium  of  Oriental  Ethics,  under  the  title 

» Vid.  Lib.  Moftatraf.  ap.  Pococke  Spec.  p.  301.  Reland.  1.  c.  Sale’s  Koran. 

**  Erpenii  Centur.  Proverb.  Arab.  Galland.  les  Paroles  Reoiarq.  des  Orient.  Paris,) 
1694,  12°.  Hottinger.  Hid.  Or,  1.  ii.  c,  5. 
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of  the  Persian  Rosary  L This  was  Eddin  Sadi,  a Perfian, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Turks 
invaded  Perfia,  withdrew  from  his  own  country,  and  fettled  at 
Bagdat,  for  the  purpofe  of  profecuting  his  ftudies.  After  expe- 
riencing much  viciffitude  of  fortune,  he  returned  home,  and  com- 
piled the  book  juft  mentioned,  which  he  completed  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven.  This  work  has  been 
univerfaliy  read  in  the  Eafl ; and  has  been  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  into  feveral  modern  languages.  From  this  Rofary,  which 
is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  we  fhall  cull  a few  of  the  choiceft 
flowers. 

1 . Paradife  will  be  the  reward  of  thofe  kings  who  reftrain  their 
refentment,  and  know  how  to  forgive.  A king,  who  inflitutes 
unjufl;  laws,  undermines  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom.  Let  him, 
who  negledts  to  raife  the  fallen,  fear,  left  when  he  himfelf  falls, 
no  one  will  ftretch  out  his  hand  to  lift  him  up.  Adminifter  juftice 
to  your  people,  for  a day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  The  difhoneft 
Reward’s  hand  will  fhake,  when  he  comes  to  render  an  account  of 
his  truft.  Be  juft,  and  fear  not.  Opprefs  not  thy  fubjedts,  left 
the  fighing  of  the  opprelTed  Ihould  afeend  to  heaven.  If  you  wifli 
to  be  great,  be  liberal ; for,  unlefs  you  fow  the  feed,  there  can  be 
no  increafe.  AfTift  and  relieve  the  wretched,  for  misfortunes  may 
happen  to  yourfelf.  Wound  no  man  unneceflkrily  j there  arc 
thorns  enough  in  the  path  of  human  life.  If  a king  take  an  apple 
from  the  garden  of  a fubjeft,  his  fervants  will  foon  cut  down  the 
tree.  The  flock  is  not  made  for  the  fhepherd,  but  the  fltepherd  for 
the  flock, 

2.  Excel  in  good  works,  and  wear  what  you  pleafe : innocence 
and  piety  do  not  confift  in  wearing  an  old  or  coarfe  garment. 
Learn  virtue  from  the  vicious ; and  what  oflends  you  in  their 
condud:,  avoid  in  your  own.  If  you  have  received  an  injury,  bear 

• Ed.  Gentii.  Amftel.  1651,  fol.  Lit.  Perfle.  cum  verf.  Lat.  fol.  Amft.  1651,  Lat. 
vcr.  12*.  1655.  Hottingcr.  1.  c. 
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it  patiently : by  pardoning  the  offences  of  others,  you  will  wafli 
away  your  own.  Him,  who  has  been  every  day  conferring  upon 
you  new  favours,  pardon,  if,  in  the  fpace  of  a long  life,  he  fliould 
have  once  done  you  an  injury.  Refpedt  the  memory  of  the  good, 
that  your  good  name  may  live  for  ever. 

3.  In  your  adverfity,  do  not  vifit  your  friend  with  a fad  coun- 
tenance; for  you  will  embitter  his  cup:  relate  even  your  misfor- 
tunes with  a fmile ; for  wretchednefs  will  never  reach  the  heart  of 
a cheerful  man.  He  who  lives  upon  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour, 
efcapes  the  contempt  of  haughty  benefadlors.  Always  encounter 
petulance  with  gentlenefs,  and  perverfenefs  with  kindnefs ; a 
gentle  hand  will  lead  the  elephant  itfelf  by  a hair.  When  once 
you  have  offended  a man,  do  not  prefume  that  a hundred  benefits 
will  fecure  you:  from  revenge:  an  arrow  may  be  drawn  out  of  a 
wound,  but  an  injury  is  never  forgotten.  Worfe  than  the  venom 
of  a ferpent,  is  the  tongue  of  an  enemy,  who  pretends  to  be  your 
friend. 

4.  It  is  better  to  be  filent  upon  points  we  underftand,  than  to  be 
put  to  fhame  by  being  queftioned  upon  things  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.  A wife  man  will  not  contend  with  a fool.  It  is  a 
certain  mark  of  folly,  as  well  as  rudenefs, -to  fpeak  whilll  another 
is  fpeaking.  If  you  are  wife,  you  will  fpeak  Icfs  than  you 
know. 

5.  Although  you  can  repeat  every  word  of  the  Koran,  if  you 
fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  enllaved  by  love,  you  have  not  yet  learned  your 
alphabet.  The  immature  grape  is  four ; wait  a few  days,  and  it 
will  become  fweet.  If  you  refift  temptation,  do  not  afiure  yourfelf 
that  you  lhall  efcape  Hander.  The  reputation,  which  has  been  fifty 
years  in  building,  may  be  thrown  down  by  one  blafi:  of  calumny. 
Liften  not  to  the  tale  of  friendfliip,  from  the  man  who  has  been 
capable  of  forgetting  his  friend  in  adverfity. 

6.  Perfeverance  accompli ihes  more  than  precipitation;  the  patient 
mule,  which  travels  llowly  night  and  day,  will  in  the  end  go  further 
than  an  Arabian  courfer.  If  you  are  old,  leave  fports  and  jells  to 
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the  young : the  ftream,  which  has  paffed  away,  will  not  return  into 
its  channel. 

7.  Inftrudlion  is  only  profitable  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
receiving  it : bring  an  afs  to  Mecca,  and  it  will  ftill  return  an  afs. 
If  you  would  be  your  father’s  heir,  learn  his  wifdom : his  wealth 
you  may  expend  in  ten  days.  He  who  is  tinctured  with  good 
principles  while  he  is  young,  when  he  is  grown  old  will  not  be 
deftitute  of  virtue.  If  a man  be  deflitute  of  knowledge,  prudence, 
and  virtue,  his  door-keeper  may  fay.  No-body  is  at  home.  Give 
advice  where  you  ought ; if  it  be  not  regarded,  the  fault  is  not 
yours. 

8.  Two  kinds  of  men  labour  in  vain  : they  who  get  riches,  and 
do  not  enjoy  them  j and  they  who  learn  wifdom,  and  do  not  apply 
it  to  the  conduct  of  life.  A wife  man,  who  is  not  at  the  fame  time 
virtuous,  is  a blind  man  carrying  a lamp : he  gives  light  to  others, 
whilfi:  he  himfelf  remains  in  darknefs.  If  you  widi  to  fleep 
foundly,  provide  for  to-morrow.  Trufi:  no  man,  even  your  bell 
friend,  with  a fecret ; you  will  never  find  a more  faithful  guardian 
of  the  trufi;  than  yourfelf.  Let  your  misfortunes  teach  you  com- 
paffion : he  knows  the  condition  of  the  wretched,  who  has  himfelf 
been  wretched.  ExcefliVe  vehemence  creates  enmity;  exceflive 
gentlenefs,  contempt : be  neither  fo  fevere,  as  to  be  hated ; nor  fo 
mild,  as  to  be  infulted.  He  who  throws  away  advice  upon  a 
conceited  man,  himfelf  wants  an  advifer.  In  a fingle  hour  you 
may  difcover,  whether  a man  has  good  fenfe ; but  it  will  require 
many  years  to  difcover,  whether  he  has  good  temper.  Three 
things  are  unattainable ; riches  without  trouble,  fcience  without 
controverfy,  and  government  without  punifhment.  Clemency  to 
the  wicked  is  an  injury  to  the  good.  If  learning  were  banifhed 
from  the  earth,  there  would,  notwithftanding,  be  no  one  who  would 
think  himfelf  ignorant. 

The  whole  book  from  which  the  preceding  fentences  are  ex- 
tradled,  whether  written  from  the  author’s  own  conceptions,  or  com- 
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piled  from  other  fources,  deferves  to  be  read  as  an  elegant  fpe- 
cimen  of  Arabian  morals 

* Vidend.  Boulainvilller  Vie  de  Mahomet.  Erneft.  Gerhard.  deTheol.  Muhammed. 
Reland,  de  Rel.  Muham,  Renaudot.  Epift.  ad  Dacier  de  exiguo  pretio  verf.  Arab, 
in  Fab.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  812.  Friend.  Hift.  Med.  p.  ii.  p.  lo.  Compend.  Theol. 
Muham.  Ultrajedt.  1717.  8vo.  PfelFer.  Theol.  Jud.  atque  Moham,  Kruger  deFato 
Muhamm,  Lipf.  1759. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLES. 


IN  the  preceding  books  we  have  traced  the  hiflory  of  Pagan, 
Jewifh,  and  Mahometan  philofophy,  from  the  earlieft  times  to 
the  period  of  literary  and  philofophical  darknefs  called  the  Middle 
Age.  We  next  proceed  to  mark  the  progrefs  of  philofophy  among 
Chriftians  from  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift  to  the  eighth  centuiy’, 
when,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  fuffered  material  alteration  and 
corruption  in  the  Chriftian  fchools. 

Although  JESUS  CHRIST  demands  attention  and  reverence 
under  a much  more  exalted  character  than  that  of  a philofopher,  yet 
it  will  not  be  queftioned  by  thofe  who  are  more  inclined  to  regard  the 
real  nature  of  things  than  to  cavil  about  words,  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  merits,  in  the  higheft  fenfe,  the  appellation  of  philofophy. 
For  the  weighty  truths  which  it  teaches,  refpedting  God  and  man, 
are  adapted  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  m^n  the  genuine  principles 
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of  wifdom,  and  to  conducfl  them  to  true  felicity.  At  the  fame  time 
that  it  enlightens  the  underftanding,  it  interefts  the  heart ; exhi- 
biting Divine  Wifdom  in  her  faireft  form,  and  fupporting  her  au- 
thority by  the  mod  powerful  fandlions.  The  fchool  of  Chrift  is 
free  from  the  errors  and  abfurdities  with  which  the  pureft  fyftems  of 
Pagan  philofophy  abounded,  and  teaches  every  important  principle 
and  precept  of  religion  and  morals,  with  a degree  of  fimplicity,  per- 
fpicuity,  and  energy,  which,  in  connexion  with  other  more  dired: 
proofs,  affords  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  It  mud,  therefore,  be  the  intered  of  every 
one,  who  is  defirous  of  making  a right  ufe  of  his  reafon,  and  attain- 
ing true  wifdom,  to  become  a difciple  of  Chrid. 

On  thefe  grounds,  doubtlefs,  it  was,  that  the  Chridian  fathers  fo 
frequently  fpoke  of  Chridianity  under  the  title  of  True  and  Evange- 
lical Philofophy  % and  called  the  profedbrs  of  the  Chridian  faith. 
Divine  Philofophers  ^ In  this  application  of  the  term,  they  were, 
however,  far  from  meaning  to  pay  any  refpedl  to  Pagan  wifdom ; 
their  intention  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  intimate  that  the  wifdom, 
which  had  been  long  fought  in  the  fchools  of  heathen  philofophers, 
was  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  fchool  of  Chrid. 

The  founder  of  the  Chridian  faith  was  early  ranked,  both  by  the 
enemies  and  the  friends  of  Chridianity,  among  philofophers. 
Lucian  clafles  him  with  Pythagoras,  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  and 
Alexander.  Several  of  the  Platonic  philofophers  fpeak  of  him  as  a 
man  animated  by  a divine  daemon,  and  fent  from  heaven  for  the 
indrucdion  of  mankind.  The  Jews  early  accufed  him  of  pradtifmg 
magical  arts.  Some  of  the  Pagan  adverfaries  of  Chridianity  even 
aflerted  that  Chrid  was  indebted,  for  his  dodtrine,  to  the  heathen 
philofophers,  and  particularly  to  Plato '.  On  the  other  fide,  among 

Clern.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  fin.  p.  357.  Socrat.  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  27.  Theo- 
doret.  de  Cur.  Gr.  AfFeft.  1.  xii. 

Clem.  Al.  1.  c.  1.  vi.  p.  642.  I.  ii.  p.  380.  Laftant.  de  Op.  Dei.  c.  i.  p.  671. 

' Lucian.  Peregr.  t.  iv.  p.  220.  Auguft.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  xix.  c.  23.  Origen  cont. 
Celfum,  1.  vi.  p.  279.  Aug.  Epift.  34.  Conf.  Bibl.  Univ.  t.  x.  p.  402.  Balt.  Def. 
de  SS.  Peres,  !.  iv.  c.  ii. 
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the  Chriftiaiis,  falfe  flories  were  early  circulated  (probably  by  the 
Gnoftics,  in  order  to  obtain  credit  to  their  fanciful  tenets)  concern- 
ing the  fupernatural  wifdom  of  Chrift  in  his  childhood,  many  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a fuppofititious  book  * entitled,  “ The 
Gofpel  of  the  Infancy  f ’ and  other  fabulous  reports  of  a fimilar 
nature  obtained  too  much  credit  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church. 
But  if,  without  regarding  either  the  calumnies  of  infidels,  or  the 
tales  of  fuperftitious  believers,  we  adhere  to  the  fimple  account 
given  of  Jefus  Chrift  by  tlie  Evangclifts,  we  fhall  find  no  difficulty 
in  admitting,  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  to  teach  men  a kind  of 
wifdom  far  fuperior  to  the  fubtleties  of  fpeculative , philolbphy, 
and  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  and  expedfation  of  a future 
ftate ; and  confequently,  that,  whatever  refpedt  he  might  have 
claimed  as  a philofopher,  he  is  entitled  to  much  higher  regard,  as 
the  Meffenger  of  Divine  Truth,  and  the  Author  of  Eternal  Sal- 
vation. 

The  Apostles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  were  appointed  by  him  to 
teach  the  gofpel  to  all  nations,  like  their  mafter,  relied  more  upon 
the  divine  authority  which  attended  their  embafly,  than  upon  any 
human  abilities  or  attainments.  They  fpoke,  not  with  the  en- 
ticing words  of  man’s  wifdom,  but  with  the  demonflration  of  the 
fpirit,  and  with  power'’.”  So  far  were  they  from  affecfting  human 
learning,  that  they  frequently  expreffed  contempt  for  the  philofophy 
of  the  age  j becaufe  they  faw,  that  philofophers  mingled  with  the 
truth  many  falfe  opinions  and  vain  fables,  and  involved  themfelves 
in  endlefs  controverfies,  mofl  of  which  were,  in  fidl,  a mere  **  firife  of 
words.”  The  apoftle  Paul,  writing  to  the  Chriflians  at  Colofs, 
fays%  “ Beware  left  any  man  fpoil  you  through  philofophy  and 
vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Chrift.”  This  apoftle  was  not  indeed  unfur- 

“ Fabric.  Cod.  ap.  N.  T.  p.  iii.  p.  424.  t.  i.  p.  i68.  Conf.  Iren.  adv.  Haeref. 
1.  i.  c.  17. 

^ I.  Cor.  li.  6. 

* Col.  ii.  8.  Conf,  Eph.  iv.  6,  Afts  xvii.  18, 
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niflied  with  learning,  having  ftudied  Jewifh  wifdom  under  Gama- 
liel, and  having,  as  appears  from  feveral  paflages  in  his  epiftles, 
and  from  fome  incidents  in  his  life,  acquired,  probably  at  Tarfus, 
his  native  place,  a competent  knowledge  of  Greek  literature. 
But  he  difclaimed  all  confidence  in  thefe  attainments,  and  relied 
for  fuccefs  upon  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  Chrifiiian  dodtrine, 
and  the  divine  power  by  which  it  was  fupported.  And,  with 
refped:  to  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  they  were,  unqueftionably,  men 
deftitute  of  the  advantages  of  a learned  education  j the  author  of 
our  holy  religion  purpofely  choofing  his  minifters  out  of  the  clafs  of 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  that  his  caufe  might  the  more  evidently 
appear  to  depend  upon  its  own  purity  and  truth,  without  the  aid  of 
human  wifdom.  There  is,  then,  no  fufficient  reafon  for  ranking 
the  apoftles  of  Chrift,  as  fome  Chriftian  writers  have  done*,  in  the 
tlafs  of  philofophers.^ 

3 Horn.  Hift.  Phil.  1.  v.  c.  3.  See  Bp.  Horfley’s  Sermon  on  i.  Cor.  xii.  4. 

* Viclend<  Jonf.  Scr.  Hlft.  Ph.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Lamius  de  Erud.  Apoft.  c.  16.  Mifcell. 
Lipf.  Obf.  96.  t,v.  Mifcell.  Berolin.  p.  iii.  n.  ii.  Suidas,  t.  ii.  p.  97.  Heuman. 
AA.  Phil.  V.  ii.  p.  56.  Elfwich  Diff.  de  Philof.  viris  fac,  temere  affidt.  Sandii  Interp, 
Paradox,  p.  151.  Clerici  iu  Joan,  Ev.  c.  i. 
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CHAP  II. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  F A T H E R'>, 
CONSIDERED  IN  GENERAL. 


After  the  example  of  the  apoflles,  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, who  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Apostolic 
Men,  were  more  defiroiis  to  teach  the  divine  dodlrine  which  they  had 
received  from  Jefus  Chrift  in  fimplicity  and  truth,  than  to  render 
themfelves  illuftrious  by  any  difplay  of  human  learning.  They  had 
no  other  defign,  than  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  Chrift  and  his 
gofpel  in  the  world  ^ and  they  executed  this  defign  with  fimplicity, 
fidelity,  and  magnanimity,  without  the  aid  of  rhetorical  embellifh- 
ments,  or  philofophical  refinement.  Their  genuine  epiftles,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  bear 
many  marks  of  that  fincerity  and  zeal,  which  fo  eminently  difHn- 
guifhed  the  writings  of  the  apoflles.  But  fome  pieces  are  afcribed 
to  the  Apoflolic  Men,  which  carry  with  them  many  internal  proofs 
of  forgery.  To  this  clafs  belong  “ The  fecond  Epiflle  of  Clemens 
Romanus  j”  “ The  Apoflolic  Canons “ The  Apoflolic  Conflitu- 
tions }”  **  The  Recognitions  of  Clement;”  “The  Clementines;” 
“ The  Larger  Epiflles  of  Ignatius;”  “ The  Epiflle  of  Barnabas;” 
and  “ The  Shepherd  of  Hermas.”  The  Clementines,  and  Recog- 
nitions of  Clement,  were  probably  written  in  the  third  century,  by 
fome  Jewifh  Chriflian  of  Alexandria,  who  made  Clemens  fpeak  the 
language  of  an  Alexandrian  philofopher,  in  hopes  of  defeating  the 
philofophers  with  their  own  weapons:  But  this  pradlice  of  cor- 
rupting the  fimplicity  of  the  apoflolic  dodlrine  commenced  much 
earlier  than  the  third  century.  The  firfl  witneffes  of  Chriflianity 
had  fcarcely  left  the  world,  when  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  appeared  ; 
a work  too  flrongly  marked  with  the  chara(fler  of  philofophical 
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fanaticifm  to  be  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  an  apoftolic 
man.  The  writer  of  this  work  certainly  borrowed  from  the  Pla- 
tonic fchools,  or  from  the  Jewifh  Cabbalifts,  his  doCtrines  of  a good 
or  bad  angel  attending  every  man,  and  producing  all  his  virtuous  or 
vicious  inclinations  j and  of  a peculiar  angel  appointed  to  prefide 
over  each  animal 

The  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  foon  departed  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  apoflolic  age,  and  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  two  caufes : firft,  the 
practice,  which  at  that  time  fo  generally  prevailed,  of  clothing  the 
doctrines  of  religion  in  an  allegorical  drefsj  and  fecondly,  the 
habit  of  fubtle  fpeculation,  which  the  more  learned  converts  from 
Paganifm  brought  with  them  from  the  fchools  of  philofophy. 

The  practice  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  the  Jews  had 
learned  from  the  Egyptians,  and  which,  before  the  time  of  Chrift 
was  common  among  them,  the  early  converts  to  Chriftianity 
brought  out  of  the  Jewifli  into  the  Chriftian  church.  Some  traces 
of  this  method  of  interpretation  we  find  in  the  New  Teitament, 
particularly  in  St.  Paul’s  argument  againft  the  Jewifh  advocates  for 
the  perpetual  and  univerfal  obligation  of  the  Mofaic  Ritual,  drawn, 
from  the  hiftory  of  Abraham,  in  the  epifile  to  the  Galatians  and 
in  the  typical  application  of  the  ceremonial  appointments  of  Mofes 
to  the  Chriftian  inftitution,  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  a 
lefs  fober  and  judicious  ufe  was  made  of  this  kind  of  language  by 
the  Chriftian  fathers.  This  was  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with 
thofe  Gentile  converts  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Alexandrian 
fchools,  where,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  the  feveral  fyftems  of  phi- 
lofophy were  mixed  and  confounded;  and  with  thofe  Jewifh 
Chriftians,  who,  by  the  fame  means,  had  been  inftruCled  in  the 
Cabbaliftic  doCtrines,  which,  before  this  time,  had  fprung  up  in 
Egypt,  and  paffed  thence  into  Judea.  Several  of  thofe  feCls  of 

» L.  i.  Mand.  6.  v.  iv.  c.  2.  Hieron.  in  Habac.  1.  i.  ad  c.  i.  14.  Conf.  Plut.  de 
Tranq.  Anim.  t.  ii.  p.  263.  Theodor,  de  Cur.  Gr.  Affe<5t.  S.  3.  Cenforin.  deDie 
Nat,  c.  3.  Philo  de  Anim.  c.  3.  Cabbal.  denud,  t.  i.  p.  3.  p.  121. 

*»  C.  iv.  V,  22. 
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Chriftians,  who  were  called  Heretics,  particularly  the  Valentinian 
Gnoftics,  made  ufe  of  allegorical  language  to  difguife  the  unnatural 
alliance  which  they  had  introduced  between  the  fanciful  dogmas  of 
the  Oriental  philofophy,  and  the  fimple  dodtrine  of  Chrift.  'I'he 
orthodox  fathers  of  the  church,  too,  defended  themfelves  with  the 
fame  armour,  both  againfl  heretics  and  infidels ; applying,  with  more 
ingenuity  than  judgment,  the  fymbolical  method  of  interpretation  to 
the  facred  fcriptures.  In  the  fame  manner  in  which  Philo  and 
other  Alexandrian  Jews  had  corrupted  the  Jewilh  church,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  other  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
in  the  fecond  century,  introduced  error  and  corruption  into  the 
church  of  Chrift\ 

The  light  of  Chriftianity  having,  by  this  time,  been  fpread  through 
a great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  learned  men,  who  had  Rudied 
and  profeffed  philofophy,  tired  of  the  fruitlefs  difputes  which  had  fo 
long  been  carried  on  among  the  Grecian  fe<fts,  and  difgufled  with 
the  infamous  and  fraudulent  pradlices  of  many  who  called  themfelves 
philofophers,  pafled  over  to  another  mafter,  from  whom,  on  account 
of  thofe  characters  of  divinity  which  they  faw  flamped  upon  his 
doctrine,  they  alfured  themfelves  of  receiving  that  fatisfaCtion,  which 
they  had  in  vain  fought  in  the  fchools  of  Pagan  wifdom.  Comparing 
the  obfcurity  and  barrennefs  of  the  fpeculations  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  with  the  perfpicuity  and  utility  of  the  doCtrlne  taught 
by  Jefus  Chrift,  they  plainly  fiw,  that  darknefs  was  not  further  from 
light,  than  the  vanity  of  gentile  philofophy  from  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion. 

It  evidently  appears  from  Juftin  Martyr’s  dialogue  with  Trypho  the 
Jew  that  this  comparifon  of  gentile  philofophy  with  Chriftian 
wifdom  was  one  of  the  principal  confiderations  which  induced  him, 
and  other  philofophers,  to  become  converts  to  Chriftianity.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  when  thefe  learned  men  undertook  the  defence  of 
Chriftianity  againft  the  gentile  philofophers,  who  fupported  the  filling 
caufe  ofPaganifm  by  fophiftry,  impofture,  and  violence,  they  chiefly 

® Huet.  Origen.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  Whitby  on  the  Interpretation  ttf  Scripture,  LonJ.  1714* 

* P.  21 7,  Sic. 
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employed  themfelves  in  expofing  the  futility  and  abfurdity  of  the 
Pagan  religion  and  philofophy,  and  in  difplaying  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Chriftian  dodlrine  above  that  which  had  been  taught  in  the  moil 
celebrated  Grecian  fchools.  This  is  the  main  drift  of  thofe  apo- 
logies for  Chriftianity,  which  were  written  by  J uftin  Martyr>  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Hermias,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Hippo- 
Iitus,  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  other  Greeks  ; and  by  Tertullian,  Mi- 
nucius  Felix,  Cyprian,  Arnoblus,  Ladlantius,  Julius  Firmicus,  and 
other  Latin  fathers : writings  to  which  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity 
was  at  that  time  much  indebted,  and  which,  even  in  the  prefent 
day,  if  read  with  a due  attention  to  the  ftate  of  philofophy  and  reli- 
gion at  the  period  in  which  they  were  written,  will  amply  repay  the 
labour  of  a diligent  perufal. 

Rejedlmg  with  contempt  the  whole  apparatus  of  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion,  the  Chriftian  fathers  naturally  transferred  the  averlion  which 
they  conceived  againft  this  antient  monument  of  human  folly,  to 
thofe  fyftems  of  philofophy  which  they  law  employed  by  the  learned 
in  its  fupport.  Juflin  Martyr^  expofes  the  abfurdities  of  the  poeti- 
cal theology  of  the  Pagans,  and  undertakes  to  prove,  that  their  phi- 
lofophicai  dodtrine  concerning  divine  natures  was  not  lefs  abfurd. 
All  the  early  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  labour  to  overturn  the 
principles  upon  which  the  feveral  Grecian  fedls  were  founded,  and  to 
Ihow  that  they  were  inconliftent  with  each  other,  and  with  truth  and 
reafon.  Such  was  their  zeal  in  this  argument,  that  they  did  not 
fpare  even  Plato  himfelf,  whom,  neverthelefs,  they  acknowledged  to 
have  thought  more  judicioufly  and  profoundly  upon  divine  fubjedls 
than  any  other  philofopher 

It  was  a circumltanee  which  greatly  increafed  the  averlion  of  the 
Chriftian  fathers  to  Pagan  fyftems,  that  they  faw  innumerable 
hereiies  fpringing  up  in  the  church,  which  arofe  from  the  Oriental 
philofophy,  as  it  was  taught  in  Egypt,  in  conjundlion  with  Pytha-- 

* Cohort,  ad  Grascos.. 

Tertull.  adv.  Nationcs,  1.  ii.  Ladlant.  Int.  Div.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  Cyprian.  Epift.  55. 
Aug.  De  Civ,  D.  1.  viii.  Theodor.  Therap,  1.  v. 
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goric  and-  Platonic  dogmas  \ The  dreams  of  the  Orientalifts  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature  were  multiplied  without  end  by  the 
Chriftian  Gnoftics,  particularly  by  Valentine,  the  founder  of  a fcdl 
which  arofe  in  the  fecond  century,  and  fpread  through  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Alia  Minor*’.  This  fanatic  conceived  the  divine  nature  to  be  a 
vail  abyfs,  in  the  pleroma  or  fulnefs  of  which  exifted,  as  emanations 
from  the  lirlt  fountain  of  being,  ^ons  of  different  orders  and  de- 
grees. The  fource  of  iEons  Valentine  called  Bython.  To  this  he 
united  a principal,  which  he  called  Ennoia,  or  Sige:  from  the  union 
of  thefe  he  fuppofed  to  be  produced  Nous  and  Alctheia,  and  from 
thefe,  in  fuccellion.  Logos,  Ambropos,  and  Ecclejia-,  among  the  remote 
defeendants  of  whom  was  Jefus  Chrld;,  and  below  him  the  Demi- 
urgus,  or  creator  of  the  world,  who  held  the  middle  place  between 
God  and  the  material  world.  This  fanciful  fyftem  (fimilar  to  that 
of  the  Jewilh  Cabbala,  and  doubtlefs  derived  from  the  fame  fource, 
the  Oriental  doftrine  of  emanation ")  was  highly  difplealing  to  thofe 
Chriftian  fathers  who  were  difpofed  to  think  more  foberly  and  re- 
verently concerning  the  divine  nature.  When  they  faw  the  do(ftrinc 
of-Chrift  corrupted  by  fuch  abfurd  fidlions,  they  were  naturally  led 
to  inveigh  againft  that  filfe  philofophy,  from  which  they  fuppofed 
them  to  have  originated. 

Notwithftanding  the  proofs  with  which  the  writings  of  the  Chrif- 
tian fathers  abound,  of  their  enmity  to  Pagan  philofophy,  confidered 
as  a fyftem  of  doctrines  oppofed  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  many  among  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  Grecian  fefts,  and,  after  their  converlion,  endeavoured 

• Iren.  adv.  Her.  1.  ii.  c.  14.  Tertull.  Prasfer.  c.  7.  de  Anim.  c.  17.  Pfeudo- 
Orig.  Philofophum.  1.  i.  p,  5. 

Iren.  I.  iii.  c.3.  Tertull.  contr.  Valent.  Juflin.  M.  Dial.  cum.  Tryph  .p.  349. 

* The  Valentinian  herefy  is  fuppofed  by  Irenaeus  * and  other  Chriftian  fathers,  and  by 
feveral  modern  writers,  through  their  inattention  to  Oriental  learning,  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  philofophy ; but  the  contrary  is  evident  from  the  fimilarity 
of  this  herefy  to  the  Cabbaliftic  fyftem,  which  has  been  thewn  to  be  of  Oriental  origin; 
and  from  the  teftimony  of  Theodotus,  whofe  account  of  the  Valentinian  and  other 
Gnoftic  herefies  f is  entitled,  An  Epitome  of  the  DoSirhie  ealled  Oriental  in  the  time  if 
Valentinian, 


* H*ref.  I.  ii.  c.  14. 


4 Apud,  Op.  Clem.  Alex,  et  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  loj. 
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to  render  their  knowledge  of  philofophy  fubfervient  to  the  Chriftian 
caufe.  Having  been  in  their  youth  inftrudted  in  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing, they  now  borrowed,  from  the  Pagan  fchools,  weapons  in  defence 
of  Chriftianity.  They  examined  in  detail  the  tenets  of  antient  philo- 
fophers,  that,  where  they  found  them  erroneous,  they  might  expofe 
their  futility,  and  hence  difplay  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion;  and  that  where  they  appeared  confonant  to  truth,  they 
might  make  ufe  of  them,  in  their  catechetical  inftrudions,  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  their  pupils  for  the  reception  of  the  do(ftrines  of 
divine  revelation.  This  latter  ufe  of  philofophy  was  frequent  in  the 
Chriftian  fchools  of  Alexandria,  conducted  by  Clemens,  Pant^nus, 
Origen,  and  others.  Thefe  Chriftian  philofophers  did  not  fcruple  to 
avail  themfelves  of  all  the  helps,  which  their  learning  afforded 
them,  in  the  exercife  of  the  arts  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  They  induf- 
trioully  enriched  their  writings  with  the  moral  doftrines  and  precepts 
of  the  antients,  as  far  as  they  would  coalefce  with  the  Chriftian  in- 
ftitutes.  Without  addicfting  themfelves  to  any  fed;  of  heathen  phi- 
lofophers, they  feleded  from  each  whatever  they  judged  to  be  con- 
liftent  with  the  dodrine  of  their  divine  mafter,  and  capable  of  for- 
warding the  great  end  of  their  office  as  teachers  of  Chriftianity.  In 
fine,  from  the  time  that  the  fimplicity  of  the  apoftolic  age  was  for- 
faken,  the  Chriftian  fathers  ftudied  the  writings  of  the  antients, 
firft,  to  furnifti  themfelves  with  weapons  againft  their  adverfaries; 
next,  to  fupport  the  Chriftian  dodrine,  by  maintaining  its  confo- 
nancy  to  reafon,  and  its  fuperiority  to  the  moft  perfed  fyftems 
of  Pagan  wifdom ; and  laftly,  to  adorn  themfelves  with  the 
embelliftiments  of  erudition  and  eloquence  Bafil  wrote  a dif- 
tind  treatife,  upon  the  benefits  which  young  perfons  might  re- 
ceive from  reading  the  writings  of  heathens His  pupil,  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  his  panegyric  on  Origen,  infifts  largely  upon 
the  fame  topic ; highly  commending  him  for  having,  after  the 
example  of  his  preceptor  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  induftrioufly  in.- 
ftruded  his  pupils  in  philofophy.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
Greek  learning,  of  every  kind,  was  at  a very  early  period  admitted 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  278.  Hieron.  Ep.  84.  ad  Magn. 
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into  the  Chriftlan  fchools ; not,  however,  without  repeated  cautions 
to  young  perfons,  to  diftinguifh  carefully  between  the  true  and  the 
falfe,  the  ufeful  and  the  pernicious,  in  the  writings  of  the  antients, 
and  always  to  keep  human  learning  in  due  fubordination  to  divine 
Wifdom  \ 

The  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  are  then,  neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  confidered  as  by  profeffion  philofophers,  nor,  on  the 
bther,  to  be  denied  the  credit  of  any  acquaintance  with  philofopliy. 
Their  great  objedt  was  to  apply  philofophy  to  the  illuftration,  con- 
firmation, and  defence  of  divine  revelation.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, to  fearch  in  their  writings  for  philofophical  tenets,  raifed  upon 
rational  principles,  and  fupported  by  logical  arguments  ; nor  ihall  we 
find  among  them,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  any  philofophical  fedtarians,  fuch 
as  Speufippus  and  Xenocrates  were  among  the  antient,  or  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry  among  the  modern,  Platonifls.  But,  though  they  were 
not  properly  philofophers,  it  mufl  not  be  inferred,  that  they  gave  no 
preference  to  any  particular  fedt.  Whilfl  they  were  averfe  to  the 
Grecian  philofophy  in  general,  as  inimical  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and 
inveighed  againft  every  Pagan  fyftem,  as  containing  many  things 
contrary  to  the  true  dodtrine  of  Chrifl,  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  every  fedt  taught  fome  principles  not  inconfillcnt 
with  this  dodtrine,  and  were  molt  inclined  to  flivour  thofe  fedts 
which  taught  tenets  moft  confonant  to  it. 

Throughout  the  various  fyftems  of  philofophy,  the  Chrlflian  fa- 
thers law  many  truths  difperfed,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reafon,  and  which,  therefore,  they  believed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  feriptures,  or  to  have  beeji 
rays  of  heavenly  wifdom  originally  proceeding  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  divine  revelation.  Thefe  relics  of  facred  truth,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  fcattered  through  the  various  fedls  of  philofophy,  they 
were  exceedingly  delirous  to  colledt,  and  to  incorporate  with  the 
dodtrine  of  Chriftianity.  Hence  the  high  encomiums,  which  we 
frequently  meet  with  in  their  writings,  upon  this  kind  of  Ecledlic 
philofophy.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  fays'", *  **  I do  not  call  that  philo- 

* Greg.  Naz.  Carm.  i.  p,  33.  ^ Strom.  1.  i,  p,  288. 
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fophy,  which  either  the  Stoics,  the  Platonifls,  the  Epicureans,  or  the 
Peripatetics,  fingly  teach ; but  whatever  dogmas  are  found  in  each 
feft  to  be  true,  and  conducive  to  the  knowledge  and  pradlice  of  piety 
and  juflice,  thefe,  colledted  into  one  fyftem,  I call  philofophy.” 
Juftin  Martyr%  Gregory  Thaumaturgush  and  Ladlantius^  exprefs  the 
fame  fentiment.  We  are  not,  however,  to  confound  the  Ecledtic  philo- 
fophy of  the  Chriftian  fathers  with  that  of  the  Ammonian  fchool ; 
iince  the  former  were  diredted  in  their  feledtion  by  a notion  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  that  whatever  was  valuable  in  Pagan  philofophy  was 
the  remnant  of  fome  former  revelation  from  the  or  had 

been  purloined  from  the  Hebrews  or  Chriftians,  and  might  therefore 
be  fairly  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  Chriftian  church. 

By  comparing  the  preceding  obfervations,  we  may  eafily  account 
for  the  different,  and  apparently  contradidtory,  language  which  the 
Chriftian  fathers  held  concerning  the  gentile  philofophy:  fome  of 
them,  particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Auguftine,  fpeaking  of 
heathen  wifdom  as  lawful  fpoil,  which  may  be  ufefully  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  church,  and  of  certain  philofophers,  as  being,  in 
their  notions  of  the  divine  nature,  almoft  Chriftians ; whilft  others 
reprefent  heathen  philofophy  as  fo  pernicious  and  mifchievous  in  its 
nature,  that  it  could  only  be  the  v/ork  of  the  devil.  In  order  to  re- 
concile thefe  feeming  inconfiftencies,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  wherever  the  Chriftian  fathers  fpoke  in  commendation  of  phi- 
lofophy, they  meant  to  limit  their  approbation  to  certain  truths, 
which  they  conceived  to  have  been  originally  communicated  by  di- 
vine revelation ; but  that,  when  they  inveighed  againft  it,  their  cen- 
fure  fell  upon  thofe  fyftematic  maffes  of  error,  which  they  afcribed  to 
human  invention. 

The  virulence  with  which  the  fupporters  of  Pagan  fuperftition 
affaulted  Chriftian ity,  fometimes  led  its  advocates,  in  return,  to  load 
the  gentile  philofophy  with  invedlives,  which,  though  they  may  be  in 
part  excufed,  cannot  be  juftified.  Their  contempt  and  indignation 
did  not,  however,  fall  indifcriminately  upon  every  fedt  ^ they  eftimat- 

* Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  218.  •*  In  Orig.  p.  10.  « Inft.  I.  vii.  a 7. 
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ed  the  merit  of  each  by  its  fuppofed  affinity  to  revelation,  in  the  purity 
of  its  dodlrine  concerning  God  and  divine  things.  Hence  their  fevered; 
cenfures  were  pointed  againft  the  Peripatetic  and  Epicurean  fedls.  The 
dod;rines  of  the  Peripatetics  concerning  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
Eternity  of  the  World,  chiefly  excited  their  averfion  againfl;  this  feed; ; 
but,  befides  this,  they  were  much  difpleafed  with  Arifliotle,  for  having 
furniffied  heretics  and  infidels  with  the  weapons  of  fophiftry.  The 
lyftem  of  Epicurus,  which  excluded  the  Deity  from  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  admitted  no  expedlation  of  a future  flate,  fo  di- 
redtly  contradicted  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, that  it  is  not  furprifing  that  it  ffiould  have  awakened  great 
indignation  in  the  friends  of  Chriftianity,  efpecially  as  they  mifap- 
prehended  the  nature  of  his  moral  dodtrine,  and  credited  the  calum- 
nies, which  had  long  before  this  time  been  circulated,  concerning  his 
perfonal  character. 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  among  the  Chriftian  fathers, 
advocates  for  different  feCts  of  Grecian  philofophy.  After  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Ammonian  feCt,  when  Origen  and  his  followers, 
with  many  others,  favoured  the  EcleCtic  method  of  philofophifing, 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  Alexandrian  fchools,  they  eafily 
perfuaded  themfelves,  that  as  a coalition  had  in  thefe  fchools  been 
effected  between  Plato  and  Ariflotle,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ac- 
complifh  a fimilar  coalition  between  Jefus  Chriff  and  Ariflotle. 
Others  reafoned  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpeCt  to  the  doCtrines  of 
Stoicifm.  The  Epicurean  was  almofl  the  only  feCt,  which  met  with 
no  patrons  among  the  Chriftian  fathers. 

But  the  feCt,  which,  for  the  reafons  already  affigned,  obtained 
mofl  favour  in  the  Chriftian  fchool,  was  the  Platonic.  None  of  the 
Chriflian  fathers,  indeed,  entertained  fuch  an  opinion  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Platonic  fyflem,  as  to  fubferibe  implicitly  to  its  principles 
and  tenets;  but  they  imagined,  that  they  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  many  divine  truths,  which  he  had  received,  either  direClly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  Hebrews,  and  which  they  had  therefore  a rio-lit 
to  transfer  from  the  Academy  to  the  Church,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Eufebius,  and  Augufline,  were  fo  flrongly  prepoffefled  with  this  no- 
tion. 
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tion,  that  they  fancied  a wonderful  fimilarity  between  the  theology  of 
Plato  and  that  of  Mofcs.  Clemens®  fpeaks  of  Plato  as  the  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Hebrews,  whofe  dodlrine  concerning  Gods,  and  Virtue, 
and  a Future  State,  agrees  with  that  of  the  fcriptures  : with  Nume- 
nius,  he  calls  Plato  the  Athenian  Mofes ; and  he  even  afferts,  that 
Plato,  in  his  Theaetetus,  defcribes  the  Chriftian  life.  Eufebius,  in 
his  Preparatio  Kv angelica'^ ^ “ Evangelical  Preparation,”  quotes  many 
paffages  from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  to  fhew  how  nearly  his  fenti- 
ments  and  language  approach  to  thofe  of  the  facred  writings.  Au- 
gufline,  in  fome  parts  of  his  works,  prefers  Plato  to  every  other 
heathen  writer ; and  contends,  that,  in  many  particulars,  efpecially 
thofe  which  relate  to  God,  he  was  a Chriftian  philofopher.  He 
afterwards,  in  a diftind:  chapter,  inquires  whence  Plato  derived  that 
knowledge,  by  which  he  fo  nearly  approximated  to  the  Chriftian 
dodrine.  Having  in  a former  work  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
Plato,  in  his  journey  into  Egypt,  had  either  converfed  with  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  or  read  the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  he  now  retrads  this 
opinion,  becaufe  he  finds,  upon  further  examination,  that  Plato  was 
born  near  a hundred  years  after  Jeremiah  was  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  Greek  verfion  of  the  Jewifh  law  was  made  under  the  Ptolemies, 
about  fixty  years  after  Plato’s  death  and  fubftitutes,  in  its  dead,  an 
unfupported  conjedure,  that  Plato  received  his  information  concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  fcriptures,  by  converfing  with  fome  learned  inter- 
preter of  the  law. 

This  opinion  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  Plato’s  theology  was 
entertained  on  grounds  equally  precarious  with  the  conjedures  of 
Augufliine,  by  the  general  body  of  the  Chriftian  fathers.  They 
thought,  that  Plato,  during  his  refidence  in  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Jewilhi  law,  of  which  they  believed, 
but  without  any  fufficient  authority,  that  a Greek  verfion  had  been 
made  prior  to  that  of  the  Septuagint  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
They  conceived,  that  Pythagoras,  in  his  Oriental  journey,  mufi:  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  converfing  with  the  Jewilh  prophets. 
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and  that  through  his  fchools  the  dodtrine  of  Mofes  mull  have  pafled 
to  Plato.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  obferving  the 
dodlrine,  which  was  at  this  time  received  among  the  Jews,  with  the 
Platonifm  of  the  Alexandrian  fchools.  For,  from  the  age  of  Arif- 
tobulus,  the  Jews  had,  as  we  have  feen,  admitted  .Egyptian,  Ori- 
ental, and  Platonic  dogmas  into  an  intimate  alliance  w'ith  the  fimple 
dodtrine  of  their  facred  books;  and,  in  order  to  give  credit  and  au- 
thority to  the  innovation,  had  pretended  that  Mofes  was  the  original 
author  of  this  philofophy.  This  was  maintained  by  all  the  learned 
Egyptian  Jews,  particularly  by  Philo ; and  from  thefe,  the  notion 
would  naturally  pafs  over  to  the  Chriftians,  by  many  of  whom, 
doubtlefs,  it  was  entertained  before  their  converfion  to  Christianity. 

After  what  has  been  already  fuggefted,  in  preceding  parts  of  this 
work,  to  Shew  the  improbability  of  the  opinion,  that  Pythagoras  or 
Plato  were  inftrudted  by  the  Hebrews,  and  to  account  for  the  pains 
which  Philo  and  other  platonifing  Jews  took  to  give  their  notions 
the  fandlion  of  a divine  origin,  it  is  unnecefl'ary  here  to  enlarge  upon 
the  fubjedt.  We  Shall  only  remark,  that,  in  forming  this  opinion, 
there  were  two  points  in  which  the  fathers  were  greatly  deceived : 
firft,  in  fuppofing  that  the  Jews  freely  communicated  their  dodlrines 
to  their  neighbours,  when  it  appears  from  their  whole  hilfory,  that 
they  ftudioufly  feparated  themfelves,  in  all  religious  concerns,  from 
the  heathens;  fecondly,  in  conceiving  that  the  Platonifm  which 
was  at  that  time  profcfled  was  the  genuine  dodlrine  of  Plato*. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a ffrong  prediledtion  for  Platonic 
tenets  prevailed  among  thofe  Alexandrian  philolbphers,  who  became 
converts  to  the  Chriflian  faith.  Thefe  philofophers,  who,  whilll 
they  corrupted  the  fyftem,  had  been  accuflomed  to  entertain  the 
highest  reverence  for  the  name,  of  Plato,  eaiily  credited  the  report, 
that  the  dodlrine  of  Plato  concerning  the  divine  nature  had  been  de- 
rived from  revelation,  and  hence  thought  themfelves  juStihed  in  at- 
tempting a coalition  between  Plato  and  Jefus  ChriSl.  A union  of 
Platonic  and  Christian  dodlrines  was  certainly  attempted  in  the 

^ Juft.  M.  Cohort,  ad  Graec.  Clem.  Adm.  ad  Gent.  p.  477.  Stromat.  1.  i.  p.  305. 
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fecond  century,  by  Juftin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  in  whofe  writings  we  frequently  meet  with  Platonic  fenti- 
ments  and  language  ^ and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  corruption  took 
its  rife  ftill  earlier.  In  oppofing  the  GnofHc  herehcs,  thofe  Chrif- 
tian  teachers  who  had  been  inftrudted  in  the  Alexandrian  doftrines, 
adopted  from  them  whatever  they  thought  confonant  to  Chriftian 
truth,  and  favourable  to  their  caufe.  From  the  time  that  Ammo- 
nius  Sacca,  in  order  to  recommend  his  Ecledlic  fyflem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Chriftians,  accommodated  his  language  to  the  opinions  which 
were  then  received  among  them,  the  mifchief  rapidly  increafed. 
Origen,  and  other  Chriftians  who  ftudied  in  his  fchool,  were  fo  far 
duped  by  this  artifice,  as  to  imagine  that  they  difcovered,  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  Platonifts,  traces  of  a pure  dodtrine  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature,  which,  on  the  ground  above-mentioned,  they  judged 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  incorporate  into  the  Chriftian  faith.  Enter- 
ing  upon  the  office  of  Chriftian  teachers  under  the  bias  of  a ftrong 
partiality  for  Plato  and  his  dodtrine,  they  tindlured  the  minds  of  their 
difciples  with  the  fame  prejudice,  and  thus  difleminated  Platonic 
notions,  as  Chriftian  truths ; doubtlefs,  little  aware  how  far  this 
pradtice  would  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  howmuch 
confufion  and  diftention  it  would  occafion  in  the  Chriftian  church. 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the  general  charadter  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  it  remains  that  we  offer  a few  re- 
marks concerning  their  merit  in  the  diftindt  branches  of  philofophy; 
dialedlics,  phyfics,  and  morals. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  early  teachers  of  the 
Chriftian  church  were  honeft  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  caufe  of 
Chrift;  and  that  many  of  their  apologies  difcover  an  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance v/ith  antient  philofophy  and  learning,  and  ferve  to  caft 
much  light  upon  the  philofophical  and  theological  hiftory  of  preced- 
ing times.  But  it  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  candidly  confefted,  that 
in  the  heat  of  controverfy,  they  not  only  fell  into  various  miftakes, 
but  made  ufe  of  unfatisfadiory  methods  of  reafoning,  which  betray 
imbecility  of  judgment,  or  inattention  to  the  principles  and  rules  of 
good  writing.  Corredlnefs  and  ftrength  of  argument  are  excellen- 
cies 
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cies  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  On  the 
contrary,  their  works  furnifh  innumerable  examples  of  feeble  rea- 
foning,  of  interpretations  of  fcripture  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
reconcile  with  good  fenfe,  and  of  a carelefs  admilTion  of  fpurious 
writings  as  genuine  authorities.  Photius,  who  was  a writer  of  found 
judgment,  complains  that  Irenaeus  obfcured  the  doctrines  of  religion 
by  illegitimate  reafoning  k And  this  charge  is  applicable  to  many 
other  of  the  Chriftian  fathers.  Ladlantius  affords  a curious  fpe- 
cimen  of  futile  reafoning,  when,  in  order  to  demonftrate  theabfurdity 
of  worfhipping  idols,  he  fays  ‘’j  “ When  men  take  an  oath,  they 
look  up  to  heaven  : they  do  not  feek  God  under  their  feet;  becaufe 
whatever  lies  below  them  mufl  neceffarily  be  inferior  to  them;  but 
they  feek  him  on  high,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  greater  than  man 
except  what  is  above  him ; but  God  is  greater  than  man ; he  is 
therefore  above,  and  not  beneath  him,  and  to  be  fought,  not  in  the 
lower  but  the  higher  regions  ; whence  it  is  evident,  that  images 
formed  of  flones  dug  out  of  the  earth  cannot  be  proper  objedls  of 
worfhip.”  The  puerility  of  this  method  of  arguing  is  fufficiently 
obvious  without  any  comment.  Much  falfe  reafoning  of  the 
fame  kind  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Arnobius,  Jerom,  and 
others. 

Several  caufes  may  be  afligned  for  the  defedts,  which  every  accu- 
rate obferver  mufl  remark,  in  the  method  of  reafoning  adopted  by 
thefe  writers.  Their  injudicious  zeal  induced  them  to  grafp  at  ev'ery 
fliadow  of  argument  againfl  their  opponents ; and  their  w^ant  of 
flcill  in  the  art  of  reafoning  led  them  often  to  miftake  fliadows  for 
realities.  Their  fondnefs  for  allegory  dazzled  and  confounded  their 
underflandings,  fo  that  they  were  unable  to  diflinguifli  between 
fanciful  refemblances  and  folid  arguments.  They  had  not  learned 
to  diftinguifh  accurately  between  the  light  of  revelation,  and  that  of 
reafon ; and  therefore  fuppofed,  that  their  reverence  for  the  former 
obliged  them  to  depreciate  and  vilify  the  latter.  Ambrofe,  a learned 
man  but  a bad  logician,  advifed',  that,  in  difputes  where  faith  is 

=*  Cod.  120.  p.  !6i.  Inftit.  div.  I.  ii.  c.  19. 

Dc  Fide,  1.  i.  c.  5. 
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concerned,  reafon  jfhould  be  laid  alide.  Bafil*  called  reafoning,  The 
devil’s  work'y  and  refuted  the  heretic  Eumonus  by  pleading,  that 
his  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  categories  of  Ariftotle,  and  that 
the  wifdom  of  this  world  was  deceitful.  Others,  who  admitted  the 
lawfulnefs  of  ufing  the  weapons  of  Ariftotelian  logic  in  defence  of 
Chriftianity,  contended  that  Chriftians  were  polTefled  of  a better 
logic,  confifting  in  the  demonftration  of  the  fpirit ; and  that  they 
who  poffelfed  this,  might  defend  their  caufe  without  the  arms  of 
human  reafon.  Whihl  the  fathers  thought  reafon  of  fo  little  value, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  their  reafonings  were  frequently  injudicious  and 
inaccurate 

It  muft  be  here  mentioned,  as  another  proof  at  leaft  of  their  want 
of  judgment,  that  the  Chriftian  fathers  gave  eafy  credit  to  falfe  tales, 
and  received,  without  careful  examination,  fuppolititious  writings, 
which  they  obtruded  upon  others,  and  to  which  they  referred  as 
fufficient  authorities Nor  is  it  poffible  to  exculpate  them  from  the 
charge  of  having  made  ufe  of,  and  even  juftified,  diflioneft  arts  and 
pious  frauds,  after  the  example  of  their  adverfaries.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  flyle  in  which  their  works  are  written  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  tumid  and  puerile.  In  fearch  of  the  dazzling  ornaments  of 
falfe  eloquence,  they  frequently  loft  themfelves  in  the  clouds  of  ob- 
fcurity.  Innumerable  paffages  occur  in  their  popular  writings, 
particularly  in  the  Homilies  of  Chryfoftom,  which  are  more  adapted 
to  captivate  the  wondering  attention  of  the  ignorant  populace,  than 
to  imprefs  a judicious  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  writer’s  good  lenfe 
and  accuracy.  Gregory  Nazianzen  complains,  that,  in  his  time, 
fimple  and  natural  eloquence  was  loft,  and  that  a thirft  after  novelty 
had  led  writers  into  lamentable  confufion  and  obfcurity 

With  refpedt  to  Phyfics,  little  was  to  be  expedted  on  this  fubjedl 
from  writers  who  were  fo  deeply  engaged  in  theological  labours. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  errors  into  which  many  of  the  antients  had 

^ Contr.  Eumon.  p.  17.  **  Orig.  adv.  Celf.  I.  i.  c.  5. 

* Fabric.  Obferv.  ad  Cod.  Apocr.  Vet.  et  Nov.  Teft. 

■*  Phot.  Cod.  170.  Hieron.  Ep-  34.  ad  Nep.  Greg.  Naz.  Enchir.  Athanas.  Conf. 
Dallaeutn  de  Ufu  Patrum,  1.  i.  Cleric.  Art.  Crit.  t.  i.  p.  iu  § l.  c.  17.  Petav.  ad 
Epiph.  Haer.  59.  p.  244. 
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fallen,  through  their  ill-condu(fted  inquiries  into  nature,  gave  the 
Chriftian  teachers  a diftafte  for  fpeculations  of  this  kind.  They 
thought  it  a mere  wafte  of  time  to  fearch  after  the  immediate  caufes 
of  natural  appearances,  when  they  might  be  employed  in  fludying 
the  dodlrines  and  duties  of  religion.  “ It  is  not,”  fays  Eufebius  % 
“ through  ignorance  of  thofe  fubjedfs  which  are  fo  much  admired, 
but  through  a convidtion  of  their  futility,  that  we  almofl  entirely 
negledl  them,  in  order  to  apply  our  minds  to  more  ufeful  labours.” 
This  contempt  of  phyfical  inquiries,  which  was  common  among  the 
fathers,  will  account  for  the  egregious  miftakes  which  are  found  in 
the  commentaries  upon  thofe  parts  of  fcripture,  where  fubjedls  of 
natural  hiflory  or  philofophy  are  occafionally  introduced.  Cofmes, 
an  Egyptian  monk,  wrote  a work entitled  “ Chriftian  Topography,” 
in  which  he  maintained,  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  plane,  and  not 
fpherical,  and  upon  this  fuppofition  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  celeflial  phcenomena^  The  author  of  T^he  Fhyjiologyy  falfely 
afcribed  to  Epiphanius,  and  inferted  in  his  works treats  of  animals 
with  mofl  ridiculous  ignorance  and  puerility.  Even  Ambrofe,  in 
many  refpedls  a learned  writer,  trifles  egregioufly  upon  thefe  fub- 
jedls..  In  explaining  that  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiflory  of  the  creation, 
which  fpeaks  of  waters  above  the  finnamejit , he  refutes  every  ob- 
jedlion  by  having  recourfe  to  the  miraculous  powder  of  God”*,  and 
thus  makes  the  thing  to  be  proved  the  medium  of  proof.  The 
engagements  of  his  epifcopal  office  might  be  fome  excufe  for  his 
ignorance  of  phylical  fubjedts,  efpecially  in  an  age  when  ignorance 
of  this  kind  was  fo  prevalent;  but  nothing  can  excufe  his  attempting 
to  explain  what  he  did  not  underfland. 

Ethics  was  a branch  of  philofophy,  in  which  the  fathers  of  the 
Chriflian  church  were  more  immediately  concerned,  as  their  office 
required  them  to  inflrudt  the  people  in  good  morals;  but  their  at- 
tention to  this  fubjedt  was,  by  no  means,  equal  to  its  importance., 

5 Prep,  Ev,  I.  XV.  c.  i.  6r.  Conf.  Ladlant.  Inft.  Div.  I.  iii.  c.  2, 

**  B.  Montfaucon.  Colled:.  Nov.  Patr.  Script.  Gr.  t.  ii.  p.  113.  Phot.  Cod.  36. 

® Tom.  ii.  Op.  p.  1S9.  Amb.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  t.  iii.  p.  17. 
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They  were  too  bufily  occupied  in  difputes  with  infidels  and  heretics, 
to  have  much  leifure  to  attend  to  the  fimple  duties  of  morality. 
Although  in  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers,  moral  topics  are  occa- 
fionally  touched  upon,  Ambrofe  was,  if  not  the  fir  ft,  yet  certainly 
among  the  firft,  who  wrote  a compendium'  of  moral  dodtrine : 
it  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  Cicero’s  book  De  Officiis.  After 
the  third  century,  the  fathers  treated  more  largely  upon  thefe  fub- 
jedts,  as  may  be  feen  in  their  Homilies,  but  in  a manner  which 
rendered  their  moral  writings  of  little  value. 

Among  the  caufes  which  promoted  the  corruption  of  their  moral 
dodtrine,  we  may  reckon  the  pradtice,  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  affixing  an  allegorical  meaning  to  the 
words  of  fcripture.  This  method  of  interpretation,  as  Le  Clerc 
juftiy  remarks,  enabled  them  to  put  any  conftrudtion  upon  particular 
texts  which  fuited  their  prefent  purpofe.  What  abfurd  interpre- 
tations they  gave  of  the  Old  Teftament  (with  the  Hebrew  original 
of  which,  by  the  way,  fcarcely  any  of  them,  except  Jerom  and  Ori- 
gen,  were  acquainted,  as  fufficiently  appears  from  their  implicit 
reliance  on  the  Septuagint  verfion)  may  be  eafily  feen  by  confulting 
their  works  \ Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  expedted  that  they  fhouid 
fucceed  better,  when  they  undertook  to  draw  moral  dodtrine  from 
the  facred  fcriptures,  without  ftridtly  adhering  to  the  rules  of  found 
criticifm,  and  without  being  accurately  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  morals. 

To  what  an  abfurd  extreme  of  rigour  the  fathers  carried  their 
ideas  of  morality,  may  be  feen  in  their  dodtrines  concerning  the 
fexual  paffion.  They  commonly  held  a fecond  marriage  to  be  un- 
lawful j and  Chryfoftom  maintained,  that  it  was  a fpecies  of  forni- 
cation ; and  that  whilft  this  indulgence  was  permitted  by  God,  forni- 
cation became  lawful With  refpedt  to  matrimony,  they  admitted 
three  degrees  of  merit : the  loweft,  matrimonial  fidelity  ; the  fecond, 

® See  examples  of  this  in  Barbeyrac  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  c.  ii.  § 3. 

^ Chryfoft.  Plom.  32.  in  Matt,  xix. 
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matrimonial  abftinencej  the  third,  perfect  celibacy,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  reprefents  it  as  a meretricious  praftice  for  a woman 
to  look  at  herfelf  in  a mirror  j “ becaufe,”  fays  he,  “ by  making 
an  image  of  herfelf,  fhe  violates  the  commandment,  which  prohibits 
the  making  of  the  likenefs  of  any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  on  earth 
beneath.”  As  a further  example  to  the  fame  purpofe  may  be 
mentioned,  the  dodtrines  of  the  unlawfulnefs  of  putting  out  money  to 
interefV,  of  uling  mufical  inftruments  in  churches,  and  of  taking  any 
kind  of  oath 

Another  principal  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  Chriflian  doc- 
trine of  morality  was,  that  it  was  very  early  tindlured  with  the  en- 
thufiaftic  fpirit  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophy.  Many  of  the 
Chriftian  fathers  were  infedted  with  the  pradtical,  as  well  as  tlie 
fpeculative,  errors  of  this  fchool.  To  this  fource  we  are  to  trace 
back  the  numerous  adulterations  of  the  fimple  morality  of  the  New 
Teftament,  which  are  to  be  found  in  “ The  Shepherd  of  Hennas,” 
and  in  the  writings  of  Juftin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras,  and 
Tertullian.  This  corruption  chiefly  difcovered  itfelf  in  a peculiar 
fpecies  of  fanaticifm,  confifting  in  a certain  myftical  notion  of  per- 
fedtion,  which  originated  from  a principle  common  to  Platonilfs, 
Orientalifls,  and  Gnoftics  j that  the  foul  of  man  is  imprifoned  and 
debafed  in  its  corporeal  habitation,  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
difengaged  from  the  incumbrance,  and  purged  from  the  dregs  of 
matter,  it  is  prepared  for  its  return  to  the  divine  nature,  the  foun- 
tain from  which  it  proceeded".  The  early  Chriftians  appear  to 
have  been  led  into  this  fyftem,  and  into  all  the  unnatural  aufterities 
which  fprung  from  it,  by  obferving  the  extraordinary  fandlity  of  the 
Therapeutic  fedt  among  the  Jews  and  of  many  afcetic  Platonifts 
who,  in  this  refpedt,  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  Pytha- 
goreans. Emulous  of  the  fiime  which  both  Jews  and  Heathens  had 
obtained  by  their  voluntary  mortifications,  and,  perhaps  too,  in- 
fpired  with  an  enthufiaftic  notion,  that  they  diould  by  this  means 

Pjedag.  1.  iii,  c.  2.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  Cotif.  Barbeyrac,  c.  6,  g,  10,  15. 

* Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  vi.  p.  412.  **  Pbilo  de  Vit.  Contempl. 
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approach  nearer  to  God,  and  be  better  prepared  for  heaven,  many 
Chriflians,  even  fo  early  as  the  fecond  century,  retired  into  folitary 
places,  where  they  devoted  themfelves  to  abftinence,  contemplation, 
and  prayer  \ It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  the  erroneous  opinions, 
and  abfurd  pradtices,  which  this  falfe  idea  of  perfedtion  introduced 
into  the  Chriftian  church,  or  to  fay  how  grofsly  it  corrupted  the 
Chriflian  fyftem  of  morals. 

The  clear  refult  of  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  circumftances, 
opinions,  and  writings  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  is,  that  they  contri- 
buted little  towards  the  improvement  of  true  and  found  philofophy. 
Whatever  abilities  or  learning  they  poftefled  (and  in  feveral  inftances 
thefe  were  not  inconfiderable)  their  peculiar  fituation,  as  well  as  the 
general  ftate  of  philofophy,  prevented  them  from  making  any  impor- 
tant advances  in  fcience.  Through  feveral  centuries,  they  partook 
of  the  fpirit  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  and  the  Ecledlic  method  of 
philofophifing  platonifed  Chriftianity.  And  when,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  philofophers  themfelves  began  to  forfake  Plato,  and  follow 
Ariftotle,  the  Chriftian  fathers  preferred  the  Stagyrite  as  the  more 
accurate  philofopher.  In  this  preference  they  were  confirmed  by 
the  example  of  the  Saracens : and  hence  arofe  that  pernicious  cor- 
ruption,both  of  theology  and  philofophy,  the  Scholastic  System. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  adulterated  Platonifm  of  Alexandria  continued 
among  the  Greek  Chriftians,  and  produced  The  Mystic  Theo- 
logy. Thus  the  church  was  at  once  difturbed  by  two  monftrous 
productions  in  philofophy,  of  which  we  fliall  treat  in  the  fequeh* 

* Eufeb.  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  il.  c.  i6.  Conf.  Pad.  Hcrm.  et  Apol.  Athenag. 

* Vidend.  Mofliem.  Did.  de  Caufla  fuppofit.  lib.  inter  Chrift.  Sec.  i.  et  i|. 
Huet.  Dem.  F.v.  Prop.  iv.  Origenian,  1.  ii.  c.  i.  § 4.  Baptifta  Crifpus  de  caute  le- 
gendo  Platone,  Rom.  1594.  fol.  Petav.  Dogm.  Theol.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Balt.  Defenfe 
des  S.  Peres  accuf.  de  Platonifme.  Bull’s  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Sand,  de 
'Frinit.  Sandii  Nucleus  Hid.  Feel.  Le  Clerc.  Bibl.  Univ.  t.  x.  Bibl.  Choifie,  t.  xii. 
Epid'la  fub.  nom.  Libcrii.  Bafnage  Hid.  des  Juifs,  1.  iv.  p.  79.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  v. 
iii.  p.  39,  1*6.  Buddjci  Ifag.  in  Hid.  Theol.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Dupin.  Bibl.  dcs  Audi.  Eccl. 
t.  i.  p.  203.  Blount.  Cenf.  cel.  Au(d.  p.  213.  Blondell.  de  Sybillis,  1.  i.  c.  26. 
Modicm.  Did.  dc  luibata  per  Platon,  rec.  Eccl.  Dallaeus  de  Ufu  Patrum.  Souv- 
erain.  Platonifme  devoillc. 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FATHERS 

IN  PARTICULAR. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  to  the  feventh  centur}’-,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Age, 
many  learned  men  arofe  in  the  Chriftian  church,  v/ho  fcudied  and 
applied  philofophy  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
A dihincl  but  brief  account  of  the  principal  of  thefe,  as  far  as 
refpedls  the  fubjed:  of  this  work,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  reader,  referring  him  for  other  particulars  to  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorians. 

The  Chriftian  fathers  may  be  divided  into  two  claftes ; thofe 
who  flourifhed  before,  and  thofe  who  flouridied  after,  the  inftitution 
of  the  Ecledic  fed : and  this  diftindion  is  of  confiderable  confe- 
quence  in  the  prefent  inquiry.  The  firft  clafs  commences  with 
Juftin  Martyr;  the  fecond,  with  Origen. 

The  Apoftolic  Fathers,  who  had  derived  their  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity,  and  their  habits  of  thinking,  from  the  Evangelifts  and 
Apoftles,  were  more  deftrous  of  imitating  their  fimplicity  of  fenti- 
ment  and  expreflion,  than  of  excelling  in  fubtle  fpeculation.  Hence 
we  find  in  their  genuine  writings  but  few  traces  of  the  Grecian  or 
Alexandrian  philofophy.  But  when  men,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Pagan  fchools,  became  converts  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  they 
brought  with  them  their  philofophical  ideas  and  language,  and  aftb- 
ciated  them  with  the  dodrine  of  Chriftianity. 

Among  thefe  Chriftian  philofophers,  the  firft,  and  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated,  was  Justin,  who,  on  account  of  the  teftimony 
which  he  afterwards  bore  to  the  Chriftian  caufe,  is  ufually  diftin- 
VoL.  II.  P p guifhed 
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guifhed  by  the  title  of  ‘‘  The  Martyr.”  He  was  born  at  Neapolis, 
or  Sichem,  in  Paleftine,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century. 
His  father,  whofe  name  was  Prifcus,  was  a Gentile  Greek,  and  fent 
him  to  Alexandria  to  be  inllrucled  in  Grecian  learning.  In  his  youth, 
as  he  himfelf  relates,  he  ftudied,  firft  the  Stoic,  and  afterwards  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  under  different  mailers.  Not,  however,  find- 
ing in  either  of  thefe  fchools  the  fatisfaiftion  he  wifhed  concerning  the 
divine  nature,  and  having  been  refufed  admiflion  to  the  Pythagorean 
fchool  for  want  of  the  neceffary  preparatory  inftrudion  and  difcipline, 
he  determined  to  addidt  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  dodtrine  of  Plato, 
who,  for  his  fublime  notions  concerning  God  and  religion,  had  long 
obtained  the  name  of  The  Divine  Philofopher.  Under  the  diredtion 
of  an  able  and  judicious  Platonifi;  of  Alexandria,  he  profecuted  this 
fludy  with  great  delight,  “ finding,”  as  he  fays,  “ that  the  contempla- 
tion of  Incorporeal  Ideas  added  wings  to  his  mind,  fo  that  he  hoped 
foon  to  afcend  to  the  true  wifdom  k” 

That  he  might  proceed  without  interruption  in  this  favourite 
purfuit,  Juftin  withdrew  to  a place  of  retirement  near  the  fea.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  this  place,  when,  in  one  of  his  folitary  walks, 
he  was  accofted  by  an  old  man  of  venerable  afpedl,  whom  fome  fup- 
pofe  to  have  been  Polycarp ; a fuppolition  which  Juflin  himfelf  fa- 
vours, by  calling  himfelf  a difciple  of  the  apoflles,  which  feems  to 
imply  that  he  had  been  inflrudled  by  fome  apoftolic  man Who- 
ever he  was,  this  old  man,  in  his  converfation  with  Juflin,  difcover- 
ed  no  flight  acquaintance  with  the  Platonic  philofophy;  for  he 
made  ufe  of  the  Platonic  principles  and  language,  to  which  he  found 
Juftin  attached,  in  order  to  conduit  him  to  the  knowledge  of  a more 
pure  and  perfeil  fyflem.  The  difcourfe  of  this  reverend  preceptor 
infpired  Juflin  with  an  earnefl  defire  of  perufing  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  apoflles ; and  when  he  had  read  them,  he  confeffed, 
that  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl  was  the  only  certain  and  ufeful  philofo- 
phy. About  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty- three,  he  embraced  the 
Chriflian  faith;  flill,  however,  retaining  the  habit  of  a philofopher. 

* Dialog,  cum  Tryphone. 

* Epift,  ad  Diognet.  p.  501.  Coxif.  Eufeb.  Hilt.  Ec.  1.  ii,  c,  3.  et  Phot.  Cod.  234. 
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Juflin,  after  his  converfion,  retained  a ftrong  attachment  to  the 
Platonic  fyflem,  and  applied  his  knowledge  of  this  fyftem  to  the  ex- 
planation and  defence  of  the  Chriflian  dodrine.  Perceiving,  or 
imagining,  in  many  particulars,  an  agreement  between  Platonifm  and 
Chriftianity  % he  concluded,  that  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  for- 
mer had  either  been  communicated  to  Plato,  by  infpiration,  from  the 
Logos,  or  firft  emanation  of  the  divine  nature,  or  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  by  tradition  from  Mofes  ” and  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  might 
therefore  be  juftly  claimed  as  belonging  to  divine  revelation,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  Chriftian  creed.  All  good  doctrine,  according  to 
him,  proceeds  from  the  Logos,  and,  on  that  account,  wdierever  it  is 
found,  of  right  belongs  to  Chriftians.  “ Next  to  God,”  fays  he,  “ we 
revere  and  love  the  Logos  of  the  underived  and  ineffable  Deity,  who 
for  our  fake  became  man,  tliat  partaking  of  our  infirmities  he  might 
heal  our  difeafes.  All  writers,  through  the  feed  of  the  Logos  fown 
within  them,  are  able  obfcurely  to  difcern  thofe  things  which  have 
a real  exiftence.”  And  in  another  place',  “ We  are  inftrudled  that 
Chrift  is  the  firft-begotten  fon  of  God,  and  have  already  fliewn,  that 
he  is  the  Logos,  of  which  the  whole  human  race  partakes,  and  that 
whoever  lives  according  to  the  Logos  are  Chriftians,  even  though 
[for  their  negledt  of  pagan  divinities]  they  have  been  reckoned 
atheifts : as,  among  the  Greeks,  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  and  the  like ; 


* Apol.  ii.  p.  50.  78. 

’’  Though  Juftin  repeatedly  afTerts  the  docftrine  of  Plato  concerning  the  Logos  to  ha\’c 
been  derived  from  Mofes,  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  in  truth  the  cafe.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Juftin,  from  an  undue  fondnefs  for  his  former  mafter,  endeavoured, 
in-order  to  fupport  his  aflertion,  to  find  the  Logos  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt.  His  proofs, 
that  the  Logos,  an  emanation  from  the  divine  nature,  was  the  creator  of  the  w'orld,  reft 
upon  fanciful  interpretations  of  feripture,  inconfiftent  with  good  fenfe  and  found  criti- 
cifm,  as  any  one  may  be  convinced  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine  his  explana- 
tions of  Gen.  i.  26.  xviii.  i,  &c.  xxviii.  ii — 19.  Exod.  iii.  i — 6.  Prov.  viii.  The 
truth  feems  to  have  been,  that  Juftin,  being  of  an  enthufiaftic  turn,  imagined  Chrift  to 
have  been  the  Logos,  the  firft  of  thofe  emanations  of  the  divine  nature  of  which  Plato 
fpoke  ; and  that  he  fancied  his  own  mind  to  have  been,  in  a fupernatural  manner,  cn- 
iightened  *,  to  difeover  him  as  the  Logos  in  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  Solomon.  See 
this  opinion  ably  fupported  in  Lindsey’s  Second  Adu'refs  to  the  Students  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  ch.  ii. 

= Apol.  ii.  p,  83, 

<ajid 
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and  among  barbarians,  Abraham,  Ananias,  Azarias,  Mifael,  Elias,  and 
many  others.” 

From  thefe  and  other  paffages®  in  the  writings  of  Judin,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  underdood  by  the  term  Logos,  not  the  reafoning  fa- 
culty of  the  human  mind,  but,  after  Plato,  the  emaning  Reafon  ot 
the  Divine  Nature } that  he  conceived  this  Divine  Reafon  to  have 
infpired  the  Flebrew  prophets,  and  to  have  been  the  Chrid,  who 
appeared  in  fiedi  i that  he  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  participated  not 
only  by  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  but  by  the  more  excellent  Pagan  phi- 
iofophers  3 and  confequently,  that  he  looked  upon  every  tenet  in  the 
writings  of  the  heathens,  which  he  could  reconcile  with  the  dodlrine 
of  Chrid,  as  a portion  of  divine  wifdom  which  Chridians  might 
judly  appropriate  to  themfelves.  Having  learned  from  Plato  and 
his  followers,  in  the  fchools  of  Alexandria,  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  alone  to  be  gained  by  the  contemplation  of  Ideas,  which  have 
their  primary  feat  in  the  Divine  Logos  3 and  that  the  human  mind, 
in  confequence  of  its  nature  as  proceeding  from  the  foul  of  the 
world,  is  capable  of  contemplating  thofe  divine  Ideas,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  afcend  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  Judin  was  necef- 
farily  led  to  conclude,  that  man  can  only  arrive  at  divine  fcience 
through  the  medium  of  the  Logos.  Hence,  he  referred  all  Chriftian 
knowledge  to  the  perception  of  the  Divine  Reafon  inhabiting  in 
man  3 and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  error,  dill  retained  in  feme 
Chridian  fedts,  that  Chrid,  or  the  Word,  is  a fubdantial  ray  of  divine 

® In  his  dialogue  with  T rypho,  JuftLn  fays  *,  “ 1 will  bring  you  another  proof  from  the 
feriptures,  that  in  the  beginning,  before  all  creatures,  God  produced  from  himfelf  a Ra- 
tional Power  (0  Seo;  ysyhwe  ^vvaiuv  Twa  l|  layrS  7\6yiKri@-)  which  is  called  by  the  holy  fpirit 
the  glory  of  God,  fometimes  wifdom,  fometimes  an  angel,  fometimes  God,  fometimes 
Lord  and  Logos.— He  has  this  name  (Logos)  from  his  being  fubfervient  to  his  father’s 
counfels,  and  from  being  produced  by  his  father’s  will,  as  we  experience  in  ourfelves.” 
See  the  paffage  at  large,  with  remarks,  in  Priestley’s  Hijiory  of  Early  Opinions  concern- 
ing'Jefus  Chriji  f ; a valuable  v/ork,  in  which  it  is  proved  at  large,  that  the  notions  of 
the  firft  Chriftian  fathers  concerning  the  Divine  Nature  originated  in  the  Platonic 
fchools,  and  that  thefe  notions  gradually  produced  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  was  embraced  as  a fundamental  article  of  faith 
in  the  Chriftian  church. 

* Dial.  p.  3.66.  f ii.  p»  56. 
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light  internally  communicated  to  man.  Juftin  allb  borrowed  from 
Plato  his  notion  of  angels  employed  in  the  government  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  many  other  tenets  not  to  be 
found  in  the  fcriptures  h 

On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Juftin  Martyr  mixed 
Platonic  notions  and  language  with  the  fimple  dodlrine  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  wrote  concerning  God  and  divine  things  like  a Chriftian 
Platonift.  Hemull:,neverthelefs,be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a faith- 
ful and  zealous  advocate  for  Chriflianity  j for,  in  confequence  of  an 
attack  which  he  made  upon  the  Cynic  philofophy,  Crefcens  the 
Cynic,  who  with  the  refc  of  the  philofophers  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus,  raifed  a perfecution  againfl  him 
and  his  brethren,  in  which  this  excellent  man  fell  a martyr  in  the  caufe 
of  Chrift.  This  happened  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  lixty-three. 

Tat  I AN,  by  birth  a Syrian,  a Sophift  by  profelTion  ”,  who  flourilhed 
about  the  year  one  hundred  and  feventy,  after  his  converfion  from  hca- 
thenifm  to  Chriflianity,  became  a difciple  of  Juftin  Martyr,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome,  where  he  partook  with  his  mailer  the  hatred  and 
perfecution  of  Crefcens  h After  the  death  of  Juftin,  excelling  more 
in  the  powers  of  imagination  than  of  judgment,  he  gave  the  reins 
to  the  former,  and  framed  a new  fyftem  of  fanciful  opinions,  called. 
The  Herefy  of  the  Enefatitas^  His  apology  for  Chriflianity,  en- 
titled, Oratio  ad  Grofcos,  “ An  Addrefs  to  the  Greeks,”  tlie  only 
genuine  work  of  this  father  which  remains,  every  where  breathes 
the  fpirit  of  the  Oriental  philofophy.  Tatian  teaches,  that  God, 
after  having  from  eternity  remained  at  refl  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
own  light,  that  he  might  manifefl  himfelf,  lent  forth  front  his 
fxmple  nature,  by  an  ad  of  his  wdll,  the  Logos,  through  whom  he 
gave  exifcence  to  the  univerfe,  the  effence  of  which  had  eternally 
fubfifted  in  himfelf.  “ The  Logos,”  he  fays,  “ through  the  will 

“ Apol.i.  p.  44.  Epift.  ad  Diognet.  p.  498.  Oiat.  p.  170.  173.  ed.  P.aris. , 

‘ Eufeb.  Hift.  Eccl.  1.  iv.  c,  29.  Hieron.  de  S.  E.  c.  29. 

Epiphan.  Kaeref.  xlvi,  i.  t.  i.  p.  390.  Theodoret.  PEei  . Fab.  1.  i.  c.  lO. 
Philaftr,  de  Plaer.  c.  48. 
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of"  God,  fjp rang  from  his  fimplo  nature  l”  Jie  Trjg  uTrXorviTog  ac,uj<s 

'TT^o'TTvi^K  Xoyoq.  This  firfl  emanation,  which,  after  the  Alexandrian 
Platonifts,  he  calls  the  Logos,  and  which,  like  the  Adam  Kadmon  of 
the  Cabbalifts,  is  the  firfl  medium  through  which  all  things  flow 
from  God,  he  reprefents  as  proceeding,  without  being  feparated  from 
the  divine  nature.  Matter  is  conceived  by  Tatian  to  have  been  the 
produdlion  of  the  Logos,  fent  forth  {'Tf^oCe^Xyii/.svvj)  from  his  bofom. 
And  the  mind  of  man  is,  according  to  him,  Xoyog  lx.  T^g  Xoytx^g 
reafon  produced  from  a rational  power,  or  an  efiential  emanation  from 
the  divine  Logos.  He  diflinguiflies  between  the  rational  mind  and  the 
animal  foul,  as  the  Alexandrian  philofophers  between  v^g  and 
and  the  Cabbalifls  between  Zelem  and  Nephefh.  The  world  he 
fuppofed  to  be  animated  by  a fubordinate  fpirit,  of  which  all  the 
parts  of  vifible  nature  partake  : and  he  taught  that  dsemons,  cloth- 
ed in  material  vehicles,  inhabit  the  aerial  regions  ] and  that  above  the 
ftars,  iEons,  or  higher  emanations  from  the  divine  nature,  dwell  in 
eternal  light  L Inline,  the  fentiments  and  language  of  Tatian  upon 
thefe  fubjedls  perfedlly  agree  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Cabbaliflic  philofophy,  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he  derived 
them,  in  a great  meafure,  from  thefe  fources. 

After  Plato,  this  Chriflian  father  maintained  the  imperfedlion  of 
matter  as  the  caufe  of  evil,  and  the  confequent  merit  of  rifing  above 
all  corporeal  appetites  and  paffions ; and  it  was,  probably,  owing  to 
this  notion,  that,  with  other  fathers,  he  held  the  fuperior  merit  of  the 
Hate  of  celibacy  above  that  of  marriage;  and  that  he  adopted,  as 
Jerom  relates,  the  Gnoflic  opinion,  that  Chrifl  had  no  real  body. 
The  tenor  of  Tatian’s  Apology  concurs  with  what  is  known  of  his 
hiflory,  to  prove,  that  he  was  a Platonic  Chriflian.  Little  regard  is 
therefore  due  to  the  account  which  is  given  of  his  opinions  by  Epi- 
phanius,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  Chriflian 
herefies  fprung  from  the  Oriental  philofophy,  the  common  fource,  as 
we  have  feen,  of  the  Egyptian,  Cabbaliflic,  and  Gnoflic  fyflems. 

a Orat.  ad  Grasc.  p.  138 — 159.  Clem.  Al.  Str,  I.  i.  p.  320.  I.  iii.  p.  335.  Ex- 
cerpt. Theodot.  Cl.  Al.  p.  806.  Orig.  contr.  Celf.  1.  i.  p.  16.  De  Orat.  § 13. 
Eufeb,  Hift.  Ec.  1,  iv.  c.  Ji,  i6.  29.  Hieron.  de  S.  E.  c.  29. 
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Theophilus  of  Antioch,  born  ofGentile  parents,and  inhisyouth 
well  inftrudted  inhuman  learning  and  Pagan  philofophy,  afterhiscon- 
veriion  became  an  able  advocate  for  Chriftianity.  He  was  appointed 
bifhop  of  Antioch  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight.  Having 
long  enjoyed  an  intimate  friendlhip  with  Autolychus,  a learned  Pagan, 
he  was  exceedingly  defirous  of  con  verting  him  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
for  this  purpofe  wrote  an  Apology  for  Chri  ftianity,  in  which  he  expofed, 
with  much  ability,  the  fuperftitions  and  abfurdities  of  Paganirm\ 
Several  things  in  this  apology  difcover  the  writer’s  prediledlion  for 
the  Platonic  fyftem,  and  his  inclination  to  adapt  it  to  the  Chriflian 
doctrine.  Particularly,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Logos,  as  proceeding  from 
the  Divine  Nature,  and  as  the  agent  in  the  divine  operations,  he 
makes  ufe  of  Platonic  ideas  and  language ; doubtlefs,  in  hopes  of 
reconciling  his  friend  Autolychus,  who  was  converfant  with  the 
writings  of  philofophers,  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem.  His  dodtrine  is, 
that  God  had  always  within  himfelf  his  Logos,  or  wifdom,  which 
he  produced  by  fending  forth  from  his  bofom  before  the  univerfe  w'as 
created  ; and  that  this  Logos  was  the  minifter,  by  whom  he  made  all 
things,  and  who  afterwards  defcended  upon  the  prophets. 

We  may  alfo  rank  among  the  Platonifing  fathers,  Athenagoras, 
the  author  of  “ An  Apology  for  Chriftians,”  and  of  A Treatife  on 
the  Refurredtion  of  the  Body.”  It  appears  from  his  writings,  that 
he  was  a native  of  Athens,  and  that  he  palled  his  youth  among  the 
philofophers  of  his  time.  He  flourilhed  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fecond  century.  After  he  became  a convert  to  Chriftianity,  he  re- 
tained the  name  and  habit  of  a philofopher,  probably  in  expedlation  of 
gaining  greater  credit  to  the  Chriftian  dodlrine  among  the  uncon- 
verted heathen.  In  his  apology,  he  judicioully  explains  the  notions 
of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  concerning  God  and  divine  things, 
and  expofes,  with  great  accuracy  and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  their  re- 
fpedtive  errors.  He  frequently  fupports  his  arguments  by  the  au- 
thority of  Plato,  and  difcovers  much  partiality  for  his  fyftem.  In 
what  he  advances  concerning  God  and  the  Logos,  or  divine  rea- 

* Apol.  ed.  Wolf.  l.ii.  § 14,  &c.  Ed.  Oxgn.  1700. 
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fon,  lie  evidently  mixes  the  dogmas  of  Paganifm  with  the  dodtrines 
of  Chriftianity 

According  to  Athenagoras,  God  is  underived,  indivifible,  and 
diftind  from  matter;  there  are  middle  natures  between  God  and 
matter;  from  the  beginning,  God,  the  eternal  mind,  being-  from 
eternity  rational,  had  the  Logos  within  himfelf : the  Son  of  God  is 
the  Reafon  of  the  Father  in  idea  and  energy;  for,  fince  the  Father 
and  Son  are  one,  by  him  and  through  him  all  things  are  made  ; the 
Logos  was  produced,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  might  fubfift,  and 
they  are  contained  in  his  fpirit. 

Oil  the  imperfedt  and  untradtable  nature  of  matter.;  on  angels, 
daemons,  and  other  natures  compounded  of  matter  and  fpirit ; 
and  on  other  philofophical  topics,  Athenagoras  reafons  with  all  the 
fubtlety  of  the  Grecian  fchools ; fo  that,  in  every  page,  you  fee  him 
to  be  by  profeflion  a philofopher.  One  cannot  perufe  his  writings, 
v/ithout  admiring  in  them  an  happy  union  of  Attic  elegance  and  phi- 
lofophical penetration.  In  moral  philofophy,  he  adopted  the  common 
aufterities,  particularly  wdth  refpedlto  marriage. 

The  fecond  century  probably  produced  the  learned  wmrk,  entitled, 
‘‘  FIermias’s  Ridicule  of  the  Gentile  Philofophers The  tenor 
as  well  as  the  title  of  the  work  renders  it  probable,  that  it  was  written 
by  fome  philofopher,  who  had  been  converted  to  Chriftianity.  It 
contains  no  inelegant  compendium  of  the  Greek  philofophy.  The 
author  of  the  piece  is  unknowm. 

Another  writer  of  great  diftindlion  in  this  early  period  of  the 
Chriftian  church  is  Iren^us,  probably  a native  of  Smyrna.  He  was 
a difciple  of  Poiycarp  and  other  ap'oftolic  fathers,  and  was  well  read, 
not  only  in  facred  learning,  but  in  antient  philofophy.  Viftting  the 
Weftern  churches,  he  became  ftrft  prefbyter,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
year  one  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  bifhop  of  Lyons  h He  em- 
ployed his  learning  and  induftry  in  refuting  the  Gnoftic  herefies, 

^ Apol.  Athen.  Ed.  Par.  p.  5—39,  Phot.  Cod.  234. 

Bafd.  1553.  8vo,  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  v.  p.  88.  Oxon.  1700.  ad.  Calc.  Tatiani. 

^ Eufeb.  Hill.  Ec.  1.  v.  p.  170. 
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which  had,  even  in  the  firft  age  of  the  church,  arifen  from  the  union 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Platonic  philofophy 
with  the  dodrine  of  Chrift.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  learned  and  zealous  advocate  for  Chriftianity,  having  been  lef> 
converfant  with  the  Oriental  than  the  Greek  philofophy,  did  not 
perceive  the  true  origin  of  the  herefies  which  he  undertook  to  refute. 
Upon  a comparifon  of  his  writings  with  the'  Platonic  fyftem  at  that 
time  taught  in  Alexandria,  it  will  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  his 
reprefentation  of  Chriftian  doftrines  is  flrongly  tinctured  with  Pla- 
tonifm.  He  fpcaks  of  the  fon  as  the  minifter  and  in/lrument  of  the 
father  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  fays,  “ that  God  had  no 
need  of  the  miniftry  of  angels  in  forming  the  world,  when  he  had 
his  fon,  and  his  image,  miniftering  to  him.”  This  doftrine  he  ad- 
vances in  refutation  of  the  Gnoftic  notion,  that  the  Demturgus,  or 
creator  of  the  world,  was  a divine  Emanation  far  inferior  to  the 
Logos  *.  In  feveral  other  particulars,  IrenjEus  borrowed  the  ideas  and 
language  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonifts.  He  attributed  a fubtle 
corporeal  form  to  angels  and  to  the  human  foul,  and  held  that  the 
latter,  after  death,  retains  the  figure  of  a man  The  hope  of 
immortality  he  derived,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  but 
from  the  will  of  God.  He  conceived  man  to  confift  of  three  parts, 
body,  foul,  and  fpirit^  His  moral  dodtrine  was  by  no  means  free 
from  fuperftition. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  flourilhed  Ter- 
TULLiAN,  a native  of  Carthage.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
convert  from  Heathenifm  to  Chriftianity.  In  his  writings  may 
be  difeovered  many  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  antient  ju- 
rifprudence.  Tertullian  was  intimately  converfant  with  the  feveral 
feds  of  Grecian  philofophy,  and,  with  Irenasus,  fuppofed  the  here- 
fies  of  the  times  to  have  been  derived  from  this  fountain.  Seduced 
by  a lively  imagination,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  and  by  his 
zeal  againft  the  Gnoftic  dodrine  of  ^ons,  which  he  ^feribed  to  the- 

a Iren.  Heraef.  1.  ili.  c.  8.  n.  3.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  n.  4.  c.  38.  n.  3.  1.  ii.  c.  30.  n.  9.  c.  25. 
n.  8.  Tertull.  in  'Val.  c.  5.  Hieron.  Ep.  83.  Epiph.  Hasr.  31.  c.  33. 

Heraef.  1.  ii.  c,  34.  p.  168.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  n.  7.  L.  v.  c.  7.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  n.  6. 
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Platonic  notion  of  Immaterial  Forms,  or  Ideas,  he  banifhed  all  pure  in- 
telligence from  his  fyftem,  and  maintained,  that  all  intelligent  beings, 
not  excepting  even  God  himfelf,  though  not  vifible,  are  material. 
“ Who  can  deny,”  fays  he,  “ that  God,  though  a fpirit,  is  a body?  for 
fpirit  is  a body  of  a peculiar  kind.  Even  thofe  beings  which  are  invifible 
to  us,  have,  v/ith  God,  a body  and  form  of  their  own,  by  which  they 
are  vifible  to  God  alone,  lince  what  proceeds  from  his  fubftance 
cannot  be  unfubftantial  Tertullian  inveighs  with  great  bitternefs 
againfl  the  feveral  fefls  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  and  calls  philofo- 
phers  the  patriarchs  of  the  heretics  ^ Neverthelefs,  in  refuting 
them,  he  frequently  makes  ufe  of  Platonic  notions  and  language. 
Concerning  the  Son  of  God,  he  fays,  that  there  was  a time  when  he 
did  not  exift.  In  argumentation  Tertullian  is  weak,  futile,  and 
fophifticaL  On  moral  fubjedls,  he  held  many  abfurd  opinions ; 
particularly  with  refpedl  to  marriage,  war,  and  the  power  of  magif- 
trates.  With  feveral  other  Chriftian  fathers,  he  wore  the  philofo- 
pher’s  cloak  ; a drefs  which  feems  indeed  to  have  been  commonly 
worn  by  thofe,  who  took  upon  them  the  character  of  Chriftian  phi- 
lofophers,  or  devoted  themfelves  to  an  afcetic  life%  as  we  find  Ter- 
tuilian  did,  after  he  became  a Montanift. 

None  of  the  fathers  of  this  period  merit  higher  diftindlion,  for 
erudition  in  general,  or  for  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  in  particu- 
lar, than  Clemens  Alexandrinus  3 nor  was  any  one  among 
them  led  further  aftray,  by  philofophical  fubtlety,  from  the  fimpli- 
city  of  the  Chrifcian  faith.  This  Chriftian  father,  who  flourifhed 
betv/een  the  years  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  two  hundred 
and  feventeen,  early  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy,  in  the  fchools  of 
Alexandria,  probably  his  native  city,  and  had  many  preceptors  ^ 
As  he  himfelf  relates,  One  of  thefe  was  an  Ionian ; a fecond 
was  from  Magna  Gracia , a third,  from  Caelo-fyriai  a fourth, 
an  Egyptian;  others  came  from  the  East,  of  whom  one  was  an 
Aftyrian,  and  another  a Hebrew:”  a palTage,  which,  by  the  way 

* Adverf.  Praxeam  c,  7. 

De  Praefcript.  c.  vii,  p.  232.  Adv.  Hermog.  c.  viii.  p.  269. 

Salmaf.  de  Pallio.  •>  Strom,  1.  i.  p.  274.  Eufeb,  Hift.  Ecc,  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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clearly  proves,  that  thofe  who  ftudied  at  Alexandria  did  not  confine 
themfelves  to  Greek  philofophy  and  literature,  but  engaged  in  the 
fiudy  of  Oriental  learning.  His  Hebrev/  preceptor,  whom  he  calls 
the  Sicilian  bee,  by  whom  fincere  and  incorruptible  truth  had  been 
colledled  from  the  prophets  and  apofiles,  was  unqueftionably  Pan- 
tsenus,  a Jew  by  birth,  but  of  Sicilian  extradlion,  who  united  Grecian 
with  facred  learning,  and  was  attached  to  the  Stoic  philofopliy\ 
Clement  fo  far  adopted  the  ideas  of  this  preceptor,  as  to  efpoufe  the 
moral  dodlrine  of  the  Stoics.  In  other  refpedts,  he  followed  the 
Ecledtic  method  of  philofophifing.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that 
he  was  a follower  of  Ammonius,  the  father  of  the  Ecledlic  fedt.  It 
is  more  probable,  that  before  Potamo,  or  rather  Ammonius,  gave 
this  method  the  form  and  name  of  a fedt,  Clement,  like  many  other 
of  his  fellow-citizens  and  contemporaries,  feledted  for  himfelf,  from 
the  feveral  fedts,  fuch  tenets  as  belt  agreed  with  his  own  judgment. 
Whihl  the  Pagan  philofophers  pillaged  the  Chriftian  ftores  to  enrich 
the  Ecledtic  fyftem,  this  Chriftian  father,  on  the  contrary,  trans- 
ferred the  Platonic,  Stoic,  and  Oriental  dogmas  to  the  Chriftian  creed, 
as  relics  of  antient  tradition  originating  in  divine  revelation  \ He 
exprefsly  afferts,  that  philolbphy  was  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
from  heaven,  as  their  proper  teflament  or  covenant ; and  that  it  was 
to  them,  what  the  law  of  Mofes  was  to  the  Hebrews.  In  hopes  of 
recommending  Chriflianity  to  his  catechumens  (for,  after  Pantienus, 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  Chriftian  catech&tical  fchool  in  Alexandria') 
Clement  made  a large  colledtion  of  antient  wifdom,  under  the  name  of 
Stromata affigning  this  reafon  for  the  undertaking,  that  much  truth 
is  mixed  with  the  dogmas  of  philofophers,  or  rather  covered  and  con- 
cealed in  their  writings,  like  the  kernel  within  its  fliell  k This  work 
is  of  great  value,  as  it  contains  many  quotations,  and  relates  many 
fadts  not  elfewhere  preferved.  But,  though  the  objedt  of  his  labours 
was  laudable,  it  mull  be  confelTed,  that  his  inclination  to  blend 
heathen  tenets  with  Chriftian  dodlrines  rendered  his  writings  in 

® Valef.  ad  Eufeb.  1.  v.  c.  10,  ir.  Cliron.  Ann.  t.  ii.  an.  185.  Phot.  Cod,  118. 
Hieron.  Ep.  84.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  313. 

' Phot,  1.  c.  * Strom.  ].  i.  p.  278,279.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  83.  1.  hi.  P-443* 
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many  refpe6ts  injurious  to  tne  Chriftian  caufe.  His  vaft  reading 
encumbered  his  judgment;  and  his  injudicious  zeal  fometimes  led 
him  into  credulity,  if  not  into  difhonefty.  He  admitted  the  authority 
of  doubtful,  and  even  of  fpurious  writings.  He  quotes  as  au- 
thentic the  work  entitled,  “ The  Preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul 
which  Jerom  acknowledges  to  be  fpurious.  In  like  manner,  he 
admits  the  doubtful  authority  of  Ariftobulus,  Arifcasus,  and  others, 
and  on  this  ground  maintains  the  infpiration  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
fion  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures. 

The  erroneous  explanations  Vv^hich  Clement  gives  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Grecian  fe«5ts  betray  both  prejudice  and  precipitation.  As  one 
example  of  this,  out  of  many  others  which  might  be  feledled  from 
his  writings,  we  fliall  mention  the  manner  in  which  he  fupports  the 
affertion,  that  Plato  agrees  with  Mofes  in  his  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  v/orld.  “ Plato  affirms,”  fays  he,  “ that  the  world  was 
originally  produced  (ysyovsi^ai)  from  fome  principle,  and  fpeaks  of 
God  as  the  former  and  father  of  the  univerfe;  herein  declaring,  that 
the  v/orld  is  not  only  begotten,  but  begotten  as  a fon  from  a father'’ 
a reprefentation  equally  inconfihent  with  the  Mofaic  dodlrine  of 
creation,  and  with  Plato’s  notion  of  the  formation  of  the  world  from 
pre-exiftent  matter. 

We  frequently  find  Clement  adopting  Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as 
Chriflian  dodtrines,  and  thus  fowing  the  feeds  of  error  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church.  He  fpeaks,  for  example,  of  the  Chriftian  dodlrine, 
refpedting  the  government  of  the  paffions,  as  coincident  with 
the  Stoic  dodlrine  of  apathy,  and  makes  the  perfedt  Chriftian  a cha- 
radter  exadtly  fimilar  to  the  wife  man  of  the  Stoics.  He  even  falls 
fo  far  into  the  rant  of  the  Porch,  as  to  adopt  their  abfurd  language, 
concerning  the  poffibility  of  attaining  abfolute  independence  and  per- 
fedlion  k 

Among  the  dodlrines  of  Clement  are  thefe : that  the  Logos  is 


® Strom.  1.  vi.  p.  636.  Conf.  Fabr.  Cod.  ap.  N.  T.  p.  797.  Hieron.  de  Scr. 
Eccl.  c.  i.  p.  19.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  592.  Conf.  p.  593 — 5.  ' L.  vi.  p.  649. 

Strom.  1.  V.  p.  592^)  3’  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  62.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  553.  1.  vii. 
p.  702.  Paedag.  1.  iii,  c.  2.  p.  222.  I.  i.  c.  6.  Strom.  1.  vi.  p.  648.  1.  i.  p.  272. 
].  vii.  p.  718. 
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the  image  of  the  father,  and  man  the  image  of  the  Logos ; that  the 
Logos  proceeded  from  God  for  the  purpofe  of  creation  j that  the 
world  is  produced  from  God,  as  a fon  from  a father ; that  there  are 
two  worlds,  the  fenfible  and  the  intelligible ; that  angels  are  cor- 
poreal ; that  the  Greeks  received  their  wifdom  from  the  inferior 
angels  j that  man  has  two  fouls,  the  rational  and  the  irrational ; that 
the  perfeilion  of  human  nature  confifts  in  the  contemplation  of 
Ideas ; and  that  the  ifars  are  animated  by  a rational  foul : pofitions 
which  approach  nearer  to  the  Platonic  or  the  Gnoftic  fyHems,  than 
to  the  limple  doftrine  of  Chriftianity,  Clement  alfo  afibrtp,  that 
Plato  received  his  dodtrine  of  Ideas  from  Mofj^s,  and  intimates,  that 
the  Egyptians  borrowed  their  dodtrine  of  Tranfmigration  from  the 
Hebrews'’.  From  thefe  particulars,  the^  philofophical  fpirit  and 
charadder  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  may  be  eafily  inferred.  What 
fruit  it  produced  will  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  his  pupil  Origen. 

The  Chriftian  fathers,  in  the  period  we  have  hitherto  confidered, 
formed  different  ideas  of  antient  philofophy,  and  applied  its  dogmas 
differently,  according  to  their  refpeddive  talents  and  modes  of  educa- 
tion. But  in  the  third  century,  when  Ammonius,  following  the 
idea  of  Potamo,  framed  the  Ecledtic  fyftem,  and  had  a numerous 
train  of  difciples,  a new  order  of  Chriflian  preceptors  arofe,  who  ad- 
didded  themfelves  to  this  new  fedl,  fo  far  as  to  teach  Chrifdianity  after 
the  manner  of  the  Ammonian  fchooL.  The  iriofd  celebrated  of  this 
clafs  of  Chriflian  fathers  was  Origen,  who  had  many  followers,  and 
whofe  tenets  had  an  extenhve  and  lafling  influence  upon  the  fdate 
of  opinions  in  the  Chriflian  church. 

Origen called  alfo,  on  account  of  his  invincible  perfever- 
ance  and  patience,  Adamantius  % was  born  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
year  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  From  his  childhood  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation. He  became  an  early  catechumen  in  the  Chriflian  fchool 
of  Alexandria  under  Clement,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to 

® In  Eclogis.  Phot.  Cod.  109.  Strom.  1.  v.  p.  553.  ],  vi.  p.  633. 

' Hieroc.  apud  Phot.  Cud  214. 

' Huet.  Origeniana.  Fabr.  Bib,  Gr.  v.  v,  p,  237,  Suidas. 

* Epiph.  Hasr.  64.  c.  73. 
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an  acquaintance  with  philofophy,  and  impreffed  with  a ftrong  per- 
fuafion  of  its  utility  as  preparatory  to  the  Ifudy  of  Chriftian  truth  \ 
Thus  prepared,  he  paffed  over,  with  great  avidity,  fn^m  the  initiatory 
inllrudtions  of  Clement,  to  the  philofophical  fchool  of  Ammonius  ^ 
which  was  frequented  both  by  Pagans  and  Chriftians.  This  philo- 
fopher,  as  we  have  already  feen,  was  a man  of  a wild  imagination  and 
fanatical  fpirit,  who,  defpifing  the  fimplicity  of  the  Chriftian  dodlrine, 
revolted  to  Paganifm,  and  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Oriental  and  the 
Grecian  philofophy  framed  a new  fyftem.  In  order  to  glofs  over  his 
apoftacy  from  Chriftianity,  he  was  particularly  defirous  of  admitting 
Chriftian  doftrines  into  his  crude  and  inconfiftent  chaos  of  opinions, 
and  claimacd  to  himifelf  the  merit  of  reconciling  philofophy  with  re- 
velation. Under  fuch  a mafter,  it  may  be  eafiiy  conceived,  that  Origen 
would  become  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers ; and  this  is  exprefsly  attefted  by  Eufebius.  At  the  fame 
time,  by  the  aid  of  ready  ability  and  great  induftry,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  learning  of  the  times  ^ 

With  thefe  qualifications,  Origen,  about  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  opened  a fchool  in  Alexandria  for  the  inftruftion  of  youth  in 
grammatical  and  philofophical  learning.  The  circumftance,  which 
led  him  to  take  upon  him  this  charge  fo  early,  reflects  too  much  ho- 
nour upon  his  memory  to  be  omitted.  His  father  Leonidas  having 
fuffered  martyrdom,  all  his  property  was  confifcated,  and  Origen’s 
mother,  with  fix  children,  was  left  without  any  other  fupport  than 
the  bounty  of  certain  Alexandrian  matrons.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
Origen  undertook  the  inftrudlion  of  youth,  to  furnifti  his  mother 
and  her  family  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  his  filial  piety  was 
amply  rewarded;  for  his  fchool  foon  became  fo  famous,  that  it  was 
crowded  with  young  men  both  of  Chriftian  and  Pagan  families,  and 
he  acquired  a confiderable  portion  of  wealth 

After  the  death  of  Clement,  when  Origen  took  upon  him  the 
charge  of  the  Chriftian  catechetical  fchool,  he  clofely  followed  the 
fteps  of  his  predeceftbr ; taking  great  pains  to  inftrudl  his  pupils  in 

• Eufeb.  Hift.  Ec,  1.  vi.  c.  3.  6.  lb.  c.  19. 

‘ Suidas  in  Origen.  Hieron.  de  Scr.  Eccl.  c.  54.  Eufeb.  I.  c.  I.  vi.  c.  2.  20, 
Eufeb.  I.  c.  c.  2,  3. 
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the  tenets  of  the  feveral  fedts  of  philofophy,  as  the  moil  probable 
means  of  convincing  them  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  Chriftianity. 
At  the  fame  time  he  inculcated  upon  them,  by  precept,  authority, 
and  example,  an  auftere  and  rigid  fyftem  of  morals  *.  The  feverity  of 
his  own  manners  may  be  inferred  from  feveral  circumftances  men- 
tioned by  Eufebius ; particularly,  that  he  wore  no  ihoes,  nor  more 
than  one  coat ; and  that  he  prevented  all  fexual  defires  by  voluntary 
emafculation ; an  unufual  kind  of  felf-denial,  to  which  he  was  pro- 
bably led  by  an  injudicious  explanation  of  certain  Chriftian  precepts. 

Having  in  this  manner  raifed  an  eminent  fchool,  in  which  the 
Alexandrian  philofophy  was  employed  to  illuflrate  and  eflablifli  the 
dodtrine  of  Chriftianity,  Origen  found  little  difficulty  in  fpreading 
his  tenets  beyond  Alexandria,  through  Paleftine,  Syria,  and  other 
countries  which  he  vifited,  partly  to  negociate  certain  eccleliaftical 
affairs,  and  partly  to  efcape  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  bifliop  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  courfe  of  his  journey  he  paffed  tlirough  Greece, 
and  made  fome  ffay  at  Athens,  where  he  attended  the  fchool s of  the 
philofophers,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  At  laft  he  fettled  at  Ciefarea,  where  he  lau2:ht 
both  facred  and  profane  learning  to  a numerous  train  of  difciples, 
among  whom  was  Porphyry'’.  Origen  died  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  fifty -three. 

By  the  help  of  lively  talents,  a ready  elocution,  and  great  indufiry, 
Origen  was  one  of  the  moft  popular  preceptors  of  the  age  ; and  was 
therefore  able,  not  only  to  diffeminate  his  opinions  far  abroad  during 
his  life,  but  to  tranfmit  them  to  fucceeding  times.  It  will  therefore 
be  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  fources,  and  the  leading  heads, 
of  his  doftrine. 

The  allegorical  method  of  explaining  the  writings  and  traditions 
of  the  antients,  long  prailifed  in  Egypt,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Jews  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Alexandrian  fchools,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Philo,  thefe  examples  were  followed  by  Origen  ^ and  thus  a 

* Eufeb.  L c.  Epiph.  Haer.  64.  c.  2.  61.  c.  l.  Greg.  Tluumaturg.  P.ireg.  p.  10, 
&c.  Ed.  Hoefli. 

'•  Eufeb.  1.  c,  c.  3.  18—20.  Hieron.  de  Scr.  Ec.  c,  54. 
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fanciful  method  of  interpreting  the  fcriptures  was  encouraged,  which 
opened  a vv'ide,  door  to  error  and  delufion.  As  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
lofophers  had,  by  this  expedient,  been  able  to  accommodate  the  Pa- 
gan mythology  to  their  refpedlive  fyftems ; and  as  Ammonius  had 
employed  it  to  reconcile  the  fuppofed  truths  of  revelation  with  his 
new  modelled  Platonifm ; fo  Origen  hoped,  by  the  fame  method,  to 
efcablhh  a union  between  Heathen  philofophy  and  Chriflian  doftrine. 
His  fundamental  canon  of  criticifm  was,  that  wherever  the  literal 
fenfe  of  fcripture  was  not  obvious,  or  not  clearly  confident  with  his 
tenets,  the  words  were  to  be  underftood  in  a fpiritual  and  myftical 
fenfe  : a rule  by  which  he  could  eafily  incorporate  any  fancies,  either 
original  or  borrowed,  with  the  Chriftian  creed. 

• The  principal  tenets  of  Origen  are  thefe  : The  Deity  is  limited  in 
his  operations  by  the  imperfedl  nature  of  matter.  The  divine  na- 
ture is  tahe  fountain  of  matter,  and  is  itfelf,  though  free  from  grofs 
corporeality,  in  fome  fenfe,  material.  God,  angels,  and  the  fouls  of 
men,  are  of  one  and  the  fame  fubflance.  There  are  in  the  divine  na- 
ture three  v7rot^u<7eig,  fubfiftences.  The  fon,  proceeding  from  the  fa- 
ther like  a folar  ray,  differs  from,  and  is  inferior  to  him : he  is  the 
Erft  emanation  from  God,  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  minifter  in 
creation.  Minds  are  of  various  orders,  and,  according  to  the  ufe  or 
abufe  of  liberty,  they  are  placed  in  various  regions  of  the  world, 
v/hich  was  made  for  this  purpofe.  Angels  are  clothed  with  a fubtle 
corporeal  vehicle.  Evil  fpirits  are  degraded  by  being  confined  to  a 
groffer  body  j and  in  thefe  they  are  purged  from  their  guilt,  till  they 
are  prepared  to.  afcend  to  a higher  order.  Every  man  is  attended  both 
by  a good  and  a bad  angel.  Human  fouls  vrere  formed  by  God  be- 
fore the  bodies,  into  which  they  are  fent  as  into  a prifon,  for  the 
punifliment  of  their  fins ; they  pafs  from  one  body  to  another.  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  animated  by  fouls,  which  have  preferved  their 
purity  i and  thefe  fouls  are  capable  of  predidling  future  events.  All 
things  are  in  perpetual  rotation,  receding  from,  and  at  laft  returning 
to,  the  divine  fountain  : whence  an  eternal  fucceff  on  of  worlds,  and 
the  final  reEoratibn  of  the  fouls  of  bad  men,  and  of  devils,  after  cer- 
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tain  purgations,  to  happinefs*.  The  fouls  of  the  good  are  continu- 
ally advancing  in  perfection,  and  riling  to  a higher  Hate  : matter  it- 
felf  will  be  hereafter  refined  into  a better  fubftance ; and,  after  the 
great  revolution  of  ages,  all  things  will  return  to  their  fource,  and  God 
will  be  all  in  all 

Thefe  tenets,  which  approach  nearer  to  the  doftrine  of  Ammonius 
or  Plotinus  than  to  that  of  Chrift,  may  be  ultimately  traced  up  to 
that  Emanative  fyftem,  which  gave  rife  to  Gnollicifm,  and  to  the 
Jewilh  Cabbala.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Origen,  who  had, 
unqueftionably,  talents  and  merit  fuperior  to  moll  of  his  contempo- 
raries, Ihould  have  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  milled  by  the 
authority  of  Clement,  and  the  example  of  the  apollate  Ammonius, 
and  by  a fondnefs  for  allegory,  as  thus  to  attempt  to  unite  the  dreams 
of  a myllical  fyEem  of  philofophy  with  the  fimple  doClrine  of  Chrlf- 
tianity.  The  fatal  effeCls  of  this  unnatural  combination  were  widely 
extended,  and  long  experienced. 

Whilll  the  Alexandrian  philofophy  had  many  patrons  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  the  fyllems  of  other  feCls  were  not  without  their  ad- 
mirers. The  Stoic  doCtrine  found  an  advocate,  as  has  already  been 
faid,  in  Pantaenus.  The  Peripatetic  philofophy,  though  it  contradicted 
the  Chrillian  fyllem,  particularly  in  its  dogmas  concerning  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  and  concerning  divine  providence,  was  lludied, 
firll  by  the  heretical,  and  afterwards  by  the  orthodox  feCts,  in  order 
to  furnilh  themfelves  with  logical  armour  in  defence  of  their  re- 
fpeClive  opinions. 

Anatolius'"  of  Alexandria,  whofe  extenlive  acquaintance  with 
philofophy  and  literature  qualified  him  for  the  undertaking,  at  the 
requell  of  the  Alexandrians,  who  lamented  the  failure  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic fchool,  attempted  with  refpeCl  to  the  doClrine  of  Aridotle, 
what  Plotinus  had  executed  with  refpeCl  to  that  of  Plato.  Making 
the  tenets  of  the  Peripatetic  feCt  the  balls  of  his  fyllem,  he  in-^ 

* Contra  Celfum.  In  Joan.  t.  ii.  p.  49 — 70.  De  Principiis,  1.  i.  ii.  iv.  Phot.  Cod. 
117.  234.  235.  Hieron.  Ep.  59.  Epiph.  Hasref.  64.  c.  17.  Huet.  Origeniana. 

**  Philocal.  c.  i.  Princ.  I.  i.  c.  6.  12.  I.  lii,  c.  6,  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Phot.  234.  Huet. 
Drig.  ' Eufeb.  Hill.  Ecc.  1.  vii.  c.  32.  Hieron.  de  Scr,  Ec.  c.  73. 
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corporated  with  them  other  doilrines,  both  Pagan  andChriftian,  and 
thus  formed  a new  fchool,  in  which  Ariftotle  was  the  chief  mafter. 
But,  none  of  his  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle  being  extant,  the 
particular  manner  in  which  he  philofophifed  is  unknown.  After 
reftding  many  years  in  Alexandria,  Anatolius  (on  what  occafion  is 
uncertain)  wentintoSyria  : he  afterwards  became  bifhop  of  Laodicea, 
'about  the  year  two  hundred  and  feventy.  This  Chriftian  father  was 
well  Ikillcd  in  mathematical  learning,  and  wrote  a work  called  The 
Pafchal  Canon,”  of  which  a Latin  verfion  remains,  and  “ Inftitutes 
•of  Arithmetic,”  extracts  from  which  are  preferved  in  a colledlion, 
entitled,  T^heologumena  Arithmetka.  Some  fragments  of  his  philofo- 
phical  writings  are  colledted  by  Fabricius  whence  it  appears,  that, 
after  the  example  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle,  he  made  ma- 
thematical learning  fubfervient  to  philofophy. 

The  afpedt,  which  philofophy  had  aftumed  among  the  Chriftian 
fathers  in  the  third  century,  it  retained  in  the  fourth.  Many  learned 
men,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature  and  philo- 
fophy, after  the  example  of  their  predeceftbrs,  employed  their  ability 
and  learning  in  oppofmg  Pagan  fuperftition,  and  contending  for  the 
Chriftian  faith : and  in  this  important  fervice  they  laboured  with 
great  fuccefs.  Still,  however,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Plato- 
nic dodtrine,  as  either  immediately  or  ultimately  derived  from  the  di- 
vine Logos,  and  therefore  a part  of  revelation,  remained  among  them, 
and  continued  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  errors  which  it  had  intro- 
duced. Among  the  names  which  diftinguifh  this  period,  the  prin- 
cipal are  Arnobius,  Ladtantius,  Eufebius  Pamphilus,  Didymus  of 
Alexandria,  and  Auguftine. 

Arnobius,  an  African  by  birth,  and  a rhetorician  by  profefiion, 
from  a warm  patron  of  gentile  fuperftition  became  a zealous  de- 
fender of  the  Chriftian  faith;  but  his  zeal  far  furpafibd  his  judg- 
ment. He  depreciates  human  reafon,  and  maintains  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  knowledge  : he  refts  the  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  God 
upon  no  rational  argument,  but  upon  an  innate  principle.  With 
tjie  Platonifts,  he  imputes  the  diforders  of  nature  to  the  imperfec- 

* Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  li.  p,  274,  v.  v.  p.  277. 
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tion  of  matter.  In  fine,  it  is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  accurate  reafon- 
ing  in  the  writings  of  this  father,  whofe  education,  talents,  and 
principles,  led  him  to  excel  in  eloquence  rather  than  philofophyh 
Lactantius,  a pupil  of  Arnobius,  and  probably  an  African  by 
birth,  is  juflly  celebrated  for  feveral  elegant  treatifes.  His  princi- 
pal objeft  was  to  expofe  the  errors  and  contradidtions  of  Pagan  wri- 
ters on  the  fubjedts  of  theology  and  morals,  and  hereby  to  eftablidi 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ; and  his  works 
are  written  with  much  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  and  difcover 
great  erudition.  Several  material  defedfs  rnufl,  however,  be  remark- 
ed in  this  writer.  He  frequently  quotes  and  commends  fpurious 
writings  as  if  they  were  genuine,  and  makes  ufe  of  fophiftical  and 
puerile  reafonings'.  Of  his  puerilities,  a fpecimen  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  and  others  may  be  feen  in  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls,  the  Millenium,  the  com- 
ing of  Elias,  and  many  other  topics  in  theology.  Ladtantius  fometimes 
falls  into  egregious  miflakes,  through  his  deficiency  in  phyfical  know- 
ledge. Speaking  of  the  human  body,  he  fays,  “ Of  many  of  its  parts 
none  can  explain  the  power  or  ufe  but  the  Maker : who,  for  exam- 
ple, can  explain  the  ufe  of  the  kidneys,  the  fpleen,  the  liver,  the  bile, 
or  the  heart''  ?”  What  inexcufable  ignorance  in  a writer  of  no  in- 
confiderable  erudition  ! Upon  the  fubjedl  of  morals,  Ladlantius  has 
occafionally  faid  excellent  things';  but  they  are  mixed  with  others, 
injudicious,  trifling,  or  extravagant.  He  maintains  that  war  is  in  all 
cafes  unlawful,  becaufe  it  is  a violation  of  the  commandment.  Thou 
{halt  not  kilP.  Fie  cenfures  navigation  and  foreign  merchandife,  con- 
demns all  kinds  of  ufury,  and  falls  into  other  abfurdities  on  moral 

» Arnob.  de  Chrlft.  Rel.  Ed.  Canter.  Conf.  1.  i.  c.  8.  9.  20.  27.  39.  I.  ii.  c.  2. 
9.  II,  i2.  ^ Inftit.  Divin.  Ed.  Lugd.  1567. 

*=  Ib.  1.  i.  c;  5.  ^ De  Opif.  Dei,  c.  14. 

® As  a proof  that  La£lantius,  notwithftanding  all  his  defedls,  was  capable  of  thinking 
juftly  and  liberally,  we  fliall  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent  paflage,  in  which  he  ftrcnu- 
oiifly  alTerts  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  and  calls  upon  all  men  to  employ 
their  underflandings  in  a free  enquiry  after  truth.  Vid.  Inftit.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  For  a fur- 
ther account  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  Ladlantius,  fee  Lardner’s  Credibility, 
part  ii.  c.  65.  ^ Inft.  1.  v.  c.  20. 
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topics.  We  mull  not,  however,  difmifs  Ladtantius  without  men-' 
tioning,  to  his  credit,  that  he  acknowledge s%.  that  when  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  vifited  barbarous  nations  in  order  to  inform  themfelves 
concerning  their  facred  dodtrines  and  rites,  they  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrews;  an  obfervation  which,  had  it  been  earlier 
admitted,  might  have  prevented  many  miftakes  in  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy,  Ladtantius  flouriflaed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Eusebius  Pamphilus  of Caefarea,  born  about  theyear  two  hundred 
and  feventy,  is  a writer,  who  deferves  to  be  mentioned  with  particular 
refpedl.  This  learned  bilhop,  entertaining  the  common  notion,  that  the 
antient  philofophers  had  received  many  truths  eitherimmediately,orby 
tradition,  from  divine  revelation,  whilft  in  other  particulars  their  writ- 
ings were  full  of  abfurdities,  contradidtions,  and  falfehoods,  under- 
took to  raife  upon  this  ground  a defence  of  the  divine  original  of 
Chriflianity.  This  great  defign  he  completed  in  two  valuable 
v/orks,  his  Preparatio  et  Demo7iJiratio  Pvangelicat  “ Evangelical  Pre- 
paration and  Demonftration,”  both  which  have  happily  efcaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  In  providing  materials  for  this  work,  Eufebius 
indullrioufly  extradted  from  antient  writings  of  every  kind  whatever 
wasfuitabletohis  defign;  whence  thefe  pieces  contain  many  fragments 
of  books  which  have  long  fince  been  loft.  Had  this  celebrated 
writer  been  more  free  from  prejudice ; had  he  taken  more  care  not 
to  be  impofed  upon  by  fpurious  authorities ; had  he  more  clearly 
underftood,  from  the  leading  principles  of  each  fedt,  its  peculiar 
language  ; had  he  diftinguifhed  the  pure  dodtrine  of  Plato  from  that 
of  the  later  Platonifts ; had  he  more  accurately  marked  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  tenets  of  the  Sedtarian  philofophers  and  the 
dodlrine  of  Chrifl,  his  woiks  v/ould  have  been  much  more  valuable. 
With  their  prefent  defedls,  they  fnould  be  read  with  caution;  and 
particularly  with  a conflant  recoliedlion  of  the  partiality  which 
Eufebius,  with  other  Chriflian  fathers  of  this  and  the  preceding 
centuries,  entertained  for  the  Platonic  dodlrine,  on  the  ground 

* L.  iv.  c. 
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already  explained.  Eufebius  has  alfo  rendered  great  fervice,  both 
to  the  Chriftian  and  the  philofophical  world,  in  his  “ EcclefiaRical 
Hhlory,”  his  “ Chronicon,”  his  “ Refutation  of  Hierocles,”  and 
other  works. 

Didymus  of  Alexandria,  a catechetical  preceptor,  though  blind 
from  his  infancy,  gained  fuch  an  extenfive  and  intimate  acqa.’intance 
with  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  Greek  literature,  that  he  was 
efteemed  a prodigy  of  learning.  He  was  a pupil  of  Origen,  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  his  mafter;  but  his  writings  are  loft.  He  liou- 
rifhed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century. 

Chalcidius%  the  commentator  upon  the  Timxus  of  Plato,  has 
been  ranked  by  many  writers  among  the  Chriftian  fathers ; but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  a convert  to  Chriftianity. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  flourifiied  Augustine, 
who  was  born  at  Tagafte  in  Africa,  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  After  a courfe  of  grammatical  ftudy,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  philofophy  at  Carthage.  In  early  youth  he  was 
more  addicted  to  pleafure  than  to  learning;  but  when  he  became 
converfant  with  the  writings  of  Cicero,  they  improved  his  tafte,  and 
infpired  him,  as  he  himfelf  confefi'es,  with  an  ardent  thirft  after 
wifdom.  Not  meeting  with  the  fatisfadlion  lie  wifhed  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudv  of 
the  fcriptures  ; but  he  was  foon  offended  with  the  fimplicity  of  their 
ftyle,  and  threw  them  afide  to  return  to  his  favourite  orator.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Ari- 
ftotle ; and  the  abftracft  notions  of  the  divine  nature  which  he  col- 
lefted  from  this  philofopher,  led  him  to  adopt  the  Manicha;an  doc- 
trine of  two  independent  principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil; 
thinking  the  latter  a necefiary  fubftitute  for  Ariftotle’s  principle  of 
privation.  At  this  time  he  fo  far  receded  from  the  Chriftian  faith, 
as  to  be  of  opinion  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  more  than  a man 
of  unparalleled  wifdom.  By  a vigorous  exertion  of  his  fiiculties  in 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  at  length  difeovered  the  futility  of 

“ Conf.  Motheim  de  turbata  per  recent.  Plat.  Eccl.  § 30.  Beaufobre  Hift-  Ma- 
nicb.  p.  I.  p.  479.  Cave  Hift.  Lit.  Script,  Eccl.  p.  125. 
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the  Manicheean  fyflem,  and  abandoned  it.  To  efcape  the  folicita- 
tions  of  Fauftus,  a leader  of  the  Manichseans,  he  withdrew  to  Rome, 
where  he  undertook  the  profeflion  of  rhetoric.  Still,  however,  he 
retained  fo  much  of  his  former  fyflem,  as  to  afcribe  his  evil  propen- 
fities  to  a dillindl  nature  within  him,  and  to  conceive  of  the  Deity  as 
in  fome  fenfe  corporeal.  In  order  to  extricate  himfelf  from  thefe 
errors,  he  now  determined  to  take  refuge  in  Academic  uncertainty, 
and  abandoning  philofophical  and  theological  fpeculations,  gave  him- 
felf up  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  His  fceptical  turn  hav-. 
ing  created  him  many  adverfaries  at  Rome,  he  removed,  by  the 
advice  of  Symmachus,  to  Milan,  where  he  opened  a rhetorical 
fchool  k 

At  Pvlilan,  Augufline,  in  the  midfr  of  his  perplexing  doubts,  met 
with  Ambrofe,  a Chriflian  teacher  of  great  probity  and  eloquence. 
By  him  he  was  inftru6led,  more  accurately  than  he  had  before  been, 
in  the  doftrines  of  Chriflianity,  and  brought  back  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Chriflian  faith.  The  way  was  prepared  for  his  con- 
verfion  by  the  perufal  of  the  writings  of  fome  later  Platonifls,  which 
he  found  adapted  to  raife  his  conceptions  above  material  obje(5ls  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature  as  a pure  mind,  the  fountain 
of  all  intelligence.  Finding  this  doftrine  fully  confirmed,  and  other 
important  truths  clearly  taught,  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  Augufline 
from  that  time  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Chrifl,  and  returned 
to  Africa,  where  he  rofe  to  great  diflindion  in  the  church  \ The 
particulars  of  his  life,  from  this  period,  more  properly  belong  to  ec- 
clefiaflical  than  to  philofophical  hiflory.  He  died  in  the  year  four 
hundred  and  thirty. 

Although  Augufline,  after  his  eflablifliment  in  the  Chriflian  faith, 
treated  philofophy  in  general  with  contempt,  he  had,  neverthelefs,  a 
flrong  attachment  to  the  Platonic  fyflem,  as  accommodated  to  the 
fyflem  of  emanation  by  the  later  Platonifls  L This  appears  in  many 

* Confeffion,  1.  i.  c.  9.  n.  14.  c.  13.  n.  2C,  21.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  n.  3.  5.  8.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 
n.  6.  c.  4.  n.  8.  c.  5.  n.  9.  c.  6.  c.  7.  n.  12.  1.  iv.  c.  16.  n.  28.  1.  vii.  c.  5.  19. 
1,  iv.  c,  2.  n.  3.  c.  3,  n.  4.  c.  15.  n.  24.  1.  v.  c.  3.  n.  3.  c.  5.  13. 

'*  Conf.  1.  V.  c.  14.  De  Utilit.  Cred.  c.  8,  Conf.  1.  vii. 

® Contra  Acad.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  n.  4,  5.  Conf.  1.  vii.  c,  20, 21. 
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of  his  Chriftian  trails,  particularly  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  moft 
learned  and  elegant  work  De  Civitate  Dei,  which  treats  of  natural 
theology  according  to  the  dodlrine  of  Plato.  This  partiality  is,  with- 
out queftion,  to  be  afcribed  to  the  caufe,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
affigned  for  the  fame  predileilion  in  other  Chriftian  fathers,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  that  the  truths  which  are  found  in  Plato,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fource  whence  they  were  derived,  are  to  be  received 
as  the  diilates  of  divine  wifdom.  This  opinion,  however,  he  after- 
wards faw  reafon  to  retrail 

On  the  whole,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Auguftine,  that  he  was  a great  man,  and  an  able 
defender  of  the  Chriftian  caufe ; but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  laboured  under  the  common  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  that  thefe  frequently  betrayed  him  into  abfurd  opinions, 
unfatisfailory  reafonings,  and  fanciful  interpretations  of  fcripturc. 
A fyftem  of  logic  appears  in  the  works  of  Auguftine,  which  was 
afterwards  commonly  ufed  in  the  fchools  through  the  Middle  Age ; 
it  is  more  properly  Stoic  than  Platonic 

Among  the  more  eminent  Chriftian  Platonifts  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury was  Synfsius  % an  African  biftiop.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  eloquence,  an  elegant  fpecimen  of  which  remains  in  his  Dion,  a 
treatife  on  the  manner  in  which  he  inftrudled  himfelf.  He  ftudied 
philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Alexandria,  at  the  time  when  its 
fchools  were  adorned  with  the  female  philofopher  Hypatia,  and  the 
eminent  mathematicians,  Theon,  Pappus,  and  Hero.  Under  his  fe- 
male preceptor,  upon  whom  he  lavilhes  the  higheft  praifes,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Alexandrian  Platonifm.  At  an  early  age,  he 
acquired  fuch  diftindtion  among  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  fent 
upon  an  embafly  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  Upon  his  return, 
through  the  influence  of  Theophilus,  biftiop  of  Alexandria,  he  was 
engaged  to  take  upon  him  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity ; but  his  love 
of  retirement  and  ftudy  long  prevented  him  from  accepting  any  ec- 
clefiaftical  office.  At  laft,  however,  he  reludlantly  complied  with 

* Retradlat.  ].  i.  c.  i.  **  Biblioth,  Lat.  Fabr.  t.  iii.  p.  519. 

‘ Evagrius,  l.i.  c.  15.  Niceph.  1,  xiv.  0.15.  Phot.  Cod.  26.  Suidas. 
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the  intreaties  of  Theophilus,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  epifcopal 
charge  of  the  city  of  Ptolemais.  Synefius  held  opinions  not  per- 
fedtly  confident  with  the  popular  creed,  as  he  himfelf  candidly  con- 
feffes  in  a letter  to  his  brother:  he  rejedled,  particularly,  the  doftrine 
of  the  refurrediion  of  the  body.  In  his  Hymns  he  adapts  the  Triad, 
or  rather  Quaternion,  of  the  fchools  to  the  received  Chriftian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity k If  the  language  of  thefe  myftical  odes  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Gnoftics  and  Cabbalifts,  with  the  theo- 
logy of  Proclus,  and  the  Zoroaftrean  Oracles,  it  will  be  ealily  feen, 
that  Synehus  was  a more  worthy  difciple  of  Hypatia  than  of  Jefus 
Chrift 

About  this  period  flouridied  Dionysius,  a writer  falfely  called 
The  Areopagite",  who  has  been  ranked,  without  any  fufficient 
evidence,  among  the  Apoftolic  men.  If  the  writings  which  bear 
this  name  be  fairly  compared  with  thofe  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus, 
little  doubt  will  remain,  that  this  pretended  Dionyfius  did  not  write 
earlier  than  the  fifth  century ; for  his  works  abound  with  the  myfli- 
cal  trifles  of  the  Plotinian  fchool.  Yet  this  fanatic  found  means  to 
pafs  his  productions  upon  the  Chriftian  world  as  of  the  Apoftolic 
age,  and  hereby  greatly  contributed  to  fofter  an  enthufiaftic  fpirit 
both  in  the  Eaftern  and  the  Weftern  churches. 

The  Chriftian  philofophers  hitherto  noticed  chiefly  flourifhed  in 
the  Eaftern  countries.  In  the  Weftern  world,  the  irruptions  of 

® We  fubjoin  the  following  fpecimen  for  the  amufement  of  the  learned  reader  : 

ATT^OTTiTaj  «KfOT>JTCiJW 

’Evw(7'a(r«  kcu  Tsmcrac 

8(71 0(5  >(0%E(0W5 

"O^ev  aurr] 

A(«  oTfwToVorofov  siSbf 

Movaj  xy^Ertra 

TpiHOfu/A.Cov  a%(uv  aMa.v 
'TorEfSiTioj  S'e  Traya 
HrEiperai  ««Me(  Tral^m 
Atto  hevt^h  te  ^v^ovtuv 

IlEfl  KEvrpoTi  TE  ^yEVTwi/.  Hymn  i.  V.  22,  &c. 

Hymn  iii.  V.  vi.  Conf.  Epiftol.  Synef.  * Suidas. 
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barbarous  nations  almoft  extingui/lied  the  remains  of  learning  and 
fcience : whence,  through  feveral  fucceeding  centuries,  we  meet 
with  few  names  which  deferve  a place  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy. 
Some  ftars,  however,  of  confiderable  luilre,  if  not  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude, appeared  to  diifipate  the  darknefs  of  this  period. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  in  order  of  time,  is  Cl  Audi  anus  Mamer- 
Tus%  a learned  prefbyter  of  Vienna,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year 
four  hundred  and  fixty.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  and  his 
general  knowledge ; and  particularly,  for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
dialectics  of  Ariftotle,  which  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  orthodox 
fathers,  as  weapons  both  offenfive  and  defenfive,  againd  heretics.  He 
wrote  a treatife  “ On  the  State  of  the  SouH.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  appeared  a writer  of  great 
erudition  and  diftinguidied  genius,  Anicius  Manlius  Torqua- 
Tus  Severinus  Boethius.  He  was  born  of  a noble  family  at 
Rome,  and  was  early  fent  to  Athens  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
to  ftudy  philofophy.  In  the  fchoolof  Proclus,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Eclectic  fyflem ; and  from  the  commendations  which  he 
beflows  upon  Porphyry,  as  the  bed  interpreter  of  Aridotle,  he  feems 
to  have  united  the  Platonic  with  the  Aridotelian  doiftrine.  He 
tranilated  the  treatifes  of  Aridotle  and  Porphyry  on  categories,  and 
illudrated  them  with  notes.  But  his  mod  valuable  work  is  his 
book,  De  Confolatione  Philofophic^y  “ On  the  Confolation  of  Philo- 
fophy ” in  which,  after  the  Eclecdic  manner,  he  has  blended,  for  the 
purpofe  of  his  work,  the  tenets  of  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aridotle,  but 
without  any  notice  of  the  fources  of  confolation  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Chridian  fydem.  In  the  elegant  verfes  interfperfed  with  this 
work,  the  intelligent  reader  will  difcover  many  traces  of  the  Platonic 
philofophy,  as  it  was  then  taught  by  Syrian,  Proclus,  and  Marinus. 
Boethius  wrote  two^  treatifes,  De  Arithmetica,  “ On  Arithmetic 
five  books,  De  JJnitate  et  Uno,  “ On  Unity  and  One  f’  Injlitiitio 
Mufictty  “ Inditutes  of  Mufic,”  and  other  pieces  c.  He  had 

“ Sidon.  Ep.  i.  Alan.  Encyclop.  p.  34.  r. 

^ Ed.  Barthii  Cygn.  1655. 

* Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  t.  i.  p.  642.  t.  iii.  p.  202. 
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formed  a defign  of  tranflating  all  the  works  of  Plato  and  Arillotle 
Into  Latin,  but  was  prevented  from  executing  his  purpofe  by  a pre- 
mature death.  Having  with  great  freedom  cenfured  the  condudt 
of  Theodoric,  he  was  banilhed  into  Perfia,  and,  after  a fhort  interval, 
beheaded.  It  was  during  his  exile  that  he  wrote,  for  the  relief  of 
his  own  mind,  his  Treatife  on  Confolation,  which  difcovers  an  extent 
of  learning,  and  purity  of  tafte,  worthy  of  a better  age.  Boethius 
died  about  the  year  five  hundred  and  twenty-fix. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifth  century  flourifi:ied  ^Tneas  Gaza, 
a Pagan  by  birth,  by  profelTion  a Sophift,  a difciple  of  Hierocles, 
and,  after  his  converfion,  a Chriftian  philofopher.  His  dialogue, 
entitled  T^heophrajius^  in  which  he  maintains  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  the  refurredtion  of  the  body,  has  refcued  his  name  from 
oblivion.  In  this  poem,  although  he  profefiedly  writes  againfi: 
the  Platonifis,  the  dodlrines  of  Platonifm  and  Chriflianity  are  con- 
founded h 

In  the  fixth  century,  Zecharias,  furnamed  the  Scholaftic,  ac- 
quired fome  diftindtion  among  Chrillian  philofophers.  He  was 
educated  at  Alexandria,  and  at  length,  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  of  Mitylene,  in  Lelbos.  Gaza 
wrote  a treatife  againfi;  the  Manich^ans,  On  the  dodlrine  of  Two 
Principles  in  Nature;”  and  a Dialogue  againfi;  the  Eternity  of  the 
World  h Another  Chriftian  philofopher,  who  wrote  upon  the 
fame  fiabjedt,  againfi  the  difciples  of  Proclus,  was  Joannes  Philo- 
PONUs,  a grammarian  of  Alexandria.  He  was  more  inclined  to  the 
Peripatetic  than  the  Platonic  fyftem,  and  wrote  commentaries  upon 
Arifcotie.  Philoponus  was  protedted  by  Amrum,  the  Saracen  com- 
mander, in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  forty,  when  he  was  probably 
about  eighty  years  of  age ; for  he  was  patriarch  of  Conflantinople 
under  the  emperor  Juflin  IH. 

The  lafl  name,  which  we  thall  add  to  this  feries  of  Chriflian 
fathers,  who  might  be  ranked  among  philofophers,  is  that  of  Neme- 

® Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  427.  v.  vii.  p.  99.  v.  xiii.  p.  458,  508. 

**  Cave  Hift.  Lir.  Scr.  Ecc.  p.  227.  Fabr.  Syllab.  Script,  de  Vir.  Ch.R.  p.  107. 

* Fab.  1.  c.  p.  108.  et  Bib,  Gr.  v.  vii.  p.  358.  v.  ix.  p.  363.  Phot.Cod.  215.  55.  75. 
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SI  us  % whofe  age  is  uncertain,  but  is  fuppofed  by  his  editor'’  to  have 
flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  the  author  of 
a treatife  **  On  the  Nature  of  Man,”  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  elegant 
fpecimens,  now  extant,  of  the  philofophy  which  prevailed  among  the 
antient  Chriftians.  The  writer  relates  and  examines  the  opinions  of 
the  Greek  philofophers  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  differtation  with  great 
perfpicuity  of  thought,  and  correftnefs  of  language.  But  the 
treatife  is  chiefly  curious,  as  it  difcovers  a degree  of  acquaintance 
with  phyfiology,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  writers  of  this 
period.  He  treats  clearly  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  bile,  the  fplecn, 
the  kidneys,  and  other  glands  of  the  human  body,  and  feems 
to  have  had  fome  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  flne, 
though,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  date,  Nemefius  is  men- 
tioned laft  in  the  prefent  feries,  he  merits  a place  of  no  inconfiderable 
diftindfion  among  the  antient  Chriftian  philofophers.* 

® Fabr.  Syll.  c.  2.  § 30. 

Pref.  Edit.  Oxon.  Conf.  Friend’s  Hift.  Phyuc. 

* Vidend.  Cave’s  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  Eccl.  Antiq.  Tenzel.  Exerc.  Select. 

р.  i.  p.  179,  210.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  v.  p.  56,  81,  88.  Fabric.  Syllog.  Script,  de  Ver. 
Chrift.  Rel.  Longuerve  de  Tatiano  ap.  Orat.  Ittig.  de  Haerefiarch , aevi.  ap.  c.  12. 
Petav,  Dogm.  Theol.  1,  i.  c.  3.  Huet.  Orig.  ].  ii.  c.  2,  9.  Ittig.  leledt.  cap.  Hill. 
Ecc.  f.  ii.  c.  3.  Huet.  de  Fab.  Rom.  p.  53.  Maffuet.  DilT.  ad  Irenreum.  Whifton’s 
Prim.  Chrift.  p.  iv.  art.  7.  Deyling.  de  Iren.  Teft.  Ver.  § 42.  Vine.  Lirin.  Commonit. 

с.  24.  Pamelii  Vit.  Tertulliani.  Barbeyrac  de  la  Morale  des  Peres,  c.  6,  8.  Dupin. 
Bibl.  Scr.  Ecc.  t.  i.  p.  J04.  Le  Clerc.  Bibl.  Un.  t.  x.  p.  175,  193.  R.  Montacu- 
tius  Orig.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  p.  52.  Clerici  Ep.  Crit.  i.  p.  18.  Otium  Vindal.  Mel.  i. 
Gaudentii  DilT.  de  Compar.  Dogm.  Orig.  cum  Dogm.  Platonis,  Flor.  1639.  Oe  la  Rue 
Praef.  Op.  Orig.  Cudworth’s  Intell.  Syftem.  c.  v.  f.  iii.  § 34.  Journal  de  Scavans, 
1734.  May,  Art.  4.  Le  Clerc,  Ep.  vii.  Hiftoire  de  Boete,  Par.  1715.  i2°.  Tille- 
mont  Mem.  Eccl.  t.  xii.  de  Synefio.  Boyfen.  DilT.  de  Phil.  Synefii.  Lardner’s  Ac- 
count of  the  Chriftian  Fathers  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  Part  ii. 
paftim. 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  GREEK  CHRISTIANS,  FROM 
THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  TAKING  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE BY  THE  TURKS. 

Having  related  the  philofophical  hiftory  of  the  Antient 
Chriftians,  that  is,  of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  firft  fix  centuries 
of  the  Chriftian  aera,  our  plan  requires  that  we  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  Rate  of  philofophy  in  the  period  of  darknefs  called  the 
Middle  Age,  which  lafted  from  the  beginning  of  the  feventh 
century  till  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fourteenth. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  period,  under  the  Chriftian  emperors, 
the  Sectarian  philofophy,  together  with  Pagan  fuperftition,  was 
nearly  extindl : and,  in  confequence  of  the  irruption  of  the  Nor- 
thern Barbarians,  almoft  the  whole  Weftern  world  was  over- 
whelmed with  intelledlual  darknefs.  This  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
philofophy  refembles  a barren  wildernefs,  where  the  traveller  is 
fatigued  with  beholding  dreary  waftes,  in  which  he  meets  with 
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fcarcely  a fingle  objed:  to  relieve  his  eye,  or  amufe  his  fancy.  Yet, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  connedion  of  fads,  and  account  for  the 
date  of  philofophy  after  the  revival  of  letters,  it  will  be  necelfary 
to  trace  with  attention  the  great  changes  through  which  philofophy 
paffed  during  this  period.  The  order  we  fliall  obferve  will  be,  firft 
to  reprefent  the  date  of  philofophy  in  the  Eaft  to  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople,  when  the  Eaftern  world  ceafed  to  philofophife,  and 
the  Greek  philofophers  paffed  over  into  the  Weft  } fecondly,  to 
relate  its  condition  in  the  Weftern  world  from  the  feventh  to  the 
twelfth  century  ; and  laftly,  to  fubjoin  the  hiftory  of  the  Scholaftic 
Philofophy,  which  flouriftied  from  that  time  to  the  revival  of 
letters. 

The  fate  of  the  Platonic  fchool  having  been  already  related,  it  is 
only  neceftary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  although  the  Pagan  phi- 
lofophers, who,  in  confequence  of  Juftinian’s  interdid,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Perfia  under  Chofroes,  returned  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixth  century  into  the  Roman  Empire  % the  Ecledic  fed,  as  fuch, 
did  not  long  furvive.  Still,  however,  the  fpirit,  and  many  of  the 
tenets  of  this  fchool,  remained  among  the  clergy  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  generality  of  whom  tenacioufly  adhered  to  opinions 
which,  inconliftent  as  they  were  with  the  pure  dodrine  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  had  been  embraced  and  propagated  by  the  Chriftian  fathers. 
The  followers  of  Origen,  whofe  tenets  were  chiefly  borrowed  from 
the  Alexandrian  philofophy  and  theology,  were  particularly  attached 
to  this  fyftem.  Of  thefe  the  greater  part  were  Monks,  who  were 
induced,  by  a fuperftitious  zeal  for  the  rigorous  diicipline  which  he 
eftablifhed,  to  profefs  his  dodrine  in  the  face  of  perfecution.  The 
enthuiiaftic  fpirit,  which  v/as  foftered  by  the  writings  of  Origen, 
and  by  thofe  of  the  fuppofed  Dionyfius  already  mentioned, 
.eftabliftied  in  the  monafteries  a myftical  kind  of  theology,  which 
was  from  this  time  embraced  both  in  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern 
world. 


^ Procopius  in  Anecdotis. 
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From  the  commencement  of  the  fame  period,  the  Arifcotelian 
philofophy,  which  had  for  feveral  pad;  centuries  langui:hed,  began 
to  revive  and  flourifh.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
the  tenets  of  Ariftotle  being  underfcood  to  militate  ftrongly  againft 
the  dodlrines  of  Chriflianity,  the  Chriftian  fathers  had  in  general 
been  exceedingly  adverfe  to  the  Peripatetic  fedl.  But,  when  the 
orthodox  clergy  faw  the  ingenious  and  faccefsful  ufe  which  many 
heretics  made  of  the  art  of  logic,  they  began  by  degrees  to  endure, 
and  at  length  to  admire  and  ftudy,  the  dialedlics  of  Aridotle,  which 
were  now  tranflated  into  the  Syriac  language  by  Chriftians  living 
under  the  Saracens.  In  the  numerous  contefts,  which  were  at  this 
time  conducted  vv^ith  fo  much  acrimony  among  the  feveral  fecfls  of 
Chriftians,  each  had  recourfe  to  thefe  artificial  methods  of  dif- 
puting.  At  a time  when  men  were  daily  lofing  fight  of  common 
fenfe  and  fimple  truth,  every  champion  for  a fyftem,  wliether  or- 
thodox or  heretical,  imagined  that  he  rendered  eminent  fervice  to 
the  church,  when  he  covered  its  fuppofed  dodlrincs  with  the  formi- 
dable redoubt  of  definitions  and  lyllogifms.  Thus  the  Ariftotelian 
philofophy  gradually  rofe  into  repute,  till  at  length  it  fo  far  triumphed 
over  Platonifm,  that,  whilft  we  only  meet  with  a few  individuals 
among  the  Greek  Chriftians  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
Platonic  philofophy,  great  numbers  ftudied  and  taught  the 
Peripatetic.  The  more  celebrated  of  thefe  w'e  ftaall  diftinftly 
mention. 

The  firft  who,  after  Philoponus, , diftinguldied  himfelf  among  the 
Greek  Chriftians  as  an  admirer,  and  as  far  as  was  not  wholly  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  Chriftian  profeflion,  a follower  of  Ariftotle,  was 
Joannes  Damascenus.  Heflourilhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  In  early  life  he  filled  a high  ftation  in  the  court  of  the 
Saracen  caliph ; but  afterwards  retired  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Sabas, 
that  he  might  be  at  leifure  to  profecute  his  ftudies.  With  due  al- 
lowance for  the  age  in  wdiich  he  lived,  he  was  a great  mafter  of 
mathematical  and  philofophical  learning.  The  Arabians  were  much 
indebted  to  this  Chriftian  philofopher  for  their  deliverance  from  bar- 
barifm.  Among  his  writings  are  an  explanation  of  dialectics,  under 
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the  title  of  Capita  Philofophica,  Heads  of  Philofophy **  Differ- 
tations  on  the  Three  Parts  of  the  Soul,  the  Four  Virtues,  and  the 
Five  Faculties;”  “Sacred  Parallels;”  and  “An  Accurate  Deli- 
neation of  the  Orthodox  Faith  h”  This  latter  work  is,  perhaps, 
the  hrft  attempt  which  was  made  to  apply  the  language  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  to  theology,  and  to  form  what 
has  lincebeen  called,  A Body  of  Divinity . Hence  fome  have  conii- 
dered  Joannes  Damafcenus  as  the  father  of  the  Scholaftics.  It  is 
certain,  that  his  example  was  afterv/ards  followed  by  a long  train  of 
Chrhlian  writers.  To  him  therefore  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
afcribed  the  mifchiefs  which  arofe  from  the  alliance  w^hich  he  intro- 
duced between  Jefus  Chrift  and  Ariftotle. 

Under  the  Eaftern  emperors,  philofophy  and  learning,  in  the 
eighth  century  feemed  ready  to  expire.  Befides  the  general  torpor 
which  appears  to  have  at  this  time  overfpread  the  minds  of  men, 
the  harraiiing  incurfion  of  the  Arabians  into  the  empire,  and  the 
fpirit  of  barbarifm  which  poffeffed  the  reigning  princes,  may  be 
mentioned  as  caufes  of  the  general  decay  of  knowledge.  Zonaras 
relates  a wonderful  inftance  of  ferocity  in  the  emperor  Leo  the 
Ifaurianh  that  his  librarian,  and  twelve  other  learned  men,  who 
lived  in  a royal  college,  and  were  fupported  at  the  public  expence, 
having  ventured,  in  a confultation  upon  fome  affair  of  ftate,  to  give 
their  opinion  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  emperor,  the  monfter 
ordered  the  building  where  they  llept  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  the 
whole  fraternity  perifhed  in  the  flames.  If  this  fiory,  through  the 
known  inaccuracy  and  partiality  of  the  writer,  be  fomewhat  doubt- 
ful, it  is,  hov/ever,  certain,  that  this  prince  aboliflred  many  fchools 
Vv^hich  had  fubfifled  from  the  time  of  Conftantine,  and  perfe- 
cuted,  with  great  feverity,  many  learned  men  who  were  deemed 
heretics. 

Succeeding  emperors,  however,  probably  excited  by  the  example 
of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  formed  a defign  of  re-calling  philofophy,  and 

Op.  Ed.  a M.  Le  Quien.  Par.  1712.  2 vol.  fol,  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  il.  p.  777, 

^ Ann.  t.  iii.  p.  123. 
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reviving  learning ; and,  by  the  help  of  a few  able  and  induftrious 
fcholars,  perhaps  effedled  as  much  as  the  times  would  permit. 
Michael  and  Bardas,  in  particular,  difcovered  an  inclination  to  be- 
come patrons  of  letters  : they  inftituted  fchools  of  various  kinds, 
and  appointed  teachers  with  liberal  falaries  h 

The  emperor  Conftantiiie  Porphyrogenetes,  by  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  able  preceptors,  promoted  the  ftudy  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  aftronomy,  and  philofophy.  This  emperor  was  himfelf, 
in  the  ninth  century,  the  pupil  of  an  eminent  fcholar,  Michael 
PsELLUS,  whom,  however,  he  afterwards  fuffered  to  be  accufed 
before  him  of  apoftacy  from  the  Chriftian  faith.  Pfellus,  to  wipe 
off  this  calumny,  fubmitted,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  receive  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  Chriftian  myfteries ; after  which  he  wrote  many  trea- 
ties, which  are  often  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  the  younger  Pfellus. 
Among  thefe  is  a dialogue  ‘‘  On  the  Operations  of  Diemons,”  which 
breathes  fo  much  the  fpirit  of  the  Platonic  fchools  as  to  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  written  by  a Peripatetic  in  the  eleventh 
century  h 

This  Pfellus  had  a difciple  named  Leo,  who,  for  his  lingular 
attainments  in  philofophical  learning,  was  called.  The  Philofopher. 
He  became  an  eminent  preceptor  in  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  philofophy, 
and  other  fciences ; firft  in  the  ifland  of  Andros,  and  afterwards  at 
Conftantinople.  To  increafe  his  learning,  he  vifited  the  libraries 
of  many  diftant  monafteries.  One  of  his  pupils  being  taken  prifoner 
by  the  Saracens  % aftonilhed  his  vidlors  by  folving  a problem  which 
had  perplexed  the  Saracen  philofophers.  Upon  this,  the  caliph 
Al-Mamon,  inquiring  by  whom  he  had  been  inftru6led,  fent  a mef- 
fenger  to  his  preceptor,  to  invite  him  to  his  court ; but  Leo,  not 
thinking  it  fafe  to  receive  the  letter,  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  the 
emperor  Theophilus,  through  the  hands  of,  his  fecretary.  The 
emperor  immediately  rewarded  Leo,  and  appointed  him  to  the 

* Zonar.  t.  iil.  p.  129. 

**  Leo  Allatius  de  Pfellis,  p.  2. 

‘ Zonaras,  t.  iii.  p.  129.  Scyliza  Curopalates  in  Chronico. 
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charge  of  a public  fchool.  After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  Leo  was 
difiniffed  from  his  office,  becaufe  he  v/as  an  enemy  to  the  worfhip- 
ping  of  images ; but  was  afterwards  reftored  to  his  honours  by 
Barda,  and  appointed  head  of  the  profelTors  of  learning  and  fcience 
in  Conflantinople.  Under  the  aufpices  of  this  Leo,  who  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  fixth  emperor  of  that  name,  literature  re- 
vived h 

In  this  period,  however,  the  chief  place  is  unqueftionably  due  to 
Photius,  the  learned  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  whofe  merit  was 
equal  to  his  fame.  He  excelled  in  grammatical  learning,  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  all  the  fcience  of  the  age.  A valuable  proof  of  his  erudi- 
reixiains  in  his  Bibliotheca^  or  Literary  Memoirs,”  containing 
extracts  from  various  authors,  with  original  remarks,  which 
abundantly  prove  the  writer’s  extenfive  learning,  and  critical  pene- 
tration. 

This  work  is  a valuable  treafure,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  many  writings,  particularly  in  philofophy,  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  entirely  loft.  A man,  furniftied  with 
fuch  various  learning,  and  endued  with  fuch  fuperior  talents,  in  an 
age  of  almoft  univerfal  ignorance,  muft  have  been  deemed  a prodigy 
of  wifdom.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  he  was  advanced  to 
the  fenatorial  rank  in  the  ftate,  and  to  the  higheft  dignity  in  the 
church.  By  the  authority  of  Barda,  Ignatius  was  depofed  (whether 
juftly  or  unjuftly  we  ffiall  not  enquire)  from  the  patriarchal  fee  of 
Conftantinople,  and  Photius  was  appointed  in  his  room.  In  the 
next  reign,  this  great  man  was,  chiefly  in  confequence  of  theological 
difputes,  difmifted  from  his  ftation,  and  fuflered  fevere  perfecutions  ^ 
of  which  he  efteemed  it  not  the  leaft,  that,  being  deprived  of  his 
library,  he  was  denied  the  confolation  of  reading.  He  was  after- 
wards reftored  to  the  emperor’s  favour,  and  his  patriarchal  honours, 
and  was  entrufted  v/ith  the  education  of  the  young  princes. 
Through  the  jealoufy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 

* Allatiusj  1,  c.  p.  Vo  Hancklus  de  Byzant,  Scrip,  p,  i,  c.  26. 
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court,  Photius  was,  however,  again  in  his  old  age  depofed  and 
banifhed 

Leo  the  Sixth,  the  fon  of  the  emperor  Bafil,  who  himfelf  af- 
fumed  the  purple  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
acquired  fo  much  learning  and  wifdom  under  his  illuftrious  pre- 
ceptor, as  to  obtain  a place  among  the  philofophers  of  the  age.  In 
the  language  of  eulogy,  it  was  faid,  'O  Se  (ptXoiro(pca]c^og  Iv  Bao-iXeDo-i 
AitoVf  Among  princes,  Leo  was  the  greateft  philofopher.  But  after 
all,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  how  far  this  emperor  is  indebted  to  his 
real  merit,  and  how  far  to  clerical  adulation,  for  his  fame.  In  the 
remains  of  his  writings  % he  appears  in  no  other  light,  than  that  of* ** 
a Ikilful  aftrologer. 

Befides  thefe  principal  reftorers  and  patrons  of  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy  among  the  Greek  Chriftians  in  the  Middle  Age,  feveral 
other  learned  men  came  forth  from  the  fchool  of  Leo  the  philofopher, 
whofe  names,  in  this  dark  period,  muft  not  be  wholly  omitted. 
Thefe  where  Nicetas  David,  a Paphlagonian,  who  at  the  clofe 
of  the  ninth  century  wrote  a life  of  Saint  Ignatius;  Michael  of 
Ephefus,  known  among  the  Greek  interpreters  of  Ariftotle ; 
Magentinus  of  Mitylene,  who  WTOte  a Commentary  on  Ariftotle’s 
Analytics;  Eustr at i us,  who  explained  the  diale(ftics  and  morals 
of  Ariftotle  ; Nicephorus,  a rigid  monk  of  the  thirteenth  century^ 
who  was  the  preceptor  of  Theodore  Lafcar,  and  wrote  an  Epitome 
of  the  Ariftotelian  Logic  and  Phyfics Georgius  Pachymerus, 
a native  of  Nice,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  whofe 
manufcripts  has  been  edited  a compendium  of  Ariftotelian  philo- 
fophy'';  Theodore  Metachita^,  a Conftantinopolitan  of  the 

* Hanck.  de  Byz.  Script.  1.  c.  § 7.  Nicetas  in  Vit.  Ignatii.  Fab.  Bib,  Gr.  v.  ix, 
p.  463.  Phot.  Ep,  97.  174. 

Hanck.  1.  c.  c.  23.  Allat.  p.  5.  Zonar.  t.  iii,  p.  141, 

^ Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  vi.  p.  364,  431. 

**  Ed.  Aug.  Vindel.  1606. 

* Ed.  Oxon,  1666.  8vo. 

^ Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ix.  p.  215.  218. 
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fourteenth  century,  known  among  Ariftotle’s  commentators ; Nice^ 
PHORAS  Gregoras,  who  wrote  feveral  philofophical  works; 
Georgius  Cyprius,  celebrated  for  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
learning;  and  Georgius  Lapitha,  who  is  mentioned  as  a logician 
and  an  aftronomer  L 

To  this  lift  muft  be  fubjoined,  as  entitled  to  peculiar  diftindtion, 
Michael  Psellus  the  Younger,  a learned  Chriftian  of  the  eleventh 
century,  whofe  genius  and  induftry  raifed  him  above  the  level  of 
his  age.  He  was  by  birth  a Conftantinopolitan,  of  confular  rank, 
and  flouriflied  under  the  emperor  Conftantinus  Monomachus.  The 
female  hiftorian,  Anna  Comnena'’,  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  who  had 
been  more  indebted  for  his  attainments  to  his  own  excellent  talents 
than  to  the  inftrudtions  of  his  preceptors ; and  adds  that,  having 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Chaldeans,  he  was  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age. 
Thus  furnifhed,  he  became  the  chief  inftruftor  of  the  Conftantino- 
politan youth.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  the  companion  and  the 
preceptor  of  the  emperor,  who  was  fo  captivated  by  the  ftudies  and 
amufements  in  which  Pfellus  engaged  him,  that,  according  to  Zo- 
naras,  he  negledted  the  concerns  of  the  empire.  The  Byzantine 
hiftorians  complain,  that  the  emperor,  deluded  by  the  head  of  the 
philofophers  (the  title  with  which  Pfellus  was  honoured)  loft  the 
world  L Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  Pfellus  met  with  a powerful 
and  fuccefsful  rival  in  John  of  Italy,  who,  through  the  favour  of 
Botaniatas  Nicephorus,  the  fucceftbr  of  Michael,  was  invefted  with 
the  honours  which  Pfellus  had  enjoyed.  Pfellus  retired  into  a 
monaftery,  and  foon  afterwards  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  His  works,  which  have  been  much  celebrated,  are. 

Commentaries  upon  Ariftotle’s  Logic  and  Phyfics ;”  A Com- 

® Hank,  ].  c.  Allat.  de  Pfellis.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  Ii6.  130 — 152.  v.  ix, 
p.  365.  V.  vi.  p.  300,  383,  466,  635.  V.  X.  p.  666.  Ann,  Comnen,  Alexiad.  p.  453. 

Alex,  1.  V. 

' Zonar,  t.  ill.  p,  X27.  Hank.  1.  c,  p.  483. 
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pendium  of  Queflions  and  Anfwers  f ’ and  “ An  Explanation  of 
the  Chaldean  Oracles.”  The  two  latter  works  prove  him  to  have 
been  converfant,  not  only  with  Grecian,  but  with  Oriental  phi- 
lofophy. 

After  the  time  of  Pfellus,  the  Greek  empire  declining,  learning 
and  philofophy  were  much  negledled.  There  were,  however, 
about  the  time  when  Conftantinople  was  taken  (which  happened 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one)  feveral  learned 
men  among  the  Greek  Chriftians,  who  merit  a place  in  the  annals 
of  philofophy : but  the  confufion  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in 
the  Eafi:,  obliged  them  to  quit  their  monafteries,  and  to  feek  for 
refuge  in  a more  hofpitable  region.  This  circumftance  occafioned 
the  return  of  Grecian  learning  and  philofophy  into  Europe  j for, 
after  the  Greek  empire  was  deflroyed  by  the  Turks,,  the  friends  of 
literature  and  fcience,  defpairing  of  meeting  with  protedtion  and 
encouragement  among  barbarians,  fled  into  Italy,  and  there,  as  we 
fball  afterwards  fee,  purchafed  an  immortal  name  by  the  Revival  of 
Letters.* 

* Vidend.  Afleman.  Bibl.  Orient.  Vatican,  t.  i.  Hettinger.  Bibl.  Orient,  c.  ill,, 
p.  291.  et  Hift.  Eccl.  Sec.  viii.  Hank,  de  Byzant.  Script. 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHRISTIANS, 
FROM  THE  SEVENTH  TO  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

From  the  Chriftian  philofophers  of  the  Eaft,  during  th6 
Middle  Age,  we  now  pafs  to  thofe  of  the  Weft. 

Upon  a general  furvey  of  the  facfts  which  have  been  already  col- 
lected, and  are  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  with  refpeCt  to  the  ftate  of 
philofophy  in  this  obfcure  period,  there  is  one  circumftance,  which 
will  appear  too  evident  to  be  difputed,  and  which  will  deferve  par- 
ticular attention  ; namely,  that  both  the  Scholaftic  and  the  Myftic 
theology,  which  fprung  up  in  this  period,  owed  their  rife  and  increafe 
to  the  mixture  of  the  dogmas  of  Pagan  philofophy  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity.  Although  thefe  two  fyftems  of  theology 
differ  in  their  leading  charadlers ; the  former  attempting  to  derive 
the  confirmation  of  divine  truth  from  philofophy  ; the  latter  calling 
in  its  aid  to  fupport  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  } the  true  origin  of  both 
will  be  found  to  have  been,  an  injudicious  application  of  the  Peri- 
patetic and  Platonic  philofophy  to  the  illuftration  of  theology. 
The  feeds  of  the  Scholaftic  theology  were  fown,  when  the  di- 
alectics of  Ariftotle  were  firft  introduced  into  the  controverfies  of 
the  church ; and  the  Myftical  theology  took  its  rife,  when  the 
enthufiaftic  notion  of  union  with  God,  and  other  fanatical  principles, 
taught  by  the  Alexandrian  philofophers,  were  embraced  among 
Chriftians ; and  was  eftabliftied,  when  the  fpurious  writings  of  the 
pretended  Dionyfius  obtained  credit  and  authority  in  the  Chriftian 
world.  Frcm  the  Peripatetic  fchool,  Chriftians  learned  to  perplex 
the  truth  by  fubtle  difputations  ; and  from  that  of  the  later  Plato- 
nifts,  they  received  a powerful  bias  towards  enthufiafm.  Kence, 
with  the  profeffed  defign  of  exploring  truth,  they  enveloped  it  in  a 

cloud 
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cloud  of  obfcure  notions  and  fubtle  diftindions  j and,  under  the 
pretence  of  producing  fubhme  piety,  enfeebled  and  enflaved  the 
human  mind  by  the  extravagancies  of  myhicifm  : in  both  ways, 
oppoljng  the  true  fpirit,  and  obftruding  the  natural  operation  of 
chriftianity. 

From  the  time  of  Boethius,  whofe  learning  gleamed  through  the 
darknefs  which  then  overfpread  the  Weftern  regions,  ignorance  fo 
generally  prevailed,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  a 
fcholar,  or  philofopher,  even  of  moderate  attainments,  was,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  rarely  to  be  found.  This  is,  doubtlefs,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  be  afcribed  to  the  barbarifm  of  the  Northern  conquerors, 
and  to  that  depravity  of  manners,  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
nations  whom  they  conquered.  But  the  evil  was  greatly  increafed 
by  the  hoftility,  which  the  emperor  Juflinian  exercifed  again  ft  the 
whole  race  of  philofophers.  His  inveterate  averiion  to  thofe  who 
ftill  continued  to  profefs  the  Pagan  religion,  induced  him  to  ftiut 
up  the  fchools  of  philofophy  which  ftill  remained  at  Athens,  and  to 
deprive  the  profeftbrs  of  the  falaries  which  former  princes  had  ap- 
pointed. Whilft  fome  of  the  chief  fupplies  of  learning  were  thus 
cut  off,  the  general  prevalence  of  barbarous  manners  rendered  it 
unfafe  to  travel  in  fearch  of  knowledge.  The  intercourfe  between 
the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  countries  becoming  on  this  account  lefs 
frequent,  the  Greek  language  fell  into  negledl  in  the  Weft;  fo  that, 
in  a Ihort  time,  fcarcely  any  one  in  this  part  of  the  world  was 
capable  of  reading  the  antient  Greek  authors,  and  thofe  who  were 
defirous  of  reading  the  works  of  Ariftotle  or  Plato,  were  obliged  to 
content ^ themfelves  with  imperfea  Latin  tranflations.  The^poli- 
tical  fpirit  of  the  times,  too,  was  exceedingly  unfavourable  to 
learning.  At  a period,  when  the  natural  ardour  of  the  human 
mind  is  damped  by  tyranny,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  it  ftiould 
exert  itfelf  with  vigour  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience.  Add  to  thisy 
that  the  Barbarian  princes,  who  took  more  delight  -in  arms  than 
letters,  were  little  inclined  to  afford  encouragement  and  patronage  to 
philofophers. 
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Thefe  were  great  evils.  But  a ftill  more  fruitful  fource  of  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm  remains  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  general 
prevalence  of  a fuperftitious  and  bigotted  contempt  of  philofophy. 
The  mifchiefs  which  fprang  from  this  fource  were  fo  extenfive  and 
lafting,  that  we  muft  give  it  a diftindt  confideration,  and  endeavour 
to  account  for  its  exiftence. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century,  aflrologers,  Chal- 
deans, and  other  diviners,  difgraced  the  profeflion  of  philofophy 
by  alTuming  the  title  of  mathematicians.  By  this  name  they  were 
commonly  known,  and  this  fignification  of  the  term  was  in  general 
ufe  fcr  feveral  centuries.  In  the  Juftinian  code  we  find  a chapter 
under  this  title De  Malejicis  et  Mathematicisy  ‘‘On  Sorcerers 
and  Mathematicians;”  and  one  book  of  the  'Theodojian  Code  pre- 
fcribes  the  banifliment  of  mathematicians  out  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  Roman  cities,  and  the  burning  of  their  books.  Impoflors,  who 
paffed  under  this  appellation,  rendered  themfelves  exceedingly  ob- 
noxious to  princes  and  ftatefmen  by  the  influence  which  their  arts 
gave  them  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar ; and  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceiTary,  for  the  fafety  of  the  Rate,  to  fubjedt  them  to  rigorous 
penalties  ^ This  averflon  to  mathematicians,  or  diviners,  pafled  the 
more  eafily  from  the  Pagans  to  the  Chrifliians,  as  it  was  a general 
perfuafion  among  the  latter,  that  a difpofition  to  pry  into  futurity 
was  culpable,  and,  even  impious.  Hence,  not  only  were  books 
written  againfl;  the  pradlice  of  divination,  but  biihops  from  their 
councils  and  fynods  ilfued  ftatutes  and  canons  againfl;  thofe  who 
followed  the  arts  of  divination,  or  magic  ; and,  in  their  popular  dif- 
courfes,  diffuaded  the  people  from  hearkening  to  them.  The 
thirty-fixtli  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  orders  them  to  be 
banirhed''.  Gregory,  bifhop  of  Rome,  whofe  negative  merit  ob- 

* L.  X.  Tit.  1 8.  Conf.  Nodles  Attic.  I.  i.  c.  g.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.  1.  iv. 
§ ult.  1.  V.  § 2.  Eufeb.  Prep.  ].  vi.  c.  i.  Suet.  Tib.  c.  14.  36. 

Fabrottus  ad.  t.  10.  1.  16.  Cod.  Theod.  de  Pagan,  p.  37.  Jul.  Finnic.  Math, 

1.  i.  c.  7. 

' In  Photii  Nomocan.  Tit.  ix.  c.  25. 
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tained  him  the  furname  of  Great,  adopted  this  decree  *.  And  thus 
far,  perhaps,  the  conducfl  of  the  clergy,  as  guardians  of  religion, 
might  admit  of  fome  apology  j but  this  ignorant  bigot  proceeded 
much  further.  Inflamed  with  blind  zeal  againft  every  thing  that 
was  Pagan,  Gregory  gave  orders  that  the  library  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo,  a valuable  collection  of  books  formed  by  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  adjoining  to  the  palace, 
fliould  be  committed  to  the  flames  This  order,  fo  difgraceful  to 
the  epifcopal  chair,  and  of  fuch  irreparable  injury  to  poflerity,  was 
iflfued  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to 
the  facred  fcriptures.  This  ftory,  which  we  relate  on  refpeCtable 
authority,  is  the  more  credible,  as  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  fpirit 
of  this  ignorant  pontiff,  who  defpifed  all  profane  learning  as  unworthy 
of  a Chriftian.  Of  this  we  have  a curious  proof  in  his  letter  to  a 
teacher  of  grammar,  reproving  him  for  polluting,  with  hymns  to 
Jupiter,  that  tongue,  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  celebrating 
ihe  praifes  of  Chrift,  and  exhorting  him  to  defifl  from  the  vain 
purfuit  of  human  learning It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  this  renowned  prelate,  whofe  fingular  fanCtity  procured  him  a 
degree  of  veneration  among  the  vulgar  little  fliort  of  idolatry, 
would  not  fail  to  create  a general  prejudice  againfl;  learning  of  every 
kind.  And  no  one,  who  refleCls  how  eafily  the  ignorant  vulgar 
are  led  wherever  their  teachers  pleafe,  will  be  furprifed,  that,  from 
this  time,  men  regarded  as  profane  every  ftudy  which  was 
not  fanClified  by  the  authority  of  the  church ; and  thought 
that  they  made  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Lord,  when  they 
configned  to  the  flames  the  valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  •Roman 
literature. 

What  reparation  did  this  zealous  guardian  of  the  purity  of 
Chriftian  doChrine  make,  for  the  depredations  which  he  committed 
upon  antient  learning  ? Did  he  provide  precepts  of  wifdom  more 

“ Sarifberiens.  Policrat.  1.  i.  c.  g. 

Ib.  1.  il.  c.  26.  1.  vlii.  c.  ig. 

' Ib.  1.  ii.  c.  2g.  1,  ix.  Ep.  48. 
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confonant  to  facred  truth,  or  more  fuitable  to  Chriftian  piety  ? 
This  his  vanity  prompted  him  to  undertake ; and  this  his  ignorant 
and  fervile  followers,  for  feveral  centuries,  imagined  that  he  had 
accomplifhed.  From  a bigotted  contempt  of  heathen  morality, 
he  thought  it  neceffary  to  furnilh  the  church  with  a pure  fyftem  of 
Chriftian  ethics,  and  drew  up  his  celebrated  Book  of  Morals. 
And  fuch  was  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  fuch  the  reverence  which  was  paid  to  his  authority, 
that  the  work  was  received  with  univerfal  admiration.  About 
forty  years  after  his  death,  in  the  pontificate  of  Theodore,  whilfi:  a 
council  was  fitting  at  Toledo,  the  king  of  Spain  fent  a bifhop  to 
Rome,  to  requefi;  from  the  pontiff  a copy  of  Pope  Gregory’s  Morals. 
The  pope  detained  the  meffenger  three  days,  pretending  that  the 
book  could  not  be  found ; the  bifhop  paffed  the  third  night  in  prayer 
in  the  church  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  the  morning  reported, 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  had  had  a vifion  of  thofe 
heavenly  apoflles,  who  informed  him  of  the  place  in  which  this  facred 
book  lay  concealed.  The  book  was  accordingly  found,  and  deli- 
vered to  him  by  the  hands  of  the  pontiff  % This  bifhop,  whofe 
name  was  Taio,  afterwards  colledted  from  thefe  writings  of  Gregory,, 
four  books  of  fentences,  which  at  this  day  fleep  in  libraries,  without 
much  injury  to  the  learned  world ; and  the  fame  tafk  was  repeated 
by  three  different  ecclefiaflics  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries.  So  long  did  the  Morals  of  Gregory  retain  their  credit 
and  authority  in  the  church.  Notwithflanding  all  this,  no  one 
who  now  examines  this  famous  production  will  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  book  a confufed  mafs  of  fuperftitious  trifles,  and  myf- 
tical  abfurdities ; fuch  as  might  have  been  expeCled  from  a writer, 
who,  in  the  dedication  of  his  work,  exprefsly  difclaims  all  attention 
to  ftyle,  and  even  to  grammar,  judging  it  unworthy  of  a Chriftian 
bifhop  “ to  reftriCt  the  words  of  celeftial  wifdom  by  the  rules  of 
Donatus.” 

* Anon,  in  app,  ad.  Cone.  Tol«t.  vii. 
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In  the  midft  of  all  the  difcouragements,  which  were  at  this  period 
caft  in  the  way  of  letters  by  thofe  from  whom,  it  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived fupport  and  patronage,  there  were,  however,  a few  who  ven- 
tured to  converfe  with  authors  that  treated  on  fubjedts  of  human 
learning  and  philofophy.  Thefe  authors,  who  were  called  Secular 
Writers,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  daffies  of  the  Middle  Age, 
were  Marcianus  Capella,  of  Madaura  in  Africa,  who,  in  the 
Bfth  century,  wrote  Novem  Librorum  Satyra,  a work  which,  with- 
out perfpicuity  or  elegance,  treats  of  grammar,  dialedtics,  geometry, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  aftrology,  and  mufic ; — Boethius,  the  author 
of  the  book  De  Confolatione,  concerning  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
.fay,  whether  he  owed  his  authority  more  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  language,  or  to  the  intimate  friendffiip  which  is  faid  to  have 
fubffifed  between  him  and  Saint  Bernard; — Aurelius  Cassiodo- 
Rus,  who  wrote  a treatife  on  the  feven  branches  of  learning,  eagerly 
read  by  the  learned  men  of  thefe  times  ; — Macrobius,  a writer  al- 
ready noticed,  whofe  erudition  and  perfpicuity  made  him  exceed- 
ingly valuable  to  thefe  fchools ; — Firmicus  Maternus,  whofe 
treatife  De  Matheji^  or  Ajirologia  Apotelefniaticdy  was  much  valued 
and  Chalcidius,  whofe  Commentary  upon  the  Timacus  of  Plato 
afforded  great  fcope  for  the  profound  fpeculations  of  the  philofophers 
of  the  Middle  Age 

With  fuch  guides,  it  was  impoffible  for  thofe  who,  in  this  period 
of  blind  fuperftition,  dared  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  profane  litera- 
ture and  fcience,  to  make  any  confiderable  proficiency  in  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  writers,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the  claflical  au- 
thors of  this  age,  do  not  profeffedly  deliver  precepts  of  liberal  arts, 
or  elements  of  philofophical  fcience,  but  interfperfe  them  with  fub- 
jedls  of  a different  kind;  while  others  are  employed  in  recondite 
fpeculations,  the  refult  of  the  mofi;  profound  ftudy  of  philofophy. 
In  order  to  underhand,  and  profit  by  either  of  thefe  clafies  of  pre- 

® Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  tom.  i.  p.  638.  644.651.  tom,  ill.  p.  185.  209.  218.  t.  111.  p.  97* 
145.  Sarifb.  Policrat.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  1.  viii.  c.  10.  I'rithem.  dc  S.  E.  c,  20i.  Cafliod. 
Op.  Ed.  Rothomag.  1676.  Metalog.  1.  iv,  c.  9.  p.  890. 
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ceptors,  it  is  evident  that  the  pupil  mud  have  acquired  a much 
larger  {hare  of  preparatory  knowledge,  than  could  be  commonly  at- 
tained at  a period,  when  genius  was  negledted,  and  the  antients  were 
almoft  unknown. 

Behdes  the  profane,  or  fecular,  writers  above-mentioned,  the  fcho- 
lars  of  this  age  chofe  for  their  oracle  and  guide  the  pious  and  learned 
Saint  Augulliine  % who  was  fo  great  a mafter  of  the  dialeftic  art,  that 
in  a difpute  which  he  held  with  Ambrofe,  he  obliged  that  Saint  to 
have  recourfe  to  his  prayers,  that  he  might  not  be  caught  in  the  web 
of  Auguftine’s  fophillry'’.  A fummary  of  the  precepts  of  logic,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  Categories,  introduced  into  the  fchools  under 
the  name  of  Auguftine,  v/ere  efteemed  invaluable  treafures  of  philo- 
fophical  learning,  and  were  ufed  as  the  chief  text  books  in  public 
lectures  % till  at  length  the  fagacity  of  the  Benedidline  Monks,  who 
edited  the  works  of  Auguftine,  faw  reafon  to  rejedf  them  as  fpuri- 
ous,  becaufe  the  dialedtics  which  he  wrote  were,  as  he  himfelf  at- 
tefts,  written  upon  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  principles,  whereas  the 
pupil’s  manual  taught  the  dialectics  of  the  Stoics  ; and  becaufe  the 
book  of  Categories  afterted  the  exiftence  of  antipodes,  which  Au- 
guftine had  denied  t Yet  thefe  fpurious  books  obtained,  and  for 
fome  centuries  preferved,  the  higheft  credit  in  the  fchools. 

If  the  poverty  of  thefe  fources  of  inftruction  be  compared  with 
other  unfavourable  circumftances  of  the  times,  it  will  not  be  thought 
furpriiing,  that  the  feventh  century  afforded  no  writers  of  diftinc- 
tion ; though,  doubtlefs,  there  were,  even  at  this  period,  men  who  in 
lefs  difadvantageous  fituations  would  have  rifen  to  eminence  in  phi- 
lofophy.  This  would,  probably,  have  been  the  cafe  with  Isidore^ 
archbilhop  of  Seville,  who  attained  that  dignity  in  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  and  died  in  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  confiderable  reading,  and  his  writings  are  valua- 
ble for  the  numerous  extracts  they  contain  from  Latin  books  which 
are  now  loft.  His  principal  works  are,  his  Origines,  Derivations,” 

* Barijeyrac  de  Phil.  Mor.  Patr.  Praef.  p«  39.  Amb.  Serm.  92. 

* Launoius  de  Scholis  cel.  c.  59,  art.  i,  pc  178.  Id.  de  Fort.  Arift.  c,  5.  p.  197. 

* De  Civit.  Dei,  I.  xvi.  c.  9. 
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which  is  not  merely  an  etymological  work,  but  treats  on  many  mif- 
cellaneous  topics  in  mathematics  and  phyfics ; and  his  book  “ On 
the  Nature  of  Things,”  which  contains  many  fragments  of  Nigidius, 
Varro,  Suetonius,  and  others.  The  works  of  liidore  were  of  great 
ufe  in  the  fubfequent  ages,  in  which  the  antients  were  little  read. 

In  the  Eighth  Century,  learning  and  philofophy,  which  had  as  we 
have  feen  nearly  expired  in  the  Eaft,  were  in  the  Weft  fo  far  from 
reviving,  that  they  feemed  in  danger  of  being  entirely  loft.  Of  the 
ftate  of  knowledge  at  this  period  fome  judgment  may  be  formed, 
from  the  eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Toledo,  which  required 
that  every  clergyman  Ihould  be  able  to  read  and  chaunt  the  pfaltery, 
and  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptifm.  The  beft  linger  w’as  at 
this  time  reckoned  the  moft  accompliftied  prieft.  In  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  a violent  difpute  arofe  between  the  fingers  at  Rome, 
and  thofe  in  France,  concerning  the  merit  of  their  refpe<ftive  per- 
formances, which  was  brought  before  the  emperor,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  inftrudted  by  Pope  Gregory. 
The  Roman  lingers  valued  themfelves  fo  highly  upon  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  controverfy  they  did  not  fcruple  to 
call  their  Gallic  brethren  ignorant  ruftics  and  brutes".  The  atten- 
tion which  was  at  this  time  univerfally  paid  to  mulic,  contributed 
greatly  towards  eftabliftiing  the  dominion  of  barbarifm ; for  whilft 
the  cccleliaftics  were  chiefly  occupied  in  this  purfuit,  learning  and 
philofophy,  through  the  whole  Weftern  world,  w'ere  forgotten. 
Ignorance  and  indolence,  cherifhed  by  this  paflion  for  mufic,  pre- 
vailed to  fuch  a degree,  that  thofe  who  were  ambitious  to  obtain 
fome  reputation  as  philofophers,  looked  no  further  than  that  part  of 
philofo'phy  which  treats  of  mufic,  and  wafted  their  time  in  writing 
books  upon  the  art  of  chaunting  and  finging  \ 

The  credit  of  affording  an  afylum  to  philofophy  and  learning,  at  a 
time  when  they  feem  to  have  been  banifhed  from  courts  and  cities, 
is  commonly  given  to  monaftic  inftitutions.  And  the  monks  of  St. 
Benedict,  in  particular,  have  obtained  much  praife  as  the  firft  patrons  of 

a Launois  de  Schol.  cel.  c.  i.  p.  3. 
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letters.  But  the  world  is  lefs  indebted  to  this  order  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed.  Benedict  hlmfelf  was  an  enemy  to  learning.  Though 
his  education  had  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  letters,  he 
voluntarily  relinquilhed  all  profane  literature,  and  defirous  to  pleafe 
God  alone,  devoted  himfelf  to  a monaftic  life,  fcienter  nefciusy  et  fa- 
pienter  indottusy  knowingly  ignorant,  and  wifely  unlearned  The 
candidates  for  admiffion  into  this  order  were  indeed  required  to  re- 
ceive preparatory  inflrudlions,  and  for  this  purpofe  fchools  were 
erefted ; but  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  provifion  was  made  in  thefe 
fchools  for  fludy  of  any  kind,  either  fecular  or  facred  j the  candidates 
feem  to  have  been  wholly  employed,  either  in  manual  labour,  or  in 
fuch  religious  exercifes  as  were  judged  neceffary  to  form  them  to 
habits  of  piety  and  lanftity.  And  the  cafe  was  the  fame  with  re- 
fpedt  to  other  celebrated  monaftic  inftitutions  The  truth,  there- 
fore, feems  to  be,  that  there  was  no  direcfl  eftabliftiment  in  thefe  fo- 
cieties  for  the  encouragement  and  propagation  of  learning  j but  that  a 
long  courfe  of  leifure  and  retirement  naturally  led  the  Monks  to  feek 
relief  from  the  fatigue  of  abfolute  inaflion  in  fpeculation  and  ftudy  j 
and  that  in  this  manner  monafteries  gradually  became  feats  of  learn- 
ing. This  good  end  was  probably  promoted  by  Cafliodorus,  who 
about  this  time  wrote  Injiitutiones  Divinae  & Humanely  **  Lectures 
on  fubjeds  of  divine  and  human  learning,”  for  the  ufe  of  his  own 
Monks. 

At  this  period,  when  the  Lombards,  and  other  barbarians,  had 
eftabliftied  the  empire  of  ignorance  in  Italy,  and  the  Saracens  had,  by 
the  terror  of  their  arms,  difperfed  the  fmall  remains  of  learning  in 
Spain  and  France,  philofophy,  now  fo  difguifed  as  fcarcely  to  be 
known,  and  the  Mufes,  with  their  lyres  now  almoft  unftrung,  could 
find  no  other  fecure  retreat,  than  in  the  iQands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland'.  Several  fchools  of  learning  were  at  this  time  eftabliftied  in 

* Anton.  Sumnna  Hiftor.  Tit.  xv.  c.  13.  Conring.  Acad.  Ant.  Diff.  iii.  Id. 
Suppl.  30. 

**  Baillet.  Vit.  nov.  SS.  Bafnage  Hift,  Eccl.  1.  xxi.  c.  4.  t.  iv.  p.  1621.  Holf- 
ten.  Cod.  Regul.  Rom.  1661.  G.  Naud,  Conjeft.  Cauf.  Kempenf.  p.  155* 

' Sulgeri  vet.  Biog.  apud  Capibden. 
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Ireland,  to  which  the  Englifh  fent  their  children  for  education ; 
and  from  thefe  nurferies  many  fcholars  returned  to  England,  and  ob- 
tained great  reputation.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Britifh  youth  were 
fent  to  the  Irifh  fchools  to  ftudy  philofophy ; for  Eric  fays  % 
“ What  fhall  I fay  of  Ireland,  who,  defpiling  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
is  migrating  to  our  coafts  with  almoft  her  whole  train  of  philofo- 
phers  ?”  England  feems  to  have  been  much  indebted  to  Ireland  for 
the  learned  men,  whofe  names  diftinguifhed  this  period  of  her  hif- 
tory. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  fcholars  of  this  age  was  Theodore 
CiLix,of  Tarfus,aMonk,who  about  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century 
was  created  archbi {hop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalian.  He  brought 
into  England  a large  colledtion  of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  and  being 
himfelf  a tolerable  proficient  in  the  metrical  art,  in  aftronomy,  in 
ecclefiaftical  calculations,  and  in  mufic,  he  inftrufted  others  in  thefe 
branches  of  learning.  His  fucceifors,  Berechtwald,  Tobias  bifliop  of 
Rochefler,  Aldhelm  of  Sherborne,  and  others,  made  fome  efforts  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  knowledge  But  this  feeble  light  could 
do  little  towards  the  difperfion  of  the  Cimmerian  darknefs  which 
had  overfpread  the  world.  Notwithflanding  their  laudable  exer- 
tions, Bede,  one  of  the  greatefl  lights  of  the  eighth  century,  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a fad  not  to  be  obferved  without  tears,  that  the  church  was 
continually  becoming  weaker  and  more  corrupt 

The  Venerable  Bede**  was  born  in  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
tWo,  or  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three,  at  Jarrow,  in  Durham,  acquired 
the  elements  of  learning  in  the  monaJfery  of  Saint  Peter,  and  was  or- 
dained a prieft  by  John  of  Beverley,  bifhop  of  Horgulftad,  or  Hex- 
ham. Though  the  fame  of  his  learning  obtained  him  an  invitation 
from  Pope  Sergius,  he  chofe  to  remain  in  his  monaftery,  and  profe- 
cute  his  ftudies.  He  wrote  many  books,  of  which  the  mofi;  valua- 

» In  Vit.  S.  Germani.  Conf.  Alcuin  in  Vit.  Wlllibrord. 

*’  H.  Spelman.  ad  A.  C.  668.  t.  i.  p.  152.  Cave.  p.  387.  Oudin.  de  Scr,  Ec, 
t.  i.  p.  1655.  Bedas  Hift.  Ang.  1.  iv.  c.  1.2.  Conring.  1.  c.  p.  285. 

' Expof.  Alleg.  in  Sam.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  Bedse  Hift.  Coat.  I.  i.  c.  8. 

Bed.  Op.  t.  iii.  p.  151. 
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ble  is  his  Ecclehaftical  Hiftory.  Bede  had  great  merit,  not  only  in 
the  diligence  with  which  he  ftudied  both  facred  and  profane  litera- 
ture, in  an  age  fo  unfavourable  to  learning,  but  in  the  pains  which 
he  took  to  diffeminate  knowledge.  He  was  converfant  with  the 
writings  of  the  antients,  and  drew  from  thefe  pure  fountains  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  phylics,  and  philofophy.  His  erudition 
fo  far  exceeded  that  of  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  admiration.  His  writings  became  the  chief 
guide  of  youth  in  their  academical  ftudies,  and  furnifhed  popular  dif- 
courfes,  which,  under  the  authority  of  the  bifhops,  were  read  by  the 
clergy  to  the  people.  On  thefe  accounts  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Venerable  Bede  \ And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
induftry  was  indefatigable,  and  that,  conlidering  the  difadvantages 
under  which  he  laboured,  his  attainments  were  great ; but,  either  he 
wanted  that  flrength  of  judgment,  without  which  a great  philofo- 
pher  can  never  be  formed,  or  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  age 
were  obfliacles  in  his  way,  which  he  had  not  vigour  of  mind  fuf- 
ficient  to  overcome.  His  philofophical  works  are,  for  the  mofl 
part,  compilations  from  former  writers,  which  contributed  little  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  fcience,  and  which,  in  the  prefent advanced 
Bate  of  knowledge,  will  fcarcely  repay  the  trouble  of  perufal.  Bede 
died  about  the  year  feven  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Another  Englifhman  of  great  diftinftion  at  this  period  was  Al- 
cuiN,  a pupil  of  Egbert  archbifhop  of  York.  Under  his  pre- 
ceptor, who  was  an  eminent  patron  of  learning,  and  himfelf  a learned 
man,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  but  of  mathematical  and  philofophical  fcience. 
After  the  Venerable  Bede,  he  became  an  eminent  teacher  both  of 
languages  and  fciences  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Charlemagne, 
hearing  of  his  fame,  invitedhim,  in  the  year  feven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three,  to  his  court,  and  admitted  him  to  his  confidence.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, through  the  advice  and  diredlion  of  this  learned  man,  that 
Charlemagne  founded  many  fchools  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 

® Oudin.  de  S.  E.  t.  i.  p.  1672.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  496,  Bal,  Script, 
Ang.  Cent.  i.  p.  84.  F uller.  Praef.  ad  Res  Angl.  ap.  Blount.  Cenf.  p.  340. 
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After  acquiring  juft  fame  for  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  learn- 
ing, he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and 
four®. 

But  neither  the  learning  of  Alcuin,  nor  the  authority  of  Bede, 
nor  the  power  of  Charlemagne,  could  fubdue  the  ferocity  and  barba- 
rifin  of  the  times.  Even  in  the  moft  celebrated  fchools  of  this  age, 
the  field  of  inftruftion  was  confined  and  barren.  In  philofophy,  no- 
thing was  ftudied  but  mathematics  and  logic ; and  the  latter  was 
taught  in  a trifling  and  ufelefs.  manner,  from  the  book  before-men- 
tioned, attributed  to  Auguftine.  Neither  preceptor  nor  pupil  was  at 
this  time  to  be  found,  who  defired,  or  dared  to  attempt,  greater 
things.  The  circle  of  inftrucftion,  or  the  Liberal  Arts,  as  the  term 
was  then  underftood,  confifted  of  two  branches,  the  trivlum,  and  the 
quadrivium-,  the  trivium  included  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialec- 
tics ; the  quadriviuniy  comprehended  Mufic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
and  Aftronomy.  The  refpedive  objeds  of  thefe  feven  liberal  arts 
are,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  thus  quaintly  exprefled  in  two 
memorable  verfes.  . 

Gramm,  loquitur,  Dia.  vera  docet,  Rhet.  verba  cclorat-, 

Is/lv?,.  canit,  Ak.  numerat,  Qy-o.  fonder  at,  colit  ajira. 

Thefe  feven  heads  were  fuppofed  to  include  univerfal  knowledge. 
He  who  was  mafter  of  thefe  was  thought  to  have  no  need  of  a pre- 
ceptor to  explain  any  books,  or  to  folve  any  queftions  which  lay 
within  the  compafs  of  human  reafon  ^ the  knowledge  of  the  trivium 
having  furnifiied  him  with  the  key  to  all  language,  and  that  of  the 
quadrivium  having  opened  to  him  the  fecret  laws  of  nature  ^ 

At  a period,  where  few  were  inftruded  in  the  trivium,  and  very 
few  ftudied  the  quadrivium,  to  be  mafter  of  both  was  fufficient  to 
complete  the  character  of  a philofopher.  Whea  phyfics  were  al- 

t 

■*  Pagi  ad  A.  C.  796.  n.  22.  Mablllon,  Sec.  Iv.  Bened.  p.  i.  Laun.  ].  c.  p.  15, 
31.  Conring.  Ant:  Ac.  DilT.  iii.  p.  75.  Alcuin.  Op.  Par.  1612.  Bal.  Cent,  i, 
p.  no,  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  134. 

J.  Sarifber.  Metalog.  1.  i.  c.  12, 
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mofl  entirely  negleded ; when  morals  were  only  taught  in  wretched 
compilations,  after  the  model  of  Pope  Gregory’s  Moralia  3 and  when 
Caffiodorus,  Capella,  Ifidore,  and  Auguftine,  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
antients,  how  wretched  muft  have  been  the  ftate  of  knowledge  ! 
efpecially  when  it  is  added,  that  the  liberal  arts  were  only  taught 
in  monafteries,  and  fcarcely  ever  ftudied  by  any  but  the  clergy,  who 
were  thought  fufficiently  learned,  if,  befides  an  acquaintance  with 
church  mufic,  they  were  tolerable  mafters  of  the  trivium.  Beyond 
the  precindls  of  the  cloifters  and  fchools,  the  name  of  learning  was 
fcarcely  known  3 military  exploits  were  the  bufinefs,  and  grofs  luxu- 
ry the  amufement,  of  the  nobles  3 the  inferior  laity  were  funk  in 
extreme  indolence,  and  never  dreamed  of  requiring  a reafon  for  their 
religious  belief  or  prejudices  3 and  the  clergy  and  monks  had  no  de- 
fire to  awaken  that  fpirit  of  enquiry,  which  is  fo  hoftile  to  fuperfti- 
tion  and  fpiritual  tyranny. 

Through  the  ninth  century,  notwithflanding  the  efforts  which 
were  made  for  the  revival  of  learning,  about  its  commencement 
under  the  aufpices  of  Charlemagne,  ignorance  and  barbarifm  were 
ftill  predominant.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  that  general  con- 
tempt and  neglect  of  learning,  which  fo  ftrongly  charadterifes  this 
period,  than  the  fhameful  depravity  of  the  clergy,  of  the  enormity  of 
whofe  vices  the  fynodical  ftatutes  and  canons,  as  well  as  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  times,  afford  abundant  proofs.  Though  many  fchools  were 
erected,  and  though  fome  of  thefe  produced  men  whofe  names  de- 
ferve  a place  in  the  hiflory  of  literature  and  philofophy,  the  united 
efforts  of  the  few,  who  at  this  period  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe 
of  learning,  were  unable  to  counteract  the  powerful  operation  of 
that  indolent  and  licentious  fpirit,  which  prevailed  among  the 
Ecclefiaftics.  , 

In  England  indeed,  Alfred®,  for  his  fuperior  wifdom  and  merit 
juftly  fliled  The  Great,  did  every  thing  which,  at  fuch  a period,  it 
was  poffible  for  example  and  authority  to  effeCt,  towards  reviving 

» Lelamd.  c.  115.  Life  of  Alf.  Ed.  Lend.  1574.  Conf.  Cambden,  Cave,  Oudin. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Lat,  Med.  t.  i.  p„  69.  Brian  Twyn.  Apol.  Ant.  Oxon.  T.  Caius  Vind, 
Ant.  Ox. 
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the  love  of  learning  and  philofophy.  In  the  midft  of  all  the  cares  of 
his  bufy  and  troublefome  reign,  he  is  faid  to  have  devoted  eight 
hours  of  every  day  to  ftudy  and  devotion.  By  this  perfevering  ap- 
plication, he  made  fuch  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  philofophy,  hiftory,  mathematics,  and  poetry,  that  he  had, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  point  of  learning,  few  equals,  and  no 
fuperiors.  His  writings,  among  which  was  a Saxon  tranflation  of 
Boethius  De  ConfolationCy  are  a fufficient  proof  of  his  learning.  At 
the  fame  time  that  he  encouraged  letters  by  his  example,  he  made 
ufe  of  every  means  in  his  po  wer  to  banifh  barbarifm  from  his  king- 
dom. He  invited  learned  men  from  all  countries  to  refide  in  Bri- 
tain, and  made  ample  provifion  for  their  fupport  in  the  capacity  of 
public  profefTors.  He  founded  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  fo  cele- 
brated in  Academical  Hiftory  from  that  time  to  the  prefent  day ; and 
inftituted  Profeflbrfhips  in  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Philofophy,  and 
Theology.  In  the  execution  of  this  laudable  defign,  he  was  much 
affifted  by  Neot,  a monk.  Ingulf,  abbot  of  Croyland,  fpeaking  of  Al- 
fred, fays  % **  he  was  fo  afliduous  in  facred  reading,  that  he  always 
carried  in  his  bofom  a pfalter,  or  fome  other  edifying  book ; and  he 
invited  learned  foreigners  to  his  palace,  to  aflift  him  inhisftudies,  and 
afterwards  beftowed  upon  them  eccieftaftical  honours.  Grimbald, 
who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  and  his  fkill  In 
church  muftc,  he  fent  for  from  France,  and  appointed  him  abbot  of 
the  new  monaftery  which  he  had  eredled  at  Winchefter.  Joannes^, 
Scotus,  an  eminent  philofopher,  he  appointed  abbot  of  the  monaftery 
of  Atheling  j and  other  men  of  diftinguiftied  learning  he  advanced 
to  the  higher  ftations  in  the  church  But  thefe  meritorious  efforts 
for  the  reftoration  of  fcience  and  learning  were  foon  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  fubfequent  cruelties  of 
Harold,  which  overwhelmed  the  whole  country,  not  excepting  the 
fchools,  in  confufion  and  calamity.  From  this  time,  to  the  Nor- 
man conqueft  in  the  eleventh  century,  knowledge  in  England  was  at 

“ Hift.  Croyland.  ap.  Oudin.  1.  c.  p.  312. 

^ Conf.  Polydor.  Virgil,  de  Invent.  Rer.  c.  71. 
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fo.  low.  an  ebb,'  that,  according  to  William  of  Malmfbury*,  both 
facred  and  profane  learning  were  become  obfolete,  and  the  clergy 
were  fcarcely  able  to  hammer  out  the  words  of  the  facrament;  and 
he  who  underftood  grammar  was  admired  by  the  reh  as  a prodigy  of 
learning. 

We  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the  learned  men  of  this 
century,  Rabanus  Maurus'’,  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  afterwards 
a preceptor  in  the  monaftery  of  Fulda,  in  Helfe.  It  was  his  cuftom, 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  not  only  to  inflrudl  their  pupils  in 
theology,  but  in  every  kind  of  literature  and  fcience;  for  “ thefe 
learned  men  thought,  that  no  one  could  underhand  the  fcriptures, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  human  learning  L”  Rabanus  acquired 
fo  high  a reputation  for  knowledge  and  piety  through  all  Germany 
and  France,  that  many  of  the  nobility  entruhed  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  fons.  In  the  year  eight  hundred  and  forty-feven,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Mentz*^. 

But  the  firh  place  among  the  fcholars  of  this  age  is  certainly 
due  to  Joannes  Scotus,  furnamed  Erigena.  He  is  faid  by  fome 
writers  to  have  been  a native  of  the  town  of  Aire  in  Scotland,  and 
by  others  to  have  been  born  in  Herefordiliire.  For  his  profound 
knowledge  of  philofophy  he  obtained,  among  the  WTiters  of  the 
Middle  Age,  the  appellation  of  Scotus  the  Wife.  Having  early  ac- 
quired (by  what  means  is  not  certainly  known)  an  uncommon  flock 
of  erudition,  he  penetrated  further  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
into  the  myfleries  of  the  Grecian,  and  efpecially  the  Alexandrian, 
philofophy.  The  fame  of  his  learning  reached  Charles  the  Bald, 
who  invited  him  into  France,  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  But  a circum- 
flance  foon  afterwards  arofe,  which  brought  upon  him  much  obloquy 
and  perfecution.  The  Greek  emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
had,  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  fent  over,  as  a 


* L.  iii.  Conf.  Matt.  Weftmonaft.  Chron.  Ann.  839. 

**  Laun.  c.  8.  Pagi  Grit.  Antib.  ad.  A,  814.  n.  28.  Mabill.  Sec.  iv. 

* Trithem.  Chron.  Hirs.  An.  813.  ; 

* Trithem.  de  S.  E.  c.  247. 
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prefent  of  ineftimable  value  to  the  Weflern  emperor,  Lewis  the 
Mild,  the  treatifes  of  the  fuppofed  Dionyfms  the  Areopagite,  which 
had  long  been  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  Greek  Chrilfians. 
This  book,  Charles  the  Bald,  who  could  not  read  Greek,  was  ear- 
neftly  defirous  of  peruling  in  a Latin  tranflation.  This  defire  was 
doubtlefs  increafed  by  the  opinion  which  at  this  time  univerfally 
prevailed,  though  without  any  proof,  that  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite, 
or  St.  Denys,  was  the  firll  Chriftian  teacher,  or  apoftle,  in  France. 
At  the  requeft  of  the  emperor,  Joannes  Scotus  undertook  the  tallcof 
tranflating  the  books  of  this  Dionyfms,  “ On  the  Celeflial  Monarchy;” 
“On  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hierarchy;”  “On  Divine  Names;”  and  “ On 
“Myftic  Theology.”  Thefe  books  were  received  with  great  ea^ernefs 
by  the  Weftern  churches.  The  tranllatlon,  however,  being  made 
without  the  Pope’s  licence,  and  containing  many  things  contrary  to  the 
received  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope,  Nicholas  the  Firll, 
was  highly  difpleafed,  and  wrote  a threatening  letter  to  the  emperor, 
requiring  that  Scotus  (liould  be  banidied  from  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  and  fent  to  Rome.  The  emperor  had  too  much  refpecl  for 
Scotus  to  obey  the  pope’s  order ; but  Scotus  thought  it  advifeable, 
for  his  fafety,  to  retire  from  Paris,  and  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
is  faidto  have  returned  into  England  k 

It  was  the  tranflation  of  this  book  which  revived  the  knowledee 
of  Alexandrian  Platonifm  in  the  Weft,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  myftical  fyftem  of  theology  which  afterwards  fo  generally  pre- 
vailed. Thus  philofophical  enthuliafm,  born  in  the  Eaft,  nou'riihed 
by  Plato,  educated  in  Alexandria,  matured  in  Alia,  and  adopted  into 
the  Greek  church,  found  its  w'ay,  under  the  pretext  and  authority 
of  an  apoftolic  name,  into  the  Weftern  church,  and  there  produced 
innumerable  mifehiefs. 

Erigena  was  expert  in  metaphylical  fubtleties,  and  applied  them 
to  the  elucidation  of  theological  tenets.  He  wrote  a book  “ On  the 

* Fordun.  1.  iv.  c.  19.  Chron.  Scot.  Ed.  Galasi.  Conrig.  Ant.  Ac.  Supp.  31.  G. 
Malmfbur.  de  Geft.  Reg.  Ang.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  S.  Dunelm.  Recapit.  ad  A.  C.  882.  Mat. 
Weftm,  Flor.  Hilt.  ad.  A.  883.  Roger  Hovedea.  Ann,  ad  883.  Maibillon.  1.  c. 
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Nature  of  Things,”  which  Gale  difturbed  in  its  quiet  repofe,  and 
published  under  the  title  of  yoanni  Scoti  Erigence  de  Divijione  Naturae 
Libri quinquCtdiu  dejideratd,  “Five  books  of  J.  Sc.  Erigena,  long  wiihed 
for,  on  the  Divifion  of  Nature.”  At  the  entrance  of  the  work,  he 
divides  nature  into  that  which  treates  and  is  not  created  j that 
which  is  created  and  creates ; that  which  is  created  and  does  not 
create  ; and  that  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created,  if  the  reader 
wilhes  for  any  further  fpecimen  of  the  hngularity  of  Joannes  Scotus, 
let  him  attend  to  the  following  argument  for  the  eternity  of  the 
world”.  “ Nothing  can  be  an  accident  with  refped;  to  God;  con- 
fequently,  it  was  not  an  accident  with  refped:  to  him  to  frame  the 
world  : therefore  God  did  not  exift  before  he  created  the  world ; 
for  if  he  had  it  would  have  happened  to  him  to  create  ; that  is,  crea- 
tion would  have  been  an  accident  of  the  divine  nature.  God  there- 
fore precedes  the  world,  not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  of  caul^lity. 
The  caufe  always  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  and  therefore  the  effedl 
always  has  fubfifted,  doth  fubfift,  and  will  fubfift ; that  is,  the  uni- 
verfe  is  eternal  in  its  caufe.”  Hence  he  taught  that  God  is  all 
things,  and  that  all  things  are  God ; by  which  he  probably  meant 
the  fame  with  the  Oriental,  Cabbaliftic,  and  Alexandrian  philo- 
fophers,  and,  after  thefe,  with  the  followers  of  Origen,  Synefius, 
and  the  fuppofed  Dionyf  us,  that  all  things  have  eternally  proceeded 
by  emanation  from  God,  and  will  at  length  return  into  him  as 
flreams  to  their  fource.  Accordingly  he  fays,  that  after  the  refur- 
redion  nature  itfelf  will  return  to  God ; God  will  be  all  in  all,  and 
there  will  remain  nothing  but  God  alone  L 

Thefe  brief  fpecimens  are  fufhcient  to  fhew,  that  the  philofophy 
of  Erigena  was  founded  in  the  enthufaftical  notions  of  univerfal 
deification  ; and  confequently.  that  he  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fanatical  than  among  the  atheiftical  philofophers.  By  intro- 
ducing into  the  Weflern  church  the  books  of  the  fuppofed  Diony- 
fius,  he  fowed  the  feeds  of  that  myilical  theology,  which  afterwards 
fpread  through  the  church,  and  which  has  not  to  this  day  been  en- 

“ Oxon.  1681,  fol.  *’  Ib.  1.  iii.  p.  185.  ‘ P.  232. 
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tirely  eradicated.  The  monaftic  life,  which  afforded  fo  much  leifure 
for  indulging  the  flights  of  imagination,  and  fo  many  opportunities 
for  an  oflentatious  difplay  of  piety,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  enthufiafm ; and  the  ignorance  of  the  times  made 
it  perfectly  eafy  for  thofe,  who  were  inclined  to  pradtife  upon  vulgar 
credulity,  to  execute  their  deflgn.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  dreams  of  myfticifm  were,  under  the  authority  of  a fuppofed 
apoftolical  name,  extenfively  propagated.  But  we  fhall  have  occa- 
lion  to  treat  ,of  this  fubjed:  more  fully  in  another  place ; it  may 
fuffice  for  the  prefent  to  have  fhewn,  by  what  channel  the  ftream  of 
enthufiafm,  which  Origen  and  other  fathers  brought  into  the  Eaftern 
church,  paffed  over  to  the  Weft. 

Befides  the  learned  men  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  the 
ninth  century  produced  a few  others  whofe  names  fliould  not  be 
omitted.  Eginhart  % fecretary  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
had  philofophy  fufhcient  to  be  capable  of  correcting  the  terrors  of 
Charlemagne,  when,  upon  the  appearance  of  a comet,  that  emperor 
enquired  of  him,  what  fatal  change  this  phacnomenon  portended, 
by  quoting  the  words  of  the  prophet : “ Be  not  thou  afraid  of  the 
figns  of  heaven.”  He  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne  in  a ftyle 
fuperior  to  the  general  tafte  of  the  age  ^ Hincmar,  archbifliop  of 
Rheims,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  with  which 
he  maintained  the  controverfy  of  the  times  concerning  predeftination, 
and  by  his  attention  to  moral  philofophy.  He  wrote  treatifes  On 
the  character  and  Office  of  a Kingf’  “ On  Virtues  and  Vices  and 

On  the  different  Faculties  of  the  Mind;”  which  were  chiefly  de- 
figned  to  corred  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  Paul 
WiNFRiD  % a monk  of  Caffel,  was,  for  his  learning  and  ability,  much 
cfteemed  by  Charlemagne;  he  ftudied  not  only  theology,  but  hiftory, 
poetry,  and  philofophy.  Agobard',  bifhop  of  Lyons,  in  the  midft 

» Maibillon.  Sec.  iv.  Baned.  p.  i. 

•*  Ed.  Schmink.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1711.  4".  Epifft.  Eginh.  Ed.  Weinfk.  Frank.  1707. 

• Trithem.  c.  264.  Pet.  Diacon.  de  Illuft.  Vir.  Cafm.  c.  8. 

• Cave  HLft.  L,  p.  438^  Dona,  de  Colon.  Hift.  Lit.  de  Lyon.  t.  ii.  p.  93, 
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qf  the  general  negled;  of  phyfical  ftudy,  wrote  a treatife  on  hail  and 
thunder,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  corredt  the  abfurd  fuppofitions 
of  the  vulgar  and  another,  in  which  he  enquired  into  the  natural 
caufes  of  an  epidemic  epilepfy.  Grimbald,  invited  from  France 
to  England  by  Alfred,  greatly  promoted  the  ftudy  of  letters  in 
England.  Eric%  a monk  of  Auxerre  was  preceptor  to  Lotharius, 
the  fon  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald.  He  appears  from  his 
writings  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  than  mod  of  his  contemporaries,  and  to  have  been  capable 
of  producing,  from  his  own  ftores,  more  ufeful  works  than  his  Co/- 
leSianea,  which,  after  the  bad  tafte  of  the  age,  is  a colledtion  of  fcraps 
from  Bede,  Augufline,  Jerome,  and  others. 

The  feeble  exertions  of  thefe  and  other  learned  men,  in  the  fcliools 
and  monafteries  which  were  difperfed  through  the  Weftern  veorld, 
were  wholly  infufficient  to  deftroy  the  empire  of  barbarifm,  at  a 
period  when  public  affairs,  and  private  manners,  united  to  eftablifh 
it.  Whilfl  civil  difcord  reigned  through  almofl  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope ; in  the  midft  of  the  wars  of  the  Normans  in  France,  the 
diffention  of  the  brothers  Lotharius,  Charles,  and  Louis,  and  the 
irruptions  of  the  Huns  into  Pannonia  and  Germany,  and  of  the 
Normans  and  Danes  into  England,  it  was  impoffible  that  learning 
and  philofophy  fhould  dourifli  j efpecially  when  it  mufi:  be  added, 
that  thofe  who  alone  might  feem  likely  to  promote  them,  the  monks 
and  clergy,  were  funk  in  luxury,  idlenefs,  drunkennefs,  and  de- 
bauchery. It  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  affign  fufficient  caufes  for 
the  ignorance  of  this  period,  which  prevailed  to  fuch  a fhameful 
degree,  that  inftruclions  were  given  by  the  pope  to  the  bifhops, 
that  they  fliould  make  enquiries  through  the  parifhes  of,  their  re- 
fpedlive  diffridls,  whether  the  officiating  clergy  could  read  the  gofpels 
and  epiflles  corredly,  and  give  them  a literal  interpretation.  Ano- 
ther part  of  this  enquiry  into  the  learning  of  the  clergy  was, 
whether  they  could  repeat,  memoritery  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  un~ 

* Fabr.  L c.  t.  ii.  p.  327.  Mabill.  Ann.  t.  i.  p.  422. 
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derjiand  its  meaningy  and  were  able  to  explain  it  in  familiar  language  *. 
Giflemar,  an  archbifliop  of  Rheims,  being  called  upon  before  his 
confecration  to  read  a portion  of  the  gofpels,  was  found  fo  Ihame- 
fully  ignorant  as  not  to  underftand  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
pafTage. 

The  thick  darknefs,  which  had  now  fo  long  overfpread  the  world, 
was  not  in  the  fmallefl  degree  difperfed  in  the  Tenth  Century. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in  the  fynod  of  Rheims,  among 
other  grievous  complaints,  it  was  faid  Whilfl  even  at  Rome 
fcarcely  any  one  has  as  much  learning  as  would  be  neceflary  for  a 
porter,  with  what  front  fhall  any  one  dare  to  teach  what  he  himfelf 
has  not  learned  ?”  The  wretched  Hate  of  learning  and  philofophy 
at  this  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrow  limits  of  that  courfe 
of  inftrudtion,  which  was  fuppofed  to  comprehend  the  whole  circle 
of  knowledge.  The  trivium  and  quadrivmny  as  already  explained, 
in  which  natural,  moral,  and  metaphylical  fcience  was  unknown, 
were  now  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  learning  of  the  fchools ; and  very 
few  advanced  beyond  the  trivium.  If  dialectics  were  more  Itudied 
and  praCtifed  than  in  the  preceding  century,  they  were  applied  to  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  maintain  frivolous,  but  often  fierce,  conten- 
tions on  theological  dogmas.  John  of  Salifbury  complains ' ; Men 
at  this  time  wafte  their  whole  lives  in  controverly  j even  difputing 
in  the  public  ftreets.  When  too  old  for  any  other  employment, 
they  ftill  retain  their  fondnefs  for  debate  j always  feeking  but  never 
arriving  at  truth,  becaufe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  antients,  or 
difdain  to  adopt  their  opinions,  for  ever  framing  new  errors  of  their 
own,  or,  through  poverty  of  judgment,  retailing  the  opinions  and 
fayings  of  others,  and  compiling  an  inconfiftent  mafs,  out  of  which 
each  author  would  find  it  difficult  to  recover  his  own.”  Thefe 
contentions  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  the  infancy  of  the 
fcholaftic  philofophy ; they  did  not,  however,  hinder  the  general 
prevalence  of  a moft  aftoniffiing  degree  of  ignorance.  The  records 

* Reginon.  de  Difciplina  Eccl.  fub.  init, 

BaroH.  ad  Ann.  992.  n.  25. 

* Metalog.  1.  ii,  c.  7. 
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of  thefe  times  mention  ® a bifliop  of  Paderborne,  who  had  fo  entirely 
negle£led  the  ftudy,  not  only  of  the  quadriviuMf  but  the  trivium^  that 
he  Vv^as  not  able  to  read  the  pfalter,  without  committing  the  mold 
ludicrous  blunders’’.  This  univerfal  ignorance  was  accompanied 
with  univerfal  fuperftition  and  credulity.  It  is  at  prefent  fcarcely  to 
be  conceived  how  ealily  the  mod:  extravagant  and  abfurd  tales  of 
marvellous  events  and  miracles  were  believed,  and  how  much  in- 
fluence the  clergy,  by  means  of  thefe  tales,  notwithftanding  their 
heinous  immorality,  every  where  obtained.  How  far  corruption  of 
manners  now  prevailed  among  them,  may  be  conceived  from  the 
advice  of  Edgar,  king  of  England,  to  his  clergy  % in  which  he 
upbraids  them  with  luxury,  groffnefs  of  language,  lafcivioufnefs  of 
manners,  and  negledt  of  duty.  When  the  clergy,  who  alone  pre- 
tended to  learning,  were  thus  infamous  for  their  vices,  it  was  im- 
poflible  that  learning  itfelf  fhould  not  fall  into  contempt  among 
the  laity.  Every  trace  of  literature  and  philofophy  muft  at  this 
period  have  been  loft,  had  they  not  met  with  a few  zealous  patrons 
and  able  fupporters. 

Among  the  patrons  of  literature  which  this  age  produced,,  are  the 
emperors  Otho  the  Firft  and  Second,  who  had  themfelves  fome 
learning,  and  afforded  provifion  and  encouragement  to  learned  men 
and  Athelstan  and  Edgar,  kings  of  England,  the  former  of 
whom  employed  certain  Jewifh  converts  to  tranflate  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  into  Englifh,  and  hhnfelf  wrote  feveral  books  in  Englifh  and 
Latin,  among  which  was  a treatife  on  aflrology 

Among  the  fupporters  of  literature  we  find,  in  England,  Brid- 
FERTH^,  who,  befides  commenting  upon  Bede,  wrote  a treatife 
T>e  Principiis  Mathematicisy  On  Mathematical  Principles,”  and 
Computus  Latmorumy  Gracorumy  Hcebrceorumy  et  Anglorumy  “ On  the 

* Leibnitz.  Coll.  Scr.  Brunf.  t.  i.  p.  555. 

^ He  read,  Benedic  domine  regibus  et  reginis  muUs  et  imlahns  tuis^  for  famulis  et  fa~ 
ynulabus  tuis. 

* Spelman.  Conf.  Baron,  ad  Ann.  925.  n.  9,  lO. 

^ Maibill.  Praef.  in  Sec,  v.  Bened.  Laun.  c.  21,  Conring.  Ant,  Acad.  Sup,  42. 

* Pitf.  p.  173.  ^ Leland,  c,  156, 
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Methods  of  Computing  among  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and 
Englifh,”  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  j Dunstan,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  befides  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the 
ftudy  of  liberal  arts  in  others,  himfelf  wrote  feveral  books,  among  which 
is  a treatife  “ On  Occult  Philofophy  f’  Ethelwold  and  Oswald, 
who  with  Dunflan  were  preceptors  to  Edgar. — In  France,  Remi- 
<jius,  Constantine,  and  Abbo,  monks  who  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  well  read  in  letters  and 
philofophy. — And  in  Germany,  Nan  no,  of  Stavern,  in  Weft  Frief- 
land,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a Commentary  upon  Plato,  De 
Legibus  et  de  Republican  and  upon  Ariftotle,  De  Ccelo  ct  Mundoy  et  de 
Ethicis'.  Baldric,  preceptor  to  Bruno,  the  brother  of  Otho  the 
Great  j and  others  *. 

One  of  the  moft  celebrated  among  the  learned  of  this  century  was 
Gerbert,  a native  of  Orleans,  archbiHiop  of  Rheims,  and  after- 
wards Pope  Sylvefter  II.  He  merits  a diftinguiflied  place  in  the  lift 
of  natural  philofophers,  on  account  of  the  fkill  which  he  at  this 
period  acquired  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  and  aftrono- 
my.  Dithmar,  writing  concerning  Gerbert,  fays  *’ ; He  was  well 
fkilled  in  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  far  excelled  his  contempo- 
raries in  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  After  his  banifhment  from 
France,  he  fled  to  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  during  his  ftay  with  him 
at  Magdeburg,  he  made  a clock,  which  he  corrected  by  obferving 
through  a tube ' a certain  ftar  by  which  failors  are  guided  in  naviga- 
tion.” The  knowledge  of  nature  which  Gerbert  poireflbd,  fo  far 
furpafled  that  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  thought  him  pofTefled 
of  magical  power,  and  Benno,  a cardinal  who  owed  him  a grudge 
for  his  oppofition  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  invented  and  circulated  a tale 
of  his  holding  converfe  with  the  devil  ^ Flis  epiftles,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  flxty-one  are  ftill  extant,  contain  many  curious  particu- 

* Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  v.  Conrlng.  Ant.  Supp.  43. 

^ Chron.  1.  vi.  p.  309.  Conf.  Trithem.  c.  304.  Laun.  p.  79. 

' Telefcopes  not  being  yet  in  ufe,  this  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  open  tube, 
intended  to  keep  off  the  furrounding  rays  of  light. 

* Leo  Urbevitan.  in  Deliciis  Erudit.  Lamii,  t,  ii.  p.  163.  Baron.  Ann.  1003. 
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lars  refpeding  natural  philofophy  L Sylvefter  II.  died  in  the  year 
'one  thoufand  and  three. 

Numerous  caufes  concurred,  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  to  ri- 
vet the  chains  of  ignorance.  The  eruptions  of  barbarous  nations 
fpread  terror  and  defolation  through  many  of  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Chriftian  world,  prompted  by  fuperftition,  un- 
dertook the  romantic  defign  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Paleftine. 
Befides  this,  literature  and  philofophy  met  with  new  interruptions 
nnd  difcouragements.  The  fmall  portion  of  learning  which  remain- 
ed was  fbudiouily  confined  within  the  walls  of  monafteries  by  ec- 
clefiaftics,  who  found  that  the  bed:  way  to  preferve  the  undidurbed 
poffedion  of  their  wealth  and  power,  was  to  keep  the  laity  dill  more 
ignorant  than  themfelves.  At  the  fame  time,  the  laity  were,  through 
fuperditious  credulity,  not  difinclined,  for  the  fafety  of  their  fouls,  to 
fubmit  their  underdandings  to  the  direftion  of  the  prieds  j and  were 
eafily  perfuaded,  that  learning  and  philofophy  were  nothing  more 
than  handmaids  to  theology,  and  therefore  could  be  of  no  ufe  but  to 
the  clergy.  And,  indeed,  how  could  the  unlearned  think  otherwife, 
when  they  faw,  that  the  learned  themfelves  made  no  other  ufe  of 
philofophy,  than  to  furnifh  them  with  weapons,  with  which  they 
fought  againd  each  other  with  as  much  violence,  as  the  Chridians 
againd  the  Saracens  ? Men  employed  in  civil  or  military  life  would  ' 
take  little  intered  in  thefe  controverfies  j they  would  freely  leave  the 
clergy  in  podeffion  of  their  philofophy,  whatever  it  might  be,  and 
be  content  to  admire,  without  imitating,  a kind  of  excellence  which 
they  did  not  fully  comprehend,  and  which  they  faw  pfodudlive  of  no 
good  effedts.  Even  among  the  clergy,  mod  of  thofe  who  afpired 
after  fome  didindtion  were  contented  with  making  thernfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  mudc-5  an  art  which  was  at  this 
time  in  fuch  high  repute,  that  no  one  who  was  ignorant  of  it  was 
judged  qualified  for  any  fcholadic  or  theological  office;  and  they  who 
excelled  in  it  were  ranked  among  philofophers  of  confummate  erudi- 
tion. So  violent  was  the  paflion  for  mufic,  that  even  princes  were 

* Ed,  MafTon.  Par,  i^ui,  410.  Fab.  Bib.  L.  Med,  t,  iii,  p.  827. 
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ambitious  of  excelling  in  it.  Robert,  a king  of  France,  was  eminently 
Ikilledin  this  art,  and  acquired  great  credit  by  finging  with  his  clergy*. 
Notwithftanding  all  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  mufic  was  commonly 
iludied  or  taught  upon  mathematical  principles.  Some  improve- 
ment, however,  the  art  received  from  the  monks  of  this  period. 
Guido  A retine,  a Benedictine,  acquired  great  fame  by  exprefling 
the  mufical  notes  in  a new  fcale,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fo,  la,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  learning  of  this  art'’.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  words 
from  a hymn  of  Paulus  Piaconus  on  John  Baptifl: 

Ut  queant  laxis  Re  Jon  are  fihris 
Mi  ra  gejlorum  Fa  muli  tuorum 
So  Ive  pollut is  La  biis  reatum, 

SanUe  Joannes, 

He  made  this  invention  public  in  his  Micrologos,  or  two  books- 
l)e  Mufca.  After  all,  this  invention  was  no  very  material  im- 
provement upon  the  antients,  for  before  Guido,  the  mufical  fcale 
had  twenty  notes  •,  and  the  oCtaves  were  as  well  diflinguiflied  among 
the  Egyptians  by  feven  vowels,  or,  by  the  method  which  Pope  Gregory 
introduced,  the  ufe  of  the  firfl;  feven  letters  of  the  alphabet  k 

Neverthelefs,  the  eleventh  centuiy  was  not  without  its  learned 
men.  Though  fcience  and  the  arts  met  with  little  encouragement 
from  the  princes  of  this  period,  there  were  not  wanting  fcholars, 
whofe  genius  and  induftry  enabled  them  in  fome  meafure  to  rife 
above  the  difficulties  of  their  fituations,  and  whofe  literary  and  phi- 
lofophical  labours  cafl;  fome  rays  of  light  upon  this  gloomy  period. 
Oliver  of  Malmsbury  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  the 
knowledge  of  mathematical  and  natural  philofophy,  Ingulphus, 
fecretary  to  William  the  Conqueror,  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy,  in  the 
univerflty  of  Oxford,  and  made  Ariftotle  his  guide  in  philofophy,  and 
Cicero  in  rhetoric*.  Fulbert,  a pupil  of  Gerbert,  who  enjoyed 

* Trithem.  c«  304.  ^ Sigebert,  c.  144.  et  in  Chron.  ad  Ann.  102S, 

* Weizius  in  Heortologio,  p.  263. 

* VofT.  de  Scient.  Math.  c.  22,  § 7.  Et  de  Viribus  Rythmi,  jp.  91, 

” Fab.  t,  iii.  p.  89. 
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the  patronage  of  Robert  king  of  France,  and  of  Canute  king  of 
England,  was  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  age*. 
Berenger,  of  Cologne  '’,was  a great  mafter  of  the  dialedic  art,  and 
difplayed  much  courage  as  well  as  good  fenfe  by  the  oppofition 
which  he  made  againft  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubllantiation  ; an  abfurd 
dogma,  which  nothing  but  fuch  a total  negledt  of  philofophy  as  dif- 
graced  the  Middle  Age  could  have  produced.  Bruno  ',  of  Cologne, 
a pupil  of  Berenger,  and  preceptor  and  counfellor  to  Pope  Urban 
the  Second,  retired  into  monastic  life,  and  founded  the  order  of  Car- 
thufians.  Lanfranc,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  oppofed  the 
herefy  of  Berenger,  and  employed  the  weapons  of  dialedtics  with 
great  ingenuity  and  addrefs  in  defence  of  tranfubllantiation.  His 
writings  are  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  their  Latinity.  Anselm  % 
who  was  alfo  preferred  tothearchbilhoprick  of  Canterbury,  applied  the 
fubtlety  of  logic  to  theology.  As  an  example  of  his  refinement  may 
be  mentioned  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  God,  derived  from  the 
abftradl  idea  of  Deity,  afterwards  refumed  by  Des  Cartes.  His  writ- 
ings ^ On  the  Will  of  Godj  Free  Will ; Truths  The  Conlillency  of 
the  Doftrine  of  Divine  Prefcience,  with  that  of  predeftination,  and 
other  points,  which  abound  in  logical  and  metaphylical  abllradtions, 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  having  largely  contributed  towards  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  Scholaltic  fyftem,  which  foon  afterwards  uni- 
verfally  prevailed.  To  this  lift  muft  be  added  Hermannus^,  a 
felf-taught  German,  who  wrote  Latin  corredtions  of  fome  part  of 
Ariftotle’s  works,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  the  lirft  writer  in  the 
Weft  who  tranllated  Arabic  books  into  Latin. 

On  the  whole,  though  Gerbert,  Anfelm,  and  fome  others  were 
verfed  in  the  fubtleties  of  logic  and  metaphyfics,  they  were  fo  far 
from  reftoring  true  fcience,  that  they  involved  the  ftudy  of  philofo- 
-phy  in  new  embarralTments.  The  few  who,  by  the  help  of  fuperior 
genius  and  induftry,  raifed  themfelves  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the 

* Trithem.  c.  315.  Laun.  c.  40. 

^ Laun.  c.  5.  W.Malmfb.  Hift.  Angl.  1.  iii.  p.  113.  Sigebert,  c,  154. 

« Laun.  c.  4.  ^ Ed.  Par.  1646.50!.  ' Trithem.  c,  351. 

f Par.  1675.  1721. 

e I'rithem.  Ann.  Herf.  t.  i,  p.  148.  Fab.  L.  Med.  t,  iii.  p.  705.  . 
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times,  loft  themfelves  in  the  clouds  of  metaphyfics.  They  were 
wholly  employed  in  attempting  to  explain  abftradl  notions  of  theo- 
logy, by  terms almoft  without  meaning;  hereby  accumulating  frivolous 
controverfies,  and  obtruding  upon  the  church  new  refinements  in 
theological  fpeculations,  which  foon  grew  up  into  that  monftrous 
form,  to  be  defcribed  in  the  next  book,  the  Scholaftic  philofophy. 

A circumftance  which  greatly  increafed  the  confufion  and  ob- 
fcurity  which  prevailed  in  the  fchools  at  this  period  was,  that  for 
want  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  dialectics 
were  not  ftudied  in  the  original  writings  of  Ariftotle,  but  in  the 
wretched  Manual  of  Auguftine,  which  was  generally  ufed  in  the 
public  fchools.  The  original  works  of  Ariftotle,  notwithftanding 
the  pains  which  Nannus,  Hermannus,  and  others,  had  taken  to 
tranflate  feleCt  parts,  lay  negleCted  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  his  logical  and  metaphyfical  writings,  lately  brought 
from  Conftantinople,  were  rendered  into  Latin,  and  read  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris.  From  this  and  other  caufes,  the  ftudy  of  dialedlics 
produced  nothing  but  frivolous  difputes  and  fruitlefs  logomachies;  of 
which  this  century  affords  a memorable  example  in  the  controverfy 
which  was  raifed  by  Rofceline ''',  whether  the  perfonal  diftindlions  in 
the  Trinity  be  real  o':  nominal ‘y  whence  afterwards  arofe  the  meta- 
phylical  fedts  of  the  Realifts  and  Nominalifts  *. 

“ H.  Gandavenfis  de  Sc.  Ec*  c.  5.  p.  118. 

* Vidend.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Eccl.  Hamb.  1718.  fol,  Trithemius  de  Script.  Eccl.  Ali- 
raei  y\ui£l:arium  de  Script.  Eccl.  J.  Sarifber.  Policrat.  et  Metalog.  Op.  Liigd.  Bat. 
1638.  Laun.  de  Scholis  celcb,  Hamb.  1717.  Conrin.  Aiitiq.  Acad.  Dilf.  iii.  Fabr. 
Bibl.  Lat.  Med.  et  Inlim.  Rechenberg,  de  Orig.  Theol.  Myft.  ap.  E.xerc.  ii\ 
N.Tcft. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  SCHOLAS 


PHILOSOPHY. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  OENERAL,  F^OM  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS. 

TH  E DialeiHc  philofophy,  loaded  with  metapliyfical  fubtleties, 
which  had  been  fludied  and  profelTed  by  feveral  of  the  clergy 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  Eleventh  century,  began,  at  the  opening  of 
the»Twelfth,  to  be  pi^icly  taught  in  the  fchools,  and  to  take  the  lead 
of  every  other  kind  or  learning.  Abelard,  who  was  a young  man  at 
this  time,  gave  this  account  of  the  commencement  c^f  his  ftudies  at 
Paris®:  “ Preferring  the  ftudy  of  logic  to  all  (^ers,  and  the  difputa- 
tions  of  the  fchools  to  the  trophies  of  war,  I entirely  devoted  myfelf 
to  this  purfuit,  and,  like  a Peripatetic  philofopher,  travelled  through 
different  countries,  exercifing  myfelf,  wherever  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed, in  thefe  contefls.  A-t  length  I came  to  Paris,  where  this  kind  of 
learning  had  for  fome  time  been  cultivated,  and  put  myfelf  under  the 
tuition  of  an  eminent  and  able  preceptor,  William  de  Champeaux.’® 
He  proceeds  to  relate  feveral  p^rt^f^rs  concerning  the  difputes 
which  were  carried  on  in  this  fchool  upon  the  fubjedt  of  univerfals, 
which  fufficiently  prove,  that  philofophy  was  walling  its  llrength 
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upon  trifles,  and  that  it  was  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  the 
employment  of  the  philofophical  world,  to  difpute  de  lana  caprina. 

If  it  be  afked,  why  dialectic  philofophy  was  at  this  time  in  fuch 
high  efteem,  the  obvious  anfwer  is,  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
key  of  theology,  without  which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  unlock  the 
myfteries  of  facred  wifdom.  was  on  account  of  this  fuppofed  al- 
liance between  logic  and  theology,  that  the  former  was  made  the 
principal  objeft  of  ftudy  in  all  the  fchools,  and  that  thofe  who  ex- 
celled in  the  dialectic  art  were  regarded  with  the  higheft  admira- 
tion, and  attended  by  crowds  of  pupils.  Befides  this  general  caufe 
for  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  a taflie  for  logical  difputations,  there 
were  other  collateral  circumftances,  which  at  this  period  contributed 
to  produce  the  fame  efted;. 

The  Ariflotelian  philofophy  had  now  for  feveral  centuries  been 
ftudied  by  the  Saraceiir,  and  was  at  this  time  taught  in  their  fchools 
in  Spain.  Thefe  fchools  were  viflted  by  many  of  the  Weftern 
Chriftiailfs,  v/ho  learned  Arabic,  that  they  might  be  able  to  read 
tranflations  of  Ariftotle,  and  other  philofophical  writers,  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  who  afterwards  tranflated  many  Arabic  books  into  the 
European  tongues.  The  firfl:  perfon  who  undertook  this  talk,  feems 
io  have  been  Constantine  Afer%  a monk  of  Cafl'ino.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  Eaft,  and  fpent  thirty  years  an^ig  the  Arabians,  Per- 
fians,  Indians,  and  Egyptians,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  learning 
of  each  nation  f after^vhich  he  returned  to  the  monafleryof  Caflino, 
and  fpent  the  refl:  of  his  days  in  tranflating  books  from  various  lan- 
guages. He  is  faid  to  have  been  mafter  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chal- 
daic,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Indian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian. 
•Others  were  infpired  with  the  fame  defire  of  acquiring  that  learning 
among  the  Arabians,  which  their  own  country  would  not  afford. 
Daniel  Morley  ^ of  Norfolk,  a ftudent  in  the  univerfities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Paris,  vifited  Spaiii^^^  learned  mathematics  in  the  Arabic 
tongue  at  Toledo,  and  after^TO  return  wrote  a book,  De  inferiori  ct 

“ Pet.  Diacon.  Audi,  ad  Lcoiiis  Chron.  Caflin.  I,  iii.  c.  35.  Trithcm,  c.  286. 

^ Leland,  c.  220.  Pits,  p.  254. 
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[uperioriFarteMundi,  “ On  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  World,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  John  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  and  another.  Be 
Principiis  Mathematichy  “ On  the  Principles  of  Mathematics.” 
Robert  Ret  in  % archdeacon  of  Pampelona,  in  Spain,  after  travel- 
ling among  the  Saracens  both  in  Europe  and  Arabia,  wrote  a Latin 
tranllation  of  the  Koran.  Adelard”,  an  Englilh  monk  of  the 
Benedictine  monaftery  at  Bath,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
went  among  the  Saracens  in  fearch  of  mathematical  and  phyfical 
fcience,  and,  having  learned  Arabic,  tranflated  from  that  language 
many  Greek  v/ritings,  among  which  were  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Other  trandators  appeared  about  the  fame  time,  by  whofe  induRry 
the  logical  and  metaphylical  writings  of  AriRotle  were  difperfed 
through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy'. 

Another  caufe  which  ferved  to  eftablifh  a general  tafte  for  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  particularly  for  the  Ariftotelian  logic, 
was,  that  about  this  period  many  Greek  copies  of  the  writings  of 
Ariflotle  were  brought  from  Conflantinople  into  the  WeR.  Before 
this  time,  though  they  had  been  read  in  the  original  by  a few  monks 
more  learned  than  the  reR,  the  greater  part  had  been  contented 
with  the  tranflations  of  Viitorinus  and  Boethius.  But,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  the  original  writings  of  AriRotle  were 
Rudied  in  Paris;  whence  they  were  introduced  among  the  Ger- 
mans, by  Otho  of  Freifingen,  in  the  time  of  Abelard  h 

The  guardians  of  the  church  obferved  with  an  apprehenfve  and 
jealous  eye,  the  inundation  of  new  opinions,  which  this  fondnefs 
for  logical  difputations  introduced.  Almaric,  who  taught  theology 
at  Paris,  appeared  to  the  fecond  Parifian  council,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  nine,  to  have  imbibed  many  errors  from 
the  Rudy  of  AriRotle,  and  fell  under  their  ecclefiaRical  cenfure. 
David  de  Dinanto,  a difciple  of  Almaric,  foon  after  fhared  the 
fame  fate  : and  the  writings  of  both,  which,  after  all,  contained 

a Huet.  de  dar.  Int.  p.  230.  W.  Malmfb.  1.  ii.  c.  lO.  Leland,  c.  171.'’ 

* Trithem.  c.  477.  Ann.  Hirf.  t.  i.  p.  596. 

Gaffend.  Exerc.  Parad.  adv.  Arift.  Ex.  iii.  Laun,  de  Fort.  Arift.  c.  i.  Hel- 
mold.  de  Slavis,  1.  ii.  c.  9. 
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dodlrines  rather  Platonic  than  Peripatetic,  were  fentenced  to  be 
publicly  burned.  This  fentence  was  followed  by  a general  pro- 
hibition of  the  ufe  of  the  phyfical  and  metaphyfical  writings  of 
Arillotle  in  the  fchools,  by  the  Synod  of  Paris,  and  afterwards,  under 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  by  the  Council  of  the  Lateran*. 

Thefe  violent  meafures,  however,  were  fo  far  from  exterminating 
the  evils  againft  which  they  were  directed,  that  they  in  fail  increafed 
them  j for  when  thofe  who  adopted  this  new  method  of  philofo- 
phifing  perceived  the  jealoufy  and  difpleafure  which  it  raifed  among 
the  heads  of  councils  and  fynods,  they  became  fo  much  the  more 
tenacious  of  the  right  which  had  been  invaded,  and  zealous  in  the 
fupport  of  their  innovations.  The  fondnefs  for  the  fubtleties  of 
Ariftotelian  logic  and  metaphyfics  became  fo  general,  that  the  ortho- 
dox clergy  complained,  that  fcholars  fpent  their  whole  time  in  difpu- 
tation'’.  Their  complaints  and  their  prohibitions  were,  however, 
alike  ineffedlual  j and  it  was  at  length  found  neceflary,  by  degrees, 
and  under  certain  reftridtions,  to  favour  the  fludy  of  Ariftotle.  His 
dialedtics,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics,  were  by  exprefs  ftatute  received 
into  the  univerfity  of  Paris  j but  it  was  with  this  limitation  *,  that 
no  one  Ihould  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  fludy  of  them,  who 
had  not  previoufly  devoted  lix  years  to  learning;  a prudent  precau- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  profefiTors  in  the  antient  fchools  fecured 
to  themfelves  a fucceffion  of  fcholars.  It  was  further  ordered  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one,  by  a bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Ninth,  that  only  fuch  books  of  Ariftotle  Ihould  be  ufed 
in  the  fchools,  as  had  been  examined  and  purged  from  errors  ; and 
that  ftudents  in  theology  fhould  not  be  ambitious  of  the  reputation 
of  philofophers,  but  fhould  confine  themfelves  to  fuch  fubjedts  of 
difputation,  as  might  be  determined  by  the  theological  writings  of  the 
fathers. 

In  feveral  other  countries,  the  Ariftotelian  pliilofophy  was  received 
with  lefs  oppofition.  In  England,  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite 

* Laun.  de  Fort.  Ar.  1.  c.  Rigord.  in  Pithoel  iind.  Script,  p.  208. 

Gualter  contr.  Hseref.  apud  Laun.  p.  187.  ‘ Latin,  de  Fort.  Arill.  c.  iv. 

* L.  e.  c.  vi. 
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were  read  with  great  avidity ; and  in  Germany  and  Italy,  the  em- 
peror Frederic  the  Second,  a patron  of  letters,  greatly  encouraged 
the  lliudy  of  Aridotle,  and  other  antient  writers,  by  employing 
learned  men  to  tranflate  their  works  into  Latin;  but  for  want  of  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  or  through  a fcarcity 
of  copies  of  the  Greek  text,  tranflations  were  chiefly  made  from  the 
Arabic  corredions.  It  was  in  this  imperfed  reprefentation  of  the 
original  that  Ariftotle  was  commonly  read,  till  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  when  many  copies  of  his  works  w^ere 
brought  into  the  Weft.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  tlae 
philofophers  of  this  period  muft  have  had  no  very  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  dodrines  of  this  obfeure  and  fabtle  writer,  which,  never- 
thelefs,  they  acknowledged  as  of  oracular  authority.  The  truth  is, 
that  they  received  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  through  the  medium 
of  the  Saracenic,  and  were  in  reality  as  much  indebted  to  Averroes 
as  to  Ariftotle.  The  name  of  Ariftotle,  however,  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  obtained  univerfal  dominion  ; and  fo  far  were 
his  writings,  after  this  time,  from  falling  under  the  cenfure  of  coun- 
cils and  popes,  that  the  Ariftotelian  and  Saracenic  philofophy  became 
the  main  pillars  of  the  eccleftaftical  hierarchy.  In  the  year  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix%  cardinals  were  appointed 
by  pope  Urban  the  Fifth  to  fettle  the  manner  in  which  the  writings 
of  Ariftotle  fliould  be  ftudied  in  the  univerftty  of  Paris ; and  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  Charles  the  Seventh- 
ordered  the  works  of  Ariftotle  to  be  read  and  publicly  explained  in 
that  univerfity.  Thus  the  union  between  the  Peripatetic  philofophy^ 
and  the  Chriftian  religion  was  confirmed,  and  Ariftotle  became  not 
only  the  interpreter,  but  even  the  judge,  of  Saint  Paul\ 

During  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,, 
though  multitudes  profefted  to  philofophife,  true  philofophy  and 
learning  made  little  progrefs.  Inftead  of  uniting  their  endeavours 
to  enlighten  mankind,  the  Scholaftics  loft:  themfelves  in  metaphy- 
fical  darknefs.  They  carried  on  their  dilputes  with  fuch  vehemence; 

* Laun.  1.  c.  p.  202. 

* LauD.  c.  ix.  p.  210.  Patric.  Difeuff.  Perip.  t.  i.  1.  xii.  p.  162.  l.  xiii,  p.  613. 
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and  acrimony,  that  many  ludicrous,  and  many  bloody,  frays  happened 
among  them.  Noroinalifcs,  Realifts,  Verbalifts,  Formalifts,  Tho- 
mifts,  Scotifts  and  Occamifts,  were  at  open  war  among  each  other. 
The  whole  world  was  diflurbed  with  the  idle  contefts  of  the  fcholaftic 
philofophy  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Reformation  and  fo 
deeply  did  this  philofophy  take  root,  that  even  to  this  day  it  has  not 
been  entirely  extirpated. 

The  compilation  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Gratian,  in  his  Difcordantium  Canonum  Concordia,  “ Flarmony 
of  difcordant  Canons,”  and  the  fubfequent  union  o!  the  canon  law 
with  that  of  theology  and  philofophy,  muft  alfo  be  mentioned 
among  the  caufes  which  prevented  the  revival  of  knowledge  k This 
compilation,  made  without  judgment,  under  the  authority  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  the  Firll,  became  a body  of  ecclefialHcal  jurifpru- 
dence,  which  the  clergy  were  required  to  Fudy  and  obferve.  This 
code  was  even  made  an  authoritative  guide  in  moral  doctrine  and 
difcipline,  and  prevented  the  ftudy  of  ethics  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  morals  of  ArlFotle  were  again  permitted 
to  be  read.  But  the  worft  evil  was,  that  they  who  had  framed  this 
unnatural  union  of  canon  law,  fcholaftic  philofophy  and  theology, 
finding  it  exceedingly  conducive  to  their  own  emolument,  refolutely 
fet  their  faces  againft  all  innovations,  and  profcribed  with  their  whole 
authority  thofe  learned  men,  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  attempt  further 
improvements  in  philofophy.  Of  this  the  hiftory  of  the  perfecution 
of  Reuchlin  will,  in  the  fequel,  afford  a memorable  example.^ 

=*  Ziegler,  de  Orig.  et  Increm.  Jur.  Canon. 

* Vidend.  J.  Sarifb.  Metalog.  1.  ii,  c.  7.  I.  iv.  c.  24,  2$.  Friend.  Hift.  Med,  p.  iii, 
p,  2.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  123.  Bibl.  Lat.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  29.  t.  v.  p.  551.  Jamefii 
Eclog.  MSS.  Ox.  et  Cantab.  Lud.  Vives  de  Cauf.  Corr.  Art.  1.  v,  Campanella  de 
Gentilifmo  non  retinendo,  p.  19.  Hettinger.  Hift.  Ecc.  Sec.  xii.  Martenc  Anecd. 
t.  iv.  p.  163.  Bulaei  Hift.  Ac.  Par.  t.  iii.  p.  24.  N.  Alex.  Hift.  Ec.  t.  vii.  p.  75. 
Buddeus  de  Haeref.*  ex  Phil.  Arift.  Obf.  Hal.  Lat,  t.  i.  Obf.  15.  Thomas,  de  Exuft. 
Mundi  Stoic.  DilT.  xiv.  Petri  de  Vineis  1.  iii.  ep.  69. 
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SECT.  2. 

OF  THE  SCHOLASTICS. 

The  Scholaftics,  whofe  hiftory  we  now  proceed  to  relate  in 
detail,  feem  to  have  borrowed  their  name  from  thofe  pro- 
feffors,  who,  dn  the  public  fchools  of  cathedrals  and  monafteries, 
Taught  philofophy  and  the  liberal  arts.  In  the  Colleges  of  Canons, 
which,  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious,  were 
ered:ed  near  the  epifcopal  churches  or  cathedrals,  and  in  the  abba- 
cies of  monafteries,  it  was  cuflomary  to  have  preceptors,  or  fcholaftic 
doctors,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  education  of  youth  was  com- 
mitted : and  great  care  was  at  firfl  taken,  by  thofe  who  founded  or 
fupported  thefe  fchools,  that  able  and  learned  men  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  offices  of  inflruftion  The  name,  thus  in- 
troduced, remained,  when  the  care  of  the  fchools  was  no  longer  in 
the  hands  of  fcholaftic  doctors . For  when  emperors,  princes,  and 
bifhops,  had,  from  a deftre  of  baniffiing  ignorance  and  barbarifm, 
enriched  this  ufeful  office  with  ample  endowments,  wealth  produced 
indolence ; the  labour  of  teaching  was  transferred  to  thofe  who 
would  undertake  it  for  the  fmalleft  falary;  and  the  fcholaftic 
doftors  themfelves  (for,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  profits  of  this 
eftablilhment,  they  ftill  retained  the  name)  paid  little  attention  to 
letters,  and  only  vied  with  each  other  in  luxury  and  debauchery. 
A lively  picture  of  the  infamous  lives  of  thefe  Scholaftics  is  drawn  in 
the  Speculum  Humance  Vitce,  Mirror  of  Human  Life,”  written  by 
Roderic  biftiop  of  Zamora,  in  Spain,  in  which  he  complains  ^ that 
they  were  no  longer  learned  themfelves,  nor  able  to  teach'  others  j 

» Conring.  Ant.  Ac.  Supp.  39.  Tribbechov.  de  Div.  Scholaft.  c.  i.  p.  32. 
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that  they  never  vifited  the  fchools  j that  they  united,  with  the  mcfl 
contemptible  ignorance,  the  mofl  lhameful  depravity  of  manners  ; 
and  that,  through  fear  lead;  their  places  fhould  be  filled  up  by  men 
more  learned  than  themfelves,  they  gave  no  encouragement  to  eru- 
dition.” In  the  fchools  of  feveral  monafteries,  this  noble  inftitution 
was  lefs  abufed ; and  foms  of  the  Scholaftics  were  employed  in  in- 
Ifrudling,  not  only  thofe  young  men  who  were  devoted  to  amonaflic 
life,  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  others  of  the  laity.  And  this 
was  the  chief  means  of  preferving  alive  the  embers  of  fcience  and 
learning,  in  the  dark  period  between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth 
century. 

From  the  fchools  of  monafteries  and  cathedrals  at  length  fprung 
public  fchools  and  academies,  in  which  the  liberal  arts  and  facred 
learning  were  taught ; and  the  method  of  philofophifing,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  monafteries,  and  among  the  ecclefiaftics,  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  profeflbrs  of  philofophy  and  literature  in  thefe  public 
fchools.  What  that  method  was,  fufficiently  appears  from  the  parti- 
culars, which  have  been  already  related  concerning  the  philofophy 
of  the  Middle  Age.  An  opinion  having  commonly  prevailed,  that 
philofophy  was  only  to  be  confidered  as  an  handmaid  to  theology, 
and  to  be  purfued  merely  to  furnifli  weapons  for  theological  con- 
troverfy,  the  dialedlical  branch  of  philofophy  was  chiefly  ftudied, 
firft  in  the  Inftitutes  of  Auguftine,  a book  written  in  the  manner  of 
the  Stoics,  and  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  Ariftotle.  The  pro- 
/effors  of  philofophy,  or  the  Scholaftics,  perceiving  that  eminence 
in  the  dialectic  art  was  the  fure  road  to  popularity  and  preferment, 
devoted  their  principal  attention  to  this  ftudy ; and  the  fchools,  now 
confided  to  men  who  placed  their  chief  merit  in  the  ftcill  with 
which  they  handled  the  weapons  of  intelledtual  warfare,  produced 
nothing  but  polemics.  The  fpirit  of  deputation,  transferred  from 
the  old  feminaries  of  learning  to  every  new  eftablifliment,  was  difle- 
minated  through  Europe  ; and  education  was,  every  where,  nothing 
elfe  but  a courfe  of  inftrudlion  in  dialedtics  and  in  metaphylics. 
The  general  introduction  of  the  writings  of  Ariftotle  into  the 
fchools  eftablifhed  a tafte  for  this  ftudy.  The  whole  body  of  the 
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clergy  employed  themfelves  in  folving  abflrufe  and  fubtle  queftions, 
which  were  always  merely  fpeculative,  and  often  merely  verbal.  In 
this  manner,  the  Ariftotelian  dialectics  became  by  degrees  intimately 
connected  with  theology,  and  on  this  account  obtained  the  zealous 
patronage  of  thofe  who  prefided  in  the  church ; fo  that  almoft  the 
whole  Chriftian  church  became  Scholaftics 

Under  all  this  appearance  of  philofophifing,  it  muft,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  nothing  of  the  true  fpirit  of  philofophy  was  to  be 
found.  The  art  of  reafoning  was  employed,  not  in  the  free  invefti- 
gation  of  trutli,  but  merely  in  fupporting  the  doCtrines  of  the 
Romidi  church,  the  canons  of  which  denounced  a perpetual  ana- 
thema and  excommunication  upon  all  who  f]:iould  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  faith,  and  bound  the  clergy,  in  the  form  of  a folemn  oath, 
to  defend  the  papal  fee,  and  the  inftitutions  of  the  holy  fathers, 
againfi:  all  oppofition  Hence  philofophy  became  nothing  more 
than  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  pontiff,  to  confirm  and  ex- 
tend his  fpiritual  dominion.  Some  oppofition,  indeed,  the  fpeculative 
philofophy  of  the  Scholaftics  met  with,  from  that  myibical  fyftem, 
derived  from  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  which  Joannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  from  the  fpurious  books  of  Dionyfius,  introduced 
into  the  Chriftian  church  ; a fyftem  which  profeffed  to  raife  the 
mind  from  the  barren  purfuit  of  fcholaftic  controverfy,  to  the  pure 
and  fublime  contemplation  of  God  and  divine  things.  But  the 
only  confequence  of  this  oppofition  was,  at  firft,  to  excite  mutual 
jealoufies  and  animofity  between  the  Myftics  and  Scholaftics,  and 
afterwards  to  produce  a coalition  between  them  highly  injurious  to 
the  church. 

Many  difputes  have  arifen  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scholaftic 
philofophy,  which  may  eafily  be  fettled  by  a careful  comparifon 
of  the  fadts,  which  have  been  already  related,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  philofophy  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  cafe  was  briefly 
this : 

® Tribbechov.  cle  Div.  Scholafticis,  c.  lii.  p.  96.  Ib.  Prsef.  Humanni,  p.  20. 

’*  Decrct,  Dift.  23.  Deer,  Greg,  de  Jur.  p.  2S7. 
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The  high  reputation  which  St.  Auguftine  obtained  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  church,  gave  his  treatife  on  dialedtics  univerfal  authority,  and 
led  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  philofophife,  implicitly  to  follow  his 
method  of  applying  the  fubtleties  of  Stoic  reAfoning,  and  the 
myfteries  of  the  Platonic  dodtrine,  to  the  explanation  of  the  facred 
dodtrines  of  revelation.  The  dialedtic  art,  thus  introduced,  was 
further  encouraged  by  Latin  verlions  of  fome  of  the  writings  of 
Ariftotle,  and  of  Porphyry’s  Introdudlion  to  the  Categories.  The 
itudy  of  logical  fubtleties  was  purfued  under  thefe  guides  in  the 
fchools  of  the  monafteries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  whence  many 
fcholars  from  England  and  Scotland  carried, this  kind  of  philofophy 
into  their  own  countries  ; and  from  Britain  it  afterwards  palfed 
into  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  the  eccleliaftics,  who,  during  a long  period  of 
tumult  and  barbarifm,  kept  the  fmall  remains  of  learning  and  philo- 
fophy in  their  own  hands,  made  no  other  ufe  of  them  than  as  pillars 
to  fupport  the  hierarchy,  or  as  weapons  of  defence  again  ft  its  ad- 
verfaries.  The  whole  hiftory  of  the  church,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  proves  that  Scholaftic  men,  that  is,  the  profelfors 
of  philofophy  and  theology  in  the  monaftic  fchools,  ftudied  and 
taught  philofophy  only  for  this  purpofe ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  violent  ecclefiaftical  difputes  of  thefe  times  foftered 
that  difpofition  towards  fubtle  refinement  in  fpeculation,  which  at 
length  brought  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  to  maturity.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  this  fpirit  fo  generally  prevailed, 
that  deputation  upon  theology  and  philofophy  became  the  chief 
occupation  and  amufement  of  the  learned;  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
various  fedts  fprung  up,  in  which  queftions  purely  logical  were  con- 
founded with  points  of  theology,  and  dialedtics  were  applied  to  the 
explanation  of  the  feriptures.  This  kind  of  philofophy  was  taught, 
not  only  in  the  monaftic  fchools,  but  in  pubfic  academies;  and 
Ariftotle,  at  firft  imperfedlly  feprefented  in  d\rabic  and  Latin  ver- 
fions,  and  afterwards  brought  into  full  view  in  his  own  original 
writings,  obtained  fovefeign  authority  in  the  whole  Chrillian 
world.  Thus  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  appears  not  to  have  been 
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the  invention  of  any  one  man,  but  to  have  rifen  up  by  almoft  imper- 
ceptible degrees  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  at- 
tained its  maturity 

The  Scholafiics  are  commonly  divided  into  three  diflindl  ages ; 
the  firft,  from  Lanfranc,  or  Abelard, -and  his  difciple  Peter  Lombard, 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Albert  flourifhed ; 
the  fecond,  from  that  time  to  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  thirty ; and  the  third,  from  the  lall;  period  to  the  refor- 
mation. 

After  Lanfranc,  Anfelm,  and  Rofceline,  who  have  been  already 
mentioned,  in  the  firfl  age  of  the  Scholafiics  arofe  William  de 
Champeaux  ”,  appointed  bifiiop  of  Catalaun  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirteen,-  and  afterwards  archbifiiop  of 
Paris.  He  taught  dialectics  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with  great 
applaufe.  He  maintained  the  doCtrine  of  the  Realifis,  who  held 
that  all  individual  things  partake  of  the  one  eifence  of  their  fpecies, 
and  are  only  modified  by  accident.  He  had  the  appellation  of  the 
Venerable  Doctor. 

From  the  fchool  of  William  de  Champeaux  arofe  Peter  Abe- 
lard, born  in  Palais,  in  Bretagne,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and 
feventy-nine.  He  early  applied  himfelf,  with  great  fuccefs,  to  the 
fiudy  of  metaphyfics  and  logic,  under  Rofceline,  who  efiablilhed  the 
feCt  of  the  Nominalifis,  maintaining,  in  oppofitioii:  to  the  Realifis, 
that  univerfals  have  no  real  exifience  out  of  the  mind,  and  are  to 
be  referred  wholly  to  words  or  names...  From  nature  and  habit 
Abelard"  pofiefied  a wonderful  fubtlety  of  thought,  a mofi  retentive 
memory,  and  uncommon  facility  and  fluency  of  fpeech...  After  ^ 

* Budd.  Ifag.  Hift.  Theol.  1.  il.  c.  i.  § 7.  Dupin.  Meth.  Stud.  Theol.  c.  ii.  p.  jg. 

21.  Alfted.  Encyclop.  t.  i.  p.  105.  - Thomas,  Orat.  xii.  p.  266.  Heumann.  I’rasf,  . 
p.  13.  J.  Sarifbur.  Metalog.  1.  ii.  c,  9..  Thom.  Sap.  et  Stult.  p.  hi.  p.  226, 

228.  Mabillon.  de  Stud.  Monaft.  p.  ii. 

^ Abelard.  Hift. Cal. fuar.  c.  2.  . Pagi  ad  Ann.  Ii2r,  Oudin.  de  Sc.  E.  t./i.  p.  964. 
Sammarthan.  t.  ii.  p.  504.  Martene  Anecdot.  t.  v.  p.  877. 

• Hift.  Calamitatum  fhiarum,  Par.  1616.  4to.  cum  Annot.  Du  Chefne.  Vit.  Pet.- 
Abelard,  a Gervafio,  Par,  1720.  Bayle, . 
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travelling  through  feveral  countries  to  improve  himfelf  ki  the  arts 
of  difputation,  he  became  a fludent  of  dialectics  under  William  de 
Champeaux,  in  Paris.  But  he  foon  ventured  to  contradict  the  opi- 
nions of  his  mafter,  and  held  difputations  with  him,  in  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  of  his  fellow  ftudents,  he  was  frequently 
victorious.  This  circumflance  at  length  awakened  the  jealoufy  of 
the  preceptor,  and  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  pupil.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  Abelard  foon  left  William  de  Champeaux,  and 
opened  a fchool  of  his  own,  at  Melun,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
where  the  fplendour  of  his  fuperior  talents  in  difputation  attracted 
general  admiration,  and  eclipfed  the  fame  of  Champeaux. 

The  violent  exertions  which  were  neceflary  to  fupport  his  rifing 
reputation,  and  maintain  his  ground  againft  his  numerous  enemies 
(for  Champeaux  had  many  followers)  brought  Abelard  into  a ftate 
of  debility,  which  rendered  it  necelTary  that  he  fhould  for  a while 
retire  from  his  labours.  After  an  abfence  of  two  years,  which  he 
paflfed  in  his  native  country,  he  found,  upon  his  return,  that  his 
preceptor  had  taken  the  monaftic  habit  among  the  regular  canons, 
but  ftill  continued  to  teach  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  fchools  of  the 
monafleries.  In  hope  of  regaining  his  popularity,  Abelard  again 
vifited  his  fchool,  and  renewed  his  controverfy  with  Champeaux  on 
the  points  then  agitated  between  the  Nominalifls  and  Realifls ; 
and  he  argued  with  fuch  ftrength  and  fubtlety,  that  the  pupils  of 
Champeaux  came  over  in  crowds  to  Abelard.  Even  the  profellbr 
of  the  former  fchool  of  Champeaux  reflgned  his  chair  to  the  young 
philofopher.  This  created  a violent  oppofition  on  the  part  of 
Champeaux,  who  had  interefl  fuflicient  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  a new  profelfor : upon  which  Abelard  retired  for  a while  to 
Melun ; but  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Champeaux  had  withdrawn 
into  the  country,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  opened  a fchool  upon  Mount 
St.  Genevieve,  where  he  eafily  vanquifhed  his  rival,  the  new  pro- 
felTor  of  the  cathedral  fchool,  who,  through  mortification,  entered 
into  a monaftery.  Champeaux  now  refumed  the  contcfl;  and  it 
was  continued  with  great  violence,  till  the  former  was  preferred  to 
the  fee  of  Chalons,  and  the  latter,  probably  through  an  envious 
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defire  of  attaining  equal  honours  with  his  antagonift,  removed  to 
Laon,  to  ftudy  theology  under  Anfelm.  But  finding  his  leftures 
(as  he  himfelf  fays)  like  trees  abounding  with  leaves  but  barren  of 
fruit,  he  foon  left  him,  and  began  himfelf  to  ledrure  in  theology, 
after  the  manner  of  Anfelm,  by  commenting  upon  fome  part  of  the 
facred  fcriptures.  To  give  the  hearers  of  Anfelm  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  extenfive  learning  and  ready  ability,  he  undertook  to 
explain,  on  the  Ihortefi:  notice,  any  portion  of  the  fcriptures,  and 
illuftrate  it  by  pertinent  quotations  from  the  fathers.  The  pafiage 
given  him  for  this  purpofe  was  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  which  he  the  next  day  explained,  in  a theological  ledure, 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  ail  his  hearers  expreffed  the  highefi;  ad- 
miration of  his  talents.  Anfelm,  through  jealoufy,  pretended  that 
Abelard  was  too  young  a man  to  read  theology,  and  obliged  him  to 
defifi;  from  his  ledures.  Abelard  upon  this,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  his  explanations  of  the  fcriptures  foon  raifed  his  reputation, 
to  fuch  a height,  that  he  had  crowded  auditories,  and  obtained  great, 
profit  from  his  ledures. 

In  thefe  philofophical  and  facred  labours,  Abelard  was  interrupted 
by  his  celebrated  amour  with  Heloife,  the  beautiful  niece  of  an  ava- 
ricious canon  named  Fulbert,  who  prudently  employed  this  young 
man,  upon  eafy  terms,  to  become  her  private  preceptor.  The  particu- 
lars of  the  ftory  are  well  knov/n,  and  might  not  perhaps  perfedly  com- 
port with  the  gravity  of  philofophical  hiftory.  Suffice  it  to  fay, 
that  Abelard’s  fair  pupil  made  a much  more  rapid  progrefs  in  the 
leflbns  of  love,  than  in  thofe  of  philofophy;  and  that  when  Fulbert 
difcovered  that  his  niece’s  fcudies  had  taken  a turn  fo  contrary  to  his 
wiflies,  his  indignation  fell  with  fuch  cruel  Jeverity  upon  the  young 
preceptor,  that  in  vexation  and  defpair,  rather  than  from  devotion,, 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  monaftic  life  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys. 
Heloife,  who  had  already  retired  into  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  gave 
the  only  proof  that  now  remained  of  her  unalienable  attachment  to- 
Abelard,  by  taking  the  veil. 

Abelard,  in  confequence  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  cenfured 
the  monks  of  St,  Denys,  became  fo  obnoxious  to  them  that  he 
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was  obliged  to  leave  the  monaftery.  He  now  withdrew  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Theobard,  count  of  Champagne,  where  he  refumed  his 
public  ledfures  with  a degree  of  popularity  which  rendered  him  aa 
objed;  of  jeaioufy  to  other  profelfors,  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  two  pre- 
ceptors in  the  fchool  at  Rheims,  apprehenfive  for  the  reputation  and 
fuccefs  of  their  feminary,  became  inveterate  enemies  of  Abelard,  and 
took  occalion,  from  a treatife  which  he  wrote  upon  the  Trinity, 
to  charge  him  with  herefy.  The  archbifliop  of  Rheims  liftened 
to  this  accufation,  and  fummoned  a council  at  SoilTons,  in  the  year 
one  thcufand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  which  convided  him  of 
herefy*,  without  knowledge  enough  of  his  fyftem  to  underhand 
wherein  the  herefy  confifted.  The  perfecution  was  carried  on  with 
unrelenting  feverityj  the  book  was  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  its 
author,  after  making  his  recantation  by  reciting  the  Athanafian 
creed,  to  retire  to  the  cloifter  of  St.  Medard.  He  was  foon,  indeed, 
by  the  command  of  the  pope’s  legate,  rehored  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Denys  j but  he  here  found  himfelf  hill  furrounded  with  enemies. 
Happening,  in  private  converfation  to  maintain  that  St.  Denys,  the 
founder  of  the  monaftery,  was  not  Dionyfius  the  Arcopagite  mention- 
ed in  feripture,  but  a Corinthian  bidiop,  the  abbot  threatened  to  com- 
plain to  the  king  of  the  indignity  which  Abelard  had  caft  upon  St. 
Denys.  Abelard  perceived  the  ftorm  which  was  gathering,  and  again 
fled  into  Champagne,  where  he  was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  death  of 
the  abbot,  which  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  tv/enty-two.  His  fucceflbr  permitted  Abelard  to  lead  a mo- 
naftic  life  wherever  he  pleafed,  and  he  retired  to  a pleafant  retreat 
in  the  diocefe  of  Troyes,  near  Nogent,  where  he  built  an  oratory, 
which  he  confecrated  to  the  Paraclete.  Here  he  foon  found  him- 
felf furrounded  by  pupils,  and  was  again  harafted  by  perfecution.. 
Norbart  and  Bernard,  two  fanatic  teachers,  made  grievous  complaints 
of  the  heretical  tenets  of  Abelard,,  and  rendered  his  fituation  fo 

“ Abelard  illuftrates  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  comparing  it  to  a fyllogiftic 
argument,  in  which  the  Major,  the  Minor,  and  the  Conclufion,  though  Three  Pro-- 
pjofitions,,make  One  Syllogifm, 
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uncomfortable  and  dangerous,  that  he  had  almofl  refolved  to  fly  to 
fome  country  where  Chriftianity  was  not  profefled,  when,  through 
the  interefl;  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  he  was,  in  the  forty-feventh 
year  of  his  age,  elected  Superior  of  the  Benedi(5tine  Monaftery  of 
Saint  Gildas,  in  the  diocefe  of  Vannes. 

At  firft,  this  monaftery  fecmed  to  promife  him  a tranquil  retreat: 
but  the  zeal,  with  which  he  reprobated  the  diforders  of  the  monks, 
raifed  againfl:  him  fuch  a violent  fpirit  of  oppofition,  that  feveral  at- 
. tempts  were  made  upon  his  life. 

The  nuns  of  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  over  which  Heloife  pre- 
fided,  being  expelled  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  Abelard  prefent- 
ed  her  with  his  oratory  of  the  Paraclete,  and  the  retired  thither  with 
fome  of  the  fiflerhood.  Pope  Innocent  the  Second  appointed  her 
abbefs  of  this  convent,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-feven. 

It  is  probable,  that  about  this  time  Abelard  returned  to  Paris,  and 
refumed  his  former  fltuation  at  Mount  St.  Genevieve,  as  preceptor  of 
learning  and  philofophy,  for  John  of  Salifbury  fays  % that  he  attend- 
ed the  Palatian  Peripatetic  (under  which  name  he  frequently  fpeaks 
of  Abelard)  who  preached  in  Mount  St.  Genevieve,  the  fecond  year 
after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  that  is,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  thirty-feven.  This  may  account  for  the 
renewed  perfecution  v^hich  he  fuffered  through  the  inlHgation  of 
Bernard,  who  appeared  as  his  accufer  before  the  archbifhop  of  Sens. 
In  this  trial,  which  happened  in  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  for t}^, 
feveral  propofitions  from  the  writings  of  x'^belard  were  adjudged  here- 
tical, and  he  was  condemned  unheard.  The  fentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  Pope,  who  ordered  the  books  to  be  burned,  and  pronounced 
anathe77ia  upon  the  writer.  Through  the  folicitation  of  Peter  Mau- 
rice, abbot  of  Clugni,  Abelard  was,  however,  abfolved  from  the  fen- 
tence, and  permitted  to  pafs  his  days  in  this  monaflery.  Here  he 
enjoyed  great  tranquillity,  and  confecrated  his  time  to  religion.  On 
account  of  his  infirmities,  he  was,  in  his  lafl;  days,  removed  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcellus,  a pleafant  and  healthful  fituation  on  the 
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Saon,  near  Chalons,  where  to  the  lafl  he  applied  with  great  affiduity 
to  his  fludies,  and  feldom  fufFered  a moment  to  pafs,  in  which  he  was 
not  either  praying,  or  reading,  or  writing,  or  dictating.  Abelard  died 
at  the  age  of  lixty-three,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  After  his  death  his  body  was  fent  to  Heloife,  and  in- 
terred in  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete.  Heloife  furvived  him  twenty- 
tv/o  years.  Abelard,  a man  of  ready  talents,  extenfive  erudition,  and 
elegant  tafte,  who  rofe  fuperior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  affords, 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  an  inftruftive  example  of  the  danger  of  ne- 
gledting  the  dictates  of  prudence  in  the  purfuit  of  diflindtion,  or 
pleafure.  Pie  wrote  many  philofophical  treatifes,  which  have  never 
been  edited.  His  **  Chriftian  Theology,”  epiftles,  and  feveral  other 
works,  have  been  publifhed  in  one  volume 

From  the  fchool  of  Abelard,  belides  many  other  difciplcs,  of 
whom  he  had  great  numbers,  was  Peter  Lombard',  a celebrated 
theologian,  born  in  Lombardy,  and  educated  at  Paris.  He  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Paris,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  He  wrote  a theological  fyflem,  which  he 
entitled,  Magijier  Sententiarum,  “ The  Mafler  of  Sentences,”  in 
which,  after  the  method  of  Auguftine,  he  illuflrated  the  dodlrines  of 
the  church  by  fentenccs  colledled  from  the  fathers,  witli  feledl  quef- 
tions  for  difputation  j a work  which  obtained  univerfal  authoritv  in 
the  theological  fchools,  and  upon  which  innumerable  commentaries 
were  written.  He  followed  the  track  marked  out  by  his  preceptor 
Abelard.  He  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty- 
four. 

This  age  alfo  produced  Robert  Pulleyn  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars  then  raging  in  England,  withdrew  into  France,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  Bernard.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 

“ Conf.  Berengar.  Apol.  pro  Abel.  J.  Sarifber.  Met.  1.  ii.  paffim.  Pet.  Ven.  Ep. 
1.  iv.  c.  24.  OttoFrifing.  1.  i.  c.  47.  Pet.  Cluniac.  Ep.  1.  iv.  c.  24.  Abel.  Op. 
p.  337.  Berrington’s  Life  of  Abelard,  1789.  ^ Paris,  1717. 

® Hen.  Gandav.  c.  xxxi.  App.  p.  123.  Trithem.  de  Scrip.  Eccl.  c.  377.  p,  96, 
Annal.  Hirfaug.  t.  i.  p.  435.  Vine.  Bellovac.  Spec.  Hift.  1.  xxix.  c.  i.  Laun.de 
Fort.  Arift.  p.  182.  192. 

* Cave.  Hift,  Lit.  p.  582.  J.  Sarifb,  Met,  1.  ii,  c,  10, 
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revived  the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures,  and  taught  theology  for  five  years  in 
Oxford.  His  Sententiarum  Libri^y  “ Books  of  Sentences,”  differ  in 
fome  meafure  from  the  general  charadler  of  the  times  ; preferring 
the  fimple  authority  of  reafon  and  fcripture  to  the  teftimony  of  the 
fathers,  or  the /ubtlety  of  metaphyfics.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
college  of  cardinals,  in  the  year  one  thoufind  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four. 

Gilbert  Porretan  ^ bifliop  of  Poidtiers,  is  memorable  in  the 
hillory  of  the  Gallic  church,  for  the  introdudlion  of  new  phrafes 
and  fubtle  diftindlions  into  theology,  M^hich  brought  upon  him  a 
fufpicion  of  herefy  in  the  dodtrine  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Bernard, 
the  great  champion  for  the  orthodox  faith,  who  was  better  qualified 
for  invedtive  than  argument,  bitterly  complained  of  Gilbert  to  the 
Pope,  for  afferting,  that  the  divine  effence  was  not  God  himfelf ; that 
the  properties  of  a perfon  are  not  the  perfon  himfelf  j that  the  di- 
vine nature  was  not  incarnate,  and  the  like  : alfertions  which  arofe 
entirely  from  the  fubtlety  of  logical  and  metaphyfical  diflindtions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  eflence,  perfon,  and  nature, 
and  which  afford  a curious  example  of  the  cobweb  refinements 
which  metaphyfical  philofophy  at  this  time  introduced  into  religion. 
Gilbert  confented  to  acknowledge,  before  the  Pope,  that  in  theology 
there  is  no  diflindlion  between  nature  and  perfon,  and  that  the  di- 
vine effence  may  not  only  be  faid  to  belong  to  God,  but  to  be  God ; 
and  he  v/as  confirmed  in  his  ecclefiaftical  dignities.  This  happen- 
ed in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-feven.  This 
moft  fubtle  philofopher  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four. 

In  this  firfl  age  of  the  Scholafdcs,  another  celebrated  name  is 
Peter  Comestor%  dean  of  Troyes.  He  wrote  a Breviary  of 
the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  for  the  ufe 

» Paris,  1651.  fol. 

^ Hen.  Gandav.  de  S.  E.  c.  17.  App.  c.  7.  p.  I2l.  Trithem.  de  S.  E.  c.  368. 
-p.  94.  Otto  Frifing.  de  Jeftis  Frid.  1.  i.  c.  46. 

' Henr.  Andegav.  c.  31.  p,  123.  Trithem.  de  S.  E.  c.  380.  Ann.  Hirf.  t.  i. 
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of  the  fchools,  under  the  title  of  Hijloria  Scholajlica ; a work,  in 
the  judgment  of  Father  Simon,  of  great  ufe  in  biblical  learning. 

One  of  the  moft  learned  and  valuable  men  of  this  age  was  John 
OF  Salisbury  % furnamed  The  Little.  He  vifited  Paris  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty-feven,  and  attended  upon 
the  lectures  of  Abelard,  and  other  rnafters,  with  fuch  induftry  and 
fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  an  uncommon  fliare  of  knowledge  both  in 
philofophy  and  letters.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  his  poverty 
obliged  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  preceptor;  notwithflandino- 
which,  he  made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his  leifure,  that  he  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  dlale(^tics,  phylics,  and  morals,  as  well  as 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  and  (what  was  at  that  time  a rare 
accomplifliment)  with  the  Hebrew,  languages.  Fie  mayjultly  be 
ranked  among  the  firffc  fcholars  of  his  age.  After  many  years  had 
elapfed,  he  refolved  to  revifit  the  comipanions  of  his  early  lludies  on 
Mount  St.  Genevieve,  in  order  to  confer  with  them  on  the  topics  on 
which  they  had  formerly  difputed.  His  account  of  this  vifit af- 
fords a ftriking  pifture  of  the  philofophical  character  of  this  age. 
“ I found  them,”  fays  he,  the  fame  men,  and  in  the  fame  place; 
nor  had  they  advanced  a fingle  flep  towards  refolving  our  antient 
queftions,  nor  added  a fingle  propofition,  however  fmall,  to  their 
Hock  of  knowledge.  Whence  I inferred,  what  indeed  it  was  eafy 
to  colleft,  that  dialeftic  ftudies,  however  ufeful  they  may  be  when 
connected  with  other  branches  of  learning,  are  in  themfelves  barren 
and  ufelefs.”  Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  philofophers  of  his 
time,  he  complains,  that  they  collefted  auditors  folely  for  the  often- 
tation  of  fcience,  and  defignedly  rendered  their  difcourfes  obfcure, 
that  they  might  appear  loaded  with  the  myfteries  of  wifdom ; and 
that  though  all  profefied  to  follow  Ariftotle,  they  were  fo  ignorant  of 
his  true  dodtrine,  that  in  attempting  to  explain  his  meaning,  they 
often  advanced  a Platonic  notion,  or  fome  erroneous  tenet  equally 
diftant  from  the  true  fyfiem  of  Ariftotle  and  of  Plato.  From  thefe 
obfervations,  and  from  many  fimilar  paflages  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 

® Bulaei  Hift.  Ac.  Par.  t.  il.  p.  750.  Fab.  Bib.  L.  M.  t.  iii.  p.  380. 

^ Metal.  1.  i.  c.  2.  3.  I.  ii.  c.  17.  19. 
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ings,  it  appears,  that  John  of  Salifbury  was  aware  of  the  trifling  cha- 
racter both  of  the  philofophy  and  the  philofophers  of  his  age  j 
owing,  probably,  to  the  uncommon  fhare  of  good  fenfe  which  he 
poffeffed,  as  well  as  to  the  unufual  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning. 
Throughout  his  writings  there  are  evident  traces  of  a fruitful  genius, 
of  found  underftanding,  of  various  erudition,  and,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  of  correct  tafle.  He  was  a ftrenuous 
advocate  for  Thomas  Becket,  and,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-three,  became  a companion  of  his  exile.  He  died 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-two.  His 
writings  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  a more  for- 
tunate period,  he  would  have  Ihone  in  the  clafs  of  learned  men. 
His  Metalogicum,  or  apology  for  grammar,  philology,  and  the  Arif- 
totelian  logic,  his  Policraticum.,  and  his  Letters,  are  his  mofl;  valu- 
able works. 

Other  Scholaflics  of  fome  repute  at  this  period  are  the  following* **; 
Alexander  Hales,  of  the  order  of  Minors,  who  belonged  to  a 
monaflery  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
and  became  a famous  preceptor  in  philofophical  theology.  H^’ 
wrote  a commentary  upon  the  fentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  and 
another  upon  Ariftotle’s  Metaphyflcs.  For  his  profound  knowledge 
of  philofophy  and  theology,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Irrefra- 
gable Doctor. — Stephen  Langton,  who,  in  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  feven,  was  confecrated  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
He  is  faid  to.  have  been  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Ariflotelian  dialecflics,  or  in  the  application 
of  them  to  the  dodtrines  of  fcripture.  The  firfl;  divifion  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  into  chapters  is  afcribed  to 
him  — -Vincent,  a monk  of  Beavais,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king  of  France,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
forty-four,  wrote  a famous  fummary  of  knowledge,  or  Encyclopedia, 
under  the  title  of  Speculum  doSlrinalcy  hiftoriaky  naturaky  et  7noraley 

* Hen.  Gandav.  c.  46.  p.  126.  Trithem.  de  S.  E.  c.  457,  8.  p.  in.  Oudin.  de 
S.  E.  t.  iii.  p.  451.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  170.  Bayle, 

**  Pits.  p.  304. 

**  A docftrinal. 
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**  A doctrinal,  hiftorical,  natural,  and  moral  Mirror,”  which  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  quotations  from  authors  whofe  writings  are  now 
loft. — Alfred,  who  tranflated  many  of  the  phyfical  writings  of 
Ariftotle. — And  Robert  Greathead%  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  whom 
Roger  Bacon,  for  his  learning  and  wifdom,  ranked  with  Ariftotle  and 
Solomon  j and  whofe  name  deferves  particular  honour,  on  account  of 
the  freedom  with  which  he  cenfured  the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  a letter  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth.  He  WTote 
a commentary  upon  the  works  of  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  and  many 
other  pieces. 

The  Second  Age  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy,  in  which  Arif- 
totelii^fi  metaphyfics,  obfcured  by  pafling  through  the  Arabian  chan- 
nel, were  applied  with  v/onderful  fubtlety  to  the  elucidation  of 
Chriftian  dodtrine,  began  with  Albert,  and  ended  with  Durand. 

Albert  was  born  at  Lawingen,  in  Suabia,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  became  a Dominican  friar 
in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty-one : from  this  time  he 
was  an  inftrudtor  of  youth,  firft  at  Cologne,  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  In  the  year  one  thoufind  two 
hundred  and  fixty,  he  was  appointed  biflaop  ofRatifbon;  but,  finding 
the  labours  of  the  epifcopal  office  inconfiftent  with  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  ftudy,  after  three  years  he  religned  this  dignity,  and  re- 
turned to  a monaftic  life.  He  remained  in  the  monaftery  at  Co- 
logne till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  eighty,  at  the  age  of  eighty-feven.  In  the  fubtleties  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  ingenious  application  of  thefe  to  theology, 
Albert  was  excelled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries ; but  it  is  more  to 
his  credit  to  add,  that  the  age  produced  few  men  equally  fkilled  in 
natural  hiftory,  natural  philofophy,  and  chemiftry.  He  is  laid  to 
have  conftruefted  a machine  which  fent  forth  diftinft  vocal  founds; 
at  which  Thomas  Aquinas  was  fo  much  terrified,  that  he  ftruck  it 
with  his  flick,  and  broke  it,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Albert,  who 

» Bulaeus,  t.  ill.  p.  260.  Godwin  de  Prseful.  Ang.  p.  348.  Blount.  Cenf.  p.  408. 

**  Vine.  Juftin.  in  Vit.  Alb.  Trithem.  Ann.  Hirf.  t.  i.  p.  592.  Chron.  Spanheini. 
Ann.  1254.  Lang.  Chron.  1258.  Bayle. 
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had  been  thirty  years  in  bringing  this  curious  machine  to  perfedtion. 
In  this  age  of  profound  ignorance  with  refpedt  to  the  powers  of  na- 
ture and  art,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a man  who  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  a machine  fhould  commonly  pafs  for  a magician  *.  Al- 
bert is  alfo  faid  to  have  fuddenly  reproduced  the  flowers  of  fpring  in 
the  midft  of  winter,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  emperor  William, 
when  he  vifited  Cologne.  What  this  ingenious  philofopher  really 
did,  or  how  far  he  was  indebted  to  the  arts  of  deception,  in  this  and 
other  wonderful  performances,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ; one  thing 
is  very  certain,  that  had  he  lived  in  a more  enlightened  age,  he 
would  neither  have  had  the  honour,  nor  the  difcredit,  of  being 
thought  to  have  performed  his  curious  feats  by  the  aid  either  of 
God,  or  of  evil  fpirits.  Albert  wrote  many  works  in  logic,  ethics, 
metaphyflcs,  theology,  and  aftronomy : the  books  afcribed  to  him 
were  publifhed  in  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio,  at  Lyons,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  lix  hundred  and  fifteen.  His  treatifes  on  fpeculative 
fcience  are  written  in  the  abftrad:  and  fubtle  manner  of  the  age ; 
thofe  on  natural  fubjedts  contain  fome  gems,  which  would  perhaps, 
even  in  the  prefent  age,  repay  the  labour  of  fearching  for  them.  His 
Commentaries  on  Ariftotle  are  of  little  value,  on  account  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  Greek  language  and  the  antient  philofophy.  His  ftyle 
is  gothic  and  barbarous. 

Though  ignorance  and  fuperflition  gave  Albert  the  furname  of 
Great,  he  was  not  only  rivalled,  but  far  exceeded,  in  fame  by  his  pupil 
Thomas  Aquinas,  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Angelical  Doctor.  Thomas  Aquinas'",  of  the  iliuftrious 
family  of  Aquino,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  Italy,  was  born  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  At  five  years  of 
age  he  was  fent  for  education  to  Mount  Caffino,  whence,  after  he 
had  acquired  the  elements  of  learning,  he  was  removed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Naples.  Here  his  fondnefs  for  a retired  and  fiudious  life 

» Naude  Apol.  Mag.  Acc.  c.  i8.  p.  370.  Pafchius  de  Inv.  c.  vii.  § 43. 

* G.  de  Thoco  Vit.  Aquin.  in  Aft.  S.  T.  iil.  p.  655.  Fabr.  t.  iii,  p.  50a.  Oudin. 
de  S.  E t.  iii.  p.  2S9.  Laun.de  Fort.  Ar.  c.  x.  p.  213.  Bulsei  Hift.  Ac.  Par. 
P-  433- 
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induced  him  to  enter  himfelf,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
among  the  Dominicans,  in  the  order  of  the  Preaching  Friars.  His 
mother  was  much  offended  at  this  ftep,  and  took  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  him,  in  order,  if  poflible,  to  difengage  him 
from  this  fociety.  The  monks,  who  were  loth  to  part  with  a youth 
of  fuch  diftindtion  and  ability,  that  they  might  keep  him  from  her 
fight,  removed  him  from  one  place  to  another.  But  at  laft,  as  they 
were  conducing  him  to  Paris,  her  other  fons  feized  him  on  his  way, 
and  conveyed  him  to  her  caftle,  where  he  was  confined  for  two  years. 
Still,  however,  he  refilled  the  importunities  and  the  threats  of  his  mo- 
ther ; and  perfifling  in  his  purpofe  of  devoting  himfelf  to  a monaflic 
life,  he  let  himfelf  down  from  a window,  in  the  night,  and  by  the 
help  of  fundry  Dominican  brethren,  who  were  apprized  of  his  delign, 
he  efcaped  to  Naples.  After  changing  his  place  of  refidence  feveral 
times,  he  became  a difciple  of  Albert,  at  Cologne.  Under  this  emi- 
nent preceptor,  though  not  favoured  by  nature  with  ready  talents, 
he  was  enabled,  by  patient  afliduity,  to  make  great  attainments. 
Among  his  fellow  Undents,  his  filence  and  apparent  dullnefs  pro- 
cured him  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  the  Dumb  Ox.  Albert, 
however,  who  penetrated  further  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  faid. 
This  ox,  if  he  begin  to  bellow,  will  fill  the  whole  world  with  his 
roaring  At  length  Thomas  Aquinas,  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
the  dialedlics,  philofophy,  and  theology  of  the  age,  became  an  emi- 
nent teacher  at  Paris,  where  he  was  created  Dodlor  in  Divinity,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- fix.  After  a few  years 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Naples, 
where  he  continued  his  ledtures  in  theology.  A counfel  being  fum- 
moned  at  Lyons,  by  Gregory  X.  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy-two,  for  the  purpofe  of  uniting  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  church,  Thomas  Aquinas  was  fent  thither,  to  prefent  to  tlie 
fathers  in  council  a book,  which  he  had  written  by  order  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Greek  church.  On  his  way, 
he  was  feized  with  a violent  diforder,  and  died  in  the  monaflery 

* R,  Fulgofus  apud  Horn.  Hift.  p.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 
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of  FofTa  Nova,  in  Campania,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-four. 

The  whole  Weftern  world,  after  his  deceafe,  began  to  load  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  with  honours.  The  Dominican  fra- 
ternity removed  his  body  to  Thouloufe  ; Pope  John  XXII.  cano- 
nized him;  Pius  V.  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Fifth  Doctor  of 
THE  Church  ; the  learned  world  honoured  him  with  the  appel- 
lation of  The  Universal  and  the  Angelic  Doctor  ; and 
the  vulgar  believed,  that  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  faid,  that  the  foul  of  Augulline  had  palTed  into  Thomas 
Aquinas 

Notwithflanding  all  the  extravagant  prailes  and  honours  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  however  certain, 
that  his  learning  was  almoft  wholly  confined  to  Scholaftic  theology, 
and  that  he  was  fo  little  converiant  with  elegant  and  liberal  ftudies, 
that  he  was  not  even  able  to  read  the  Greek  language.  For  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  which  he  fo  liberally  mixed 
with  theology,  he  was  indebted  to  the  defective  tranflations  of 
Ariftotle  which  were  fupplied  by  the  Arabians,  till  he  obtained, 
from  fome  unknown  hand,  a more  accurate  verfion  of  his  philofo- 
phical  writings  Adopting  the  general  ideas  of  the  age,  that 
theology  is  beft  defended  by  the  weapons  of  logic  and  metaphyfics, 
he  mixed  the  fubtleties  of  Ariftotle  with  the  language  of  fcripture 
and  the  Chriftian  fathers ; and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabians, 
framed  abftrufe  queftions,  without  end,  upon  various  topics  of  fpe- 
culative  theology.  His  mofi;  celebrated  writings  are,  his  Siimma 
*Theologioet  ‘‘Heads  of  Theology,”  of  which  the  fecond  feftion,  which 
treats  of  morals,  may  be  read  with  advantage ; his  Commentaries 
upon  the  Analytics,  Metaphyfics,  and  Ethics  of  Ariftotle,  and  upon  his 
book  De  Inter pretatione. 

* Ptolomseus  Lucenfis  ap.  Ouden.  t.  iii,  p.  259.  Sextus  Senenf.  Bibl.  S.  1.  iv. 

*’  Trithem.  c.  467.  p.  117.  Aventin.  Ann.  1.  vi.  p.  566.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  il. 
p.  172.  Op.  Edit.  Rom.  1570.  Venet.  1594.  Antwerp.  1612.  Paris,  1640.  tom. 
xvii. 
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Another  Scholaflic  of  great  celebrity  in  this  age  was  Bonaven- 
TURE  % of  Tufcany,  born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  Being  early  devoted  by  his  mother  to  a religious 
life,  he  entered  into  the  Francifcan  order,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  forty-three.  He  ftudied  philofophy  and  theology 
at  Paris,  where  he  acquired  fo  much  diflindlion  in  Scholaflic  learning, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  read  public  ledlures,  was  admitted  Doftor, 
and  foon  after  created  Head  of  his  Order.  Pope  Gregory  X.  having 
previouily  given  him  a feat  among  the  cardinals,  invited  him  to  the 
general  council  at  Lyons.  In  this  aflembly,  Bonaventure  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  learning  and  erudition ; but  during  the 
council  he  died  fuddenly,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-four.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Pope,  the  Latin 
emperor  Baldwin  the  Second,  in  perfon  j the  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  in  his  reprefentatives,  the  Greek  nobles  j James  king  of 
Arragon  j the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  and  Antioch  ; five  hun- 
dred prelates,  and  many  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  both  ecclefiaflics 
and  laics.  After  his  death,  Bonaventure  was  diflinguiflied  by  the 
high  appellation  of  The  Seraphic  Doctor,  and  he  was  canoniz- 
ed by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two. 

Though  Bonaventure  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Scholaflic 
philofophy,  he  chiefly  addicted  himfelf  to  myflic  theology,  and  the 
enthufiaflic  w’^orfliip  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  His  writings  are  almofl 
entirely  theological.  His  treatife,  De  reditBione  Arthim  ad  The- 
ologiam  % “ On  the  Application  of  Learning  to  Theology,” 
affords  a curious  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  myf- 
tical  divines  transferred  the  fcholaflic  philofophy  to  theology. 
Human  knowledge  he  divides  into  three  branches,  logical,  phyfical, 
and  moral.  Each  of  thefe  he  confiders  as  the  effeft  of  fupernatural 
illumination,  and  as  communicated  to  men  through  the  medium  of 

* Ken.  Gandav.,  c.  47.  p.  126.  Tritheni.  c.  464..  p.  112.  Ann.  Hirf.  t.  i. 
p.  615.  Ada  S.  t.  iii.  p.  811.  Anton.  Spec.  Hill.  p.  iii,  tit.  24.  c.  8. 

Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  Med.  t.  iv.  p.  121. 

' T.  i.  Opufcula,  Lugd.  1647.  fol.  t.  vi.  Op.  Ed.  Rom, 
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the  holy  fcriptures.  The  whole  doftrine  of  fcripture  he  reduces  to 
three  heads ; that  which  refpedls  the  eternal  generation  and  incarna- 
tion of  Chrift,  the  ftudy  of  which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
dodlors  of  the  church  j that  which  concerns  the  conduit  of  life, 
which  is  the  fubjeit  of  preaching;  and  that  which  relates  to  the 
union  of  the  foul  with  God,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  monaftic  and 
contemplative  life.  Phyfical  knowledge  he  applies  to  the  doilrine 
of  fcripture  emblematically.  For  example,  the  produilion  of  the 
idea  of  any  fenfible  objeit  from  its  archetype,  is  a type  of  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Logos  ; the  right  exercife  of  the  fenfes  typifies  the 
virtuous  conduit  of  life ; and  the  pleafure  derived  from  the  fenfes 
reprefents  the  union  of  the  foul  with  God.  In  like  manner,  logical 
philofophy  furniflies  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  Generation  and  the 
Incarnation  of  Chrifi: : A word  conceived  in  the  mind  refembling 
the  Eternal  Generation;  its  expreflion  in  vocal  founds,  the  Incarna- 
tion. Thus  the  multiform  wifdom  of  God,  according  to  this 
myftical  writer,  lies  concealed  through  all  nature  ; and  all  human 
knowledge  may,  by  the  help  of  allegory  and  analogy,  be  fpiritua- 
lifed  and  transferred  to  theology.  How  wide  a door  this  method  of 
philofophifing  opens  to  every  kind  of  abfurdity,  the  reader  will  eafily 
perceive  from  this  fpecimen. 

Of  a very  different  and  much  higher  character  than  Bonaventure, 
or  any  other  mere  Scholaflic,  was  that  great  man,  Roger  Bacon  % 
whofe  deep  penetration  into  the  myfleries  of  nature  juflly  entitled 
him,  in  the  ignorant  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  the  appellation 
of  The  Wonderful  Doctor.  He  was  born  at  Ilchefter,  in 
Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fourteen. 
At  Oxford,  he  fludied  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  under  Richard 
Fifacre,  and  under  Edmund  Rick,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury ; after  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  he 
vifited  Paris,  to  attend  upon  the  leflures  of  the  celebrated  pro- 
feffors  of  that  univerfity.  But  it  may  be  eafily  collefted  from  the 

* Wood  Ant.  Ox.  p 136.  Leland.  c.  236.  Baliei.  Hift,  Ac.  Cent.  iv.  55. 
Bayle.  Cave  Hift.  Lit.  p.  648.  Oudin.  t.  iii.  p.  190.  Borrich.  de  Orig.  Chem. 
p.  123. 
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particulars  which  are  preferved  concerning  his  early  fludies,  that  he 
was  more  indebted  to  his  own  genius  than  to  any  academical  inftruc- 
tion  : for  he  read  hiftory,  learned  the  Oriental  and  Weftern  lan- 
guages, and  ftudied  jurifprudence  and  medicine;  fubjedls  little  at- 
tended to  at  this  period.  The  knowledge  which  he  could  not 
obtain  from  living  preceptors,  he  dug,  with  indefatigable  induftry, 
out  of  the  mines  of  Grecian  and  Arabian  learning.  After  having 
been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor,  Roger  Bacon  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty,  that 
he  might  profecute  his  ftudies  without  interruption,  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  monaftic  life  in  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  He  employed 
his  time,  not  in  the  idle  controverhes  of  the  age,  but  in  ufeful  re- 
fearches  into  the  properties  of  natural  bodies.  By  the  help  of  ma- 
thematical learning  and  experiment  he  acquired  a degree  of  know- 
ledge in  phylics,  which  aftonifhed  his  ignorant  contemporaries,  and 
brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  pradifing  magical  arts.  His 
' writings  difcover  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mechanics,  ftatics, 
and  optics,  with  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies,  and  other  fub- 
jedis  of  natural  philofophy,  which  could  only  have  been  the  refult 
of  a judicious  and  indefatigable  exertion  of  wonderful  powers.  He 
was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  compofition  of  gunpowder  long 
before  it  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Barthold 
Schwartz*.  He  fpeaks  of  a kind  of  unextinguifhable  fire  prepared 
by  art,  which  muft  have  been  a fpecies  of  phofphorus.  He  was 
mafter  of  many  other  curious  proceifes  in  chemiftry,  and  ^vould, 
doubtlefs,  have  produced  Hill  greater  difcoveries  in  this  branch  of 
fcience,  had  he  not  been  drawn  afide  from  the  path  of  true  fcience 
by  the  philofophical  ignis  fatuus^  which  led  the  philofophers  of  this 
time  to  attempt  the  tranfmutation  of  inferior  metals  into  gold.  He 
defcribes  concave  and  convex  lenfes,  and  knew  how  to  ufe  the  latter 
for  telefcopic  and  microfcopic  purpofes.  His  mathematical  and 
aftronomical  knowledge  appeared  in  the  difcovery,  which  he  made,  of 
the  error  which  occalioned  the  Gregorian  reformation  in  the  ca- 

* MorhofF,  Polyh,  t;  ii.  1.  ii.  c.  38,  § 3. 
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lendar,  and  in  his  attempt  to  fquare  the  circle.  Nor  was  this  great 
man  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  knov/ledge  of  theology,  and  his  Ikill  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  as  appears  from  his  epiftle  to 
Clement  IV.  in  praife  of  the  facred  fcriptures  \ 

The  aftonifhing  power  and  performances  of  Roger  Bacon,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  excited  univerfal  admiration,  kindled  a fpirit  of 
envy  and  jealoufy  among  the  monks  of  his  fraternity,  who  induf- 
trioufly  circulated  a report  that  he  held  converfe  with  evil  fpirits. 
This  rumour  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pope ; and  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  exculpate  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  necro- 
mancy, to  fend,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty-fix, 
his  philofophical  writings  and  indruments  to  Rome,  that  it  might 
appear  to  his  holinefs  by  what  means  he  had  been  able  to  accom- 
plifh  fuch  wonders.  The  dorm  which  was  gathering  around  him 
was  thus  for  a while  difperfed;  but  in  the  year  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  feventy-eight,  whildhe  was  in  France,  the  fame  charge 
was  renewed  by  Jerom  de  Efeul,  the  head  of  the  order  of  Minors, 
who  forbade  his  fraternity  to  read  the  works,  and  obtained  from 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  an  order  that  the  author  fhould  be  imprifoned. 
During  his  confinement.  Bacon  wrote  a treatife  On  the  Means  of 
avoiding  the  Infirmities  of  Old  Age,”  which  he  addreded  to  the 
Pope.  Through  the  intercefiion  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
at  length  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and  permitted  to  return  to 
England.  He  paffed  the  lad  days  of  his  life  at  Oxford,  and  died  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-eight,  leaving  behind  him  many  valuable  writings,  and  an 
immortal  reputation,  as,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  greated  man  of 
his  time.  Several  of  his  pieces  were  burnt  in  the  Francifcan  library,, 
during  the  tumults  at  the  reformation.  Among  thofe  which 
remain,  are  fome  which  refpedl  metaphyfical  and  moral  fubjedts ; 
particularly  the  following } **  On  the  Four  Univerfal  Caufes  of  all 
Human  Ignorance  f’  « On  Perfed:  Wifdom **  Of  Moral  Philo- 

» Ejus  Epift.  de  Secret.  Art.  et  Nat.  Oper.  Ed.  Par.  J542.  Bafil.  1593.  Hamb. 
1618.  Hody  de  Bibl.  Text,  origin,  p.  419, 
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fophy **  On  Divine  Wifdom  “ Of  Being  and  EITence  “ Of  the 
true  Charafter,  and  the  Hindrances  of  Wifdom,”  &c.  whence  it 
appears  that  Bacon,  even  upon  thefe  fubjedis,  went  far  beyond  his 
contemporaries  in  enquiries  diredteJ  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
mind. 

After  Friar  Bacon,  it  may  feem  of  little  confequence  to  mention, 
among  the  philofophers  of  this  age,  tFgidius  de  Column  a % a Ro- 
man monk  of  the  Auguftine  order,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  fons  of 
Philip  III.  of  France,  and  who  taught  philofophy  and  theology  in  die 
univerfity  of  Paris,  with  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  The  most  profound  Doctor.  After  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  archbifhopric  of  Berri,  he  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  fixteen,  leaving  behind  upon  his  monument,  the 
charadter  of  lux  in  lucem  reducens  dubia,  the  luminary  that  brought  dark 
things  to  light.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears  from  thofe  more  faithful 
memorials,  his  writings,  that  he  treated  the  abftrufe  queflions 
of  the  Ariflotelian  and  Scholallic  philofophy  with  fuch  profound 
obfeurity,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  read  his  works  without  fufpedling, 
that  he  did  not  himfelf  always  underftand  his  own  meaning. 

In  the  fubtleties  of  Scholaftic  philofophy  no  one  acquired  a more 
dJftinguifhed  name  than  John  Duns  Scotus’’.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  moft  probable  that  he  was  born  at  Dundan, 
near  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland.  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
Hall,  in  Oxford  ; and  was  admitted  to  the  highell  honours  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  four. 
At  firfl  he  was  a follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas  j but  differing  from 
his  mafler  on  the  queftion  concerning  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace, 
he  formed  a diftini5t  fedf,  and  this  feparation  produced  the  denomi- 
nations of  the  Thomifls  and  Scotifts,  which  flill  fubfilf  in  fome  of 
the  Roman-catholic  fchoois.  Some  aferibe  to  him  the  introduction 

* Corn.  Curtius  Elog.  Vir.  Illuft.  p.  6l.  Sammarthan.  in  Gall.  Chrifl.  t.  i. 
f).  179.  Bulasi  Hift.  t.  iii.  p.  671.  , 

**  Trithem.  j.  c.  c.  416.  p.  136.  Leland.  c.  315.  Bal.  Scr.  Ang.  Cent.  Iv,  c.  82. 
Pits.  p.  390.  Mackenzie  de  Vit,  Scot.  Scr.  t.  i.  p.  215.  Vit.  Oper.  Proem.  Fab. 
Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  iii.  p.  509. 
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©f  the  que^llon  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight.  Duns 
Scotus  was  fent,  by  the  head  of  the  fraternity  of  Minors,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  to  teach  theology  at  Cologne  j and  he  was  received 
there  with  the  greatefl  pomp,  and  with  the  higheft  expectations ; 
but  was  foon  cut  off  by  a fudden  death.  The  exadl  time  of  his 
death,  as  well  as  of  his  birth,  is  unknown.  On  account  of  his  acute- 
nefs  in  deputation,  he  was  called  The  most  Subtle  Doctor  > 
but  his  ingenuity  was  wholly  employed  in  embarraffing,  with  new 
lidtions  of  abftradlion,  and  with  other  fcholaftic  chimeras,  fubjedts 
already  fufficiently  perplexed.  His  works  are  publiihed  in  twelve 
volumes  h 

To  thefe  more  celebrated  names,  belonging  to  the  fecond  period 
of  the  Scholaftic  age,  we  muft  add  thofe  of  Simon  of  Tournay  ^ 
who  excelled  in  chemiftry  and  natural  philofophy,  and  was  accufed 
by  the  monks  of  his  fraternity  of  herefy  and  impiety;  Peter 
D’Apono%  who  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  pretended  fkill  in  the  arts 
of  aftrology r Robert  de  Sorbonne,  who  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  founded  the  theological  college  of  the  Sor- 
bonne in  Paris ; Francis  deMayro",  a French  monk,  wholly  loft 
in  abftradtions,  who  wrote,  De  Formalitatibus,  “ On  Formalities;”  De 
primo  Principioy  “ On  the  Firft  Principle;”  De  Unhocatione  entisy  “ On 
Identity;”  and  a work  entitled  Conjlatile,  ox  Various  Queftions  con- 
cerning Diftindtions,  Relations,  and  Expreflions;  Arnaud  de  Ville 
Neuf%  who  was  devoted  to  the  myfteries  of  aftrology,  and  prac- 
tifed  medicine  with  great  reputation,  whofe  books were  reprobated 
by  the  inquifition ;,  and  Peter  the  Dane^,  celebrated  for  his 
Ikill  in  aftronomical  calculations, 

* Lugdun.  1639.  fo].  Hen.  Gandav.  de  S.  E.  c.  24. 

' Trithem.  1.  c.  c.  556.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  v.  p.  715.  Adia  Phil.  v.  iii.  p^, 
374.  Naud.  Apol.  Mag.  c.  14.  p.  271. 

Wharton.  App.  to  Cave  p.  11. 

* Friend.  Hift.  Med.  p.  iii.  p.  19.  ^ Trithem.  c.  523. 

8 Ed.  Lugd.  1520.  Borrich.  de  Orig.  Chetn.  p.  128.  Baf,  I585»  N.  Anton.  Biil, 
Hift.  Vet.  t.  ii.  p.  74. 
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In  the  third  age  of  the  Scholaftic  period,  which  commences  with 
Durand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  Scholaftic  philofopby  increafed  in  the 
number  of  teachers  and  learners,  in  the  affedtation  of  fiibtleties,  and 
in  the  multiplicity  of  intricate  and  trifling  difputes,  but  by  no  means 
in  the  celebrity  of  its,  profeflbrs.  Duns  Scotus,  and  other  preceptors 
of  the  fame  caft,  having  filled  the  fchools  with  vain  fiibtleties,  and 
eftabliflied  a mode  of  philofophifing,  in  which  important  truth  and 
good  fenfe  were  loft  in  unprofitable  difputes  concerning  entities, 
hiEceeities,  formalities,  relations,  and  other  abftradlions,  the  edge 
of  genius  was  gradually  blunted,  the  way  to  knowledge  was  choaked 
up  by  thorns  and  briars,  and  the  very  name  of  philofophy  became 
to  the  young  ftudent  an  objedt  of  terror.  There  are  not  wanting, 
however,  in  this  period,  philofophers  of  fufficient  diftindtion  to  merit 
particular  notice. 

Of  thefe  the  firft  is  William  Durand  % of  Clermont;  a 
preaching  monk,  who,  for  his  attainments  in  philofophical  and  theo- 
logical ftudies,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Dodtor  of  Divinity,  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  was  afterwards  made  bifhop  of  Meaux,  by  Pope  John 
the  Twenty-fecond.  He  purfued  his  way  through  the  thorny' paths 
offcholaftic  deputation  with  fuch  indefatigable  perfeverance,  that 
he  merited  the  title  of  the  Most  Resolute  Doctor.  He  was 
at  firft  a follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  afterwards  became  a con- 
vert to  the  Scotifts,  and  defended  their  caufe  with  great  acutenefs 
and  zeal ; whirh  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the  Thomifts,  that  one  of 
them,  after  his  death  (which  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two)  honoured  him  with  this  epitaph: 

Durus  Durandus  jacet  hie  fub  marmore  duro. 

An  fit  falvandus  ego  nefcio,  nee  quoque  euro. 

• Trithem.  c.  567.  p.  137.  Anton.  Sum.  Hift.  tit.  23.  c.  ii.  §2,  t.  Hi.  p.  681, 
Laun.  de  CaufTa  Durandi.  Par.  1638.  8vo.  Fabric.  1.  c.  t.  iii.  p.  204, 
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As  the  author  of  another  fcholaftic  fedt,  muft  be  mentioned 
William  Occam  % an  Englifhmar^  born  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
He  was  a pupil  of  the  moft  fubtle  dodtor  Duns  Scotus,  and  was 
little  inferior  to  his  mailer  in  fubtlety.  The  fchool  of  the  Scotifls 
had,  till  his  time,  followed  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Realifls  ; but 
Occam,  probably  from  an  ambition  of  becoming  the  head  of  a fepa- 
rate  body,  revived  the  opinions  of  the  Nominalills,  and  formed  a fedl 
under  the  name  of  Occamifts,  which  vehemently  oppofed  the  Sco- 
tifls,  upon  the  abflradl  queftions  concerning  univerfals,  which  had 
been  formerly  introduced  by  Rofceline.  Whatever  be  thought  of 
the  ingenuity,  or  of  the  fuccefs,  of  Occam  in  this  difpute,  he  de- 
ferves  praife  for  the  courage  with  v/hich  he  oppofed  the  tyranny  of 
the  papal  over  the  civil  power,  in  a book  which  he  wrote  De  Potejiate 
pcdefiajiica  et  Seculare'°y  **  On  the  Eccleliaflic  and  Secular  Power." 
The  boldnefs  with  which  he  withllood  the  encroachments  of  the 
Roman  fee,  and  cenfured  the  corruption  of  the  monks,  brought  upon 
him  the  cenfureof  the  pontiff,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  France 
till  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight ; when, 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  Emperor,  he  again  maintained  the  inde- 
pendency of  the  civil  with  refpedl  to  the  ecclefiaflical  power.  And 
though  his  oppofition  to  the  fee  of  Rome  brought  upon  him  a fen- 
tence  of  excommunication,  he  continued  to  live  in  fecurity  in  the 
Emperor’s  court,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-feven.  He  wrote  a Commentary  upon  the  Predicables 
of  Porphyry,  and  the  Categories  of  Ariflotle,  and  many  treatifes ' in 
Scholaflic  theology  and  ecclefiaflical  law ; which,  if  they  be  admired 
for  their  ingenuity,  mufi:  at  the  fame  time  be  cenfured  for  their  ex- 
treme fubtlety  and  obfcurity.  He  obtained  the  appellation  of  The 
Invincible  Doctor. 

One  of  the  mofl  fingular  geniufes  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
Richard  of  Swinshead,  an  Englifhman,  of  the.  mona fiery  of 

* Leland.  c.  326.  Bal.  Cent.  v.  c,  18.  Pits.  p.  457. 

* Apud.  Goldafti  Monarchia,  t.  i.  p.  13. 

' Fabric.  1.  c.  t.  iii.  p.  466, 
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Smnfhead,  in  Lincolnfhire;  who  devoted  himfelf  chiefly  to  mathe- 
matical ffcudies,  in  which  he  apquired  great  renown  at  the  univerlity 
of  Oxford.  Little  is  recorded  of  this  mathematician  j probably 
becaufe  few  have  read  his  works,  which  chiePiy  confifl  of  profound 
•and  fubtle  applications  of  algebraic  calculations  to  phyfics  and  me- 
taphyfics.  He  wrote  a treatife  Of  Aftronomical  Calculations;”' 
and  another  entitled  “ The  Calculator’^h’^  which  is  fo  exceedingly 
fcarce,  that  it  is  neither  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the  lite- 
rary hiftory  of  this  period,  nor  even  by  that  eminent  mathematician, 
Wallis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algebra.  He  was  certainly  a great  mailer  of 
algebraic  operations;  but  injudicioufly  applied  them  to  fubjedls 
which  do  not  admit  of  this  method  of  invelllgation,  particularly  to 
quellions  in  Scholallic  philofophy.  Probably,  fome  valuable  mathe- 
matical knowledge  might  be  gathered  up  from  his  Calculator,  by  a 
reader  who  Ihoaid  be  capable  of  extracting  the  pure  gold  from  the 
heterogeneous  mafs  in  which  it  lies  concealed. 

Among  other  difciples  of  Scotus  was  Walter  Burley  precept' 
tor  to  Edv/ard  the  Third.  He  wrote  many  treatifes  in  logic,  meta- 
phyfics,  phyfics,  morals,  and  policy,  with  fuch  clearnefs,  that  he 
jullly  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Perspicuous  Doctor,  In  a 
treatife  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philofophorum" y “ On  the  Life  and 
Manners  of  Philofophers,”  he  runs  over  the  hiftory  of  philofophy, 
in  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  chapters,  from  Thales  to  Seneca; 
but  for  w'ant  of  a more  perfeCt  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  with  antient  philofophy,  the  work  is  of  little  value. 

The  fifteenth  century  produced,  among  other  Scholaftics,  John 
Herman  Wessbl^  born  at  Groningen,  in  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  educated  in  the  monaftery  at  Zevole.  He  not 
only  ftudied  the  Greek  language,  by  the  help  of  the  Dominican  friars, 

* Ed.  Venet.  1520.  Leibk  Ep.  ad.  Wallis  in  Op.  t.  iii.  p.  678.  Scaliger  Exercit. 
340,  p.  1068. 

**  Voir,  de  Hift.  Lat.  I.  ii.  p.  515.  Leland.  c.  378.  Pits.  p.  435.  Fabr.  1.  c. 
t.  i.  p.  839.  * A(5l.  Phil.  V.  iii.  p.  283. 

* SuflFr.  Petri  de  Scr.  Fri£  dec.  viii,  p.  46.  Adami  Vit.  Phil.  p.  an-.  Goez.  DilT, 
Lab.  1719, 
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who  about  this  time  paffed  over  to  the  Weft  from  Conftantinople, 
but  obtained,  from  certain  learned  Jews,  a knowledge  of  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  tongues.  Having  been  early  inftruited  in  the 
Scholaftic  difputes,  and  having  acquired  by  his  induftry  an  uncom- 
mon fhare  of  biblical  learning,  he  taught  philofophy  and  philology 
with  great  applaufe  at  Groningen,  But  his  chief  claim  to  diftiiuftion 
in  the  hiftory  of  philofopljy  arifes  from  the  penetration  v/hich,  in 
the  midft  of  the  Scholaftic  phrenzy  of  his  age,  enabled  him  to  dif- 
cover  the  futility  of  the  controverfies  which  agitated  the  fchools  of 
the  Thomifts,  Scotifts,  and  Occamifts.v  To  a young  man  who  con- 
fulted  him  concerning  the  beft  method  of  profecuting  his  ftudies, 
he  faid,  “ You,  young  man,  will  live  to  fee  the  day,  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  other  modern  difputants 
of  the  fame  ftamp,  will  be  exploded  by  all  true  Chriftian  divines, 
and  when  the  Irrefragable  Dodtors  themfelves  will  be  little  regarded.” 
A predidtion  which  difcovers  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  liberality,  that 
Weflel  ought  to  be  immortalized  under  the  appellation  of  the  Wise 
Doctor.  He  died  at  Groningen  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
dghty-nine,  about  the  sera  of  the  Revival  of  Letters.* 

* Vidend.  Lambert.  Dangeus  Proleg.  Sentent.  Genev.  1580.  Binder,  de  Theol. 
Schol.  Tub.  1624.  Himmelius  de  Theol.  Schol.  Thomas  Hift.  Sap.  et  Stult.  t.  iii. 
p.  225.  Barthold.  Niemelr.  Orat.  de  Scholaft.  Helmft.  1675.  Tribbechovius  de  D. 
Scholaft.  Jen.  1719.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  13.  Roderici  Specul.  Hum.  Vitse, 
Rapin  Reflexions  fur  la  Philofophie,  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  340.  Oudin.  de  S.  E.  t.  ii.  p.  936. 
Launois  de  Schol.  cel.  c.  45.  Gandavenfes,  c.  30.  Bulsei  Hift.  Univ.  Par.  Ann. 
IIOI,  llii,  111&.  Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  737.  t.  v.  p.  689.  753.  801.  t.  iii. 
p.  345.  499.  540.  Pezii  Anecdot.  t.  iii.  p.  ii.p.  627.  Martene  Anecd.  t.  v.  p.  1156. 
Par.  1717.  Labbei,  Cavei,  Pagi  Annal.'  De  Vifch.  Bibl.  Script.  Ord.  Cifterc.  Ley- 
fer  Hift.  Poet.  Med.  iEvi,  p.  765.  Elfwich.  de  Fatis  Arift,  in  Schol.  Prot.  Bayle, 
Wadding.  Bibl.  Or<l.  Men.  ' Waraeus  de  Script,*  Hiberniae. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

^ T AVING  related  the  hiftory  of  the  Scholaflics,  who  flouridied 
A A from  the  eleventh  to  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  it 
remains  that  we  delineate  the  features  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy, 
that,  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  nature 
and  conftitution.  This  enquiry  is  the,  more  necelTary,  as  the  hiftory 
of  religion  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  philofophy,  dur- 
ing this  period,,  that  the  former  cannot  be  underllood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  latter. 

We  have  already  feen,  in  general,  whence  this  philofophy  fprungj 
and  what  caufes  concurred  to  promote  its  eftablifhment  and  exten- 
lion.  It  has  been  fhewn,  that  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Stoic  and  Peri- 
patetic philofophy,  blendec  with  theological  fpeculations,  arofe  a vaft 
and  confufed  mafs  of  opinions  and  queftions,  which  were  for  ages  can- 
valied  in  fubtle,  but  vain  and  fruitlefs  difputations  j and  that  this 
polemic  fpirit  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Ara-- 
bians,  and  by  the  high  repute,  and  general  circulation,  of  their  writ- 
ings, particularly  thofe  of  Averroes,  till,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  evil 
rofe  to  fo  great  an  height,  that  fober  reafon  v/as  loft  in  fubtlety,  and 
the  fimple  dodtrine  of  religion  buried  in  the  refinements  of  falfe  phi- 
lofophy h 

To  follow  the  Scholaftics  in  detail,  through  the  mazes  of  their 
fubtle  fpeculations,  would  be  to  lofe  the  reader  in  a labyrinth  of 
words.  We,  muft  refer  thofe  who  wilh  for  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  writings  of  Albert,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  Oc- 
cam i where  they  will  fbon  difeover,  that  thele  wonderful  dodtors 

* Conf.  Thomas  ,de  Cauf.  Inept.  SchoL  . Praefat.  82.  p.  544.  Hift.  Sap.  p.  iii. . 
p.  226.  Tribbechov.  de  D.  Scholaft.  cum  Prasf.  Hermann!. 
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amufed  themfelves  and  their  followers  by  raifmg  up  phantoms  of 
abdradtion  in  the  held  of  truth,  the  purfuit  of  which  would  be 
as  fruitlefs  a labour,  as  that  of  tracing  elves  and  fairies  in  their  mid- 
night gambols.  A brief  review  of  their  method  of  philofophifmg  is 
all  that  is  pradticable,  and  all  that  the  intelligent  reader  will  defire, 
in  this  part  of  our  work. 

The  leading  character  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  was,  that  it 
employed  itfelf  in  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  ingenuity,  in  which 
axioms  affumed  without  examination,  diftinftions  without  any  real 
difference,  and  terms  without  any  precife  meaning,  were  made  ufe  of 
as  weapons  of  affault  and  defence,  in  controverfies  upon  abftrufe 
queflions,  which,  after  endlefs  fkirmifhes,  it  w^as  impoffible  to  bring 
to  any  ifliie,  and  which,  notwithflanding  all  the  violence  of  the 
conteft,  it  was  of  no  importance  to  determine.  The  Scholaftic 
logic  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  art  of  reafoning, 
from  which  it  differs,  as  much  as  drofs  from  pure  gold.  Thefe 
difputants  made  ufe  of  dialed;ics,  not  to  affid:  the  human  underdand- 
ing  in  difeovering  truth  conducive  to  the  happinefs  of  man,  but  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  the  honours  of  conqued:  in  the  field  of  contro- 
verfy.  John  of  Salifbury  complains  % that  the  fchoiars  of  his  time 
confumed,  not  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  their  whole  lives,  in  thefe 
difputes  j and  that  when,  through  old  age,  they  became  incapable  of 
any  other  amufement  or  pleafure,  thefe  dialedlic  queflions  flill  dwelt 
upon  their  tongues,  and  dialectic  books  flill  remained  in  their 
hands. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  with  what  ardour,  approaching  even 
to  madnefs,  the  fird  geniufes  of  the  age  applied  to  this  kind  of  dudy. 
Lofing  themfelves  in  a wood  of  abdradl  conceptions  and  fubtle 
didindlions,  the  further  they  proceeded  the  greater  was  the  darknefs 
and  confufion,  till  at  length,  what  was  commonly  called  philofophy 
no  longer  deferved  the  name.  Ludovicus  Vives,  one  of  the  mod 
intelligent  writers  of  the  fixteenth  century,  fpeaking  of  the  Scho- 
ladic  philofophy,  fays  “ From  the  writings  of  Aridotle  they  have 

* Metalog.  1.  ii.  c.  lo,  p.  805,  Conf,  Lud.  Vives  de  Corrupt,  Art.  I.  iii,  p.  112, 

* L.  c.  1.  V.  p.  166. 
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leledled,  not  the  moft  ufeful,  but  the  moft  intricate  and  unprofitable 
parts ; not  his  Books  of  Natural  Hiftory,  or  his  Problems,  but  his 
Phyfics,  and  thofe  treatifes  which  mofi:  refemble  theirs  in  fubtlety 
and  obfcurityj  for  example,  his  Books  upon  the  Firfi;  Philofophy, 
upon  Heaven,  and  upon  Generation.  For  as  to  the  treatife  on 
Meteors,  they  are  fo  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedl,  that  it 
feems  to  have  been  admitted  among  the  Scholaftic  books  rather  by 
accident  than  defign.  The  truth  is,  that  thefe  philofophers  are  lefs 
acquainted  with  nature  than  hulbandmen  or  mechanics ; and  fo 
much  offended  are  they  with  that  Nature  which  they  do  not  under- 
ftand,  that  they  have  framed  for  themfelves  another  nature,  which 
God  never  framed,  confifting  of  formalities,  haecceities,  realities, 
relations,  Platonic  ideas,  and  other  fubtleties,  which  they  honour 
with  the  name  of  the  metaphyfical  world ; and  if  any  man  has  a turn 
of  mind  averfe  to  the  fludy  of  real  nature,  but  adapted  to  the  purfuit 
of  thefe  vifionary  fidtions,  they  fay,  he  is  poffefled  of  a fublime 
genius. 

The  topics,  upon  which  thefe  philofophers  fpent  the  whole  force 
of  their  ingenuity,  were  of  a kind  at  once  the  mofi;  difficult  and  ab- 
flrufe,  and  the  mofi;  trifling  and  ufelefs.  Intention  and  remiffion, 
proportion  and  degree,  infinity,  formality,  quiddity,  individuality,  and 
other  abftradl  ideas,  furniChed  innumerable  queftions  to  exercife  their 
fubtlety.  Not  contented  with  confidering  properties  and  relations 
as  they  fubfifi;,  and  are  perceived,  in  natural  objedts,  they  feparated,  in 
their  conceptions,  the  former  from  the  latter,  and  by  this  artifice 
transferred  them  into  univerfal  notions.  Then  forgetting  that  thefe 
notions  are  merely  the  offspring  of  the  reafoning  mind,  they  con- 
fidered  them  as  real  entities,  and  made  ufe  of  them  as  fubfiantial 
principles  in  explaining  the  nature  of  things.  This  they  did,  not  only 
in  metaphyfics  but  in  phyfics,  in  which  thefe  imaginary  entities 
confufed  and  obfeured  all  their  reafonings.  If  thefe  creatures  of  ab- 
ftradtion  be  brought  back  to  their  natural  connedlion  with  real  ob~ 
jedts,  and  with  the  terms  which  exprefs  them,  it  will  appear,  that 
they  had  nothing  more  than  an  imaginary  exiftence,  and  the  whole 
contefi:  concerning  them  will  vanifh  into  a mere  war  of  words. 
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Whence  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  concerning  the  value  of  this 
moft  profound,  angelic,  and  feraphic  philofophy. 

The  opinion  of  Vives  upon  this  fubjedt  merits  attention  “ Some 
■maintain,  that  ftudies  of  this  kind  are  aifeful  to  prepare  the  way  for 
-other  kinds  of  learning,  by  fharpening  the  ingenuity  of  the  fludent; 
and  that  thofe  who  underftand  thefe  fubtle  queftions,  will  the  more 
eafily  acquire  a knowledge  of  lefs  difficult  fubjedls : but  neither  of 
thefe  affertions  is  true.  One  reafon  why  queftions  of  this  kind  are 
thought  ingenious  is,  that  they  are  not  underftood;  for  it  is  not  un- 
common for  men  to  admire  what  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  to 
think  that  moft  profound,  which  they  are  not  able  to  fathom.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  however,  thefe  enigmatical  fubtleties  are  only 
to  be  ranked  among  the  trifling  amufements  of  children;  being,  in 
truth,  not  the  produce  of  an  underftanding  exercifed  and  improved 
by  erudition,  but  fpringing  up  in  an  unoccupied  mind,  from  an  igno- 
rance of  better  things,  like  ufelefs  weeds  in  an  uncultivated  foil.” 
To  the  fame  purpofe  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  ufual  ftrength  of  judg- 
ment, fays  “ As  many  natural  bodies,  whilft  they  are  ftill  entire, 
are  corrupted,  and  putrefy,  fo  the  folid  knowledge  of  things  often 
degenerates  into  fubtle,  vain,  and  ftlly  fpeculations,  which,  although 
they  may  not  feem  altogether  deftitute  of  ingenuity,  are  infipid  and 
ufelefs.  This  kind  of  unfound  learning,  which  preys  upon  itfelf,  has 
often  appeared,  particularly  among  the  Scholaftics,  who,  having 
much  leifure,  quick  parts,  and  little  reading;  being  in  mind  as  clofely 
confined  to  the  writings  of  a few  authors,  and  efpecially  of  their 
didlator  Ariftotle,  as  they  are  in  body  to  the  cells  of  their  mo- 
nafteries ; and  being,  moreover,  in  a great  meafure,  ignorant  of  the 
hiftory  both  of  nature  and  of  the  world ; out  of  very  flimfy  materials, 
but  with  the  moft  rapid  and  violent  motion  of  the  ftiuttle  of  thought, 
they  have  woven  thofe  laborious  webs  which  are  preferved  in  their 
writings.  The  truth  is,  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  employed 
upon  external  objedls,  is  directed  in  its  operations  by  the  nature  of 
the  materials  upon  which  its  faculties  are  exercifed ; but  if,  like  the 
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fpider,  it  draws  its  materials  from  within  itfelf,  it  produces  cobwebs 
, of  learning,  wonderful  indeed  from  the  finenefs  of  the  threads,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  workmanlhip,  but  of  no  real  value  or  ufek” 

The  general  prevalence  of  this  tafte  for  fubtle  fpeculations,  among 
the  Scholaftics,  is  certainly  to  be  accounted  for,  chiefly  from  the  want 
of  more  important  objedts  to  occupy  the  leifure  of  monaflic  life, 
and  to  furnifli  occaflons  of  generous  and  ufeful  emulation  among 
thofe  who  devoted  their  days  to  ftudy.  But  the  particular  diredtioii 
which  this  idle  humour  took  was  owing  to  the  univerfal  authority 
which,  after  Auguftine,  Ariftotle,  in  the  manner  already  explained,  by 
degrees  acquired  in  the  Chriftian  fchools.  The  reverence,  almofl: 
religious,  which  the  Scholaftics  paid  to  the  Stagyrite,  naturally  led 
them  to  follow  implicitly  his  method  of  philofophifing,  and  to 
embrace  his  opinions,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  difcover  them. 
“ There  are,”  faysVives'',  “ both  philofophers  and  divines,  who  not  only 
fay  that  Ariftotle  reached  the  utmoft  boundaries  of  fcience,  but  that 
his  fyllogiftic  method  of  reafoning  is  the  moft  diredl  and  certain  path 
to  knowledge ; a prefumption  which  has  led  us  to  receive,  upon  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle,  many  tenets  as  fully  known  and  eftabliftied, 
which  are  by  no  means  fuch ; for  why  fhould  we  fatigue  ourfelves 
with  further  enquiry,  when  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  can  be  difcover- 
ed  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  his  writings.  Hence  has  fprung 
up  in  the  mind  of  men  an  incredible  degree  of  indolence  ^ fo  that 
every  one  thinks  it  fafeft  and  moft  pleafant  to  fee  with  another’s 
eyes,  and  believe  with  another’s  faith,  and  to  examine  nothing  for 
himfelf.”  There  cannot  be  a clearer  proof  of  the  extravagant 
heighth  to  which  this  ^A^igoTeXofjLavU,  rage  for  Ariftotle,  was  carried, 
than  the  faft  complained  of  by  Melanchthon ',  that  in  facred  aflein- 
blies  the  ethics  of  Ariftotle  were  read  to  the  people  inftead  of  the 
gofpel. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  the  name  of 
Ariftotle,  it  is  pertain  that  the  Scholaftics  were  very  imperfedtly  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  fenfe  of  his  writings  ; for,  not  to  infift  at  pre- 
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fent  upon  the  difficulties  which  unavoidably  attend  the  ftudy  of  his 
works,  arifing  from  the  abftradt  nature  of  the  fubjedts  upon  which  he 
treats,  from  the  ftudied  ambiguity  with  which  he  frequently  writes, 
from  the  extreme  concifenefs  of  his  ftyle,  and  from  his  obfcure  and 
defective  report  of  the  opinions  of  preceding  philofophers,  it  muft  be 
recolledted  that  thefe  philofophers  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle 
without  a previous  acquaintance  with  hiftory,  or  with  the  Greek  phi- 
lofophy,  and  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
faw  the  dodtrines  of  their  mafter  through  the  obfcure  medium  of 
very  imperfedt  tranflations.  Hence  they  never  underflood  his  whole 
lyflem  in  connedtion,  and  often  created  monflrous  forms,  at  which 
the  Stagyrite  himfelf  would  have  been  terrified. 

The  Scholaflic  philofophy,  thus  introduced,  and  fupported  by  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle,  derived  its  complete  eftablifhment  from  the 
firm  alliance  into  which  it  entered  with  theology,  and  the  honours 
and  emoluments  which  were,  in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  be- 
ftowed  upon  thofe  who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  learning.  Dialedlics 
having  been  found  an  ufeful  inftrument  in  eftablifliing  the  prevailing 
theological  fyftem,  eminence  in  this  art  became  the  fiire  road  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  preferment.  Almoft  all  the  great  men,  who  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  rofe  to  diftindlion  through  their 
knowledge  of  fubtle  queftions  in  metaphyfics,  and  through  their 
adroitnefs  in  wielding  the  Vv^eapons  of  logic.  Excellence  in  the  Scho- 
laftic  art  of  trifling  was  not  only  fufficient  to  procure  the  high  titles 
ofMoft  Profound,  Subtle,  Refolute,  Wonderful,,  Angelic,  or  Sera- 
phic Dodlor,  but  to  create  profefTors,  abbots,  bifhops,  cardinals,  arid 
even  pontiffs.  What  wonder,  that  the  Scholaflic  philofophy  uni- 
verfally  prevailed  ? 

The  efferils  of  its  prevalence  were  of  the  moft  ferious  nature. 
Befides  the  extravagant  wafle  of  time  which  thefe  difputes  occafioned, 
they  introduced  an  abfurd  kind  of  vanity,  which  perfuaded  thefe 
Sublime  Dodlors  to  believe,  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  fummit 
of  wifdom,  both  human  and  divine,  and  gave  occafion  to  violent 
contefts,  which  often  terminated  in  fomething  worfe  than  a mere  war 
of  words.  Theology,  already  fufficiently  clouded  and  corrupted  by 
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the  fpeculations  and  difputes  of  former  ages,  by  admitting  into  its 
fervice  Scholaftic  philofophy  involved  itfelf  in  new  obfcurity ; fo 
that  at  length,  inftead  of  the  plain  and  fimple  doflrine  of  religion, 
little  elfe  was  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  theologians,  but  vague 
notions,  and  verbal  diftiu'diions.  As  an  example  of  the  mifchief 
which  arofe  to  theology  from  this  alliance,  we  may  mention  the 
doctrine  of  Tranfabftantiation,  which  firlt  fprung  up  at  this  period, 
and  concerning  which  the  mod  violent  difputes  arofe  between  Be- 
rengar  and  his  heretical  partizans  on  the  one  fide,  and  Lanfranc  and 
his  orthodox  brethren  on  the  other,  till  at  length  this  abfurd 
dogma  palfed  into  an  article  of  faith.- 

Another  evil  which  arofe  from  the  Scholaltic  philofophy  was, 
that  inftead  of  attempting  to  diftinguifli  the  real  differences  of  things, 
and  to  deduce  clear  concluhons  from  certain  principles,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  it  employed  all  the 
powers  of  ingenuity,  and  all  the  arts  of  fophiftry,  to  obfcure  the 
principles  of  fcience,  to  mix  truth  with  fallacy,  and  to  open  the  door 
to  univerfal  fcepticifm.  By  the  help  of  confufed  notions,  unmean- 
ing didindtions,  barbarous  terms,  and  a fophidical  method  of  reafon- 
ing,  men  were  prepared  to  advance  and  defend  the  mod  frivolous  and 
abfurd  politions;  both  theological  and  philofophical  difputations  de- 
generated into  a mere  trial  of  fkill ; and  the  honed  enquirer  after 
truth  was  left  without  any  certain  guide.  The  confequences  were, 
that  tenets  dedrudtive  of  all  religion  were  often  publicly  maintained 
in  the  fchools ; a corrupt  fydem  of  moral  philofophy,  which  left 
open  many  avenues  to  difhonedy  and  debauchery,  was  taught ; and 
great  depravity  of  manners  prevailed. 

This  corruption  of  opinions  and  manners  was  accompanied  with 
barbarifm  of  language.  Little  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  dudy 
of  grammar,  or  rhetoric  ; a vad  mafs  of  terms,  wholly  unknown  in 
the  Augudine  age,  were  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue,  to  exprefs 
the  abdrad  notions  of  dialedics  and  metaphyficsj  and  a verbofe, 
puerile,  and  inelegant  mode  of  writing  generally  prevailed.  John  of 
Salifbury,  who  took  much  pains  to  revive  an  attention  to  literature, 
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complained  that,  in  his  time,  thofe  v/ho  profeffed  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  arts,  both  liberal  and  mechanic,  and  to  teach  them  in  a fhort 
time,  negiedted  the  hudy  of  Grammar ; whence  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  firft  art,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  that  any  one  attempts  to 
become  mafter  of  the  reft.  Even  the  beft  writers  of  this  period  were, 
not  wholly  free  from  literary  barbarifmh 

After  this  general  view  of  the  nature,  caufes,  and  effedts  of  the 
Scholaftic  philofophyh  the  reader  may  perceive,  that  it  would  be  a 
moft  irkfome  and  unprofitable  labour  to  attend  thefe  fubtle  dodlors 
through  all  the  winding  paths,  in. which  they  v/andered  from  the 
ftrait  road  of  fimple  truth  and  common  fenfe.  The  immenfe  variety 
of  their  queftions,  the  incomprehenfible  fubtlety  of  their  diftinc- 
tions,.and  the  uncertainty  and  obfcurity  of  their  mode  of  reafoning, 
render  it  an  impradficable  talk  to  give  a clear  and  cennedfed  viev/  of 
the  dodlrines  of  the  Scholaftic  phiiofophy.  Or  if  it  were  poflible  to 
pour  the  light  of  order  upon  this  chaos,  the  refult  would  be  nothing 
more  than  the  repetition  of  Ariftotle’s  dialedtics  and  metaphyfics, 
clothed  in  barbarous  terms  and  phrafes,  and  encumbered  with  a 
vaft  addition  of  puerile  trifles,  and  vifionary  fidtions,  which  it  v/ould 
be  an  unpardonable  abufe  of  the  reader’s  patience  to  retail.  A fev/- 
words  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Scholaftics  taught  logic 
and  metaphyfics,  phyfics,  politics,  and  morals,  and  concerning  their, 
fedls,  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  our  work. 

Although  Logic  and'  Metaphyfics  were  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  Scholaftics,  their  labours  in  thefe  branches  of  learning  were  of 
little  ufe.  Their  logic  Was  rather  the  art  of  fophiftry  than  that 
of  reafoningj  for  it  Vv^as  applied  to  fubjedts  which  they  did  not  un-r 
derftand,  and  employed  upon  principles  which  v/ere  not  afcertained. . 
Their  whole  bufinefs  being  difputation,  they  fought  out  for  fuch 
thorny  queftions  as  were  likely  to  afford  them  fuflicient  exercife  for  ■ 
their  ingenuity.  Their  whole  cai’e  was  to  condudt  themfelves  in  the 
conteft  by  the  rules  of  art,  and  their  whole  ambition  to  obtain  the. 
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vidtory.  For  want  of  clear  principles,  and  accurate  definitions,  their 
metaphyfical  fj^em  was  a chaos  of  abftrad;  notions  and  obfcure 
terms.  They  profefied,  indeed,  to  follow  the  metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle, 
but  for  want  of  underftanding  the  antient  dodtrines  of  phyfics  and 
mathematics,  or  even  the  language  of  Ariftotle,  they  frequently  fub- 
ftitute  the  fi6tions  of  their  own  imaginations  in  the  room  of  the  true 
Ariftotelian  principles. 

Of  this  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  the  fubjed:  of  Firft 
Matter  affords  a clear  example.  The  Stagyrite,  in  his  metaphyfics, 
had  called  Matter,  that  of  which,  confidered  in  itfelf,  neither  quan- 
tity nor  quality  can  be  predicated,  and  in  which  being  terminates. 
In  this  definition  Ariftotle  had  a reference  to  the  antient  dodrine, 
that  bodies  are  compofed  of  corpufcles;  and,  by  mental  abftradion, 
feparated  from  thefe  that  which  is  the  firft  formal  caufe  of  their 
exiftence,  and  called  it  Firft  Matter.  But  the  Scholaftics,  being 
ignorant  of  the  antient  notion  of  body,  and  confounding  the  purely 
metaphyfical  conception  of  matter  with  an  extended  fubjed  endued 
with  form  and  quantity,  fell  into  trifling  difputes,  and  devifed  innu- 
merable fubtleties,  by  which  the  original  obfcurity  of  the  dodrine  of 
Ariftotle  concerning  the  firft  matter  was  greatly  increafed.  The 
firft;  matter,  according  to  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  was 
Ample  power  without  adual  energy.  Others,  who  perceived  that 
this  was  a mere  phantom  of  the  imagination,  defended  the  real 
exiftence  of  matter,  though  they  confelfed  themfelves  ignorant  of  its 
nature.  Whilft  others,  concluding  that  the  attributes  aferibed  to 
matter  could  belong  only  to  God,  contended  that  God  was  the  firft; 
m.atter.  Nor  did  thefe  fubtle  reafoners  trifle  lefs  on  the  fubjed  of 
divine  and  fpiritual  natures.  Bonaventure,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Theology,  treats  of  angels,  their  fubftance,  orders,  offices,  language, 
and  the  like,  a'B  if  he  himfelf  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  angelic 
world. 

In  Natural  Philofophy,  inftead  of  attending  to  the  real  properties 
of  bodies,  and  inveftigating  the  laws  of  nature  by  experiment  and 
obfervation,  they  reafoned  with  fubtlety  upon  vague  and  obfcure 
principles,  and  always  confounded  phyfics  with  metaphyfics.  Many 
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reafonings  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with  in  thofe  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Aquinas,  where  he  treats  of  the  principles  of  na- 
ture, of  the  nature  of  matter,  of  the  occult  operations  of  nature,  and 
the  like*.  Among  other  profound  obfervations,  he  derives  the  occult 
operations  of  nature  from  the  forms  of  things,  which  exift  in  their 
refpeftive  bodies,  and  fuppofes  the  formal  principles  of  fuch  bodies 
to  be  celeflial  bodies,  which  by  their  acceffion  or  receflion  caufe  the 
production  or  corruption  of  the  inferior  body.  Whence  he  con- 
cludes, that  there  is  in  thefe  occult  forms  a capacity  of  being  re- 
ftored  to  higher  principles,  namely,  celeflial  bodies,  or  to  powers 
ftill  higher  than  thefe,  that  is,  to  feparate  intellectual  fubflances, 
which  in  their  refpeCtive  operations  leave  traces  of  themfelves.  If 
the  reader  will  apply  the  myfterious  operations  of  thefe  occult  forms 
to  the  explanation  of  magnetic  attractions,  he  will  foon  perceive 
how  much  the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  indebted  to  this  angelic  doCtor. 
Bonaventure and  others,  laboured  in  this  field  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Roger  Bacon,  indeed,  Albert,  and  a few  more,  in  their  enquiries  into 
nature,  left  the  clouds  of  metaphyfics,  and  defcended  into  the  hum- 
ble vale  of  experience ; but  the  world  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  information  they  were  able  to  communicate,  and  imputed 
their  operations  to  the  power  of  magic.  Boniface,  the  patron  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm,  fummoned  Polydore  Virgil,  bifhop  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  to  the  court  of  Inquifition,  for  maintaining  the  exiftence  of 
Antipodes  j for  this  profound  theologian  wifely  concluded,  that  fuch 
a race  of  men  v/ould  be  a new  world  for  which  Chrifl  had  not 
died  ^ 

Upon  the  fubjeCt  of  Ethics,  we  find  among  the  Scholaflics  fur- 
prifing  proofs  of  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  Till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  only  books  of  morals  which  obtained  any  authority  were 
that  wretched  compilation,  the  Moralia  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  fome 
other  injudicious  collections  of  fentences  from  the  fcriptures  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  When  the  Ethics  of  Ariflotle  were  intro- 

• Opufc.  p 213. 

Opufc.  t.  ii.  p.  728.  ed.  Lugd.  Conf.  Viv.  I.  v.  p.  176. 

* Aventin.  Ann.  1.  iii.  Welfer.  Ann.  Boic.  1.  v.  Bayle,  Art,  Virg. 
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duced,  and  moral  dodtrine  began  to  be  conddered  as  a part  of  philo- 
fophy,  we  indeed  find  the  Scholaftics  treating  concerning  virtues  and 
vices,  but  always  in  the  dialectic  method  ; fubflituting  ufelefs  quef- 
tions  concerning  cafes  which  are  never  likely  to  happen  in  real  life, 
in  the  room  of  pradtical  enquiries, 

Quid  fitpulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non*. 

If  they  difcourfed  upon  thefe  topics,  they  either  implicitly  follow- 
ed the  definition  and  arrangement  of  Ariftotle,  or  injudicioufly 
combined  with  his  moral  doftrine  the  precepts  of  piety  and  fanftity 
which  the  church  had  prefcribed.  The  corredlion  and  improve- 
ment of  ethics  was  indeed  attempted  by  John  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  and  other  followers  of  the  fuppofed  Dionyfius;  but  thefe 
enthufiafts  having  abandoned  the  humble  path  of  common  fenfe 
to  foar  into  the  regions  of  myfticifm,  the  remedy  proved  fcarcely 
lefs  mifchievous  than  the  difeafe  to  which  it  was  applied ; and  the 
fimple  dodlrine  of  pure  morality,  taught  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles, 
which  had  hitherto  been  debafed  by  fuperftition,  was  now  loft  in 
the  extravagancies  of  enthufiafm. 

The  fpirit  of  deputation  which  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  the 
Scholaftics,  gave  birth  to  many  fedts,  which  contended  againft  each 
other  with  bitter  animofity.  The  difciples  of  Albert,  called  Alber- 
tifts,  who  mixed  the  dodtrines  of  religion  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy,  were  vehemently  oppofed  by  Peter  Lombard 
and  his  followers.  The  diffentions  between  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
John  Duns  Scotus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fedts  of  the  Thomifts 
and  Scotifts,  who  difputed  with  great  warmth  on  the  dodlrines  of 
grace  and  free  will,  and  other  theological  topics.  From  the  fchool 
of  Duns  Scotus  arofe  Occam,  the  inventor  of  new  fubtleties,  who 
became  the  father  of  the  fedl  of  Occamifts.  But,  among  all  the 
fedts  of  the  Scholaftics,  the  moft  memorable,  on  account  of  the 
extent,  the  violence,  and  the  duration  of  their  contefts,  are  thofe  of 
the  Nominalifts  and  Realifts. 

To  underftand  the  ground  of  the  difpute  which  gave  rife  to  theft 

* What  fair  or  bafe,  what  good  or  ill,  to  man, 

And  what  his  wifeft,  fafeft,  happieft  plan. 

3 E 2 ft^fts, 
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fe(5ts,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  recollect  the  different  tenets  of  the  an- 
tient  fchools  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Zeno,  concerning  Ideas,  or  the 
univerfal  forms  of  things.  Ideas,  according  to  Plato,  are  not  the 
univerfal  notions  or  conceptions  of  the  mind,  arifing  from  the  con- 
templation of  external  objefts,  but  Intelligible  Natures,  having  a cer- 
tain and  fcable  exiflence,  whofe  origin  and  feat  is  the  divine  mind,  and 
which  are  the  immediate  objedls  of  contemplation  to  the  human  un- 
derftanding.  Univerfal  effences  of  this  kind,  external  to  matter, 
Ariftotle  thought  to  be  the  mere  fidtions  of  the  imagination  of 
Plato,  or  rather  of  Pythagoras  j but,  not  daring  to  deny  the  exiftence 
of  eftential  forms,  he  affirmed  that  ideas,  or  forms,  were  eternally 
united  to  matter,  and  that  from  this  union  of  matter  and  form  arofe 
exifting  bodies.  Zeno  and  the  Stoic  fchool  acknowledged  pri- 
mary principles  of  material  things,  but  denied  their  effentiality,  and 
ridiculed  thofe  who  aflerted  the  fubftantial  exiftence  of  ideas  or 
univerfals,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and 
the  words  by  which  they  are  exprefted.  This  fubtle  queftion  was 
purfued  by  the  Ecledtic  philofophers,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  Academic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  notions  concerning  it,  by  fup- 
pofing,  that  ideas  have  a real  effentiality,  but  only  in  the  divine  un- 
derftanding,  where  they  fubfift  as  models,  by  means  of  which, 
in  framing  individual  bodies,  effential  characfters  of  things  are 
impreffed  upon  matter,  as  by  one  feal  limilar  impreffions  are  made 
upon  innumerable  portions  of  wax^  and  that  thefe  ideas  may 
be  contemplated  by  the  human  mind,  and  may  be  expreffed  by 
univerfal  terms.  Others  left  it  undetermined  whether  the  uni- 
verfals thus  contemplated  have  a real  phyfical  exiftence.  Por- 
phyry, in  his  introdudlion  to  the  Ariftotelian  logic,  fays  % 
‘‘  Concerning  genera  and  fpecies,  whether  they  have  a real 
effence,  or  are  barely  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  if  they  fubhft 
whether  corporeally  or  incorporeally,  whether  fpiritually  or  only  in 
the  objects  of  fenfe,  I give  no  opinion,  becaufe  the  fubjedt  is  ab- 
ftrufe,  and  requires  a larger  difcuffion.’'  This  point,  which  Porphyry 
left  undetermined,  was  refumed  in  the  fchools,  and  the  opinion  of 
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Ariftotle,  that  univerfals  fubfifl  not  prior  to  individual  bodies,  nor 
after  them,  but  within  them,  and  are  the  forms  eternally  united  to 
matter,  which  make  bodies  to  be  fuch  as  they  are,  univerfaily  pre- 
vailed, till,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Rofceline,  before  mentioned, 
adopted  the  Stoic  opinion,  that  Univerfals  have  no  real  exiftence 
either  before  or  in  individuals,  but  are  mere  names  and  words  by 
which  the  kinds  of  individuals  are  exprelfed  : a tenet  v/hich  was 
afterwards  propagated  by  Abelard,  and  produced  the  fedt  of  the 
Nominalifcs  h 

This  new  opinion  gave  great  offence  to  the  philofophers  and  di- 
vines of  the  eleventh  century,  perhaps,  chiefly  becaufe  Rofceline,  by 
applying  it  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity,  brought  upon  himfelf  a 
fufpicion  of  herefy.  Many  young  perfons,  however,  ftrenuoufly  ad- 
hered to  the  fide  of  the  Nominalifts,  and  the  fed:,  through  the  in- 
genuity and  ability  of  Abelard  and  others,  obtained  many  followers 
Some  of  thefe,  to  avoid  cenfure,  changed  their  ground  fo  far  as  to 
maintain,  that  univerfals  conflfl  in  notions  and  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  formed  by  abftradion,  whence  they  vv^ere  called  Conceptua- 
liffcs.  The  Realifts,  too,  were  of  different  opinions,  fome  leaning 
towards  the  dodrine  of  Plato,  and  others  towards  that  of  Ariftotle. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  controverfy  Rill  continued ; but  the 
dodrine  of  the  Realifls  found  fuch  able  fupporters  in  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus,  that  it  almofl:  became  triumphant.  But 
Occam,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  revived  the  dying  caufe  of  the 
Nominalifts,  and  gave  it  fuch  a degree  of  credit,  that  after  his  time 
it  was  zealoufly  maintained  by  Suiffet,  Buridan,  Marfilius  ab  Inghen, 
Weffel,  and  many  others.  The  fed  of  the  Nominalifts,  enjoying 
the  countenance  and  favour  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  almoft  univerfaily 
flourifhed  in  Germany ; whilft  that  of  the  Realifts,  being^patronized 
by  Pope  John  XXIII.  w'as  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  other  countries ; 
till  at  length  the  Pope’s  fadion  became  predominant,  and  harafted 

“ Otto  Frifing.  de  Geft.  Frid.  1.  i.  c.  42.  J.  Saritb.  Met.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  p.  814. 
Avcntin.  Ann.  Bor.  1.  vi.  p.  396. 

Du  Chefne  Scr.  Hift.  Fr.  t,  iv,  p.  632.  Hift.  Crit.  Phil.  t.  iii,  p..  906.  Abe«»- 
lard.  Hiilt  Cal.  c.  3.^ 
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the  Nominalifls  with  fevere  perfecutions.  Louis  XL  king  of  France, 
publifhed  an  edift  which,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
feventy-four,  filenced  and  banilh^d  the  Nominalifts ; ordered  their 
books  to  be  faftened  up  in  the  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that  they 
might  not  be  read  by  ftudentsj  and  required  the  academic  youth 
to  renounce  their  dodtrines.  Upon  this  the  leaders  of  the  fedl  fled 
into  Germany  and  England,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
formation, they  met  with  a ftrong  reinforcement  in  Luther,  Me- 
landlhon,  and  others  L 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  with  which  thefe  difputes 
were  condudted.  Vives,  who  himfelf  faw  thefe  contefts,  Ikys  ^ 

that  when  the  contending  parties  had  exhaufted  their  flock  of 
verbal  abufe,  they  often  came  to  blows ; and  it  was  not  uncommon, 
in  thefe  quarrels  about  univerfals,  to  fee  the  combatants  engaging, 
not  only  with  their  fifls,  but  with  clubs  and  fwords,  fo  that  many 
have  been  wounded,  and  fome  killed.”  Such  were  the  blelTed  fruits 
of  Scholaftic  philofophy  ! We  cannot  more  properly  take  leave 
of  this  period  of  our  hiflory,  than  in  the  words  of  Martial : 

Turpe  eft  difficilcs  habere  nugas, 

Et  ftukus  labor  eft  ineptiarum  » 

* Plellis  d’Argen.  Colle£I.  t.  i.  p.  202.  255.  302.  Bulaei  Hill.  Ac.  Par.  t.  v. 
p.  678.  739.  747.  Baluz.  Mifc.  t.  iv.  p.  531.  Naud.  Add.  Hift.  Ludov.  xi.  p.  203, 
Launois  Hift.  Gymn.  Navarr.  t.  iv.  p.  201. 

L.  c.  1.  i.  Conf.  Erafm.  praef.  Enchir.  Camer.  Vit.  Melandlh.  p.  213,  Wood. 
Ant.  Oxon.  ad  Ann.  1343.  Patric.Difc.  Perip.  t.  i.  c.  13. 

' ’Tis  a folly  to  fweat  o’er  a difficult  trifle, 

And  for  filly  devices  invention  to  rifle. 

* Vidend.  Hottinger  Hift.  Ecc.  Sec.  xiii.  Leyfer.  Hift.  Poet.  Med.  ^vi.  Marnix. 
Apiar.  Rom.  Ecc.  p.  i.  c.  lO.  Flacii  Carm.  de  Corrupt.  Eccl.  Statu.  Mabillon  de 
Stud.Monaft.  p,  ii.  c.  7.  Dupin  Meth.  Stud,  h iv.  Salabert.  Phil.  Nomin.  vind.  Par, 
1651,  8®.  Ars  I^tionis  ad  Mentcm  Nomin.  Ox.  1673,  12°.  Mabillon  Analedl. 
t.  iv.  p.  369. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTERS 

UPON  PHILOSOPHY. 


Having  at  length,  not  without  difficulty,  cleared  our  way 
through  the  thorns  and  briars  of  the  Middle  Age,  we  are  now 
arrived  at  a more  open  and  pleafant  country,  where  we  ffiall  fee 
learning  and  philofophy  recovering  their  antiem  ’"''incurs.  This 
great  effed:  was  not  produced  inftantaneouily  5 but,  as  the  twilight 
precedes  the  riling  fun,  fo  the  dawning  of  literature  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  fcience,  till,  at  length,  genius  was  awakened, 
rational  enquiry  was  refumed,  and  the  night  of  the  Scholallic 
age  was  fucceeded  by  a bright  day  of  learning  and  true  philo- 
fophy. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a lingular  but  fanciful  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  a new  method  of  philofophiling  by  Raymond 
Lully  % long  famous  for  an  invention  which  is  called  his  Great 

* Borilli  Vit,  Lullii.  Danat.  Hift,  Balear.- 
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Art.  Lully  v/as  born  in  the  ifland  of  Majorca,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  After  paffing  his  younger  days 
in  pleafure,  he  was  on  a fudden  induced,  by  a difappointment  in  love, 
to  give  himfelf  up  to  retirement  and  devotion.  In  his  retreat  he 
boafted  of  vihons  and  revelations.  Forming  a romantic  defign  of 
converting  the  Mahometans  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  about  the  year 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  he  viiited  Pope  I lono- 
rius  the  Fourth,  and  the  ecclefiaftics  in  Rome,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  affift  him  in  his  enterprize,  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  to  infiitute  fchools  for  teaching  the  Oriental  languages.  Finding 
his  propofal,  however,  treated  with  contempt,  he  carried  it  to  the 
courts  of  Paris,  Genoa,  and  other  Rates ; but  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs.  At  laft  he  determined  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
projecft,  with  no  other  refources  than  thofe  which  his  own  ingenuity 
and  zeal  fupplied ; and  undertook  a journey  into  Afia  and  Africa, 
where  he  vifited  the  principal  cities,  in  hope  of  making  converts. 
After  many  difappointments  and  hazards,  he  returned  home ; but 
the  ardour  of  his  enthuiiafm  remained  unabated,  and  he  renewed 
his  application  to  feveral  European  princes.  Finding  no  one,  how- 
ever, who  was  inclined  to  favour  his  defign,  he  entered  into  the  fra- 
ternity of  Francifcan  monks,  and,  inflamed  with  an  invincible  thirfl: 
after  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  he  went  a fecond  time  into  Africa, 
whence  he  had  befoi*e  been  permitted  to  depart  only  upon  condition 
that  he  would  never  return  thither.  This  proved  a moR  unfortu- 
nate adventure  ; for  upon  his  being  again  found  in  this  country,  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  fuffered  great  torture,  and  whence 
he  barely  efcaped  wich  life,  through  the  intereR  of  certain  Genoefe 
traders,  who  took  him  on  board  their  Riip  to  convey  him  home. 
On  his  pafTage,  when  he  was  juR  within  fight  of  his  native  country, 
he  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  He  had 
the  appellation  of  The  most  Enlightened  Doctor. 

Wonderful  things  are  related  of  Lully’s  chemical  and  medical  RcilT; 
but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  an  invention,  by  which  he  pretended 

“ Borrich.  de  Orig.  Chcm.  p.  129.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  iv.  p.  864.  N.  An- 
ton. Bib.  Hifp.  Vet.  t,  ii.  p.  84.  Blount.  Ccnf.  p.  420. 
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to  enable  any  one  mechanically  to  invent  arguments  and  illuftrations 
upon  any  fubjed:,  and  thus  to  reach  the  fummit  of  fcience  at  a fmall 
expence  of  time  and  labour.  This  Great  Art  profcffes  to  furnilh 
a general  inftrument  for  affifting  invention  in  the  ftudy  of  every  kind 
of  fcience.  For  this  purpofe  certain  general  terms,  v/hich  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  fciences,  but  principally  thofe  of  logic,  metaphyfics, 
ethics,  and  theology,  are  colleded  and  arranged ; not  however  ac- 
cording to  any  natural  divilion,  but  merely  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  inventor.  An  alphabetical  table  of  fuch  terms  was  provided ; 
and  fubjeds  and  predicates  taken  from  thefe,  were  refpedively  in- 
feribed,  in  angular  fpaces,  upon  circular  papers.  The  effences,  qua- 
lities, affedions,  and  relations  of  things  being  thus  mechanically 
brought  together,  the  circular  papers  of  fubjeds  were  fixed  in  a 
frame,  and  thofe  of  predicates  were  fo  placed  upon  them  as  to  move 
freely,  and  in  their  revolutions  to  produce  various  combinations  of 
fubjeds  and  predicates  j whence  would  arife  definitions,  axioms, 
and  propofitions,  varying  infinitely,  according  to  the  different  applica- 
tion of  general  terms  to  particular  fubjeds.  Such  is  the  general  idea 
of  Lully’s  mechanical  logic ; the  particulars  of  which  it  would  be 
wholly  uninterefling  to  detail,  fince  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  in- 
vention is  perfedly  futile;  fuppofing  that  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  things,  which  neverthelefs  it  profeffes  to  teach;  deriving  its  rules, 
not  from  reafon,  but  from  the  arbitrary  play  of  the  imagination  ; and 
furnifhing  certain  repofitories  of  univerfal  notions,  without  providing 
any  criterion  for  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfhood,  or  any  method 
of  difeovering  the  real  properties  of  things.  The  great  Lullian  art, 
though  fpoken  of  by  certain  writers  of  this  period  in  the  highefi; 
terms  of  panegyric,  may  therefore  fafely  be  pronounced  an  unpro- 
fitable and  ridiculous  invention,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  except 
as  a fpecimen  of  the  artifice  with  which  men,  who  have  more  in- 
genuity than  honefly,  frequently  impofe  upon  vulgar  weaknefs  and 
credulity  *. 

* MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  i.  c.  5.  p.  352.  Verulam.  Aug.  Scient.  1.  vi.  c.  2.  Alfred; 
Clavis  Artis  Lull.  Arg.  1608.  Ars  magna,  Ed.  Argent.  1598.  8vo.  cum  Comment. 
Agrippae.  Brunon.  Lampad.  Combin.  p.  685.  Leibnita  dc  Arte  Combinat.  p.  33. 
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To  the  fanciful  and  enthufiaflic  Lully  the  philofophical  world  has 
few  obligations.  But  other  more  cultivated  and  liberal  fpirits  arofe 
about  this  period,  who  rendered  elTential  fervice  to  mankind,  by  re- 
viving a tafte  for  learning  and  fcience. 

In  the  meritorious  deiign  of  banifhing  barbarifm,  and  reviving  a 
tafte  for  polite  literature,  the  Italian  poet,  Dante  Allighieri% 
appears  to  have  led  the  way.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty-five.  In  his  youth  he  not  only 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and  other  branches  of  elegant 
learning,  but,  confidering  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  acquired  a 
corredt  acquaintance  with  philofophy.  According  to  his  biographers, 
he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  age  as  a philofopher  and  a poet ; in 
genius  he  was  fublime,  in  language  brilliant,  and  in  reafoning  accu- 
rate and  profound.  He  ftudied  phyftcs  and  mathematics  at  Paris, 
and  wrote  a philofophical  piece,  entitled,  ^cejiio  de  Natura  duorum 
'Elementoru?n  Aqua;  et  T^errce  “ An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Two  Elements,  Water  and  Earth.”  But  his  chief  work  is  his  dra- 
matic fatire,  On  Heaven,  Purgatory,  and  Hell.”  On  account  of 
the  happy  influence  which  his  example  had  upon  the  tafte  and  ftu- 
dies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  may  juftly  be  ranked  among  the 
firft  revivers  of  learning,  and  reformers  of  philofophy. 

From  the  fchool  of  Dante  arofe  Francis  Petrarch  % a ftar 
of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the  Italian  hemifphere,  who  greatly  contri- 
buted to  diffipate  the  darknefs  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Petrarch 
was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred and  four.  His  father,  with  many  other  Italians,  who  were 
difcontented  with  their  fortune,  removed  from  Florence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  in  France,  where  a Gafcon  pope  had  fixed 
the  Roman  fee.  After  the  example  of  his  mafter,  Petrarch  devoted 
himfelf  chiefly  to  polite  literature.  His  father  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  draw  his  attention  from  thefe  purfuits  to  the  more  profitable,  but 

• Hank,  de  Rom.  Scrip,  p.  ii.  c.  42.  p.  194. 

' Fabr.  Bib.  L.  Med.  t.  v.  p.  675.  Pref.  Ed.  Volpi,  1720^ 

* Trithctn.  de  S.  E.  c.  622.  Squarzafich  Vit,  Pet.  Op.  prsem.  Ep.  Petr., 
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lefs  elegant,  fludy  of  the  law.  After  various  occurrences  in  life  (of 
which  his  amour  with  Laura  was  an  interefting,  and  his  poetical  co- 
ronation at  Rome  was  a fplendid,  part)  he  refided  during  the  later 
period  of  his  life,  fometimes  in  the  celebrated  vale  of  Vauclufe,  near 
Avignon,  and  fometimes  at  Argua,  near  Padua,  where,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-four,  he  died,  univerfally 
known,  efteemed,  and  regretted.  To  Petrarch  the  Latin  tongue  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  reftoration  of  its  purity ; Italian  poetry  for 
its  perfeilion ; and  even  philofophy  for  a confiderable  (hare  of  im- 
provement. The  fcience  of  ethics  he  Rudied  with  attention,  and 
clothed  many  excellent  precepts  of  morality  with  all  the  graces  of 
pure  and  claffical  language.  His  treatifes,  De  Re?7iediis  utriuj'que  For- 
tiince ; de  vera  Sapientia  j de  Conte?nptii  Mundi  de  Republica  ' optime 
adminijiranda 'y  de  AvariHay  “On  the  Remedies  of  Fortune ; True 
Wifdom ; the  Contempt  of  the  Worlds  Government;  Avarice;” 
and  above  all  the  reft,  De  fua  ipjius  et  aliorwn  Igjiorantia^  “ On  his 
own  Ignorance  of  himfelf  and  others,”  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
In  reading  the  moral  writings  of  Petrarch,  we  vifit,  not  a barren 
defert  of  dry  difputation,  but  a fruitful  garden  of  elegant  obfervations, 
full  of  the  choiceft  flowers  of  literature. 

Several  other  Italian  writers  followed  the  footfteps  of  Petrarch, 
and  may  be  defervedly  mentioned  among  the  revivers  of  learning  and 
philofophy;  particularly  his  pupil  and  friend  John  Boccace  % born 
at  Certaldi,  in  Tufeany,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen,  who,  befides  his  celebrated  Decameron^  wrote  a book  De 
Genealogia  Deorum^  “On  the  Genealogy  of  the  Gods,”  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  fabulous  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  with  greater  fuccefs 
than  was  to  be  expedled  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

About  this  period  an  event  occurred,  which  greatly  promoted  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  and  other  Weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
oppreflion  which  all  liberal  arts  and  fciences  fuftered  in  the  Eaft  under 

® Erythraeus  Pinacoth.  iii.  p.  2ig.  Blount.  Cen.  p.  437.  Bayie,  Trithem.  c.  647. 
Fab.  Bib.  L.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  682. 
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the  coiiqueftof  the  Turks,  obliged  many  eminent  Greeks  to  forfake 
their  native  country,  and  take  refuge  in  Italy.  Emanuel  Chr ysolo- 
R As%  a Conftantinopolitan  of  Roman  extraction,  having  been  fent,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  by  John  Pals- 
ologus,  the  fon  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  to  folicit  the  fupport  and 
protection  of  the  Chriftian  princes  in  Europe  againft  the  Turks,, 
vifited  firft  Venice,  and  afterwards  Florence,  Rome,  and  other 
Italian  cities.  He  remained  in  the  Weft  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fourteen.  Other  Greeks, 
driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  hoftilities  of  the  Turks, 
followed  the  example  of  Chryfoloras,  and  found  an  hofpitable  afylum 
in  Italy.  Thefe  brought  with  them  many  Greek  books,  and  fome 
portion  of  antient  learning.  The  confequence  was,  that  Grecian 
literature,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  Weft  for  feven  hundred 
years,  was  revived,  and  antient  books,  which  had  been  for  ageg 
negleCled,  were  brought  to  light,  and  with  great  avidity  read  and 
tranftated.  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  other  learned  men,  having  intro- 
duced a tafte  for  literature,  the  princes  of  Italy  entered  into  a 
laudable  competition  with  each  other,  in  affording  countenance  and 
protection  to  learning.  Learned  men  from  every  quarter  found  a 
welcome  reception  at  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las V.  who  was  particularly  difpofed  to  encourage  tranflations  of 
Ariftotle’s  works.  The  Medicean  family  at  Florence  expended 
their  wealth,  with  great  liberality,  in  providing  a comfortable  afylum 
for  the  learned  refugees  of  the  Eaft.  One  of  this  family,  Lorenzo 
di  Medici,  fent  John  Lafcaris  into  Greece  to  purchafe  at  any  expence 
the  moft  valuable  Greek  manufcripts  \ The  effeCl  of  this  judicious 
exertion  of  public  fpirit  upon  the  ftate  of  learning  was  foon  expe- 
rienced : learned  men,  both  Greeks  and  Italians,  induftrioufly  devoted 
themfelves  to  the  neceftary  labour  of  multiplying  copies,  and  furnifh- 

» Jovius  Elog.  c.  23.  Bullart  Acad.  Sc.  t.  i.  p.  265.  Oudin.  de  S.  E.  t.  ui.  p.  123. 
Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  x.  p.  392. 

► Nic.  Rcufner  in  Icon.  Lit.  F.  6. 
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ing  verfions  of  the  antient  Greek  writings  ; and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  was  every  where  difTeminated  \ 

John  Argyropulus,  a ConJftantinopolitan,  who  was  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  Cofmo  di  Medici,  at  the  requeft  of  his  patron, 
undertook  to  tranllate  Ariftotle’s  phyfics  and  ethics.  The  natural 
jealoufy  and  referve  of  his  temper  prevented  him  from  freely  communi- 
cating his  learning  to  the  Italians ; and  he  afFedted  to  defpife  Cicero,, 
whom  he  maintained  to  have  been  ignorant  of  philofophy  and  Greek 
learning.  His  tranflations,  however,  are  valuable  ; and  befides  thefe 
he  wrote  a commentary  upon  the  Ethics  of  Ariftotle,  and  Solutions 
of  QueEions  propofed  to  him  by  certain  philofophers  and  phyficians 
in  the  iiland  of  Cyprus.  He  taught  the  Ariflotelian  philofophy  in 
Rome,  with  a ftipend  granted  him  by  the  pope ; and  died  in  the  year 
one.thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-fix’’. 

Among  the  learned  Latins  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  Poli- 
TiAN  of  Tufcany,  born  in  one  thoufandfour  hundred  and  fifty-four,, 
who  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  Alexander  Aphrodifieus’s  “ Solution 
of  certain  Phyfical  Queflions,”  Epidtetus’s  Enchiridion,  and  Plato’s^ 
Charmisi  Hermoi^aus  Barbarus  who  tranflated  the  medical 
writings  of  Diofcorides,  the  Rhetoric  and  other  pieces  of  Ariftotle, 
and  is  faid  to  have  fupplicated  the  afliftance  of  a divinity  in  explain- 
ing the  fignification  of  Ariflotle’s  evTsXsx^ioi ; Franciscus  Philel- 
PHUS  % who  wrote  a treatife  De  Morali  Difciplma,  “ On  Moral 
Difcipline  and  two  books,  De  Conviviis,  “ Of  Banquets,”  which 
difcover  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  philofophy;-  Peter. 
Verger  h whole  work  De  Ingenuis.  Morihus,.  “ On  Liberal  Man- 
ners,” affords  a pleafing  fpecimen  of  the  fobriety  with  which  philo- 
fophy now  began  to  be  purfued  j Manettus  % a Florentine,  who) 
tranflated  Ariftotle’'S  Categories,  with  Porphyry’s  Introdudtion,  and; 

® Ficin.  Prsef.,  in  Plat.  BefTario  Dedic.  Verf.  Metaph.  Arift.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iii. 
p.  172. 

’’  BullartAc.  Sc.  t.  i.  p.  269.  Jov.  Elog.  c.  Bayle*  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  x.  p.  2"8> 

* Bayle.  ^ Trithem.  c.  878. 

* Jov.  Elog.  c.  17.  Trithem.  c.  855.  ^ Trithem,  c.  856.  Bayle. 

8 Voir,  de  Hill.  Lat,  I.  iii.  c.  7. 
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wrote  the  Lives  of  Socrates  and  Seneca,  and  treatifes  on  wifdom, 
truth,  poflibility,  the  nature  of  the  univerfe,  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  &c.  which  difcover  an  unufual  fhare  of  philofophical  know- 
ledge; Donatus  Acciailus  % a pupil  of  Argyropulus,  who  wrote 
a commentary  on  Ariftotle’s  ethics  and  politics;  Apollinaris 
Offred^  whofe  commentary  on  Ariftotle,  De  Anima^  and  Analy- 
tica  pojieriorey  obtained  him  great  authority  in  the  fchools ; and 
Laurentius  Valla  % born  at  Rome,  in  one  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  who  freely  cenfured  the  dialectics  of  Arifiotle,  and 
the  philofophy  of  his  own  time,  but  difcovered  more  fkill  in  pulling 
down  antient  edifices,  than  in  ereCtihg  new  ones ; and  of  whom 
Erafmus  fays'*,  that  with  great  induftry  and  perfeverance  he  refuted 
the  abfurdities  of  barbarians,  raifed  learning  from  the  grave,  reftored 
Italy  to  its  antient  fplendour  of  eloquence,  and  rendered  this  fervice 
to  learned  men,  that  he  obliged  them  from  that  time  to  fpeak  and 
write  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  exertions  which  thefe  learned  men  made  towards  the  revival 
of  learning  and  philofophy,  are  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  the  example 
and  influence  of  Chryfoloras,  Argyropulus,  and  other  Greeks,  who, 
as  we  have  feen,  became  refident  about  this  time  in  Italy.  And  it 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe,  that  the  firft  innovations  upon 
the  Scholaftic  philofophy  were  made  by  two  different  claffes  of  ad- 
verfaries,  thofe  who  were  attached  to  the  pure  Peripatetic  lyftem, 
and  thofe  who  embraced  the  dodrine  of  Plato.  The  Greeks  had, 
in  their  own  country,  followed,  fome  the  Platonic  or  Alexandrian, 
others  the  Ariftotelian,  philofophy,  and  the  Latins,  through  their 
example  and  influence,  naturally  fell  into  the  fame  claffes.  Thofe  of 
the  Greek  refugees  who  followed  the  Stagyrite,  finding  the  Latins 
in  general  addiCled  to  a fpurious  kind  of  Ariflotelianifm,  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  them  to  ufe  their  own  eyes,  and  rather  to 
follow  Ariftotle  himfelf,  than  to  yield  an  implicit  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Arabian  and  Scholaftic  philofophers.  Thofe, 

• Voff.  de  Hift.  Lat.  1.  iii.  c.  8.  MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  ir. 
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on  the  contrary,  who  were  admirers  of  Platonifm,  flrenuoufly  recom- 
mended this  fyftem  as  mod:  favourable  to  religion,  and  eafily  drew 
over  to  their  intereft  fuch  as  were  offended  with  the  impiety  of  the 
reigning  dodrine  of  Averroifm.  In  this  manner  it  came  to  pafs,  ^ 
that  befides  the  body  of  Scholaflics,  who  dill  continued,  after  their 
ufual  manner,  to  difpute  and  to  trifle,  two  philofophical  families 
fprung  up  in  Italy,  one  of  whom  followed  the  fydem  of  Plato  as  new 
modelled  in  the  Alexandrian  fchools,  and  the  other  profeffed  to  ad- 
here to  the  genuine  dodrine  of  Ariftotle. 

The  firfl  Greek  who  gave  occafion  to  the  revival  of  Platonifm 
in  Italy  was  George  Gemid,  alfo  called  Pletho%  a native  of  Con- 
dantinople,  who  was  born  in  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety, 
and  lived  one  hundred  years.  He  was  a zealous  advocate  for  Plato- 
nifm, and  maintained  a violent  controverfy  with  the  Aridotelians. 
His  heretical  and  philofophical  writings  afford  unquedionable  proofs 
of  his  learning,  and  particularly  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Alexandrian  philofophy.  In  his  Rxpojifio  Oraculorum  Magkorutn 
Zoroajiris,  **  Explanation  of  the  Magic  Oracles  of  Zoroader,"  he 
exhibits  twelve  fundamental  articles  of  the  Platonic  religion,  and 
gives  an  elegant  compendium  of  the  whole  Platonic  philofophy. 
Other  philofophical  writings  of  Pletho  are,  De  Virtutibus,  On  the 
Virtues;”  Tie  lTifferentiaTlatonic(£  et  Arijiotelicce  Philojhphice^  **  On  the 
Difference  between  the  Platonic  and  Aridotelian  philofophy Demon- 
Jirationes  naturales  de  Deo,  “ Natural  arguments  concerning  God.” 

A more  moderate  adherent  to  Plato,  who  maintained  his  fydem, 
without  defpifing  the  philofophy  of  Aridotle  or  trefpaffmg  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Chridianity,  was  BESSARIO^  a learned  bifhop  of  Nice, 
whom  the  emperor  Manuel  Palsologus,  about  the  year  one  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  forty,  appointed,  with  other  Greek  divines,  to 
treat  with  the  Latin  church  concerning  an  union.  Upon  his  return, 
he  was  nominated  by  the  emperor  to  the  patriarchate  of  Condan- 
tinople ; but  the  zeal  which  he  had  fhewn  to  reunite  the  Greek  and 

* Allatius  de  claris  Georg,  p.  741.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  x.  p.  740. 

**  Bullart  Acad.  Sc.  t.  1.  p.  g.  Fabr.  1.  c.  p.  401.  Trithetn.  0.459*  Dupin 
Nouv.  Bib.  £c.  t.  xii,  p,  122. 
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Latin  churches,  was  fo  difplealing  to  the  Greeks,  that  he  was  obliged, 
for  his  fafety,  to  return  into  Italy,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Conclave  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Many  fubfequent  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him.  He  died  at  Ravenna  in  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  feventy-two.  His  houfe  was  the  general  refort  of  men 
of  letters,  whether  Grecians  or  Latins ; and  he  allovv^ed  them  the 
Lree  ufe  of  his  large  and  valuable  library,  which  he  left,  by  will,  to 
the  Senate  of  Venice.  A friend  to  moderation,  he  made  ufe  of  all  his 
influence  and  authority  to  bring  the  violent  difputes  of  the  times  to 
an  amicable  termination.  He  wrote  a defence  of  the  Platonic 
fyftem  againfl;  George  Trebizond,  and  tranflated,  but  with  great  cb- 
fcurity,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  the  Metaphyfic  of  Anftotle,  and 
that  falfely  afcribed  to  Theophraftus. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Cofmo  di  Medici,  Marsilius  Ficinus% 
a Florentine,  born  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
was  educated  by  Pletho  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  tranflating  the 
writings,  and  reviving  the  philofophy,  of  Plato.  He  was  provided 
with  every  kind  of  inflrudlion  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  this  un- 
dertaking, and  applied  himfelf  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs  to  his 
fludies.  At  the  fame  time  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  converfation 
with  many  able  and  learned  men,  who  frequented  the  houfe  of  his 
patron,  for  the  moft  part  followers  of  Plato.  Notwithfcanding  this 
advantage,  it  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  his 
talk,  and  from  his  other  writings,  that  he  was  deficient  in  firength 
of  judgment,  and  correftnefs  of  tafte.  His  Latin  ftyle  wants  that 
richnefs  and  dignity,  which  are  requifite  in  a verfion  of  Plato.  Many 
proofs  may  be  found  in  his  writings  of  a degree  of  weak  fuperftition, 
wholly  inconfiftent  with  the  charadter  of  a philofopher.  He  was 
of  a timid  and  fervile  fpirit,  which  would  naturally  lead  him  to  ac- 
commodate his  verfion  to  the  judgment  of  his  patron.  And  he  en- 
tertained the  notion  which  prevailed  among  the  Chriftian  Fathers, 
that  the  dodlrine  of  Plato  was,  in  fome  fort,  of  divine  origin,  and 
might  be  fairly  conftrued  into  a perfedt  agreement  with  that  of 

* Praef.  in  Platonis  Verf.  Shelhorn.  Amcenitat.  Liter,  t.  i.  p.  18. 
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divine  revelation.  From  thefe  caufes,  Ficinus  is  very  far  from  ad- 
hering with  ftridlnefs  to  his  author’s  meaning;  in  many  inftances  he 
rather  expreffes  his  own  conceptions  than  thofe  of  Plato,  and  often 
gives  his  interpretation  a bias  towards  the  Alexandrian  or  Chriftian 
dodlrine,  for  whicli  he  had  no  fufficient  authority  in  the  original. 
On  the  whole,  Ficinus  was  rather  an  indullrious  than  a judicious 
tranflator,  and  his  verfion  of  Plato  Ihould  be  read  with  caution.  He 
died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

A fellow  labourer  with  Ficinus,  in  the  talk  of  editing  and  tranf- 
iating  the  writings  of  Plato  and  his  followers,  was  Joannfs  Picus, 
of  Mirandola%  born  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
three,  who,  for  his  fuccefs  in  reviving  the  Platonic  philofophy,  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  the  phoenix  of  his  age.  Before  he  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a knowledge  of 
fcience  and  of  languages,  that  he  went  to  Rome,  and  propofed  for 
difputation  nine  hundred  queftions  in  diale(5tics,  mathematics,  philo- 
fophy, and  theology,  which  he  alfo  hung  up  in  all  the  open  fchools 
in  Europe,  challenging  their  profelfors  to  public  difputation,  and 
promiling  to  defray  the  travelling  expences  of  any  one  who  would 
undertake  a journey  to  Rome  for  this  purpofe.  The  ilTue  of  the 
challenge  did  not  correfpond  with  the  expectations  of  this  ambitious 
youth;  he  became  an  objeCt  of  univerfal  jealoufy  and  envy,  and  was 
fufpeCted  of  magic,  and  charged  with  herefy.  A few  years  after- 
wards, probably  through  difappointment  and  mortification,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  folitude  and  devotion,  and  formed  a refolution  to  dif- 
t1%ute  all  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  to  travel,  bare-footed, 
through  the  world,  in  order  to  propagate  the  gofpei.  But  death  put 
an  end  to  this  extravagant  projeCt,  in  the  thirty  fecond  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a zealous  fupporter  of  Platonifm,  after  the  model  of 
the  Alexandrian  fchool;  but  not  without  blending  with  its  doClrinc 
a large  portion  of  Cabbaliftic  myftery,  and  confounding  with  both 
thefe  the  doCtrine  of  divine  revelation. 

Another  body  of  Greek  fcholars  were  at  this  time  advocates  for 

» Jo.  Moller.  Homonym,  p.  883.  Vit.  a J.  Fr.  Pico  in  Bates  Vet.  Selei2.  Po- 
litlan,  Mifc.  Cent.  i.  c.  100. 
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the  genuine  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  and  employed  their  time  and 
learning  in  editing  and  tranflating  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Before  the  revival  of  letters,  though  the  name  of  Ariftotle  was 
idolized,  his  writings  were,  as  we  have  feen,  read  only  in  imperfedl 
Latin  tranflations.  But  after  many  learned  Greeks  had  fettled  in 
Italy,  and  introduced  a tafte  for  Greek  literature,  his  works  were 
lludied  in  the  original  j and,  whilft  Plato’s  writings  were  tranflated 
and  commented  upon  by  many  learned  men,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medicean  family,  others,  under  the  dire<5tion  and  authority  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  rendered  the  fame  fervice  to  literature  with 
refped:  to  the  works  of  Ariftotle.  This  talk,  though  of  uncom- 
mon difficulty,  on  account  of  the  obfcurity  of  the  author,  and  the 
defective  ftate  of  the  manufcripts,  was  executed  with  tolerable  fuc- 
cefs.  Of  thofe  who  laboured  in  this  undertaking,  the  principal  were 
Theodore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  Georgius  Scholarius. 

Theodore  Gaza®,  a native  of  Theflalonica,  came  over  into  Italy 
under  the  protection  of  the  Cardinal  Beftarion,  and  Cofmo  di  Me- 
dici, and  applied  himfelf  fo  diligently  and  fuccefsfully  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  under  ViClorinus,  that,  according  to  Jovius,  it  was 
not  ealy  to  fay,  whether  he  tranflated  more  correCtly  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  or  from  Greek  into  Latin.  He  particularly  admired  and 
imitated  the  ftyle  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  Through  the  bounty  of  his 
patron,  he  lived  for  feveral  years  in  plenty j but,  for  want  of  oecono- 
my,  he  involved  himfelf  in  debt,  and  was  reduced  to  poverty.  To 
extricate  himfelf  from  thefe  difficulties,  he  fet  about  a tranflation 
of  Ariftotle,  “ On  the  Hiftory  of  Animals,”  and,  when  he  had 
finiflied  the  work,  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Sextus  IV.  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving from  his  Holinefs  a liberal  recompence.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, only  made  him  a fmall  prefent;  upon  which  Gaza,  through 
vexation  and  refentment,  immediately  went  and  threw  the  money 
into  the  Tiber.  From  that  time  he  withdrew  from  Rome,  and 
paflfed  his  days  in  Calabria,  till  difappointment  preyed  upon  his  con- 
ftitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  four  hundred  and  feventy-eight. 

• Jov.  Elog.  c.  2$.  Trithem.  c.  848.  Volater,  Anthr.  L xxi.  p.  775. 
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Georgius  Trapezuntius,  or  George  of  Trebizond  % 
born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  came 
into  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Florence,  held  for 
the  purpofe  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  taught 
rhetoric  and  philofophy,  firft  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  honoured  him  with  his  particular  friendfhip. 
He  defended  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  againfi:  the  Platonifis  with 
great  vehemence  and  acrimony;  nor  did  even  his  fellow-labourers 
in  the  talk  of  tranflating  Ariftotle  efcape  the  effedls  of  his  haughti- 
nefs  and  ill  temper.  A violent  quarrel  arofe  between  him  and  Gaza, 
in  their  joint  undertaking  of  tranflating  Ariftotle  **  On  Animals;” 
each  claiming  to  himfelf  the  exclufive  merit  of  having  overcome  the 
difficulties' v/hich  arofe  from  the  great  number  of  names  of  animals, 
which  are  found  in  that  work.  He  wrote,  **  A Comparifon  of  Ariftotle 
and  Plato,”  full  of  bitter  invecftive.  He  tranflated  Plato’s  dialogue 
Z«(?gzi5«/,and  Ariftotle’s  tv&2iti{ede  Animalibusyhnt  he  muft  not  be  allowed 
the  credit  either  of  accuracy  or  fidelity.  He  frequently  violated  the 
duty  of  a tranflator  by  unpardonable  variations,  omiffions,  or  addi- 
tions. Trapezuntius  died  in  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-i 
four. 

Georgius  Scholarius a learned  Greek,  ftudied  letters,  philo- 
fophy, theology,  and  jurifprudence  in  his  native  city,  Conftanti- 
nople.  In  the  council  of  Florence,  he  oppofed  the  union  of  the 
Eaftern  and  Weftern  churches,  and  hereby  difpleafed  the  Emperor. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  retired  into  a monaftery  near  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  took  the  name  of  Gennadius.  At  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  he  fled  into  Italy,  and  fpent  his  laft  days  in  the  monaftery 
of  John  Baptift,  at  Monaco,  where  he  died,  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty-four.  He  wrote  an  introdudlion  to 
Porphyry  on  Univerfals,  and  a Commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Arif- 
totle, and  on  the  book  de  Interpretatione, 

» Jov.  c.  25.  Allat.  de  Georg.  § 50.  Niceron.  Mem.  t.  xiv.  p.  322.  Wharton 
App.  Cave,  p.  97. 

**  Allat.  1.  c.  p.  760.  T.  Smith.  Mifc.  p.  4.  Renaudot,  DifT.  de  Vit.  et  Op. 
Gennadii.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  x.  p.  343. 
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Between  thefe  two  bodies  of  pbilofophers,  thofe  on  the  one  part 
who  followed  Plato,  and  thofe  who  on  the  other  followed  Ariftotle, 
a difpute  arofe  concerning  the  merit  and  authority  of  their  refpedtive 
mafters,  which  was  carried  to  a moft  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
height.  It  was  begun  by  Pletho,  whofe  veneration  for  Plato  led 
him  to  oppofe  with  great  violence  the  unrivalled  dominion,  which 
Ariftotle  had  for  ages  poffefled  in  the  fchools.  Georgius  Scholarius 
took  up  the  pen  fo  zealoufly  in  defence  of  Ariftotle,  that  he  main- 
tained, after  Marcus  Eugenius,  bifhop  of  Ephefus,  that  the  opinions 
of  Ariftotle  are  confonant  to  the  trueft  and  beft  dodrines  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  and  are  even  more  true-,  and  that  the  tenets  of 
Plato  differ  from  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  and  are  therefore  falfe,  George 
of  Trebizond  fupported  Scholarius  with  extreme  virulence  of  tem- 
per, and  rudenefs  of  language.  On  the  other  fide,  Pletho  was  ably 
and  ftrenuoufly  feconded  by  Gaza.  Other  combatants  of  inferior 
note  engaged  in  the  conteft  j but  the  difpute  produced  no  better 
effedt,  than  that  of  expofing  the  contending  parties  to  ridicule  and, 
therefore,  only  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  example  of  the 
power  of  prejudice  to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  inflame  the 
paflions,  of  men  * 

* DiiT.  Boivin.  Mem.  4e  I’ Acad,  des  Infcrip.  t.  ii.  p.  775.  Heuman.  A<Si.  Phil. 
V.  ii.  p.  537- 

* Vidend.  Paul.  Jov.  Elog.  Wharton  ad  Cave.  Oudln  de  Scrip.  Eccl.  Fabrrc.^ 
Bibl.  Gr.  Fabric.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  Reufner  in  Iconibus  Lit.  Clar.  Vir.  Gundling^ 
Hift.  Erud.  Wadding.  Ann.  Ord.  Men.  Soleri  Ada  S.  t.  v.  Dupin  Nouv.  Bibi. 
des  Aud.  Eccl.  t.xi.  Borrich.  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Chemise.  Nich.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hifp. 
Blount  Cenf.  cel.  And.  Bzovii  Annal.  Alf.  Horn.  Hift.  Phil.  1.  vi.  Niger  de  Script. 
Florent.  Pocciantius  de  Script.  Flor.  Niceron.  Memoires.  Papadopoli  Hift.  Gymn. 
Patav.  Trithemii  Cat.  S.  E.  Annal.  Hirfaug.  Theiflier  Eloges.  Ghilini  Theat. 
Vir.  Erud.  MorhofF.  Polyhiftor.  Huet,  dc  Claris  Interpret.  Adaqji  Vit.  Phil.  Mi- 
Meus  in  Aud.  Bayle, 
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CHAP.  IL 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REFORMATION  OF  RELIGION  UPON 
THE  STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

IF,  at  this  period,  philofophy  was  much  indebted  to  the  revivaLof 
letters,  it  was  not  lefs  benefited  by  the  Reformation  of  Religion. 
For,  no  fooner  did  the  friends  of  truth  and  virtue  apply  themfelves 
to  the  corredlion  of  religious  errors,  and  endeavour  to  free  mankind 
from  the  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  domination,  to  which  the  whole 
Weftern  world  had  for  many  ages  tamely  fubmitted,  than  Philofophyp 
which  had  been  loaded  with  the  fame  chains  with  Religion,  began  to 
lift  up  her  head,  and  to  breathe  a freer  air.  Determined  no  longer 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  human  authority,  but  to  exercife  their 
own  underftandings,  and  follow  their  own  judgments,  thefe  bold 
reformers  prolecuted  religious  and  philofophical  enquiries  with  an 
independent  fpirit,  which  foon  led  them  to  difcover  the  futility  and 
abfurdity  of  the  Scholaftic  method  of  philolbphifing,  and  enabled 
them  at  the  fame  time,  in  a great  meafure,  to  corredl  the  errors  of 
philofophy,  and  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  religion. 

The  ftudy  of  antient  languages  being  now  revived,  and  the  arts 
of  eloquence  and  criticifin  having  now  refumed  their  antient  ftation, 
the  reformers  were  foon  convinced,  that  ignorance  and  barbarifm 
had  been  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  dodtrine 
and  difcipline  in  the  church.  Hence,  whilfi:  thefe  honeft  and  zeal- 
ous friends  of  truth  ardently  longed  for  the  reformation  of  religion, 
they  were  earneftly  defirous  to  fee  philofophy  refiored  to  its  former 
purity  j and  their  bold  attempts  to  fubdue  religious  error  and  pre- 
judice indiredlly  contributed  to  the  corredtion  of  philofophy,  and 
the  advancement  of  learning 

* Seckendorf.  Hift,  Lutheran.  1.  i.  § 69*  Ep.  ad  Reuchlin.  p.  13,. 
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So  extenfively  powerful  was  the  operation  of  this  reforming  fpirit, 
that  it  diifufed  its  influence  beyond  the  reformers  themfelves,  to 
thofe  who  ftill  chofe  to  remain  within  the  verge  of  the  Romifh 
churcK.  Many  of  thefe  fecretly  approved  of  the  defign  in  which 
the  reformers  were  engaged;  but,  either  becaufe  they  were  diflatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  becaufe  they  were 
afraid  to  encounter  the  hazards  which  attended  the  undertaking, 
contented  themfelves  with  admiring  the  courage  of  the  reformers, 
and  lending  them  concealed  and  indired:  affiftance.  Perceiving  that 
the  Scholafbic  method  of  philofophifing  had  been  the  chief  caufe  of 
the  evils  which  had  arifen  in  the  church,  thefe  men,  feveral  of 
whom  were  eminently  diftinguiflied  for  genius  and  learning,  judici- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  corre<fl  religion,  by  firft  corredling  philofophy. 
Some  inveighed  ferioufly  againft  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  fcience 
and  learning,  and  painted,  in  ftrong  colours,  the  diftorted  features  of 
the  Scholaftic  philofophy,  and  the  mifehiefs  which  it  had  produced 
in  the  learned  world.  Others,  calling  in  the  aid  of  wit  and  fatire, 
held  up  its  deformities  to  public  ridicule.  Thefe  attacks  upon  the 
efliablifhed  inftitutions  and  practices  of  the  fchools,  raifed  a violent 
ferment  among  thofe  who  were  interefted  in  their  fupport,  and 
brought  upon  the  heads  of  their  opponents  a load  of  calumny,  re- 
proach, and  perfecution.  But  this  violence  ferved  no  other  purpofe, 
than  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  the  caufe  of  the  aflailants,  and  to 
bring  Scholaftic  philofophy  into  general  contempt.  The  interefts  of 
learning  and  religion  were  fo  much  indebted  to  thefe  Caftigators  of 
the  Scholaftics,  that  it  would  be  injuftice  to  their  memory,  not  to 
give  the  principal  of  them  a place  in  this  work  \ 

The  learning  and  ability  of  that  great  man,  Erasmus  ’’  of  Rotter- 
dam, and  the  fervices  which  he  rendered  to  learning  and  religion,  are 
well  known.  But  his  ferious  labours  having  been  chiefly  of  the  philo- 

* Conf.  Adam.  Vit.  Phil.  p.  336.  Thuan.  ad  Ann.  1547.  Teillier  Eloges,  t.  i. 
p.  7.  Blount.  Cenf.  p.  595.  Erafmi  Encom.  Moriae.  Epiftolae  Oblcurorum  Viro- 
rum. 

*>  Adami  Vit  p.  98.  Le  Ckre.  Bibl.  t vii.  p.  215.  Bayle.  Jortin’s  Life  of  Lraf- 
mus. 
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logical  kind,  he  appears  as  a philofopher  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
keen  obferver,  and  humorous  cenfor,  of  falfe  philofophy,  in  his  in- 
comparable treatife  intituled  **  The  Praife  of  Folly,”  and  in  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  His  penetrating  genius,  extenfive  reading, 
and  elegant  tafte,  gave  him  great  weight  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  added  much  efBcacy  to  his  ufeful  labours.  The  fevere  farcafms 
v/hich  he  call  upon  the  Scholaftics,  created  him  enemies,  and  fub- 
jedted  him  to  hardfhips  j but  he  never  ceafed  to  chaftife  folly,  and  to 
approve  himfelf  a true  friend  to  folid  learning  and  found  philofophy, 
Eraimus  was  born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
feven,  and  died  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-fix.  His 
numerous  works  were  publilhed  in  ten  volumes  folio,  at  Leyden, 
1706. 

The  footfteps  of  Erafinus  were  clofely  followed  by  Ludovicus 
VivES*,  a native  of  Valentia,  in  Spain,  who,  though  well  trained  in 
all  the  fubtleties  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  at  Paris,  had  the  good 
fenfe  to  difcover  its  futility,  and  diligently  applied  himfelf  to 
more  ufeful  ftudies.  At  Louvain,  he  undertook  the  office  of  a 
preceptor,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  in  cor- 
reeling  barbarifm,  chaftifing  the  corrupters  of  learning,  and  reviving 
a tafte  for  true  fcience  and  elegant  letters.  Erafmus,  with  whom  he 
lived  upon  the  footing  of  intimate  friendffiip,  fpeaking  of  Vives  when 
he  was  only  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  fays  ^ that  there  was  no  part  of 
philofophy  in  which  he  did  not  excel ; and  that  he  had  made  fucli 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  in  the  arts  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  that 
^he  fcarcely  knew  his  equal.  He  wrote  a commentary  upon  Auguf- 
tine’s  treatife  £)e  Civkate  Dei,  which  difcovers  an  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  antient  philofophy.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  to- 
whom  he  dedicated  this  work,  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  invited, 
the  author  to  his  court,  and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  daughter 
Mary.  Though  he  difcharged  his  office  with  great  fidelity,  yet  ia 
confequence  of  his  oppofition  to  the  king’s  divorce,  he  fell,  under  his 
difjjieafure  5 and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  to.- 

* Blount.  1.  c.  p.  519.  Tiefler  Elog.  t.  i.  266.  NIc.  Anton.  Bib.  Hifp.  N t.  i.. 
p.  log.  Coiomef.  Hifp.  Orient,  p.  223,  •*  Ep.  xix.  lOi. 
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Bruges,  where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  ftudy.  He 
died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-feven,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Thuanus,  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-one. 
With  Erafmus  and  Buddjeus,  he  formed  a triumvirate  of  literature, 
which  did  honour  to  the  age.  He  wrote  De  Prima  Philofophiay  “ On 
the  Firft  Philofophy;”  De  Explanatione  EJfentiarum,  “ On  the  Ex- 
planation of  Efiences  j”  De  Ceiifura  Ve?^iy  “ On  the  Tefi:  of  Truth 
De  Initiisy  SeBis,  et  Laudibus  Philofophicey  ‘‘  On  the  Origin,  Sedts,  and 
Praifes  of  Philofophy and  De  Corruptis  Artibus  et  Tdradendis  Dif- 
Aplinis'^y  “ On  the  Corruption  of  Science,  and  on  Education.”  Thefe 
writings,  of  which  the  two  laft  are  the  mofi;  valuable,  difcover  great 
strength  of  judgment,  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  philofophy,  much 
enlargement  of  conception,  uncommon  fagacity  in  detedting  the 
errors  of  antient  and  modern  philofophers,  particularly  of  Ariflotle  and 
his  followers,  and,  in  fine,  a mind  capable  of  attempting  things 
beyond  the  ftandard  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  all  this  he 
added  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  not  unworthy  of  the 
friend  of  Erafmus.  MorhofF’’  calls  the  writings  ofVives,  Golden 
Remains,  which  are  worthy  to  be  carefully  perufed  by  all  learned 
men. 

A third  fcourge  of  Scholaftic  barbarifm  was  James  Faber,  oF 
Le  Fevre  % a native  of  Picardy.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  but 
not  contented  with  the  learning  he  acquired  there,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  the  world,  to  converfe  with  the  learned. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  declared  open  war  againfi:  the  Scholaftic 
philofophy,  and  attempted  to  introduce  the  genuine  Ariftotelian 
philofophy,  and  to  dilTeminate  a tafte  for  mathematical  learning. 
Befides  theological  works,  he  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  dia- 
lectics, phyfics,  politics,  and  oeconomics  of  Ariflotle.  One  of  his 
contemporaries,  fpeaking  of  thefe  commentaries,  fays'",  “ Faber  has 
rendered  the  Peripatetic  doCtrine  fo  clear,  that  we  have  no  longer 

* Ed.  Lugd.  1551,  8°.  Polyhlft.  t.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  §34* 

® JoviuF.  c.  I2I.  Bayle.  Art.  Le  Fevre.  Blount,  p.  521* 

* Rhenan  Ep.  ad  Reuchlin,  p.  52. 
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any  occafion  for  Ammonius,  Simplicius,  or  Philoponus.”  Another 
fays  % “ Faber  was  the  firfl  among  the  French,  as  Cicero  among  the 
Romans,  who  united  philofophy  and  eloquence.”  The  boldnefs 
with  which  he  oppofed  the  corruption  of  philofophy  brought  upon 
him  a fufpicion  of  herefy,  and  the  perfecution  of  the  dodlors  of  the 
Sorbonne ; but  he  found  a fecure  afylum  in  the  court  of  Margaret 
Queen  of  Navarre,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years. 

About  the  fame  time  arofe  Marius  Nizolius”,  of  BrufTels,  a 
fevere  cafligator  of  barbarifm.  ITe  was  an  enthuiiallic  admirer  of 
the  purity  and  eloquence  of  the  ftyle  of  Tully;  and,  to  promote  a 
tafte  for  correft  and  elegant  literature,  he  wrote  his  ‘Thefaurus  Cicero- 
nianus,  “ Ciceronian  Treafury.”  By  a natural  adbciation,  he  ex- 
tended his  attachment  to  Cicero  from  his  language  to  his  philo- 
fophy ; and  maintained  a ftrenuous  conteft  in  favour  of  Cicero  with 
feveral  learned  men.  In  the  courfe  of  the  difpute  he  wrote  a treatife 
T)e  veris  Prmcipiis  et  vera  Ratione  Rhilofophandi'' ^ On  the  true  Prin- 
ciples and  Method  of  Philofophifmg,”  in  which  he  vehemently 
cenfured  the  followers  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  particularly  the  Scho- 
laftics,  chiefly  for  the  corruptions  they  had  introduced  into  the  Latin 
language. 

But  the  moft  direft  and  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  Scholaftic 
philofophy  was  made  by  the  Reformers.  Perceiving  that  the  human 
underflanding  was  clouded,  and  the  freedom  of  enquiry  reftrained, 
by  the  forms  of  the  fchools,  and  that  nothing  contributed  fomuch  to 
perpetuate  fuperftition  and  error  in  the  church,  as  falfe  philofophy, 
thefe  great  and  able  men  concluded,  that  the  difeafe  admitted  of  no 
palliative  j that,  in  order  to  produce  any  great  and  lafting  effed,  it 
was  not  fufficient  barely  to  lop  off  the  heads  of  the  tares  which  had 
fprung  up  in  the  church,  but  that  it  was  become  necelfary  to  tear 
them  up  by  the  roots.  They  therefore,  with  a degree  of  magnani- 
mity which  entitles  them  to  immortal  honour,  made  a bold  and  open 

* Wimpheling,  c.  15.  p.  236.  **  MorholF.  t.  i.  1.  i.  c.  25.  §26. 

Ed.  1553.  Leibnibz.  1670.  Ep.  Leibii.  t.  ii.  p.  63. 
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attack  at  once  upon  the  corruption  of  pliilofophy  and  theology ; lay- 
ing open  the  numerous  evils  which  the  Scholahic  mode  of  philofo- 
phiiing  had  introduced  into  religion ; flrewing  by  what  puerile  arts, 
and  with  how  much  injury  to  truth,  both  natural  and  divine,  it  had 
maintained  its  authority;  and  exhorting  young  men  to  leave  fuch 
faithlefs  guides,  and  give  themfelves  up  wholly  to  the  diredtion  of 
Reafon  and  Revelation. 

The  leader  in  this  arduous  and  meritorious  undertaking  was  the 
great  reformer  Martin  Luther  % born  at  Eiflaben,  in  Saxony,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three.  He  was 
early  initiated  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  but  foon  opened  his 
eyes  to  difcover  its  defeats.  During  his  relidence  at  Wittemburg,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  live  hundred  and  lixteen,  he  wrote  to  Jodocus, 
a zealous  Ariftotelian,  who  had  been  his  preceptor  in  the  univerfity 
at  Erford,  Eating  his  doubts  both  refpedling  the  dodlrines  of  Ariftotle 
and  of  Porphyry.  Jodocus  was  fo  much  offended  with  the  freedom 
of  his  remarks,  that,  upon  his  next  vilit  to  Erford,  he  refufed  to  fee 
him.  Luther,  far  trom  being  intimidated  by  this  mark  of  difplea- 
fure,  afterwards  wrote  him  a fecond  letter,  in  which  he  boldly  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  reform  the  church, 
without  entirely  aboliffing  the  canons  and  decretals,  and  with  them 
the  Scholaftic  theology,  philofophy,  and  logic,  and  inffituting  others 
in  their  Head  ■> 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Luther  had  ftudied  the  writings  of 
Auguffine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  others,  and  in  the 
difpute  concerning  univerfals,  attached  himfelf  to  the  party  of  the 
Nominalifts ; but  maturer  age  and  refledion  inftruded  him  to  treat 
the  whole  controverfy,  and  indeed  all  the  fubtleties  of  the  Scholaftics,. 
with  contempt.  This  was  probably  in  part  owing  to  his  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  antients,  but  chiefly  to  that  peculiar  ffrength 
and  ardor  of  mind,  which  led  him  eafily  to  difcover  the  weaknefs- 
and  abfurdity  of  the  prevailing  modes  of  reafoning  and  judging  upon 

^ Melan£thon.  Vit.  Luth.  ap.  Op.  L.  recuf.  cum  Ann.  Heumann.  Getting.  1741.  410= 
Seckendorf.  Hift.  Lutheran,  p.  103.  121.  Fabric.  Centifol.  Luth.  p.  i.  p.  367. 
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theological  and  philofophical  fubjecfls,  and  to  obferve,  v/ith  regret 
and  indignation,  the  fatal  effecfcs  of  corrupt  philofophy  united  with 
ecclehaftical  tyranny.  He  faw  much  reafon  to  confider  the  Scho- 
laftic  philofophy  as  the  foundation  of  the  principal  errors  v/hich  had 
been  introduced  into  theology,  and  the.  chief  fupport  of  that  op- 
preffive  dominion  which  the  fee  of  Rome  exercifed  over  the  con- 
fciences  of  men ; and  he  regarded  the  logical  and  metaphyfical  parts 
of  Ariflotle  as  the  immediate  grounds  of  thofe  difputes,  which  had 
given  rife  to  the  fadlions  of  the  Thomifts,  Scotifls,  Occamifts,  and 
others.  He  therefore  rejected  both  the  Scholaftic  and  Ariflotelian 
philofophy,  as  not  only  irreconcileable  with  the  Chriftian  fyftem, 
but  the  caufe  of  endlefs  controverfies  in  the  Chrilfian  church.  In 
various  parts  of  his  writings  he  exprelfes  great  contempt  for  Ariftotle 
and  his  followers.  He  alTerts,  that  the  fludy  of  Ariftotle  was  wholly 
ufelefs,  not  only  in  theology  and  facred  learning,  but  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy \ “ What  doth  it  contribute,”  fays  he,  “ towards  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  to  be  perpetually  trifling  and  cavilling,  in  language 
conceived  and  prefer ibed  by  Ariftotle,  concerning  matter,  forni,  mo- 
tion, and  time.”  And  again  ^ “ I am  perfuaded  that  neither  Tho- 
mas, nor  all  the  Thomifts  together,  ever  underflood  a Angle  chapter 
of  Ariflotle.”  On  fome  occafions,  perhaps,  the  heat  of  controverfy 
might  lead  Luther  to  make  ufe  of  language  too  contemptuous  and 
indignant,  in  fpeaking  of  Ariftotle  and  his  writings.  His  indigna- 
tion, however,  was  chiefly  diredled  againft  that  falfe  philofophy 
which  had  been  built  upon  his  dodlrine,  ill  underftood ; and  his 
great  objedl  was  to  free  the  world  from  the  yoke  of  authority  in  phi- 
lofophy and  religion.  It  is  fufficiently  manifeft  from  the  life  and 
writings  of  Luther,  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  found  philofophy. 

Melancfthon,  though  he  diftered  in  judgment,  on  many  topics, 
from  Luther,  and  though  he  fo  far  efpoufed  the  doeftrine  of  Ariftotle 
as  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  pure  Peripatetic  philofophy  in  the 
fchools  (on  which  account  we  fhall  afterwards  give  him  a place 

* Declarationes  ad  Heidelbergenfes  apud  Werenfdoif.  DilT.  de  Progreflu  emendatas 
per  Luth.  Relig.  p.  20.  **  T.  i.  Ep.  45. 
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among  the  Peripatetics  of  this  period)  neverthelefs  perfedtly  agreed 
with  the  Father  of  the  Reformation  in  his  judgment  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  effedls  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy.  in  his 
writings,  we  find  him  frequently  complaining  of  the  mifchiefs, 
which  thefe  fubtle  fpeculations  had  occafioned  “ : “ Ever  fince  this 
method  of  philofophifing  has  been  introduced,  antient  learning  has 
been  defpifed,  mathematics  deferred,  and  facred  fiudies  more  negli- 
gently cultivated.  Among  the  variety  of  opinions  which  prevail  in  the 
different  Scholaftic  factions,  you  will  fcarcely  find  one  that  is  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf.  Truth  is  every  v/here  confounded  with  error, 
and  every  dodtor  is  more  concerned  to  gather  crowds  by  his  noify 
difputations,  than  to  difcover  and  eftablifh  found  philofophy.  In 
the  mean  time  dillentions  every  where  arife  ; enmities  are  cherifhed ; 
lancour  fupplies  the  place  of  that  candid  fpirit  which  ought  ever  to 
accompany  learning ; and  the  antient  union  between  the  Mufes  and 
Graces  is  dilfolved.”  Many  other  followers  of  Luther,  and  friends  of 
the  reformation,  oppofed  the  Scholaftic  mode  of  philofophifing,  and 
exerted  themfelves  to  introduce  a fpirit  of  liberal  enquiry. 

The  cultivation  of  polite  learning,  which  had  revived  in  Italy,  and 
was  now  fpread  ftill  -further,  promoted  the  fame  good  defign. 
Though  few  of  thofe  v/ho  engaged  in  critical  ftudies  addidted  them- 
felves to  any  particular  fedt  of  philofophy,  they  ferved  the  caufe  of 
fcience,  as  well  as  of  literature,  by  editing  and  interpreting  the  phi- 
lofophical  writings  of  the  antients.  In  the  fixteenth  century, 
James  Sadolet'’,  a great  admirer  of  Ciceronian  eloquence, 
wrote  an  elegant  treatife  De  Laudibus  Philojophice,  “ On  the 
Praifes  of  Philofophy f’  Hieronymus  Fracastorius  ' ftudied 
nature,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and  aftrono- 
my;  Camerarius‘‘  edited,  with  valuable  notes,  many  antient 
Greek  authors,  and  among  the  reft,  Archytas  De  Decern  Pt'cedi- 
camentlsy  “ On  the  Ten  Predicaments,”  Nicomachus  De  Tbeo- 
logia  Arithmetical  On  Arithmetical  Theology,”  and  AriftotleT 
Ethics  j Gryneeus  % whofe  tranflations  from  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and 

* De  Stud,  corrigend.  t.  i.  p.  489.  Conf.  Orat,  adv.  Rhadin.  t.  iii.  p.  38. 

••  Blount,  p,  573.  Teifler,  t.  i.  29.  ' Thuan.  ap.  Adam.  Vit.  Med.  p.  77. 

^ Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.493»  • Adami,  p.  118. 
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Plutarch,  ranked  him  among  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  of 
whom  Erafmus  fpeaks  % as  a man  who  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Grecian  and  Latin  tongues,  and  an  extenfive  acquaintance 
with  philofophical  and  mathematical  fcience,  united  an  uncommon 
fliare  of  modefty.  Through  the  aid  of  fuch  men  as  thefe,  with 
which  the  age  abounded,  philofophy,  as  well  as  literature,  revived. 

In  this  manner,  and  from  thefe  caufes,  it  happened,  that  the  re- 
formation of  religion  was  accompanied  with  the  correflion  and 
enlargement  of  philofophy;  fo  that  from  this  time  to  the  prefent, 
the  ftudy  of  fcience  in  all  its  branches  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  induftry  and  fuccefs,  and  it  may  be  truly  alTerted,  that  lince 
the  commencement  of  the  fixteenth  century,  more  has  been  done 
towards  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  than  was  done  in  all  the 
preceding  ages  of  the  world 

® L.  xxvi.  ep.  39. 

* Vidend.  DlfT.  de  Relig.  Erafini,  Hamb.  1717.  Warton  ad  Cave.  Chaflanasi 
Catal.  Glor.  Mundi.  1.  x.  p.  204.  Beyfchlagius  Syll.  li.  opufc.  p.  263.  Rexinger.  et 
Edzard.  Diff.  de  Lutheri  Ref..  Hamb.  1717.  Wucherer.  de  Licreni.  Phyf.  a Reform. 
Temp.  Jen.  1717.  Lehman,  de  Utilltate  Moral!  Difcip.  Ref.  lb.  Stockii  de  bon. 
Lit.  renov.  poft  Ref.  ib.  Elfwich  de  Fort.  Ariib  in  Ac.  Prot.  Halbauer.  DilT.  de  Luth. 
polit.  Lit,  Werenfdorf  de  Prog,  emend.  ReL.  Crenius  de  Sing.  Script.  Struvii 
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SECT.  I. 

OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

WITH  what  affiduity  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  was  oppofed, 
with  what  clearnefs  its  futility  and  pernicious  tendency  were 
laid  open,  from  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  completion  of 
the  reformation  in  the  hxteenth  century,  we  have  already  feen.  And 
how  fuccefsful  thefe  attempts  were,  with  men  of  found  underflandings 
and  honed;  minds,  who  preferred  truth  to  every  other  conlideration, 
the  whole  hiftory  of  the  revival  and  improvement  of  philofophy  will 
fhew.  But,  lince  nothing  in  human  affairs  is  brought  to  perfeition 
at  once,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  fome  predilection  for  Scholaftic  fub- 
tleties  itill  remained.  In  the  midft;  of  the  general  fpirit  of  reforma- 
tion and  improvement  which  diflinguiftied  this  period,  there  were 
not  wanting  men,  who,  from  their  zealous  attachment  to  antient 
fyflems,  and  the  ecclefiaflical  hierarchy,  judged  it  inexpedient  to  dif- 
mifs  an  ally,  to  which  they  had  been  fo  much  indebted.  In  order 
therefore  to  retain  this  Palladium  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  advo- 
cates for  eftabliftied  forms  pleaded,  that  the  evils  fo  violently  com- 
plained of,  had  originated,  not  from  the  Scholaftic  method  of  philo- 
fophifing,  but  from  the  abufe  of  it  j and  that  nothing  more  was 
4 neceffary 
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iiecefTary  to  render  this  pliilofophy  a ufeful  auxiliary  to  religion, 
than  to  chaftife  its  fubtleties,  and  moderate  the  fpirit  of  vain  curio- 
fity,  and  idle  difputation,  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Ichools* 
Under  this  futile  pretence,  the  friends  of  the  RomiQa  hierarchy  re- 
tained in  their  hands  an  inftrument,  which  bad  been  found  fo  ufeful 
in  eftabiifliing  and  perpetuating  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  fuper- 
fcition.  Hence,  whilft  a better  method  of  philofophiling  was  every 
where  elfe  adopted,  the  Scholaftic  philofophy,  fomewhat corrected  by 
the  introdudion  of  Ariflotle’s  logic  and  metaphyhcs,  was  ftill  ftudied 
and  profelTed  in  the  colleges  and  monafleries  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Even  into  thefe  fchools  indeed  fome  rays  of  light 
penetrated.  A few  men  of  fuperior  genius,  and  a more  liberal  fpirit, 
even  this  unfavourable  foil  produced,  who  faw  the  weaknefs  of 
the  pleas  upon  which  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  was  retained,  and 
Vv^ho  ventured,  though  with  little  fuccefs,  to  recommend  falutary 
innovations. 

Toletus%  of  Cordova,  a Jefuit,  who  flouriflied  about  the  middle 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  the 
perfpicuity  of  his  writings,  philofophifed  after  the  genuine  manner 
of  the  Peripatetic  fchooL  Ricciolus  an  Italian  Jefuit,  who,  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  taught  at  Bologna  and  at  Parma,  iludied 
with  great  fuccefs  the  fciences  of  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 
Caramuel  de  Lobkowitz',  a native  of  Madrid,  born  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fix,  obtained  a great  name  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  learning,  and  for  a furprifing  fertility  of  genius- 
He  pretended  to  introduce  wonderful  improvements  into  every 
branch  of  fcience but  the  luxuriancy  of  his  imagination  obflrudled 
the  growth  of  the  fubftantial  fruits  of  found  judgment,  and  his  volu- 
minous writings,  notwithftanding  all  their  originality,  were  foon. 
forgotten.  Honor atus  Fabers,  born  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  twenty-fix,  and  profelTor  of  mathematics  and  philofophy  at 
Lyons,  wrote  upon  philofophy,  logic,  and  phyfics.  He  implicitly 

=*  Pinacothec.  i.  p.  136.  ^ Bibl.  Soc.  Jef.  p.  416. 

® N,  Anton.  Bib..Hifp.  n,  t.  i.  **  Bib!.  Soc.  Jcf.  p.  3500- 
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followed  neither  the  Scholaflics  nor  the  Ariftotelians,  but  borrowed 
light  from  modern  philofophers,  particularly  the  Cartefians.  His 
innovations,  hov/ever,  brought  him  under  a ftrong  fufpicion  oflierefy, 
and  produced  little  elfed;. 

The  generality  of  the  Romifli  clergy  ftill  retained  fo  much  of  the 
Scholaflic  fpirit,  that  inflead  of  promoting,  they  only  retarded  the 
progrefs  of  true  philofophy.  It  would  therefore  be  a tedious  and 
fruitlefs  taflc  to  detail  their  hiftory..  Their  writings  chiefly  connfl: 
of  fyflems  of  philofophy,  furnmaries  of  logic,  thefes  upon  Scholaflic 
topics,  and  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Ariflotle  and  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The  bigotted  attachment  to  antient  fyflems,  which  has'prevailed  in 
the  Romifli  church  with  refpedl  to  religion,  has  always  extended 
itfelf  to  philofophy,  and  has  given  a permanent  eflablifliment  to  the 
Scholaflic  method  of  philofophifing,  which  all  the  wifdom  of  mo- 
dern times  has  not  been  able  to  overturn.  It  is,  however,  a happy 
omen  of  the  entire  exorcifm  of  the  daemons  which  have  fo  long 
haunted  the  fchools,  that  in  many  univerfities  a better  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  plan  of  inflrudlion  has  been  adopted,  which  has  in  a great 
meafure  precluded  the  idle  dreams  of  dialectic  fubtlety.  In  an  age 
in  which  a rational  plan  of  philofophifing  was  generally  followed ; 
in  which  vague  conceptions,  unmeaning  terms,  and  uncertain  prin- 
ciples were  commonly  exploded;  in  which  the  accurate  method  of 
mathematical  reafoning  was  applied  with  fuccefs  to  other  fciences ; 
in  which  experimental  philofophy  was  every  where  fludiedand  encou- 
raged; and  in  which  the  corredl  ufe  of  language  was  an  objedl 
of  attention,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  the  empty  fhadow 
of  abflraftion  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  philofophical  world, 
to  make  room  for  more  fubftantial  and  profitable  fludies. 

* Vidend.  Melchior.  Camus.  L.  Theol.  1.  viii.  ix.  Praef.  ad  Mabillon.  de  Stud.  Mo- 
naft.  Le  Cerf  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  de  la  Cong,  de  S.  Maur.  N.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hifp.  N. 
Jac.  Echard.  de  Sc.  Domin.  Wadding  Annal.  Ord.  Min.  Carol,  de  Vifh.  Bibl.  Scrip. 
Ord.  Cifterc.  F.  Rothfifher.  Ep.  ad  Cardin.  Le'ttres  Provinciales  de  Montalte.  Va- 
vafor  Op.  p.  240. 
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SECT.  2. 

OF  THE  REVITAL  OF  THE  GENUINE  ARISTOTELIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,, 
the  Scholaftic  philofophy  began  to  fall  into  general  contempt, 
Ariftotle  ftill  retained,  in  a great  degree,  his  authority.  It  required 
more  enlargement  of  thought  than  the  age  afforded  to  difcard  at 
once  a fyflem  of  philofophy,  which  had  been  received  with  almofl 
univerfal  approbation,  and  been  fupported  by  the  united  labours  of 
the  learned  for  fo  many  centuries ; nor  was  it  merely  the  power  of 
prefcription  which  eflabliflied  the  dominion  of  Ariflotle,  feveral  other 
caufes  concurred  to  produce  this  effecft. 

The  partizans  of  the  Platonic  fyflem,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Medicean  family,  for  a long  time  maintained  their  ground  again  ft. 
the  Ariflotelians,  declining  with  the  fortunes  of  their  patrons,  the 
advocates  for  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  proportionally  increafed,  and,, 
after  a violent  flruggle,  eflablifhed  a viftory.  It  greatly  contributed 
towards  this  iffue,  that  men  began  at  this  time  to  extend  their  enqui- 
ries beyond  the  region  of  metaphyfics  and  theology,  into  the  fubjefts 
of  natural  hiflory  and  philofophy.  Finding  little  affiflance  in  their 
refearches  into  nature  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  they  had  recourfe  to 
the  Stagyrite,  who  was  at  this  time  univerfally  allowed  to  be  tlie 
befl  guide  in  the  fludy  of  phyfics.  And,  though  in  his  treatifes 
upon  this  branch  of  fcience  they  met  with  much  obfcurity,  and  many 
difficulties,  the  perfuafion  that  they  were  a rich  mine  of  knowledge, 
which  would  amply  repay  the  labour  bellowed  upon  it,  induced 
them  to  fpare  no  pains  to  come  at  his  true  meaning. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  continued  to  be  zealoufly  maintained,  on  account  of  the 
VoL.  II.  3 I affiflance 
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affiftance  which  its  dialedics  afforded  them  in  the  defence  of  the 
eftablifhed  fyftein  ; and  becaufe  many  of  the  dodtrines  of  this  fyftem 
coincided  with  thofe  of  the  fchool  of  Ariftotle. 

The  deference  which  had  been  long  paid  to  the  decifions  of 
Ariflotle,  even  whilft  his  works  were  only  read  in  very  imperfedl 
tranflations,  induced  the  firfl;  reflorers  of  learning  to  make  his 
writings  a principal  objedl  of  their  attention,  and  to  reft  much  of 
their  reputation,  as  editors,  tranflators,  and  commentators,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  executed  this  part  of  their  office.  And  the 
brevity  and  obfcurity  of  Ariftotle’s  ftyle,  his  frequent  reference  to 
preceding  writers,  and  the  injuries  which  his  works  had  fuftained 
from  time,  and  from  the  ignorance,  negligence,  or  difhonefty  of  tran- 
fcribers,  furniffied  thofe  who  were  defirous  of  diftinguifhing  them- 
felves  as  philologifts,  with  an  ample  held  for  the  difplay  of  learning 
and  ingenuity.  The  firft  race  of  critics  upon  Ariftotle,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  the  invention  of  printing,  employed  themfelves 
in  verbal  rather  than  philofophical  criticifm,  and  took  more  pains 
to  fix  the  true  reading,  and  explain  the  grammatical  conftrudtion  of 
their  author,  than  to  inveftigate  or  illuftrate  his  philofophical 
tenets.  But  it  was  foon  found  that  a knowledge  of  philofophy,  as 
well  as  an  attention  to  the  rules  of  criticifm,  was  neceffary  in  writing 
notes  upon  Ariftotle ; and  the  fecond  race  of  commentators,  from 
Pomponatius  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  were 
chiefly  employed  in  afcertaining  and  reftoring  the  true  Ariftotelian 
philofophy. 

Even  among  the  reformers,  though  Luther  was  a profelTed  enemy 
to  Ariftotle,  his  philofophy  had  many  admirers.  Melandthon,  as  we 
fhall  afterwards  fee,  approved  of  and  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  his 
dialectics  and  metaphyfics,  as  a ufeful  exercife  of  the  underftanding, 
and  only  objected  to  the  mifapplication  of  them  in  theological 
queftions.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a man  of  fuch  fuperior  abilities, 
and  in  every  other  refpedt  of  fo  independent  a fpirit,  ftiould  addidl 
himfelf  to  any  fedt,  and  chufe  rather  to  be  an  interpreter  of  Ariftotle, 
than  to  follow  the  courfe  of  his  own  ideas,  and  philofophife  for 
himfelf.  The  confequence  was,  that  Ariftotle,  who,  in  the  zeal  of 
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reformation,,  had  been  driven  out  of  the  church,  was  again  fuffered 
to  fteal  in  ;;  and  that,  after  the  thorns  which  Scholaftic  philofophy 
and  fubtlety  had  planted  were  extirpated,  the  ground  was  again  en- 
cumbered with  barren  weeds.  This  was  the  only  reafon  why, 
among  Proteftants,  to  whom  the  authority  of  Ariflotle  could  be  of 
little  ufe,  and  who  ought  to  have  exercifed  the  fame  freedom  of 
thinking  in  philofophy  as  in  religion,  the  doctrine  of  Ariflotle 
prevailed  even  till  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  and  Des  Cartes. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  undertaking  to  enumerate  all  the  learned 
men,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  attached  them- 
felves  to  the  Ariflotelian  fyflem.  We  fhall  feledla  few  of  the  more 
celebrated  names. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  Nicholas  Leonicus  Tho- 
M-®us%,  a Venetian,  born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-feven,  feems  to  have  been  among  the  firfl  who  attempted 
to  reftore  the  genuine  Ariflotelian  philofophy.  His  preceptor  in 
Grecian  learning,  and  other  branches  of  literature,  was  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,  of  Florence.  He  derived  his  knowledge  both  of  the 
Platonic  and  Ariflotelian  philofophy  from  their  purefl  fountains; 
and  preferring  the  latter,  opened  a Peripatetic  fchool  in  Padua, 
and  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariflotle’s  phyfics.  Erafmus  fpeaks 
of  him  as  an  excellent  philofopher,  a profound  fcholar,  and  a good 
man.  He  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  t\^■enty- 
one. 

At  this  period  flourifhed  Pompon  attus of  Mantua,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  lixty-two,  and  died 
in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  He  taught  the 
do6lrines  of  Ariflotle  and  Averroes  in  the  fchools  of  Padua  and  Bo- 
logna. Though  much  addisfled  to  fuperflition  and  fanaticifm,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  for  judicial  aflrology,  as  appears  from  liis  book 

^ Jovlus,  1.  c.  c.  gi.  Fabr.  Bib.  L.  M.  t.  iv.  p.  788.  Patricii  Difq,  Perip.  1.  iii. 
p.  149.  BayJe.  In  Ciceroniano. 

* Jovius,  I.  c.  c.  71.  Niceron.  Memoiresj  t.  xxy.  Bayle.  J.  Olearius  de  Pompo- 
natio.  Jense,  1709, 
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De  Incant atio?iibus,  “ On  Enchan^tments,”  he  had  an  underflanding 
capable  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  in 
the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  followed  the  commentaries  of  Aphro- 
difeus.  His  writings,  though  barbarous  and  inelegant  in  ftyle, 
difcover  great  acutenefs  and  fubtlety  of  thought.  He  publicly 
taught  the  natural  mortality  of  the  foul,  and  maintained  that  the 
Avhole  proof  of  a future  exiflence  depends  upon  revelation.  His 
dodirine  upon  this  fubjed  became  fo  popular,  that  pope  Leo  X. 
thought  it  neceffary  to  iffue  a bull  to  fupprefs  it.  His  book  De 
Immor  talk  ate  A7ii}nce,  “ On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  was  pub- 
licly burnt  at  Venice,  and  it  was  only  through  the  interefl;  of 
cardinal  Bembo,  that  the  author  efcaped'  the  flames.  He  alfo 
wrote  a treatife  “ On  Fate  and  Free-will.”  Notwithflanding  all 
his  pretended  reverence  for  the  dodrines  of  the  church,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  Pomponatius  had  more  refped  for  the  authority 
of  Ariflotle,  than  for  that  of  Jefus  Chriflk 

Pomponatius  had  many  followers  of  great  celebrity ; among 
whom  were,  Simon  Porta'’,  a Neapolitan,  who  wrote  a treatife 
upon  the  Peripatetic  fyflem,  De  renm  Naturalium  Principiisj  “ On 
the  Principles  of  Nature  f ’ and  another  De  Anhna  et  Mente  Hu^ 
fjiana,  On  the  Fluman  Soul  and  Mind,”  in  which  he  followed 
the  dodrine  of  his  mafler ; Julius  C^sar  Scaliger  % a cele- 
brated philologifl ; and  Lazarus  Bonamicus  who  rivalled  Eraf- 
mus  in  elegant  Latinity.  Van  ini  the  Atheift,  who  wrote  two 
treatifes,  De  Natura  Regina  Deaque  Mortalium,  “ On  Nature,  the 
Queen  and  Goddefs  of  Mortals ; and  Amphitheatrum  “ The  Am- 
phitheatre,” is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  his  pupil ; but  this  is 
impoffible,  for  Pomponatius  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  Vanini  was  not  born  till  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-fix. 

“ Reimann.  Hift.  Ath.  f.  iii.  c.  4.  § 8. 

Thuan.  1.  xiii.  p.  276.  Teifler.  Elog.  t.  i.  p.  197* 

® Epift.  90,  ^ Tiefler.  p.  126. 
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Pomponatius  found  an  able  opponent  in  Augustine  Niphus% 
a native  of  Calabria,  who,  like  many  other  learned  men  of  this  age, 
pradiifed  medicine,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  taught  philofophy. 
He  wrote  his  treatife  De  hn7nortalitate  Animc^y  “ On  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,”  by  order  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  which  he  undertook  to 
prove  that  this  doctrine  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy.  Niphus,  like  many  other  learned  men  of 
this  period,  aifedled  in  his  writings  a grofs  kind  of  wit,  which  was 
not  very  confiftent  either  with  the  dignity  of  philofophy,  or  with 
purity  of  morals : an  unqueftionable  proof  of  great  corruption  of 
principle,  as  well  as  depravity  of  tafte. 

Majoragius,  of  Milan  j Sepulveda,  of  Cordova;  Peter 
Victor,  of  Florence ; Zabarell  a,  of  Padua ; Strozza,  of  Flo- 
rence; with  many  others,  whofe  names  are  preferved  in  the  literary 
hiftories  of  thefe  times,  are  chiefly  known  as  commentators  upon 
Ariftotle  i’.  CaiSALPInus%  an  Italian,  born  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  five  -hundred  and  nine,  was  an  eminent  phyfician,  who  made 
a confiderable  progrefs  in  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  afterwards  completed  by  Harvey.  He  wrote  ^lejlioncs  Peri- 
pateticce^y  “ Peripatetic  Queftions.”  He  adopted  opinions  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  were  afterwards  held  by  Spinoza.  C^sar  Cre- 
MONiNUS*,  of  Modena,  born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  was  a zealous  follower  of  Ariftotle,  and  privately  main- 
tained opinions  contrary  to  the  Chrifiiian  faith. 

Among  the  Proteftants,  efpecially  in  Germany,  philofophy  was 
at  this  period  diligently  ftudied ; and  in  their  public  fchools  we  find 
many  learned  men,  who,  as  far  as  their  fuperior  reverence  for  Jefus 
Chrifl:  would  permit,  were  followers  of  Ariflotle.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reformation  indeed,  both  the  Scholafiic  philo- 

® Niceron.  Mem.  t.  xviii.  Bayle. 

i>  Conf.  Tieffer.  N.  Anton.  Imp.  Muf.  Hift.  Huet.  de  clar.  Interp.  Bayle.  Eurithr. 
Pinacoth. 

' Vit.  Seledl.  Uratifl.  1711.  Ep.  Richter,  p.  23. 

Ed.  Franckf.  1597. 

« Imp.  Muf.  p.  173.  CrafT.  Elog.  t.  ii.  p.  124.  Bayle, 
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fophy,  and  the  dogmas  of  Ariftotle,  were  rejedled  with  great  indig- 
nation, particularly,  as  we  have  feen,  by  Martin  Luther.  But 
afterwards,  when  men  of  the  founded:  judgment  and  bed:  erudition 
perceived  the  value  of  philofophy  as  a guard  againd:  fanaticifm,  much 
pains  was  taken  to  promote  learning,  and  encourage  a love  of 
fcience  \ 

The  fird:  place  in  this  clafs  of  reformers  is  unquedionably  due  to 
Philip  Melanchthon'’,  who  was  born  at  Bretten,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-feven. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  foon 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  excellent  abilities,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  friendfhip 
of  many  learned  men.  Before  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  iludied 
the  Greek  language  with  fuch  attention  that  he  wrote  rudiments  of 
that  language,  which  were  afterwards  publifhed.  From  Heidelberg 
he  was  removed  to  Tubingen,  where  he  attended  upon  profelTors  in 
various  branches  of  fcience,  and  acquired  a large  ftore  of  erudition. 
Having  early  formed  a tafte  for  perfpicuity  and  correftnefs  in 
writing,  and  being  concerned  that  every  literary  and  fcientific  purfuit 
is  valuable,  only  in  proportion  as  it  admits  of  fome  ufeful  applica- 
tion, he  was  much  difiatisfied  with  the  fubtle  and  uninterefline 
fpeculations  which  ftill  occupied  the  fchools,  and  frequently  amufed 
himfelf  with  expofmg  them  to  ridicule.  He  fpent  the  greater  part 
of  h-is  time  in  the  ftudy  of  the  antients  and  the  holy  fcriptures. 
At  feventeen  years  of  age,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirteen,  he  received  the  degree  of  Mailer  of  Philofophy,  and 
immediately  undertook  the  office  of  preceptor.  His  firil  inflruc- 
tions  were  confined  to  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  was  even  at  that 
time  well  qualified  to  teach.  He  was  then  requefled  to  give  lectures 
upon  oratory,  which  he  did,  by  commenting  upon  Cicero  and  Livy, 
as  the  befi:  models.  In  the  Scholaftic  controverfy  between  the 

* Elfwxch  de  Fort.  Arift.  in  Acad.  Protell.  Laun.  de  Fort.  Arift.  Flacius  Clav. 
Script,  p.  i. 

^ Vit.  Mel.  a Camerario,  Winfliemio,  Adatno.  Seekendorf.  Hift.  Luth. 
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Realifts  and  Nominalifls,  in  which  he  ranked  among  the  latter,  he 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  mildnefs  and  moderation,  no  lefs  than 
by  the  flrength  and  clearnefs  with  which  he  maintained  his  opi- 
nions. 

From  Tubingen,  Melanchthon  was  removed  by  the  favour  of 
Frederic  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighteen,  to  a new  college  eftablifhed  by  that  prince  at  Witten- 
burg,  in  which  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  the  Greek  language. 
Through  the  zeal  of  Martin  Luther,  the  reformation  had  at  this 
time  made  a confiderable  progrefs ; but  the  clouds  of  barbarifni 
were  not  yet  difperfed  from  the  philofophical  and  literary  world. 
This  was  a matter  of  infinite  regret  to  Luther,  whofe  active  mind 
was  impatient  to  diflipate  the  darknefs  which  furrounded  it.  He 
therefore  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  which  the  refidence  of 
Melanchthon  in  Wittenburg  gave  him,  of  entering  into  friendfliip 
with  a man  fo  well  inclined  to  fecond  his  views,  and  fo  able  to  afTifl 
him  in  accomplifliing  his  defigns.  Literature,  philofophy,  and 
theology  foon  experienced  the  happy  effedls  of  this  ahiancc.  The 
profound  learning,  found  judgment,  and  cultivated  tafte  of  Me- 
lanchthon enabled  him  to  corredl  many  errors  and  abufes  which  had 
crept  into  the  public  fchools.  The  honefl  zeal  and  the  independent 
fpirit  of  Martin  Luther  fupported  him  in  the  profecution  of  his 
great  undertaking,  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Both  adopted 
the  fame  leading  views ; both  were  infpired  with  the  fame  love  of 
truth,  the  fame  integrity,  and  the  fame  defire  of  refcuing  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  Yet  their  natural 
tempers  were  different,  the  one  having  perhaps  too  much  gentle- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  whilfl  the  other  pofTeffed  a degree  of  ardour, 
which  required  fome  reflraint.  The  befl  effedls  were  therefore  to 
be  expedted  from  the  flridt  friendfliip,  which,  at  this  time,  took 
place  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon ; and  the  fubfequent  hiftory 
of  this  period  correfponds  to  this  expectation. 

Philofophy,  however,  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Melanchthon.  The 
deep  intereft  which  he  took  in  the  reformation  of  religion,  did  not 
prevent  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  literature  and  fcience. 

In 
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In  order  to  excite  a fpirit  of  emulation  in  the  public  fchools,  and 
fuggeft  hints  of  improvement,  he  frequently  delivered  public  dif- 
courfes  on  the  beft  method  of  profecuting  the  Rudy  of  philofophy, 
which  abounded  with  good  fenfe  and  found  learning.  With  the 
fame  defign  he  wrote,  for  the  ufe  of  Undents,  compendiums  of 
Dialedlics,  Ethics,  and  Phyfics,  and  a treatife  “ On  the  Soul,”  the 
delign  of  which  was%  to  free  the  fchools  from  the  nugatory  fubtle- 
ties  and  idle  labours  of  the  Scholaftics,  and  to  confine  the  attention 
of  young  men  to  ufeful  ftudies.  He  induftrioufly  ranfacked  the 
writings  of  the  antients,  to  colle6t  from  them,  in  every  branch  of 
learning,  whatever  was  mofi;  deferving  of  attention.  Mathematical 
ftudies  he  held  in  high  eftimation,  as  appears  from  his  Declamation'’ 
De  Mathematicis  Difciplinis,  “ On  Mathematical  Learning,”  which 
will  very  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perufal.  In  philofophy  he  fol- 
lowed Ariftotle  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  mofi;  fcientific  and  me- 
thodical guide,  but  always  in  due  fubordination  t6  Revelation,  and 
only  fo  far  as  was  likely  to  anfwer  fome  valuable  purpofe.  I 
would  have  no  one,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  trifle  in  philofophifing,  left  he 
fhould  at  length  even  lofe  fight  of  common  fenfe  i rather  let  him  be 
careful  both  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfics  and  morals,  to  feled  the  bed 
things  from  the  beft  fources'. 

If  the  particular  caft  of  Melanchthon’s  mind  be  confidered,  it  will 
not  be  thought  furprifing,  that  in  philofophy  he  preferred  a mode- 
rate attachment  to  a particular  fedt,  to  any  bold  attempt  at  perfedt 
innovation.  Though  he  polfeiTed  a found  underftanding  and  amiable 
temper,  he  wanted  that  ftrength  and  hardinefs  of  fpirit,  which  might 
have  enabled  him  to  have  done  in  philofophy,  what  Luther  did  in  re- 
ligion. He  therefore  chofe  rather  to  corredl  the  eftablifhed  mode  of 

O 

philofophifing,  than  to  introduce  a method  entirely  new.  If  it  be  a 
juft  occafion  of  regret,  that  in  confequence  of  the  natural  gentlenefs, 
and  perhaps  timidity,  of  his  temper,  he  proceeded  no  further,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  religion  was  much  indebted  to 
his  cool  and  temperate,  but  honeft,  exertions,  philofophy  was  not 

* Ep.  1.  i.  p.  350. *  **  Op.  t.  iii,  p.  239. 

De  Stud.  Corrig.  t.  i.  Ded.  p.  506. 
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without  obligation  to  him,  for  the  pains  which  he  took  to  corredl 
its  excentricities,  and  to  adorn  it  with  the  graces  of  eloquence. 

After  a life,  in  which  temperance  had  enabled  him  to  maintain  a 
long  flruggle  with  infirmity,  and  in  which  integrity,  moderation, 
candour,  and  meeknefs,  had  given  him  a juft  title  to  thecharadler  of 
a Chriflian  philofopher,  Melandthon  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fixty,  leaving  behind  him  a name  immortalized  by 
learning  and  piety. 

Melandlhon  made  ufe  of  the  extenfive  influence,  which  his  high 
reputation,  and  the  favour  of  the  reigning  elector  of  Saxony,  gave 
him  in  the  German  fchools,  in  which  he  was  confidered  as  a kind  of 
common  preceptor,  to  unite  the  fludy  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy 
with  that  of  antient  learning  in  general.  And  he  was  much  aflifted 
in  the  execution  of  this  defign,  by  the  labours  of  many  learned  pro- 
teflants  of  the  Germanic  fchools  from  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  who 
brought  with  them  an  attachment  to  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  and, 
wherever  they  were  appointed  public  preceptors,  made  that  fyftem 
the  bafis  of  their  philofophical  inftrudiions.  From  Wittenburg, 
Tubingen,  Leipfic,  and  other  feminaries,  conducted  after  the  man- 
ner which  was  introduced  by  Melandhon,  many  learned  men  arofe, 
who,  becoming  themfelves  preceptors,  adopted  the  fame  plan  of  in- 
flruftion,  which  from  Melandthon  was  called  the  Philippic  Me- 
thod ; and  thus  difi'eminated  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  till  at  length 
it  was  almofl  every  where  taught  in  the  German  Protefiants  fchools, 
under  the  fandlion  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  authority  \ 

At  Leipfic,  Simon  Simon,  of  Lucca,  left  his  native  country  to 
join  the  reformers  at  Geneva.  Here,  after  having,  through  the  in- 
judicious zeal  of  Beza  and  other  Genevan  divines,  fallen  under 
ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  and  fuffered  imprifonment  for  holding  anti- 
trinitarian  tenets,  he  was  admitted  to  the  profelTorfliip  of  philofophy. 
He  for  fome  time  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  Auguftus, 
eledor  of  Saxony  ; but  his  colleagues,  through  bigotry  or  envy,  foon 
found  means  to  bring  againfl  him  new  accufations  ofherely,  and 

“ Melanch,  Declam.  t.  i.  p.  334.  353.  506.  t.  ii.  p.  360.  370.  t.  iii.  p.  371. 
Mayer,  de  nimia  Lenitate  Phil.  Melanch.  *’  Bayle. 
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obliged  him  to  refign  his  ftation.  He  withdrew  to  Poland,  where  he 
pradlifed  phyfic,  and  lived  feveral  years,  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
reigning  prince.  Behdes  feveral  medical  works,  he  wrote  a treatife 
De  Senfiium  Injlrumentisy  **  On  the  Inftruments  of  the  Senfesj”  and 
another  T>e  vera  Nobilitatey  “ On  True  Nobility  j”  and  Commen- 
taries upon  Ariftotle  de  Me7noriay  and  upon  his  books  To  Nicho- 
machus. 

In  the  Academy  at  Tubingen,  flourllhed  Jacobus  Schegkius*, 
and  in  that  of  Altdorf,  Philip  Schereius Both  acquired  great 
reputation  as  preceptors  of  the  pure  dodtrine  of  Ariftotle,  and  both 
defended  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  againfl  the  followers  of  Ramus. 

Contemporary  with  Scherbius,  and  of  the  fame  fchool,  was  Ni- 
cholas Taurellus%  who,  though  he  for  the  mod:  part  followed 
Ariftotle  in  logic,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics,  corredled  his  dodtrines 
with  great  freedom,  and  ventured  to  rejedt  them  wherever  he  judged 
them  to  be  contrary  to  reafon  and  revelation.  His  profefted  maxim 
was,  in  matters  of  philofophy,  to  fubmit  implicitly  to  the  authority 
of  no  mafter.  His  freedom  fubjedted  him  to  much  obloquy. 

Ernestus  SonerusV  a native  of  Nuremberg,  and  a pupil  of 
Scherbius,  taught  medicine  and  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  at  Alt- 
dorf. He  travelled  with  two  young  men  of  noble  rank  through 
Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain,  and  formed  an  extenfive 
acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  After  his  return  home,  he  be- 
came a popular  preceptor  in  phyftcs  and  medicine,  in  which  he 
chiefly  followed  Ariftotle  and  Galen.  He  was  a zealous  and  able  ad- 
vocate for  the  dodtrines  of  Socinus,  which  had  at  this  time  many  de- 
fenders in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Beiides  his  Socinian  tradts,  a 
treatife  againft  the  eternity  of  future  punifhment,  and  other  theo- 
logical works  (which  are  exceedingly  fcarce)  he  wrote,  in  philofophy, 
a paraphrafe  on  Ariftotle  de  Interpretationey  and  T)iJputationes  Philo- 
fophicdSy  “ Philofophical  Deputations.”  He  was  born  in  one  thou- 

■ Adami  Vit.  Medic.  German,  p.  200.  Baier.  Vit.  Medic.  Altdorf.  p.  15. 

• Adami  Vit.  Med.  p.  403.  Bayle.  Baier.  l.c.  p.  16.  Feucrlin.  Apol.  proTaurello. 

Richter  Vit.  Son.  Nuremb.  1614.  Zeltner  Hift.  Crypto-Socin.  Altdorf.  § 17. 
Baier.  p.  26. 
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fand  five  hundred  and  feventy-two,  and  died  in  one  thoufand  fix- 
hundred  and  twelve. 

Befides  thefe,  there  were  many  other  celebrated  Germanic  philo- 
fophers  of  this  period,  whom,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  omit.  We 
muft  not,  however,  pafs  over  without  notice  the  eminent  fchokr 
Hermannus  Conringius%  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ornaments 
of  the  Germanic  fchools.  He  was  born  at  Embden,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fix,  and  was  educated  at  Leyden,  where 
he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  fciences,  but 
chiefly  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  theology  and  medicine.  His  eminent 
attainments  foon  procured  him  diftindtion  in  the  fchools,  and  he 
was  appointed  profeflTor,  firfl;  of  natural  philofophy,  and  afterwards 
of  medicine,  in  the  univerfity  of  Brunfwick.  Turning  his  attention' 
to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  and  policy,  he  became  fo  famous  in  thefe 
branches  of  knowledge  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  princes.  Chril- 
tina.  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  a general  patronefs  of  learned  men, 
invited  Conringius  to  her  court,  and  upon  his  arrival  received  him 
with  the  higheft  marks  of  refpedf.  The  offer  of  a liberal  appoint- 
ment could  not,  however,  induce  him  to  relinquifti  the  academic 
life,  and  after  a ftiort  time  he  returned  to  Juliers.  But  his  uncom- 
mon talents  for  deciding  intricate  queftions  on  policy  w'ere  not  long 
fuffered  to  lie  dormant.  The  Eleeftor  Palatine,  the  Elector  of 
Mentz,  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France,  all  confulted  this  great  man,  and 
conferred  upon  him  honours  and  rewards.  And,  if  univerfal  learn- 
ing,  found  judgment,  and  indefatigable  application  can  entitle  a man 
to  refpe(ft,  Conringius  merited  all  the  diftineftion  he  obtained.  The 
great  extent  of  his  abilities  and  learning  appears  frpm  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  literary  productions.  His  polemic  writings  prove 
him  to  have  been  deeply  read  in  theology.  His  medical  knowledge 
appears  from  his  Introdudion  to  the  Medical  Art,”  and  his 
“ Comparifon  of  the  Medical  Pradice  of  the  antient  Egyptians  and 
the  modern  Paracelfians.”  The  numerous  treatifes  which  he  has 


• Corberl  Vit.  Conring.  Prasf.  Synt.  Ep,  Coming. 
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left  on  the  Germanic  Inftitution,  and  other  fubjedls  of  policy  and 
law,  evince  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his  juridical  learning.  His 
book,  De  Hermetica  Medicina,  “ On  Hermetic  Medicine,”  and  his 
Antiquitates  Academicay  Academic  Antiquities,”  difcover  a corredt 
acquaintance  with  the  hiflory  of  philofophy.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  this  great  man  was  never  able  wholly  to  difengage  himfelf  from 
the  prepofl'efiion  in  favour  of  the  Ariflotelian  philofophy,  which  he 
imbibed  in  his  youth.  Although  he  had  the  good  fenfe  to  corredt 
the  more  barren  parts  of  his  philofophy,  and  was  not  ignorant  that 
his  fyftem  was  in  fome  particulars  defedtive,  he  ftill  looked  up  to  the 
Stagyrite  as  the  bed;  guide  in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  It  was  owing  to 
his  partiality  for  antient  philofophy,  particularly  for  that  of  Ariftotle, 
that  Conringius  was  a violent  opponent  of  the  Cartelian  fyftem. 
The  term  of  his  life,  which  was  induftrioufly  occupied  in  ftudy,  was 
feventy-fix  years.  His  works  are  publiflied  entire  in  fix  volumes 
folio  h 

To  the  lift  of  the  learned  men  of  this  period,  who  favoured  the 
Peripatetic  dodtrine,  we  ftiall  add  Christianus  Drierus  ^ a native 
of  Stetin,  in  Pomerania,  the  author  of  a treatife  entitled  Philofopkia. 
prirndy  “ The  Firft  Philofophy,”  and  of  feveral  dhfertations,  which 
caft  much  light  upon  the  hiftory  and  genius  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
lofophy: Melchior  Zeidler',  of  the  fame  place,  the  author 
of  **  An  Introdudlion  to  Ariftotle,”  and  “ A Difiertation  on  the 
various  Methods  of  Reafoning  made  ufe  of  by  the  Antients:”  and 
Jacobus  Thomasius  ^ of  Leipfic,  who  wrote  feveral  metaphyfical 
treatifes,  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  preceptor  of  the  iliuftrious 
Leibnitz. 

The  preceding  particulars  refpedling  the  more  eminent  adherents 
to  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  compared  with  the  view,  given  in  a former  part  of  this 
work,  of  the  Ariftotellan  philofophy,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a judgment  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  philofophy  was 
taught  and  profelTed,  after  it  had  been  in  fome  meafure  freed  from 

* Ed.  Brunfuig.  1730.  '*  Reiman.  Hift.  Lit.  Germ.  p.  iv.  p.  33, 

• ViL  ap.  Op.  Helmft.  1689.  * Hagen.  Mem.  Phil.  Renov.  p.  273. 
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the  quibbles  and  fubtleties  of  the  Scholafdcs.  A few  general  re- 
marks on  modern  Peripatetic  philofophy  fluall  therefore  clofe  this 
fed-'ion. 

Whatever  praife  may  be  due  to  thofe  learned  men  who  endeavour- 
ed to  reftore  the  dogmas  of  the  Stagyrite  to  their  purity,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  they  retained  fo  much  reverence  for  his  authority,  as 
to  think  it  neceifary  to  follow  him  as  their  guide.  That  this  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  learned  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  from  the  rehioration  of  learning  to  the  end  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  appears  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  philofophy  during 
this  period.  Though  they  had  feen  the  deformed  afpedt  whicli  phi- 
lofophy had  for  feveral  ages  borne,  they  imputed  this  rather  to  the 
infelicity  of  the  times,  than  to  any  defedl  in  the  nature  of  the  Sedla- 
rian  philofophy;  and  concluded,  that  if  they  could  reftore  this  phi- 
lofophy to  its  original  purity,  they  fhould  accomplilh  every  thing 
that  could  be  wifhed.  Wholly  unaccuftomed  to  fleer  their  courfe 
without  a pilot,  they  diftrufted  their  ability  to  direct  themfelves,  and 
thought  it  fafer,  as  well  as  more  modeft,  to  commit  themfelves  to 
the  diredtion  of  fo  celebrated  a guide  as  Ariflotle.  Entering  upon 
the  ftudy  of  fcience  with  fo  firong  a prejudice  in  favour  of  their 
preceptor,  few  thought  of  examining  his  do<ftrines,  fewer  doubted 
of  their  truth,  and  ftill  fewer  ventured  to  forfake  them.  Learned 
men  were,  almofl  univerfilly,  more  felicitous  to  know  what  Ari- 
llotle  taught,  than  to  difeover  what  reafon  dictates.  Flence,  inflead 
of  becoming  philofophers  they  became  mere  interpreters  of  Ariflo- 
tle ; their  labour  was  employed,  not  in  invefligating  truth,  but  in 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  obfeurities  which  hung 
upon  the  doftrines  and  writings  of  their  inflruilor. 

The  caufes  which,  even  after  the  revival  of  learning,  perpetuated 
this  blind  refpeft  for  the  name  and  authority  of  Ariflotle,  ^vill  be 
eafily  difeovered  by  any  one  who  attentively  obferves  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  times.  The  prejudice  in  fivour  of  antiquity  had  now 
taken  deep  root;  and  it  was  univerfally  believed,  that  the  antient 
Grecians  had  attained  the  fummit  of  fcience,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  added  to  the  flores  of  wifdom  which  they  had  tranfmitted  to 
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pofterity.  Among  the  Greek  philofophers  Ariflotle  was  almoft 
univerfally  allowed  the  firft  place,  for  depth  of  erudition,  folidity  of 
judgment,  and  accuracy  of  reafoning.  His  empire  had  now  been  fo 
long  eftablillied,  that  even  thofe  who  gave  the  preference  to  Plato 
were  afraid  wholly  to  rejedl  the  Stagyrite,  and  were  willing  that 
thefe  two  princes  of  philofophy  fhould  polTefs  united  authority. 
Nor  could  it  poffibly  be  otherwife,  fo  long  as  the  name  of  Ariftotle 
was  held  forth  to  young  perfons  as  an  objed;  of  reverence,  by  parents, 
preceptors,  and  heads  of  colleges,  and  his  writings  continued  to  be 
zealoufly  recommended  by  the  general  body  of  the  learned.  The 
authority  of  Ariflotle  v/as  further  confirmed,  by  the  intimate  alliance 
which  had,  long  before  this  time,  been  formed  between  the  dogmas 
of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  and  the  religious  creed  of  the  church. 
From  the  metaphyfical  parts  of  this  philofophy  feveral  tenets  had 
been  blended  with  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  and  the  whole  courfe  of 
facred  inflrudion  had  been  formed  upon  the  model  of  Ariflotle’s 
dialedics  j whence  this  philofophy  was  now  fo  interwoven  with  the 
ecclefiaflical  eftablifhment,  that  to  attempt  a feparation  would  be  to 
hazard  the  whole  fabric  on  which  its  benefits,  powers,  honours,  and 
emoluments  depended.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a third  caufe,  im- 
mediately arifing  from  the  revival  of  letters.  This  happy  event  was, 
as  we  have  feen,  chiefly  owing  to  the  arrival  of  learned  Greeks  in 
Italy,  at  the  time  of  the  diffolution  of  the  Eaftern  empire.  By 
means  of  their  inftrucflion  and  example,  a general  tafte  for  antient 
learning  was  introduced,  and  the  Greek  writers  of  every  clafs  were 
read  and  admired-  Among  the  reft,  the  philofophers,  who  were  held 
up  bj  the  Grecians  as  oracles  of  wifdom,  were  eagerly  ftudied  ; 
particularly  Plato,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  divine  origin  of  his 
theological  docftrinej  and  Ariftotle,  on  account  of  his  ftridl  method 
of  reafoning,  and  the  fcientific  accuracy  of  his  writings. 

The  general  prepolTeftion  in  favour  of  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem, 
Vv^hich  from  thefe  and  other  caufes  prevailed  for  feveral  centuries 
after  the  revival  of  letters,  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  milchief.  The  reformers  of  philofophy,  obferving  that  the 
Scholaftics,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem  with  the 
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dodlrines  of  Chriftianity,  had  reprefented  the  Stagyrite  under  ficti- 
tious colours,  determined  to  embrace  his  real  tenets  as  they  are  found 
in  his  writings.  Whence  they  imbibed  opinions  from  the  Peripa- 
tetic philofophy  wholly  inconfiifent  with  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion ; fuch  as,  for  example,  that  God,  the  firfl;  mover,  wholly  intent 
upon  the  contemplation  of  his  own  intelledt,  difregards  the  affairs 
of  the  world;  that  the  Intelligence,  which  prefides  over  the  lower 
fphere,  is  the  Univerfal  Soul  of  the  world,  of  which  all  men  partake ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  foul  of  man  has  no  diflind;  exiftence,  and 
will  no  longer  fubfift  as  fuch,  than  whilfl  the  body  continues  to  live. 
Thefe,  and  other  fimilar  tenets,  were  commonly  embraced  by  the 
modern  Peripatetics,  efpecially  in  Italy,  who  thought  that  they  paid 
fufficient  refped  to  religion,  if  they  pretended,  as  Chriflians,  to 
embrace  a different  creed,  though  they  were  not  able  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  dogmas  which  they  were  taught  by  reafon  and  philo- 
fophy. In  this  manner,  Pomponatius,  Caefalpinus,  Cremoninus, 
and  others,  call;  the  thin  veil  of  religious  profeffion  over  real  infide- 
lity. This  mifchief  proceeded  to  fuch  an  extreme,  that  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  both  ecclefiaftics  and  laity,  were  at  this  time 
deeply  tindured  with  atheifm ; and  this  fatal  relaxation  of  principle 
produced  an  uncommon  depravity  of  manners.  A regard  to  the 
providence  and  authority  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  future  punifliment, 
having  almod  wholly  loft  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  thofe 
v/ho  ftill  called  themfelves,  not  only  philofophers,  but  Chriftians, 
fobriety  and  decency  were  abandoned  in  their  converfation,  and  the 
groffeft  impiety  and  obfcenity  difgraced  their  writings. 

This  fwelling  torrent  of  profanenefs,  the  fathers  of  the  Lateran 
council  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ftem,  by  a bull  which,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ten,  was  iffued  againft  the  Arifto- 
telian  corruptions.  The  Peripatetics  ridiculed  this  idle  fulmina- 
tion ; for  they  were  not  ignorant,  that  the  Pontiff  himfelf,  Leo  X. 
and  the  Cardinal,  Peter  Bembo,  by  whom  the  bull  was  ifiued, 
lay  under  a ftrong  fufpicion  of  being  themfelves  infidels.  Sub- 
fequent  ecclefiaftical  decrees  lopped  off  fome  of  the  branches  of  this 
fpreading  impiety,  but  no  one  faw  the  neceflity,  or  had  the  courage 

to 
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to  root  up  the  tree.  The  public  guardians  of  religion  were,  or  feem- 
ed  to  be,  ignorant  that  the  errors  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  this  corruption.  Themfelves  infedted  with  the 
difeafe  which  they  undertook  to  cure,  if  the  Chriftian  faith  was  pro- 
felTed  in  words,  they  thought  it  of  little  confequence  what  tenets  were 
in  reality  believed.  In  order  to  throw  dull;  into  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  the  ecclehaflics  profelTed  to  yield  fuch  implicit  fubmilhon  to 
the  authority  of  the  church,  as  to  embrace  its  decrees,  though  they 
were  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  invincible  reafonings  of  the 
Peripatetic  fchools.  Under  this  maik  they  did  not  fcruple  publicly 
to  defend  any  kind  of  impiety,  only  adding  this  caution,  that  they 
propofed  pofitions  of  this  kind  merely  in  the  way  of  fpeculation,  and 
though  they  might  be  true  according  to  Ariftotle,  they  were  falfe 
according  to  the  decilions  of  the  church,  to  which  they  humbly  fub- 
mitted,  though  they  were  not  able  to  difcover  the  reafons  upon 
which  they  were  founded.  Such  pitiful  evalions,  though  they  might 
fuffice  to  fecure  the  credit  of  the  church  among  an  ignorant  popu- 
lace, proved  highly  injurious  to  good  morals,  by  encouraging  fraud 
and  hypocrify.  The  motto  of  Cremoninus  feems  to  have  exprelTed 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  Peripatetic  clergy  of  this  period,  Intus  ut  li- 
bet,  forts  ut  marts  eji  : **  Abroad,  with  the  people;  at  home,  as  you 
pleafe.” 

The  Stagyrite  having,  for  many  centuries,  poffelTed  authority  in 
the  fchools  little  inferior  to  that  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  church,  and 
his  dogmas  being  intimately  interwoven  with  thofe  of  religion,  it  was 
thought  exceedingly  hazardous  to  whifper  any  thing  to  the  difcredit 
of  his  philofophy.  The  learned  BeHgard,  who  was  fenlible  of  many 
errors  in  this  fj-ftem,  declares  % ‘‘  that  in  lefluring  upon  Aridotle  he 
did  not  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  give  his  own  opinion,  lefc  he 
fhould  be  thought  to  treat  his  mafter  with  contempt  ^ and  to 
trample  upon  the  allies  of  the  antients.”  This  reverence  for  Arif- 
totle  was  hill  fupported,  in  popi/h  univerlities,  by  flatutes,  which  re- 
quired the  protelTors  to  promife  upon  oath,  that  in  their  public  lec- 

» Praef.  Circu^f  Pifan. 

^ Ne  in  magiftrutn  defpuere,  et  apola£i:izare,  ut  ait  Plautup,  velle  videar. 
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tures  on  philofophy  they  would  follow  no  other  guide.  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that,  if  freedom  of  fpeech,  even  at  the  very  fountain  head 
of  inftrudlion,  was  thus  reftridled,  there  could  be  little  icope  for  free- 
dom of  enquiry,  and  little  probability  of  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. 

Among  Proteftants,  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  met  with  oppofition  ^ but  it  was  attended  with  little 
fuccefs.  Luther,  whofe  independent  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  all  human 
authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  who  was  fully  fenhole  of  the 
mifchiefs  which  an  injudicious  rcfpeft  for  philofophy  had  intro- 
duced into  religion,  was  for  the  entire  rejection  of  Arhlotle.  But 
the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Stagyrite  retained  fuch  firm 
polfelTion  of  the  mind  of  Melanfthon,  that  he  judged  it  the  wifer 
and  fafer  way  to  adhere  to  his  fyftem,  except  in  thole  particulars  in 
which  it  diredtly  militated  againfi;  revelation,  and  thought,  that  the 
befi;  fervice  he  could  render  to  the  learned  world,  was  to  give  a per- 
fpicuous  explanation  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  His  Philippics, 
which,  as  we  have  feen,  were  founded  upon  Peripatetic  principles, 
obtained  an  extenfive  and  lafiing  authority  in  the  fchools.  And 
when  this  ceafed,  the  preceptors  of  philofophy  returned  to  their 
antient  guide,  and  Scholaftic  barbarifm  was  in  fome  meafure  revived. 
The  freedom  of  enquiry,  which  at  this  time  prevailed  among  pro- 
teftants,  would  not,  it  is  true,  fuffer  the  defedls  and  errors  of  antient 
philofophy  to  remain  unnoticed.  Several  eminent  men  even  ventur- 
ed to  inveigh  againfi:  Arifiotle  himfelf,  as  the  author  of  many  perni- 
cious errors.  But  ftill,  his  fyfiem,  for  the  mofi  part,  retained  its 
authority,  and  even  thofe  who  forfook  this  mafter,  thought  if  ne- 
cefiary  to  make  choice  of  fome  other  antient  guide ; fo  that,  after 
all,  the  queftion  was,  what  Arifiotle,  Plato,  or  Pythagoras  had 
taught,  rather  than  what  was  truth 

* Vidend.  Adam'i  Vit.  Theol.  Reimann.  Hift.  Lit.  Germ.  p.  iv.  v.  Apini  Vlt. 
Prof.  Phil.  Altdorf.  Zeltner.  Vit.  Theol.  Altdorf.  Mattlicfh  Vit.  Luther.  BudJ. 
Ifag.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Philofophia  Altdorfina,  Norimb.  1614.  Crenii  Animad\'.  Phil,  p,  13. 
Mayer  DilT.  de  niinia  lenitate,  1707.  Arnold  Hift.  Eccl.  p.ii.  1.  xvi.  c.  lO.  Vogtii 
Catal  Lib.  rar.  p.  539,  562,  See.  Sandii  Bibl.  AntItrinit.  Boeder.  Bibl.  Grit, 
c.  40.  MorholF.  Polyhift.  t.  ii.  1.  i.  Bayle. 
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SECT.  3. 

OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  PLATONIC  PHILOSOPHY,  MIXED 
WITH  THE  PYTHAGOREAN  AND  CABBALISTIC. 

^'1  H E doflrlnes  of  the  later  Platonifts  having  been  revived,  as 
1 we  have  already  related,  by  the  Greek  exiles  in  Italy,  their 
further  fpread  is  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  the  averflon,  which  many 
good  men  entertained  again  ft  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  on  account 
of  the  fhameful  impieties  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  Perceiving 
that  they  could  not  commit  themfelves  to  the  dirediion  of  Ariftotle, 
without  hazarding  their  religious  principles,  and  not  having  ftrength 
of  mind  fufficient  to  form  a fyftem  of  opinions  for  themfelves,  they 
adopted  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  in  the  corrupted  ftate  in  which  it 
had  been  tranfmitted,  through  the  Alexandrian  and  Chriftian 
fchoois,  to  modern  times.  This  philofophy  was  the  more  readily 
embraced,  becaufe  it  was  believed,  that  the  myfteries  of  Pythagoras, 
than  which  none  appeared  to  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  true  reli- 
gion, had  been  long  fince  united  with  the  wifdom  of  Plato.  Men 
hoped  to  fiPid  in  this  fchool  much  divine  inftrucftion ; and  they  were 
confirmed  in  this  expedtation  by  the  perfuafion,  that  its  docftrines 
had  been,  immediately  or  remotely,  derived  from  divine  revelation. 
And,  as  one  error  naturally  produces  another,  thefe  learned  men 
united  with  this  fyftem  the  fecret  or  cabbaliftic  philofophy  of  the 
Jews,  which,  for  want  of  a thorough  examination,  they  conceived  to 
have  been  the  pure  docftrine  of  the  antient  Hebrews.  Hence  a new 
compound  of  tenets  arofe,  fufhciently  myfterious  and  paradoxical, 
which  was  received  by  this  clafs  of  philofophers  as  the  fum  of  antient 
v/ifdom. 

After  Pletho,  who,  as  we  have  related,  made  ufe  of  the  Jewifli 
Cabbala  as  a key  to  unlock  the  Pythagorean  myfteries,  flourifhed 
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John  Reuchlin%  a native  of  Pforzheim,  in  Suabiai  born  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty  five.  In  his  youth,  when 
he  was  a fludent  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  a preceptor 
of  languages,  firft  at  Bafil,  and  afterwards  at  Orleans,  he  was  a fol- 
lower of  Ariftotle.  But  upon  a tour  through  Italy,  which  he  made 
with  Eberhard,  count  of  Wirtemberg,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Ficinus,  Politian,  Picas,  and  other  Platonifts,  who  refided  at  Flo- 
rence, and  embraced  their  opinions.  At  Rome,  a friend  who  was 
offended  with  the  harfhnefs  of  the  German  name  Reuchlin,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  exchange  it,  after  the  common  pradlice  of  the  age,  into 
Capnio,  a Greek  name  of  the  fame  fignification  j whence  he  was 
chiefly  known  among  foreigners  by  that  name.  Capnio,  at  Vienna, 
during  an  embalfy  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  upon  which  he  was 
fent  by  Count  Eberhard,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  v/hile  he  was  upon 
an  embaffy  to  the  Pope  from  the  Eledtor  Palatine,  profecuted  the 
ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  language  under  the  diredlion  of  certain  learned 
Jews,  chiefly  that  he  might  have  accefs  to  the  Jewifli  Cabbaliftic 
writings,  whence  he  hoped  to  caft  new  light  upon  the  Pythagorean 
and  Platonic  dodtrines.  His  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
unfortunately  brought  him  into  great  trouble  and  hazard. 

A certain  Jewilh  convert,  John  Pfefferkorn,  of  Cologne,  to  fliew 
his  zeal  for  Chriftianity,  advifed  the  guardians  of  the  Chriftian  faith 
to  burn  all  the  Jewifli  Books,  except  the  Bible,  as  full  of  blafphemy 
againfl;  Chrift  ; and,  through  the  influence  of  the  monks  and  theo- 
logians of  Cologne,  obtained  from  the  emperor  an  edidt  for  this 
purpofe.  Pfefferkorn  himfelf  was  employed  to  colled!  them,  and 
they  were  brought  to  Frankfort,  to  be  publicly  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  Jews,  who  juftly  confidered  this  proceeding  as  a 
grievous  perfecution,  earneftly  intreated  the  emperor  to  fufpend  the 
execution  of  the  order,  till  the  books  had  palfed  under  the  exami- 
nation of  the  learned.  The  emperor  confented ; and  Capnio,  who 

=•  Mclanfthon  Vit.  Reuch.  Declam,  t.  jil.  p.  280.  Reuchl.  Dedic.  libr.  de  Accen- 
tibus.  Mail  Vit.  Reuch.  Fr.  16^7.  8vo,  Reuclj.  Epift.  Ed.  Tigur.  1558.  8vo. 
Trithem,  c.  920. 
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was  univerfally  acknowledged  to  excel  in  this  kind  of  learning,  was 
appointed  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  under  the  authority  of  the 
emperor,  to  pafs  a judgment  upon  thefe  writings.  Capnio,  though 
he  had  not  the  liberality,  or  more  probably  the  courage,  to  oppofe 
the  whole  projedl',  as  a violation  of  an  important  natural  right,  and 
as  a difgrace  to  Chriftianity,  had,  neverthelefs,  too  much  good 
fenfe  to  adopt,  in  its  full  extent,  the  wretched  policy  of  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  this  defign.  He  therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  no  other  books  fhould  be  deftroyed,  but  thofe  which  were 
found  to  be  written  exprefsly  againft  Jefus  Chrift,  left,  with  the 
Jewilh  books  on  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  their  language  itfelf,  fo 
important  to  the  church,  fhould  perifh.  This  opinion  was  ap- 
proved by  the  emperor,  and  the  books  were  by  his  authority 
reftored  to  the  Jews>  PfefFerkorn  and  his  fupporters  were  exceed- 
ingly enraged  againft  Capnio,  and  purfued  him  with  invedtives  and 
accufations  even  to  the  court  of  Rome.  His  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world,  however,  protected  him;  and  bigotry  met  with  a moft 
mortifying  defeat  in  his  honourable  acquittal. 

The  fpleen  of  the  eccleliaftics  againfl  Capnio  was  ftill  further 
increafed  by  a comedy  abounding  with  keen  fatire,  which  this  writer, 
whofe  genius  was  not  inferior  to  his  learning,  produced ; the  chief 
defign  of  which  was  to  expofe  the  ignorance  of  the  monks.  It  was 
at  firfl;  only  circulated  in  manufcript,  but  afterwards  found  its  way 
into  the  prefsh 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  adverfaries  of  Capnio  had  too 
much  reafon  to  exult  over  him  ; for  notwithftanding  all  his  learning 
and  celebrity,  he  was  fcarcely  able,  by  teaching  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  (which  he  did  in  feveral  different  fchools)  to 
preferve  himfelf  from  abfolute  want.  He  fpent  his  laft  days  at 
Trebingen,  where  he  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
tVv?enty-two.  His  faculties,  which  were  naturally  vigorous,  were 
cultivated  with  great  induftry.  His  mind  was  richly  ftored  with 

• Pforzhem,  1507. 
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various  erudition,  and  his  charader  was  eminently  diftinguit'hed  by 
probity  and  urbanity 

Whilft  Ficinus  was  reviving  the  Platonic  philofophy  in  Italy,  and 
Faber  the  Ariftotelian  in  France,  Capnio  profeffed  and  taught  a 
myflical  fyftein,  compounded  of  Platonic,  Pythagoric,  and  Cabba- 
liftic  dodrines.  He  wrote  feveral  profound  treatifes  on  philofophy, 
of  which  the  principal  are  thefe  j De  Verbo  Mirifico^  “ On  the 
Wonderful  Word,”  and  De  Arte  Cabbalijlica,  “ On  the  Cabbaliftic 
Art.”  On  the  whole,  Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  is  certainly  to  be 
ranked  in  the  clafs  of  Myflics,  and  deferves  more  praife  for  his 
afliduous  and  fuccefsful  attempts  towards  the  revival  of  learning,  than 
for  any  fervice  which  he  rendered  to  fcience.  Flis  epiftles  are  full 
of  valuable  information  concerning  the  literary  hiftory  of  this 
period. 

A fimilar  track  was  purfuedby  George  Venet  ^ an  obfcure  and 
enthufiaflic  writer,  who  mixed  fundry  Peripatetic  notions  with  the 
Platonic  and  Cabbaliftic  fyftems.  Fie  was  of  opinion  that  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  Orpheus  and  Zoroafter,  Job  and  Solomon,  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  Origen  and  Dionyfius,  all  derived  their  wifdom  from 
one  common  fource,  the  divine  Logos.  His  chief  works  are,  Har- 
monia  Mundi^  “ The  Harmony  of  the  World  ft’  and  Problemata 
in  Scripturam  facrmn,  Problems  upon  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures.” 

The  Myftic  fyftem  of  Cabbaliftic  Platonifm  was  fupported  with 
great  ability,  and  not  without  a vaft  difplay  of  erudition,  by  Henry 
Cornelius  Agrippa®,  a man  of  wonderful  genius,  whofe  life  was 
diftinguiftied  by  much  viciftitude  of  fortune.  Agrippa  was  born  at 
- Nettefheym,  in  Cologne,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-fix.  Whilft  young,  he  was  employed  for  feven  years  in  the 
fervice  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  firft  as  his  fecretary,  and  after- 

• Op.  Reuchlin.  cd.  Hag.  151(5.  Tigur.  1558. 

^ Wadding.  Scr.  Ord.  Min.  p,  119.  Wharton  App.  Cave  p.  151,  Olear.  de  S.  E. 
p.  259.  Sext.  Senens  Bib.  S.  p.  287.  Index  Exp.  Hifp.  p.  406.  421. 

« Adami  Vit.  Med.  p.  16.  Niceron.  t.  xix,  xx.  Anieenit.  Liter,  t.  ii^  p.  553. 
Bayle. 
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wards  in  a military  capacity  : notwithflanding  which,  he  found  lei- 
fure  to  learn  feveral  languages,  and  to  gain  an  extenfive  knowledge 
of  fcience.  He  very  early  engaged  in  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine, and  formed  a romantic  expeflation  of  recommending  himfelf 
to  the  patronage  of  princes,  by  pretending  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  particularly  to  the  power  of 
converting  inferior  metals  into  gold.  Full  of  this  wild  projecft,  he 
vifited  Spain,  France,  and  feveral  other  countries,  every  where 
palling  himfelf  upon  the  world  as  a wonderful  mailer  of  occult  arts, 
that  is,  acting  the  part  of  an  impoltor.  His  pretenlions  obtained 
fuch  a degree  of  credit,  that  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  obtained 
a profelTorlhip  at  Dole,  in  Burgundy,  where  he  read  ledlures  on  the 
myltical  work  of  Reuchlin,  De  Verbo  mirijico.  But  the  novelty 
and  boldnefs  of  his  dodlrine,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  brought  him 
many  hearers,  fubjedled  him  to  fevere  perfecutions  from  the  monks ; 
fo  that  he  found  it  necelfary  to  leave  Dole,  and  pafs  over  into 
England. 

After  a Ihort  flay  in  London,  he  returned,  in  compliance  with 
the  intreaties  of  his  friends,  to  Cologne,  and  began  to  read  ledlures  ; 
but  his  relllefs  fpirit,  which  would  not  fulfer  him  to  remain  long  in 
the  fame  place,  foon  carried  him  into  Italy.  Here  he  refumed  for  a 
while  the  military  character  in  the  emperor’s  army,  and  at  the  fame 
time  taught  the  myltical  philofophy  at  Pavia,  not  without  preten- 
lions to  divine  infpiration.  From  fome  caufe,  of  which  we  are  not 
informed,  he  loft  his  property,  and  lived  for  a while  in  great  poverty, 
till,  in  one  thoufand  lix  hundred  and  eighteen,  his  friends  procured 
for  him  a civil  office  in  the  city  of  Mentz.  But  his  unreltrained 
freedom  of  fpeech,  and  the  feverity  with  which  he  Hill  continued 
his  attacks  upon  monkilh  fuperltition,  foon  created  him  enemies  in 
this  city,  and  obliged  him  to  return  to  Cologne ; whence,  after  a 
Ihort  interval  of  time,  he  removed  to  Geneva,  then  to  Friberg, 
where  he  pradtifed  phyfic,  and  afterwards  to  Lyons.  In  this  city 
he  was  appointed  phylician  to  the  mother  of  Francis  the  Firll,  and 
obtained  great  influence  with  her  by  means  of  his  pretended  fkill 
in  allrology  j but  upon  her  departure  from  Lyons  he  was  difmilfed 
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from  his  office,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his 
ftipulated  falary. 

Agrippa  next  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  put  lumfelf  under  the 
patronage  of  Margaret  of  Auftria,  who  appointed  him  hiftoriogra- 
pher  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  But  his  reftlefs  and  cynical  hu- 
mour would  not  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  which  this 
fituation  might  have  afforded  him.  He  continued  to  fatirize  men  of 
every  defcription,  particularly  ecclefiaftics ; and  he  wrote  a treatife 
**  On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,”  and  another  “ On  Occult  Philo- 
fophy;”  which  brought  upon  him  the  difpleafure  of  the  clerical 
body,_-arHd.-.alienated  the  affections  of  the  emperor,  fo  that  he  was 
difmiffed  from  his  office,  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  at  Bruffels, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one,  was  thrown 
into  prifon  for  debt.  Regaining  his  liberty  through  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  his  friends,  he  vifited  the  archbilhop  of  Cologne,  to  whom 
he  had  dedicated  his  treatife  on  the  occult  philofophy,  and  re- 
publifired  the  work  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions.  This, 
together  with  his  “ Apology  for  himfelf  to  the  Senate  of  Cologne,” 
which  was  full  of  fpleen  and  inveCtive,  rekindled  fuch  a general 
fpirit  of  hoffility  againff  him,  that  he  found  it  neceffary  once  more 
to  withdraw  into  France.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons,  he  was  im- 
prifoned  for  fome  fatirical  papers,  which  he  had  formerly  written 
againff  the  king’s  mother,  and  it  was  not  without  much  importu- 
nity, that  his  friends  obtained  his  releafe  from  this  confinement.  He 
fpent  his  laft  days  with  a friend  at  Grenoble,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

From  the  whole  hiffory  of  Agrippa  it  appears,  that  he  was  a man 
of  eccentric  genius,  and  reftlefs  fpirit.  In  the  midft  of  fuch  nume- 
rous changes  of  fituation  and  fortune,  it  is  furprifing  that  he  was 
able  to  acquire  fuch  extenfive  erudition,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
fo  many  proofs  of  literary  induffry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
poffeffed  a vigorous  underftanding,  which  rofe  fuperior  to  vulgar 
fuperftitions,  and  which  prompted  him  to  maintain  a conffant  war- 
fare with  prieftcraft.  Though  he  did  not  chufe  to  offend  thole 
princes  to  whom  he  looked  up  for  patronage,  by  deferting  the  church 
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of  Rome,  he  faw  with  great  fatisfadfion  the  bold  attack  made  upon 
its  corruptions  by  Martin  Luther ; and  he  himfelf,  like  Erafmus, 
Faber,  and  others,  perpetually  harraffed  the  monks  by  fatirical 
writings  % His  cynical  feverity,  and  above  all  the  difpohtion  which 
he  dilcovered  to  make  his  fortune  by  pradfifing  upon  vulgar  credulity, 
muft  not  pafs  without  cenfure.  His  occult  philofophy  is  rather  a 
flcetch  of  the  Alexandrian,  mixed  with  the  Cabbaliftic,  theology, 
than  a treatife  on  magic.  It  explains  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  the 
connedlion  of  the  elementary,  celeflial,  and  intelledlual  worlds,  on 
the  principles  ot  the  Emanative  Syftem.  His  treatife  On  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences,"  is  not  fo  much  intended  to  traduce  fcience 
itfelf,  as  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  learned,  and  expofe  the  nu- 
merous abfurdities  of  the  eftablifhed  modes  of  education  ^ 

Very  different  was  the  method  of  reftoring  the  Platonic  philofo- 
phy which  was  purfued  by  Franciscus  Patricius  % born  at 
Cliffa,  in  lUyricum,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine.  In  the  fchools  of  Italy  he  profeffed  to  unite  the 
dodtrines  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  but  in  reality  undermined  the  au- 
thority of  the  former.  He  wholly  deferred  the  obfcurity  of  the 
Jewifll  Cabbala,  and  in  teaching  philofophy  clofely  followed  the  an- 
tient  Greek  writers.  He  was  appointed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  a 
preceptor  in  philofophy  at  Rome  ; after  which  he  more  openly  dif- 
covered  his  averfion  to  the  Ariflotelian  fylfem,  and  advifed  the  pope  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  of  this  philofophy  in  the  fchools,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  dodrine  of  Plato,  as  more  confonant  to  the  Chrifliian  faith. 
His  DifcuJJiones  Peripatetics^  “ Peripatetic  Difquifitions,"  a learned, 
perfpicuous,  and  elegant  work,  fully  explains  the  reafon  on  which 
his  difapprobation  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy  was  founded.  Pa- 
tricks alfo  wrote  feveral  hiflorical  trads,  which  have  been  much 
admired. 

» Fabr.  Hift.  Bib.  fuse,  t.  vi.  p.  270.  Ed.  Lugdun.  fine  ann. 

*>  Naud.  Apol.  p.  285.  Webfter  de  Magia. 

' Erythr.  Pinacoth.  i.  p.  203.  Bayle.  Tiefler.  Elog.  t.  iv.  p.  218.  Laun.  de 
Fort.  Arid.  c.  14.  p.  281.  Morhoff.  t.  ii.  1.  ii,  p.  i.  c.  14.  § i. 
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In  the  feventeenth  century,  Platonifin  found  many  advocates  in 
Great  Britain,  owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to  tlie  defire  which 
many  learned  and  able  divines  at  this  time  entertained  of  refut- 
ing the  tenets  of  Hobbes,  whofe  doftrine  will  be  afterwards 
noticed.  For,  although  they  were  aware  that  the  writings  of 
Plato  afforded  little  information  on  fubjedfs  of  natural  philofophv, 
in  which  phyfical  experiment  now  began  to  take  the  place  of  meta- 
phyfical  fpeculations,  they  thought  that  in  theology  and  morals  he 
had  written  fublimely,  and  not  without  fome  rays  of  divine  illumi- 
nation ; and  hence  concluded,  that  they  could  not  more  effedtually 
oppofe  the  Hobbefian  impieties,  than  bv  reviving  an  attention  to  the 
dodrine  of  Plato,  both  in  hk  own  works,  and  in  thofe  of  his  fol- 
lowers. A numerous  band  of  learned  advocates  for  religion  at  this 
time  ranged  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  Plato,  among  whom 
the  moft  celebrated  are  Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More  . 

Theophilus  Gale  ^ a non-conformiff  of  the  Prelbyterian  fed, 
born  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  a writer  of  great 
erudition,  was  induced  to  become  a zealous  advocate  for  Platonifni 
through  a violent  antipathy  to  the  Cartefian  fyffem,  which  he 
thought  unfriendly  to  morals,  and  contradidory  to  the  dodrine  of 
revelation.  He  undertook  to  trace  back  philofophy  to  its  origin, 
and  maintained,  that  there  was  a wonderful  agreement  between  the 
antient  Barbaric  philofophy,  and  the  Jewifhand  Chriflian  theology. 
He  brought  every  philofophical  tenet  to  the  tefl  of  the  feriptures, 
and  thought  that  it  would  not  be  a difficult  undertaking,  to  feparatc 
from  the  Pagan  philofophy  thofe  dodrines  which  originated  in  di- 
vine revelation,  and  had  been  tranfmitted  by  tradition  from  the 
Hebrews  to  the  Gentiles.  Having  perfuaded  himfelf  that  thefe 
dodrines  had  paffed  in  a dired  line,  and  without  material  corruption, 
from  the  Hebrew  fountain  to  Plato,  he  recommended  his  philofo- 
phical writings  as,  next  to  the  feriptures,  the  moff  valuable  remains 

a Burnet’s  Hiflr.  of  his  own  Times,  v.  ii.  p.  187.  Parker  on  the  Platonic  Philo- 
fophy, Oxon.  1664, 

A£l.  Phil.  V.  iil.  p.  793. 
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of  antient  wifdom.  The  chief  point  which  he  labours  to  maintain  in 
his  treatife  “ OnPhilofophy%”  is,  that  Plato  received  his  knowledge  of 
theology  from  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the  dodirine  on  this  fubjed 
taught  by  him  and  his  followers,  for  the  mod  part,  agrees  with  that 
of  the  holy  fcriptures.  This  opinion  he  implicitly  adopts. from  the 
antient  fathers,  whofe  authority,  with  refped  to  this  matter,  we 
have  had  frequent  occalion  to  call  in  quedion.  His  account  of 
other  philofophers  is  given,  without  much  appearance  of  accurate 
difcrim illation,  chiefly  from  Laertius.  He  divides  ^the  Aridotelian 
phiiofophy  into  pure  and  impure,  and  fuppofes,  gratuitoufly  enough, 
that  the  former  paffed  from  Mofes  to  the  Stagyrite  through  the 
channel  of  Plato’s  . indrudion.  His  favourite  notion  frequently 
occurs  in  his  other  learned  work,  The  Court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles 

The  Platonic  phiiofophy  was,  with  greater  accuracy  and  founder 
judgment,  applied  to  the  refutation  of  impiety  by  Ralph  Cud- 
woRTH%  the  learned  author  of  a valuable  work,  entitled,  “ The 
True  Intelleduai  Sydem  of  the  Univerfe.”  He  was  born  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventeen,  at  Ailer,  in  Somerfet- 
fhire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Emanuel  college,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  mader  of  arts  in  one  thoufand  flx  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  : he  was  afterwards  chofen  mader  of  Clare  Hall,  and 
Regius  Profelfor  of  Hebrew.  In  one  thoufand  fix^hundred  and 
fifty-four,  having  taken  the  degree  of  Dodtor  of  Divinity,  he  was 
chofen  mader  of  Chrid’s  College.  Cudworth,  for  thirty  years,  dif- 
charged  with  great  ability  and  fidelity  the  office  of  Hebrew  pro- 
feffor  in  Cambridge  j and  continued  his  refidence  in  that  univerfity 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty-eight.  The  defign  of  his  ‘‘  Intelledlual  Sydem”  is  to 
refute  the  principles  of  atheifm.  In  this  important  undertaking,  he 
very  fuccefsfully  employed  a vad  fund  of  erudition.  But  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Platonic  phiiofophy,  in  judging  of  which,  after  the 

* Ed.  Loncl.  1676.  8vo.  Lend.  1672. 

* Mofheim,  Prsef,  et  Annot.  ad  Syft.  Int. 
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example  of  his  contemporaries,  he  paid  too  much  refpedl;  to  the 
writings  of  the  modern  Alexandrian  Platonifts,  led  him  into  fre- 
quent miftakes.  In  phyfics  he  adopted  the  Atomic  fyftem,  but 
abandoning  Democritus  and  Epicurus  as  the  firll  patrons  of  im- 
piety, he  added  to  the  dodlrine  of  Atoms-  that  of  a certain  middle 
fubftance  between  matter  and  fpirit^  to  which  he  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  Plaftic  Nature,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  in- 
ftrument  of  the  divine  operation.  This  hypothefis  gave  rile  to  a 
famous  controverfy  between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc.  The ‘‘  Intel- 
lectual Syfcem”  was  fird:  publidied  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy-eight,  and,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
thirteen,  was  tranllated  into  Latin  by  Mofheim,  v/ith  many  learn- 
ed and  judicious  notes. 

But  no  one  defended  the  Platonic  doCtrine,  combined  with  the 
Pythagorean  and  Cabbalifhic,  with  greater  learning  and  fubtlety  than 
Cud  worth’s  friend  and  colleague,  Henry  More%  born  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  educated  in  Ch  rift’s  Colleo-e, 
Cambridge.  After  having  laid  a good  foundation  of  claflical  learn- 
ing at  Eton,  he  diligently  applied,  at  the  univer|jLy,  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy.  He  early  made  himfelf  perfeCt  mafter  of  the  doCtrines 
of  Ariftotle  and  the  Scholaftics ; but  he  met  with  fo  little  fatisfaClion 
in  their  refpeCtive  fyftems,  that  he  determined  to  fearch  for  better 
guides  ; and  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  ftiould  find  them  among 
the  Platonifts.  Wholly  occupied  with  the  deftre  of  attaining  that 
purity  of  mindj- and  divine  illumination,  which  might  raife  him  to  a 
union  with  God,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  fublime  fpeculation  of 
myftical  philofophy,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptiires.  . He  fpent 
his  days  in  the  univerftty  of  Cambridge,  where,  after  having  long 
enjoyed  the  higheft  academical  honours,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty -feven,  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a name 
highly  celebrated  among  theologians  and  philofophers.,  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  The  Myftery  of  Iniquity;”  “ A Key  to  the 
Revelations;”  Enchiridion  Ethicum,  “ A Manual  of  Ethics;”  E?ichi-’ 
ridion  Metaphyficum^  “ A Manual  of  Metaphyfics;”  An  Apology 

* Praef.  Op.  Phil.  Lond.  1676.  Conf.' Knorri  Cabb.  denud.  t.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  14. 
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for  Des  Cartes,”  and  **  A Collection  of  Philofophical  Treatifes, 
chiefly  on  the  Jewifli  Cabbala.” 

More  was  ftrongly  under  the  bias  of  the  opinion  fo  common  among 
his  contemporaries,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from  him  to  Plato  ; and  confequently,  that 
the  true  principles  of  divine  philofophy  were  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Platonifts.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  perfuaded  that 
the  antient  Cabbaliftic  philofophy  fprang  from  the  fame  fountain; 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  myfteryof  this  philofophy, 
by  flhewing  its  agreement  with  the  doCtrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  and  pointing  out  the  corruptiohs  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  modern  Cabbalifts.  The  Cartefian  fyfl:em,  which  fprang  up 
at  this  time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole  confonant  to  his 
ideas  of  nature ; and  he  took  much  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
inconflflient  with  the  Cabbaliftic  doClrine.  His  penetrating  under- 
ftanding,  however,  difcovered  defeCts  in  this  new  fyftem,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  fupply.  In  fhort,  the  writings  of  this  great  man, 
though  not  without  a deep  tinCture  of  myfticifm,  are  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  profound  erudition,  an  inventive  genius,  and  a liberal 
fpirit. 

A clear  judgment  may,  after  what  has  been  faid,  be  without  much 
difficulty  formed,  concerning  this  new  race  of  Platonifts.  The  pe- 
culiar refpeCt  which  they  paid  to  the  doCtrines  of  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, as  in  fome  fort  of  divine  original,  refted  upon  fuppofitions 
which  have  never  been  eftablifhed.  The  ftory  of  Pythagoras's  jour- 
ney into  the  Eaft  is  extremly  uncertain ; and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  he  fhould  ever  have  converfed  with  Hebrew  prophets.  Of  his 
fchool,  which  had  failed  at  a very  early  period,  little  was  known. 
The  whole  notion  of  the  divine  original  of  Plato’s  theology  is  built 
upon  fuch  flight  evidence,  that  it  may,  without  hefitation,  be  pro- 
nounced viflonary.  The  Cabbaliftic  tenets,  upon  which  thefe  phi- 
lofophers  laid  fo  much  ftrefs,  were  not,  as  they  fuppofed,  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Hebrews,  but  myftical  fidtions  derived  from  Egyp- 
tian and  Oriental  fources.  The  tenets  of  the  Platonic  and  of  the 
Cabbaliftic  fyftem  differed  effentially  from  the  facred  truths  which 
2 are 
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are  taught  in  the  Hebrew  fcriptures.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that 
the  fanciful  dodtrine  of  Emanation,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
both  thefe  fyflems,  could  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  divine 
revelation.  Yet,  fo  much  were  thefe  learned  men  blinded  by  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  an  hypothefis,  that  they  could  fee  nothing  but  a 
perfedt  harmony  between  Platonifm  and  Chriftianity,  and  miftook. 
the  dreams  of  the  Alexandrian  philofophers,  and  Jewiih  Cabbaliftics, 
for  the  pure  dodtrine  of  religion.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  they 
fuffered  themfelves,  in  fome  inftances,  to  be  deceived  by  impoftors, 
and,  with  a degree  of  credulity  not  wholly  to  be  excufed,  admitted 
fpurious  writings  as  genuine ; fuch  for  example,  as  the  remains  of 
Zoroafter,  Hermes,  and  Orpheus.  From  thefe  and  other  caufes 
they  were  led  into  fo  many  mifconceptions  and  errors,  that  caution 
fhould  be  exercifed  in  acceding  to  their  judgment  concerning  either 
Platonic  or  Chriftian  dodlrines 

* Vidend.  Wierus  de  Prseflig.  Daemon.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  Natalis  Comes  Mythol.  1.  iii. 
c.  17.  Naud.  Apol.  Mag.  Accuf.  p.  285.  Reimann.  Hift.  Lit.  Germ.  p.  iii.  p.  168. 
Gimma  idea  Della  Storia  Letterata  d’ltalia,  t.  ii.  0.39.  Budd.  Introd.  in  Hift.  Ph. 
Heb.  MorhofE  Polyh.  t.  ii.  p.  186.  Stoll.  Introd.  in  Hift,  Lit.  p.  ii.  6.  l.  Rei- 
mann. in  Cat.  Crit.  t.  i.  980. 


SECT.  4. 

OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PARMENIDES. 

i ^ FI  O S E circumftances  attending  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy, 
JL  which  contributed  towards  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  fed’s, 
led  in  a fingle  inftance  to  the  redoration  of  the  phyfical  dodrine  of 
Parmenides.  Ariftotle  having  obfcured  the  fubjed  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 
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lofophy,  by  involving  it  in  metaphyfical  fubtlety,  Telelius  attempted 
to  raife  a new  edifice  of  phyfics,  on  the  foundation  of  principles, 
which  Parmenides  had  long  before  taught  in  Greece.  * 

BernardTelesius  % aNeapolitan,  born  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  eight,  received  the  firfi;  part  of  his  education  at 
Milan,  where  he  acquired  a perfedt  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  After  pafling  two  years  at  Rome,  where  he  made 
great  proficiency  in  polite  learning,  he  removed  to  Padua,  and  applied 
with  indefatigable  alTiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  philo- 
fophy.  He  very  judicioufly  employed  mathematical  learning  in  ex- 
plaining and  eftabliilfing  the  laws  of  phyfics,  and  was  particularly 
fuccefsful  in  inveftigating  truths  before  unknown  in  the  dodtrine  of 
optics.  Accuftomed  to  mathematical  accuracy,  he  grew  diffatisfied 
with  the  conjed:ural  explanation  of  natural  appearances  given  by 
Ariftotle,  and  expreffed  great  furprife,  that  this  philofopher  fhould 
have  been,  for  fo  many  ages,  followed  in  his  numerous  errors  by  fo 
many  learned  men,  by  whole  nations,  and  almofl;  by  the  whole 
human  race.  He  purfued  his  refearches  with  great  ingenuity  as 
well  as  freedom,  and  wrote  two  books  On  Nature,”  in  which  he 
attempted  to  overturn  the  phyfical  doitrine  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool, 
and  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  upon  new 
principles.  When  this  treatife  was  firfi:  publifiied  at  Rome,  it  ob- 
tained great  and  unexpected  applaufe,  and  Telefius  was  prevailed 
upon,  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends  at  Naples,  to  open  a fchool 
of  philofophy  in  that  city;  The  Telefian  fchool  foon  became  fa- 
mous, not  only  for  the  number  of  its  pupils,  but  for  the  abilities  of 
its  profefiors,  who  diftinguifiied  themfelves  by  their  bold  oppofition 
to  the  doctrines  of  Arifiotle,  and  by  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
they  difiributed  their  labours,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
natural  knowledge.  The  founder  of  the  fchool  was  highly  efieemed 
by  all  who  were  defirous  of  fiudying  nature  rather  than  dialectics ; 
and  he  was  patronized  by  feveral  great  men,  particularly  by  Ferdi- 

Toppii  BIbl.  Neap,  p,  344.  Pantapolog.  Calab.  Neap.  1715*  Imp.  Muf.  p.  70. 
Comnen.  Papadopol.  Hift.  Gymn.  Patav.  p.  ii.  c.  32.  Letter,  de  Vit.  Telefii,  Lipf. 
J733.  TiefTer.  Elog.  t.  iii.  p.  449. 
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nand  Duke  of  Nuceri.  But  his  popularity  foon  awakened  the  jea- 
loufy  and  envy  of  the  monks,  who  loaded  him  and  his  fchool  with 
calumny,  for  no  other  offence,  than  that  he  ventured  to  call  in 
queflion  the  authority  of  Ariflotle.  The  vexations  which  he  fuf- 
fered  from  this  quarter  brought  on  a bilious  diforder,  which,  in 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  terminated  in  his 
death. 

Although,  during  the  life  of  Telefius,  his  innovations  were  pa- 
tiently borne,  both  in  Rome  and  Naples,  after  his  death  his  writings 
were  profcribed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  the  holy  inquihtion. 
Notwithflanding  which,  his  philofophy  continued  to  have  many  ad- 
mirers, and  his  works  were  republifhed  at  Venice,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety,  by  his  friend  Antonius  Perfius, 
who  alfo  wrote  a compendium  of  his  philofophy  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  Befides  his  principal  work,  De  Natura  Rerum,  “ On  the 
Nature  of  Things,”  he  wrote  on  the  Air,  the  Sea,  Comets,  the 
Milky  Way,  the  Rainbow,  Colours,  Refpiration,  Sleep,  and  other 
fubjeils.  Lord  Bacon  has  given  a brief  explanation  of  the  philofo- 
phy of  Telefius 

The  phyfical  fyftem,  which  Telefius  attempted  to  fubftitute  in 
the  room  of  the  fubtleties  and  fidlions  of  the  Stagyrite,  was  founded 
upon  the  Parmenidean  dodtrine,  that  the  firft  principles  in  nature, 
by  means  of  which  all  natural  phenomena  are  produced,  are  Cold 
and  Heat.  The  fum  of  his  tiieory  is  this  : Matter,  which  is  in  it- 
felf  incapable  of  adtion,  and  admits  neither  of  increafe  nor  diminu- 
tion, is  adted  upon  by  two  contrary  incorporeal  principles,  fleat  and 
Cold.  From  the  perpetual  oppofition  of  thefe,  arifes  the  feveral 
forms  in  nature  •,  the  prevalence  of  cold  in  the  lower  regions  pro- 
ducing the  earth  and  terrefirial  bodies  j and  that  of  heat  in  the 
fuperior,  the  heavens  and  celeftial  bodies.  All  the  changes  of  na- 
tural bodies  are  owing  to  this  conflidt ; and  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  each  principle  prevails,  are  the  different  degrees  of  denfity, 
refiftance,  opacity,  moifture,  drynefs,  &c.  which  are  found  in  dif- 

® DePrincipiis  Parmenidis  et  Telefii, 
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ferent  fubrtances.  In  the  heavens,  heat  has  its  fixed  refidence, 
without  any  oppofition  from  the  contrary  principle  ; and  within  the 
earth,  and  in  the  abyfs  of  the  fea,  cold  remains  undifiurbed,  heat 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  thither.  At  the  borders  of  each  of  thefe 
regions,  that  contefi:  between  the  oppofite  principles  begins,  which 
is  carried  on  through  all  the  intermediate  fpace.  All  animal  and 
vegetable  life  is  from  God  h ' 

This  lyftem,  which  Telefius  evidently  borrowed  from  Parme- 
nides, whofe  dodtrine  is  particularly  defcribed  in  Plutarch’s  treatife 
De  Primo  Frigido,  “ On  the  Principle  of  Cold,”  was  exceedingly  in- 
genious j but  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  a bafelefs  fabric, 
raifed  upon  a fanciful  converfion  of  mere  attributes  and  properties 
into  fubftantial  principles.  For,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  obferves, 
Telefius,  no  lefs  than  Plato  or  Ariflotle,  places  abftradl  notions  at 
the  foundation  of  his  fyftem,  and  produces  his  world  of  real  beings 
from  non-entities.  We  readily  admit  that  this  philofopher  was  a 
lover  of  truth,  and  a friend  to  fcience ; but  we  think  him  chiefly 
commendable  for  the  boldnefs  of  his  attack  upon  the  principles  of 
Ariflotle,  in  which  he  fucceeded  much  better  than  in  his  attempt  to 
raife  a new  flrudlure  of  natural  philofophy;  for,  in  changing  the 
attributes  of  matter  into  incorporeal  principles,  he  left  his  dodlrine 
expofed  to  the  fame  objedlion,  which  he  himfelf  had  brought  againfl 
that  of  Ariflotle.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this  caufe,  that  the 
Telefian  fyflem  did  not  long  furvive  its  author 

» Telcf.  de  Natura  rerum  juxta  propria  Principia.  Neap.  1586.  MorhofF.  Polyhifl. 
t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  C.13. 

* Vidend.  Bacon’s  Hid.  of  Winds,  Prasf.  and  on  the  Fable  of  Cupid,  v.  iii.  p.  238. 
Gimma  Idea  Hid.  Lit.  Ital.  t.  ii.  c.  38.  Campanell.  Philof.  Senfibus  demond.  So- 
rell.  de  Perfedl.  Homin.  p.  iii,  p.  413.  Arnold  Did.  de  Novitate  Philofophandi,  § 11. 
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SECT.  5. 

OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  IONIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Ionic  philofophy,  notwithflanding  the  celebrity  of  its  firfb 
profelTors,  foon  failed  in  the  Grecian  fchools,  and  never  after- 
wards recovered  its  antient  reputation  and  authority.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fufpicion  of  impiety  under  which  it  lay  in  Athens, 
to  the  early  growth  of  new  branches  from  the  Socratic  flock,  and 
to  the  rife  and  fpread  of  the  Eleatic  and  Epicurean  philofophy.  In 
later  times,  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  Platonic  and  Ariflotelian 
fyflems  prevented  every  idea  of  reviving  the  phyfiology  of  the  Ionic 
fchool,  till,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  an  attempt  was  made  for  this 
purpofe  by  Berigard,  but  in  fo  circumfpedt  and  covert  a manner, 
that  this  philofopher  was  commonly  ranked  among  the  followers  of 
Ariflotle,  and  even  fuppofed  to  be  deeply  tindlured  with  the  impiety 
of  his  fyflem. 

Claud  Berigard  was  born  at  Molena,  in  Spain,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  fludied  firfl  at  Ai.v, 
then  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Pifa.  In  this  latter  fchool  he  was, 
through  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany,  appointed  profellbr  of 
mathematics  and  botany.  The  fame  of  his  learning,  whicli  was 
fpread  through  Italy,  induced  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty,  to  appoint  him,  with  a liberal 
flipend,  profeflbr  of  philofophy  in  Padua.  He  was  afterwards  railed 
to  the  dignity  of  firfl  profeflbr,  and  received  a large  augmentation 
of  his  falary.  He  remained  in  this  fituation  till  his  death,  which 
happened  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixtv-eis>ht, 
and  was  efleemed  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  of  the  Italian  philo- 

* Bayle.  Niceron.  Mem.  t,  xxxi.  p.  123.  Pr.xf.  Circ.  Pif,  Epift,  'Wchchii  ad  Bo- 
fium  apud  Ep.  Keincf.  etBol*.  p.470. 
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fophers.  He  publifhed,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  under  a fidiitious  name,  a work  entitled  Dubitationes  m Dialogos 
Galilai  de  T'errce  Immobilitate  % “ Doubts  on  the  Dialogues  of  Galileo 
in  Defence  of  the  Immobility  of  the  Earth;”  but  his  principal  work 
is  his  Circuli  Pifani\  “ Pifan  Circles,”  in  which  he  relates  the  dif- 
putations  which  were  held  at  Pifa  on  the  phyfical  writings  of  Arif- 
totle,  and  gives  his  own  fentiments  upon- them. 

Berigard,  during  his  education  at  Paris,  where  the  defedts  of  the 
Peripatetic  fyftem  were  now  freely  examined,  had  been  led  to  com- 
pare the  dodlrines  of  the  Stagyrite  with  thofe  of  other  philofophers 
both  antient  and  modern,  and  had  perceived  the  folly  of  that  impli- 
cit obedience  which  had  been  fo  long  paid  to  his  authority.  Hence 
he  became  a determined  opponent  of  his  philofophy,  not  in- 
deed openly,  for  he  could  not  have  done  this  without  great  hazard, 
but  in  the  indiredt  and  concealed  method  of  dialogue.  Adopting 
the  Ionic  fyftem,  as  it  was  firll  inftituted  by  Thales,  and  afterwards 
improved  by  Anaxagoras,  he  framed  a difputation  between  the  Arif- 
totelians  and  Ionics,  in  which  he  made  Arift^us  refute  the  reafoning 
of  Charilaus,  and  fupport  the  dodlrine  of  the  Ionic  fchool,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  experience,  as  well  as  by  many  ingenious  arguments.  This 
acute  reafoner  faw  indeed,  and  confefTed,  that  both  the  Peripatetic 
and  the  Ionic  fyflems  were  materially  defedlive,  and  in  many  parti- 
culars erroneous,  and  was  on  this  account  much  inclined  to  philo- 
fophical  fcepticifm.  But  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  followers 
of  Thales  approached  nearer  to  truth  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  whofe  tenets,  in  feveral  particulars,  he  clearly 
expofed.  Among  the  dodtrines  of  the  Stagyrite,  thofe  which  he 
chiefly  reprobated  were  thefe  : That  the  world  is  eternal ; that  the 
refidence  of  the  hrft  mover  is  confined  to  the  outer  fphere  of  the 
univerfe ; that  neither  the  world,  nor  any  being,  can  properly  be 
faid  to  have  been  created ; and  that  there  is  one  foul  common  to 
the  whole  human  fpecies.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  opinions,  which  he 
rejedted  as  capital  errors  whence  many  others  mufi:  arife,  Berigard 
maintained  the  Ionic  dodlrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  primary  par- 

* Ed«  Amft.  1649. 
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tides  of  matter  j of  a forming  and  prefiding  mind,  by  whofe  agency 
thefe  particles  were  colledted  into  diftindt  bodies  j and  of  the  com- 
bination and  difperfion  of  thefe,  as  conftituting  the  formation  and 
diffolution  of  all  things.  In  Ihort,  Berigard  feems  to  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  revival  of  the  Atomic  fyllem  of  Epicurus,  which 
was,  foon  after  this  time,  reftored  and  defended  by  Gaffendi  *. 

* Videncl.  MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  p.  154.  Laun.  de  Fortuna  Arift.  in  Acad.  Par. 
c.  15.  Seb.  BalTon.  Prsef.  Nat.  Phil.  Ed.  Genev;  Sorell.  de  PerfeA.  Horn.  p.  iih 
p.  484.  Reimann.  Hift.  Ath.  f.  iii.  c.  5.  Villeinandy  Scept.  debell.  p.  n. 


SECT.  6. 

OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  STOIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

AS  the  poverty  of  the  Peripatetic  phyfics  occafioned  the  revival 
of  the  Parmenidean  and  Ionic  fedls,  fo  the  barrennefs  of  the 
Ethical  dodlrine  taught  in  the  fchool  of  Ariflotle  prompted  the 
delign  of  renewing  the  Stoic  pliilofophy.  Finding  little  fatisfadlion 
in  Ariftotle’s  moral  precepts,  which  extend  no  further  than  to  the 
condudl  of  civil  life,  and  difgufted  with  the  thorny  difputations  of 
the  Scholaftics,  Lipfms,  a name  celebrated  among  the  critics  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  determined  to  pafs  over  into  a field  of  philofo- 
phy,  in  which  he  hoped  to  exercife  his  faculties  with  greater 
advantage. 

Justus  Lipsius*  was  born  near  Bruffels,  in  the  year  one  thou- 

* Lips.  Vit.  a Miraeo.  Antw.  1608.  Adam!  Vit.  Phil.  p.  465.  Euryth.  Piiu- 
coth.  iii.  c.  I.  Bayle,  Teiffier.  Elog.  t.  iv.  p.  524.  Blount,  p.  840.  Patin  Let- 
trcs,  t,  ii.  Lett,  294. 
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fand  five  hundred  and  foi^ty-feven,  and  received  the  firft  rudiments 
of  learning  under  his  uncle,  Martin  Lipfius,  a learned  friend  of 
Erafmus,  who  was  engaged  with  him  in  editing  feveral  ecclefiaftical 
'writings.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  Lipfius  was  fent  to  the  Jefuit’s 
college  at  Cologne,  where  he  profecuted  his  literary  and  philofophi- 
cal  fludies.  Among  the  antients,  he  learned  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality from  Epiftetus  and  Seneca,  and  the  maxims  of  civil  prudence 
from  Tacitus.  From  Cologne  he  removed  to  Louvain,  where  he 
fludied  civil  law,  and  at  nineteen  wrote  his  Varied  LeBiones,-  “ Vari- 
ous Readings,”  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame.  Tra- 
velling into  Italy,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  An- 
tonins Perenettus,  and  was  appointed  his  fecretary.  This  fituation 
‘afforded  him  leifure  and  opportunity  for  profecuting  his  philological 
iludies,  and  gave  him  accefs  to  many  learned  men,  and  to  the  Vati- 
can and  other  public  libraries.  After  two  years,  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  enriched  with  new  flores  of  learning,  but  by  no  means  im- 
proved in  his  manners  ^ for  at  Rome  he  acquired  a fondnefs  for 
pleafure,  which  led  him,  for  a time,  into  many  exceffes.  The  public 
diflurbances  induced  him,  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  to 
leave  his  native  country,  and  vifit  Vienna,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Bufbequius,  and  other  learned  men.  On  his  return, 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  detained  at  Jena,  in  Thuringia,  where  he 
accepted  the  profefTorfhip  of  eloquence,  and  became  a difciple  of 
Luther.  This  latter  circumftance  obliged  him,  after  a year’s  re- 
fidence,  to  leave  Jena^  and  he  removed  to  Cologne,  where  he  mar- 
ried a widow,  whofe  ill  temper  occafioned  him  much  uneafinefs* 
At  Cologne,  where  he  reiTiained  only  a few  months,  he  wrote  his 
Antiqued  LeBioiies,  “ Antient  Readings.”  He  now  determined  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  place,  and  devote  himfelf  wholly  to  Rudy  j but 
the  civil  commotions  of  the  country  obliged  him  to  remove  firR  to 
Louvain,  and  afterwards  to  Leyden,  where  he  fpent  thirteen  years  in 
literary  labours.  Here,  though  nominally  a convert  to  the  refor- 
mation, he  publicly  maintained  the  principles  of  perfecution,  and 
wrote  a treatife  On  Politics,  in  which  he  inveighed  againR  tolera- 
tion, and  maintained,  that  one  religion  only  Riould  be  profeRed  in 
o one 
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one  flate,  and  that  tliofe  who  oppofed  that  religion  ought  to  be 
purfued  with  fire  and  fword,  it  being  better  that  one  member 
• fhouid  be  deftroyed,  than  that  the  whole  body  fliould  perifli.  This 
doctrine,  fo  favourable  to  the  cruel  perfecution  at  this  time  exercifed 
by  the  Spaniards  againfl:  the  Proteftants,  excited  a juft  indignation 
againft  Lipfius,  in  a flate  which  ov/ed  its  exiftence  to  a brave  and 
fuccefsful  affertion  of  the  rights  of  confcience.  The  refen tment 
which  on  this  account  fell  upon  him  from  various  quarters,  created 
him  fo  much  vexation,  that  upon  republifhing  his  works,  he  fub- 
joined  a note  to  one  of  his  mofl  ofFenfive  paflages,  in  which  he 
fays.  Verba  nata  in  turbas  ! pernjj'ent  ilia  et  calamusy  cum  bcec  fcripfi  ! 
“ Mifehievous  words!  Oh  that  they  had  perifhed  ;with  the  pen 
that  wrote  them®  1”  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Lipfms 
ever  abandoned  his  intolerant  principles ; for  after  a fhort  time  he 
left  Leyden,  and,  through  the  felicitation  of  the  Jefuits,  or,  as  fome 
fay,  through  the  importunity  of  his  wife,  he  returned  into  the  bofom 
of  the  Roman  church.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Lou- 
vain, and  tarniflied  his  literary  reputation  by  writing  feveral  books, 
which  were  tinctured  with  the  weakeft  credulity  and  fuperftition, 
particularly  his  Laudes  dinjce  Virginis  Halenjis,  “ Praife  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  Hall,”  in  which  he  celebrates  the  miracles  of  that  fimous 
image.  After  giving  thefe  and  other  unequivocal  proofs  of  anility, 
Lipfms  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fix. 

It  appears  both  from  the  life  and  writings  of  Lipfms,  that  he  had 
more  learning  than  either  genius  or  judgment.  His  ambition  dif- 
turbed  the  tenor  of  his  life  with  various  vicifTitudes;  and  he  had  a 
degree  of  ficklenefs  in  religious  principles,  which  carried  him  at  one 
time  to  the  verge  of  fcepticifm,  and  at  another  into  the  borders  of 
enthufiafm.  His  writings,  which  are  numerous,  chiefly  turn  upon 
fubjedts  of  antiquity  and  criticifm.  In  his  early  pieces  he  imitated, 
with  tolerable  fuccefs,  the  ftyle  of  Cicero ; but  afterwards  chofe 
rather  to  adopt  the  concife  and  pointed  manner  of  Seneca  and  Ta- 
citus. For  this  corruption  of  tafte  he  was  feverely  cenfured  by 

* Politic.  1.  iv.  c.  3,  Not, 
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Scioppius  and  Henry  Stephens ; but  his  example  was  followed  by 
feveral  contemporary  writers.  On  this  innovation  Huet  juftly 
remarks  % that  although  the  abrupt  and  antithetical  ftyle  may  obtain 
the  applaufes  of  unfldlful  youth,  or  an  illiterate  multitude,  it  cannot 
be  pleafing  to  ears  which  have  been  long  inured  to  genuine  Cice- 
ronian eloquence. 

Captivated  with  the  appearance  of  fuperior  wifdom  and  virtue 
which  he  obferved  in  the  antient  fchool  of  Zeno,  Lipfius  fought 
for  confolation  from  the  precepts  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  and  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  its  dodlrines  with  thofe  of  Chriftianity,  But 
he  was  impofed  upon  by  the  vaunting  language  of  this  fchool 
concerning  fate  and  providence ; and  explains  its  tenets  in  a manner 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  hiftory  and  general  fyftem  of 
Stoicifm.  In  order  to  revive  an  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  this 
antient  fedt,  he  wrote  two  treatifes,  Manududiio  ad  Philofophicam 
■Stoica?72t  An  Introduction  to  the  Stoic  Philofophy;”  and  Dijferta- 
tiones  de  Phyjiologia  Stoica,  ‘‘  DilTertations  on  Stoic  Phyfiology  to 
•which  he  intended  to  have  added  a treatife  on  the  moral  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  His  edition  of  Seneca  is 
enriched  with  many  valuable  notes,  but  he  was  too  much  bialTed  by 
his  partiality  for  Stoicifm  to  perceive  the  feeble  and  unfound  parts  of 
the  fyftem,  and  gave  too  eafy  credit  to  the  arrogant  claims  of  this 
fchool,  to  be  a judicious  and  ufeful  interpreter  of  its  doCtrine.  Be- 
■fides  the  philofophical  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a treatife 
De  Conjiantia,  ^ On  Conftancy,”  and  Politicorum  Libri  Sex,  A 
Treatife  on  Politics,  in  fix  books”.  This  latter  work,  though  highly 
cenfurable  for  its  intolerant  fpirit,  is  of  fome  value  as  a compilation 
of  the  fentiments  of  the  antients  on  the  fubjeCl  of  policy. 

A few  learned  men  followed  the  footfteps  of  Lipfius,  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Stoic  philofophy.  Gasper  Sciop- 
pius % a German  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the 

feventeenth  century,  more  famous  for  the  violence  of  hi^emper,  and 
the  feverity  with  which  he  cenfured  the  writings  of  others,  than  for 

* De  dar,  interp.  p.  282.  ^ Bayle.  Reiman.  Hift.  Lit,  Germ.  p.  v.  p.  i88. 
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any  eflential  fervice  to  learning  or  philofophy,  wrote  Elementa  Philo- 
Jbphia  Siotca:  Moralise  **  Elements  of  the  Moral  Philofophy  of  the 
Stoics.”  D ANiEL  Heinsius  was  a great  admirer  of  the  moral  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics,  and  wrote  an  elegant  “ Oration  in  praife  of  the 
Stoic  philofophy.”  But  the  moll  able  advocate  for  this  fyftem 
among  the  moderns  was  Thomas  Gataker,  born  at  London,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-four,  and  educated  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  fellow  of  Sydney 
College,  and  lecturer  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Among  other  learned  works, 
he  wrote  a Commentary  on  the  Meditations  of  Antoninus,”  con- 
taining every  thing,  which  a moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 
antients  could  furnifli,  towards  the  illuftration  of  his  author,  and  of 
the  Stoic  fyftem.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  a learned, 
and  able  writer  fhould  have  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  fir  blinded  by 
partiality  for  the  Porch,  as  to  give  a reprefentation  of  its  dodlrines 
by  no  means  confident  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the, 
fe£t 

* Vidend.  Budd.  in  Phil.  St.  in  Anale£fis  Hift.  Ph,  Thomas  de  Exuftione  Mundio.. 
Boeder.  DifT.  de  Polit.  Lipfii. 


SECT.  7. 

OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

TH  E Atomic  dodrine  concerning  the  origin  of  nature,  which 
was  taught  by  Democritus,  and  was  reduced  into  a regular 
fyftem  by  Epicurus,  through  the  general  prevalence  given  in  later 
times  to  the  Platonic,  or  the  Ariflotelian  philofophy,  had  now  for 
§ many 
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many  centuries  Iain  dormant.  But  after  the  revival  of  letters  there 
were  not  wanting  feveral  learned  men,  who,  finding  little  fatisfadlion 
in  the  obfcure  and  fubtle  fpeculations  of  metaphyfics,  had  recourfe 
to  the  doftrine  of  Epicurus,  as  the  true  key  to  the  myfteries  of  na- 
ture. 

The  firft  reflorer  of  the  Epicurean  fyflem  among  the  moderns,  was 
Daniel  Sennert%  an  eminent  phyfician  of  Wittemburg,  who 
flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  In  a diftindt 
chapter  of  his  Hypomnemata  Phyfica^  “ Heads  of  Phyfics,”  treating 
of  atoms  and  mixture,  he  embraces  the  Atomic  fyflem,  which  he 
derives  from  Mochus  the  Phoenician.  He  fuppofes  that  the  primary 
corpufcles  not  only  unite  in  the  formation  of  bodies,  but  that  in 
their  mutual  adion  and  paffion  they  undergo  fuch  modifications, 
that  they  ceafe  to  be  what  they  were  before  their  union  j and 
maintains,  that  by  their  combination  all  material  forms  are  pro- 
duced. Sennert,  however,  confounded  the  corpufcles  of  the  more  an- 
tient  phiiofophers  with  the  atoms  of  Democritus  and  Epidetus,  and 
held  that  each  element  has  primary  particles  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  fame  dodrine  was  taught,  with  fome  inconfiderable  variations, 
by  Chrysostom  Magnenus  ^ profefTor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pavia,  who,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty-fix,  publifhed  “A  treatife  on  the  Life  and  Fhilofophy  of  Demo- 
critus*'.” His  fyftem  is  rendered  obfcure  by  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  incompatible  dogmas  of  Epicurus  and  Ariflotle. 

The  ablefl  and  mofl  fuccefsful  attempt  towards  the  revival  of  the 
phyfical  and  moral  philofophy  of  Epicurus  was  made  by  Peter 
Gassendi  ^ who  defervedly  holds  an  eminent  place  among  the 
phiiofophers  of  the  lafl:  century.  ■ He  was  born  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two,  near  Digne,  in  Provence,  and 
fludied  firfl;  at  Digne,  and  afterwards  at  Aix,  where,  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  nineteen,  pro-- 
feffor  of  philofophy.  Although  the  authority  of  Ariftotle  was  ftill 

» Ejus  Hypomnemat.  Phyf.  1.  iii.  c.  l.  p.  86.  Ed.  1638. 

Morhoff.  t,  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  ii.  c,  27.  ‘ Lugd.  Bat.  1648.  Hag.  Com.  1658. 

< Sorbiere  de  Vit.  GalL  Prasf.  Synt.  Phil,  Epic,  Blount,  p.  965.  Bayle. 
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acknowledged  in  almoft  all  public  ichools,  Gaffendi,  after  tlie 
example  of  Vives,  Ramus,,  and  others,  ventured  publicly  to  expofe 
the  defeds  of  his  fyflem.  The  lectures  which  contained  his  cen- 
fures  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  delivered  in  the  indirect  form 
of  paradoxical  problems,  were  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Exercka- 
tiones  paradoxicce  adverfus  AriJ}otel(i}n  \ Paradoxical  Exercifes  againfl 
Ariftotle.”  This  work,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gave  great  offence 
to  thofe  who  ftill  retained  their  predilection  for  Scholaftic  fubtlety, 
obtained  the  author  no  fmall  degree  of  reputation  with  feveral 
learned  men,  particularly  with  Nicolas  Pierefc,  the  prefident  of  the 
univerfity  at  Aix,  through  whofe  interefl  Gaflendi  was  axlmitted  to 
the  degree  of  doCtor  of  divinity,  and  created  a canon  of  the  church 
of  Digne.  A fecond  volume  of  this  work  was  afterwards  publiflred,, 
the  immediate  defign  of  which  was  to  expofe  the  futility  of  the  Arif- 
totelian logic.  It  was  his  firft  intention  to  purfue  the  plan  dill 
further,  but  the  violent  oppofition  which  he  met  with  from  the 
zealous  and  powerful  advocates  for  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  induced 
him  to  defifl  from  all  direCl  attacks  upon  his  philofophy.  He  dill, 
however,  profeffed  his  attachment  to  the  fydem  of  Epicurus,  and 
defended  it  with  great  learning  and  ability. 

In  order  to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  learned,  Gadendi 
vifited  Holland,  where  his  philofophical  and  literary  merit  foon  pro- 
cured him  many  admirers  and  friends  : he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  learned  Merfenus,  and  wrote  an  elegant  and  judicious  apology 
for  him  in  reply  to  the  cenfures  of  Robert  Fludd,  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
the  Mofaic  philofophy.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  was,  through 
the  intered  of  Cardinal  Richlieu’s  brotlier,  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fedbr  of  mathematics'  at  Paris.  In  this  univerfity  he  alfo  read  lec- 
tures on  aflronomy,  a fcience  which  he  had  dudied  from  his  earlied 
years.  In  this  iituation  Gadendi  acquired  great  popularity,,  and 
rofe  to  high  expectations  but  after  a few  years,  the  fatigues  of 
his  office  brought  an  inflamm.ation  upon  his  lungs,  which  obliged 
him  to  leave  Paris,  and  return  to  Digne.  Here  he  obtained 
feme  relief,  and  came  back  to  Paris;  but  his  complaint  ihortly  re- 

^ .Amft,  1649.  Hag.  Comet.  1656.  8°, 
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turned,  and  he  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and. 
fifty- five.  Juft  before  he  expired,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  remarking  the  feeble  ftate  of  its  pulfation,  he  faid  to  his  at- 
tendant, “ See  how  frail  is  the  life  of  man  !” 

The  found  judgment,  extenfive  reading,  and  capacious  memory 
of  Gaflendi,  qualified  him  to  attain  great  diftinftion  among  philofo- 
phers.  He  is  ranked  by  Barrow  among  the  moft  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  the  age,  and  mentioned  with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des 
Cartes.  His  commentary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius 
is  a fufficient  proof  of  his  erudition.  With  uncommon  abilities  for 
the  talk,  he  undertook  to  frame  from  Lucretius,  Laertius,  and  other 
antient  writers,  a confiftent  fcheme  of  Epicurean  dodtrine,  in  which 
the  phtenomena  of  nature  are  immediately  derived  from  the  motion 
of  primary  atoms.  But  he  was  aware  of  the  fundamental  defedt 
of  this  fyftem,  and  added  to  it  the  important  dodlrine  of  a Divine 
Superintending  Mind,  from  whom  he  conceived  the  firft  motion 
and  fubfequent  arrangement  of  atoms  to  have  been  derived,  and 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  wife  Governor  of  the  world.  Gaflendi 
ftrenuoufty  maintained  the  Atomic  dodlrine  in  oppofition  to  the 
fidlions  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  which  were  at  that  time 
obtaining  great  credit;  and  particularly  afferted,  in  oppofition  to 
Des  Cartes,  the  dodtrine  of  a Vacuum.  On  the  fubjedl  of 
morals,  Gaflendi  explained  the  permanent  pleafure  or  indolence  of 
Epicurus,  in  a manner  perfedtly  confiftent  with  the  pureft  precepts 
of  virtue. 

Gaflendi  wrote  many  treatifes,  which  were,  after  his  death,  colledt- 
cd,  and  publifhed  in  fix  volumes  % by  Sorbiere.-  Among  thefe,  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  is  his  “ Life  of  Epicurus,”  In  which  he  under- 
takes to  refcue  that  philofopher  from  the  load  of  calumny  under 
which  his  memory  had  for  many  ages  lain,  as  well  as  to  give  a fair 
and  impartial  reprefentation  of  his  dodfrine. 

The  moft  celebrated  followers  of  Gaflendi  were  Francis  Ber- 
nier ^ a phyfician  of  Montpelier,  who,  befides  his  “ Travels  into 

a L\igd.  1658.  ^ Budd.  Hift.  Ph,  p.  376,  Morhoff,  t,  ii.  p.  273. 
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the  Eaft,”  wrote  an  **  Abridgment  of  GafTendi’s  philofophy  h”  and 
Walter  Charlton,  an  Englifhman,  who  wrote  a treatife  en- 
titled Phyjiologia  Epicuro-GaJfeJido-Charletoniana  in  which  hc- 
attempts  to  eftablifh  natural  fcience  upon  atomic  principles,  A 
fimilar  treatife  was  publilhed  by  G.  B.  De  Sancto  Romano,  a 
phyfician  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Fhyfica  d Scholajiicis  Prkis 
berata  ",  “ Phyfics  refcued  from  Scholaftic  Jargon.” 

The  doctrine  of  atoms  and  a vacuum  has  been  embraced  by  the 
mo  ft  eminent  modern  philofophers.  Hugyens  applies  it  to  explain, 
the  caufe  of  gravitation,,  and  Newton  admits  it  into  his  theory  of  na- 
tural philofophy  *, 

* Par.  1678.  Lond.  1654.  « Lugd.  Bat.  1684.  12*. 

* Vidend.  Mercklin.  Linden.  Renov.  p.  554.  Lettre  critique  et  hiftorique  de  U 
Vie  Gaflendi,  Par.  1737.12“.  Deflelii  Bibl.  Belg.  Miraeus  de  Scr.  Sec.  xvi.  c.  237, 
Simon.  Bibl.  crit.  P.  iv.  p.  100.  Stoll.  Hift.  Lit.  P.  ii.  c.  2.  §48.  Gerard.de 
Uries.  DilT.  de  Gaflend.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1691,  Regnaut  Entretiens  d’Arifte  ct 
Sudoxe.  Bayle  Lettres,  t.  iii.  p,  829. 
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OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS,  WHO  HAVE 
ATTEMPTED  NEW  METHODS  OF  PHILO- 
SOPHISING. 


CHAP.  L 

5>F  MODERN  SCEPTICS. 

From  the  firfl  revival  of  letters,  the  philofophical  world  was, 
as  we  have  feen,  almoft  entirely  occupied  in  reftoring  the  Sec- 
tarian philofophy  of  the  antients.  Learned  men  were  either  too 
diffident  of  their  talents  to  fuppofe  themfelves  capable  of  any  new 
difcoveries,  too  indolent  to  attempt  them,  or  too  much  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  antiquity  to  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  any  improvement 
could  be  made  upon  Grecian  wifdom.  During  the  courfe  of  feveral 
centuries,  only  a few  enterprifing  or  eccentric  geniufes  arofe,  who 
ventured  to  difengage  themfelves  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  and 
prefumed  to  think  it  poffible,  that  with  the  fame  natural  faculties 
which  the  antients  enjoyed,  and  with  the  example  before  them  both 
of  their  fucceffes  and  failures,  new  and  important  advances  might  be 
made  in  knowledge.  Of  thefe,  fome,  availing  themfelves  of  all  that 
was  valuable  in  the  ftores  of  antient  philofophy,  and  at  the  fame 

8 time 
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time  exerting  their  own  talents  with  a happy  union  of  freedom  and 
caution,  made  important  improvements  in  philofophy.  Whilft 
others,  either  on  the  one  lide  through  an  excellive  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  or  on  the  other  through  too  much 
diftruft  of  their  weaknefs,  forfook  the  ftrait  path  of  rational  enquiry, 
and  loft  themfelves  in  the  mazes  of  fcepticifm  or  enthufiafm. 
Vanity  has  inclined  fome  to  contradidt  every  decifion  of  philofophy, 
and  haftily  to  conclude  the  objedlions  againft  received  opinions, 
which  their  fertile  imaginations  have  fuggefted,  to  be  unanfwerable 
and  it  has  prompted  others  to  make  high  pretenfions  to  divine  illu- 
mination, and  to  forfake  plain  and  fimple  truth  in  the  fearch  of  the 
obfcurities  of  myfticifm.  On  the  contrary,  a timid,  indolent,  or 
volatile  temper  has  often  difpofed  men  to  prefer  the  eafy  talk  of 
railing  difficulties  and  cavils,  to  the  more  laborious  undertaking  of 
inveftigating  truth  by  a continued  courfe  of  patient  ftudy.  And 
the  fame  temper,  united  with  a gloomy  call  of  imagination,  has  led 
' many  to  miftake  the  dreams  of  myfticifm  for  divine  wifdom.  From 
thefe  fountains  have  arifen  the  two  principal  errors  of  the  humaii: 
underftanding,  fcepticifm  and  enthufiafm. 

Modern  fcepticifm  differs  in  many  refpedls  from  antient  pyrrho- 
nifm,  and  appears  in  feveral  different  forms.  Some  writers  have  wholly 
denied  the  power  of  the  human  underftanding  to  inveftigate  truth-i 
and,  with  the  antient  Pyrrhonifts,  have  attempted  to  bring  into 
difcredit  both  the  principles,  and  the  method  of  reafoning,  which 
have  been  commonly  employed  in  the  purfuitof  knowledge.  Others 
have  bufied  themfelves. in  ftarting  doubts  and  difficulties  on  particular 
topics  of  enquiry,,  and  endeavoured  to  involve  every  fubjedl  in 
uncertainty.  Whilft  others,  more  cautious  than  the  reft,  have  made 
ufe  of  the  weapons  of  fcepticifm  againft  the  hypothetical  method  of 
inveftigating  truth,  for  the  general  purpofe  of  curbing  the  arrogance 
of  dogmatifm,  or  with  the  particular  delign  of  turning  the  ftudy 
of  nature  out  of  the  channel  of  conjedture  into  that  of  experiment. 
Jn  theology,  fcepticifm  is  fometimes  labouring,  on  the  one  hand,  to; 
overturn  the  facred  edifice  of  divine  revelation,  and  fometimes,.  on  the 
tjthe.r,  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  fuperftition,  or  of  fanaticifm,  by 
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declaiming  on  the  imbecility  of  human  reafon.  Though  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  relate  at  full  length  the  hiflory  of  modern 
fcepticifm  % we  cannot,  confiflently  with  our  plan,  omit  to  mention 
fome  of  the  more  celebrated  Sceptics  who  have  appeared  fince  the 
revival  of  letters. 

Francis  Sanchez \ a Portuguefe  phyfician,  born  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-two,  after  having  ftudied  in 
France  and  Italy,  became  a preceptor  in  philofophy  in  the  college  of 
Thouloufe.  According  to  the  eftablifhed  law  of  the  college,  he  lec- 
tured upon  Peripatetic  principles  ; but  his  penetrating  genius,  fupe- 
rior  to  vuglar  prejudices,  could  not  fatisfy  itfelf  with  a kind  of 
philofophy  replete  with  vague  opinions,  and  rather  fitted  to  obfirufl 
than  facilitate  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  The  fate  of  Peter 
Ramus,  who,  about  this  time,  fell  a vidtim  to  the  refentment  of  the 
Ariftotelians,  prevented  him,  however,  from  hazarding  a diredt  attack 
upon  their  fyllem  ; and  he  determined  to  take  the  more  general 
ground  of  fcepticifm,  in  oppofition  to  dogmatifiis  of  every  fedl.  In  a 
work,  De  multum  nobili  et  prima  imiverjlili  Sciential  quod  nihil  feitur 

On  the  very  excellent  and  firft  univerlal  Science,  that  nothing 
is  known,”  he  reprobates  the  confidence  of  thofe  philofophers  who 
advance,  as  indubitable  and  fundamental  truths,  fuch  principles  as 
are  in  their  nature  exceedingly  doubtful.  This  treatife,  which  was 
chiefly  intended  as  an  attack  upon  the  Scholaftic  philofophy,  but 
extends  its  hofliilities  even  to  the  foundations  of  fcience,  difeovers 
much  learning  and  ingenuity. 

With  different  views  was  the  caufe  of  Sceptlcifin  efpoufed  by 
Jerom  Hernhaym,  a learned  abbot  of  Prague,  who  wrote 
a book  De  Typho  Generis  Humanity  **  On  the  vain  Glory  of 
Fluman  Nature,”  in  which  he  endeavours  to  expofe  the  prefump- 
tion,  uncertainty,  and  falfliood  of  human  fcience ; a work,  as  the 

* Fabric.  Syllab.  Scr.  de  Ver.  Rel.  Chr.  c.  23.  Merfen.  de  Sccptlcifmo. 

Raymund.  DelafT.  Prjef.  Op.  N.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hifp.  p.  262.  Baylc. 

• Frankf.  1618.  Rotterd.  1649.  Prague,  1676,  4to. 
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author  profefTes,  written  for  the  relief  of  the  unlearned,  and  for  the 
admonition  of  the  learned.  The  evident  defign  of  this  writer  was  to- 
depreciate  human  learning  as  inimical  to  divine  wifdom,  and  to  re- 
commend an  indolent  life  as  the  only  way  to  attain  perfedlion  and 
felicity.  As  the  moft  effectual  cure  of  philofophical  vanity,  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  all  the  vices  of  mankind  are  to  be  ulti- 
mately traced  up  to  human  fcience.  He  maintains  the  abfolute 
imbecility  of  the  human  underftanding,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all. 
information  from  the  fenfes,  and  afcribes  every  appearance  of  wifdom 
among  men  to  fupernatural  divine  illuminations.  The  fcepticifm  oF 
this  writer  appears  to  have  been  the  elFe6t  of  perverted  piety,  and 
may  ferve  to  prove,  that  religion  itfelf  is  no  fore  guide  to  men  who.- 
difclaim  the  ufe  and  authority  of  reafon. 

Scepticifm  found  a much  more  able  and  elegant  advocate  in 
Francis  Vayer  de  la  Mothe  % juftly  reckoned  one  of  the 
moll  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-fix.  His  literary  merit  recom- 
mended him  to  the  attention  of  the  great,  and  he  was^appointed. 
preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty^two. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendllrip  of  the  celebrated  French  minillers,  the 
Cardinals  Richlieu  and  Mazarin.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-fix.. 
In  the  writings  of  Vayer  are  found  an  elegance  of  genius,,  and  extent 
of  reading,  which  has  obtained  him  the  appellation  of  the  modern 
Plutarch.  Of  his  numerous  works,  thofe  which  chiefly  mark  his 
fceptical  turn  are,  his  treatife  “ On  the  Philofophy  of  the  Heathens,” 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  fenfes  3 and  his  “ Five 
Dialogues,”  under  the  name  of  Oratius  ^uhero^  in  which  he  ap- 
plauds the  Sceptic  philofophy.  To  thefe  were  afterwards  added^ 
four  other  dialogues,  which  breathe  the  fame  fpirit.  Vayer  was  an 
avowed  advocate  for  fcepticifm  in  every  branch  of  fcience;  and; 
though,  like  many  other  writers  of  the  fame  fchool,  he  profefled 
great  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  inferred  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  revelation  from  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge,. 

* PeHiflba.  Hill,  de  F Ac.  Fr.  p.  234.  BayJe.  Boileau,  Sat.  iv. 
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he  neverthelefs  fell  under  the  cenfure  of  impiety.  Among  his  dif- 
ciples  were  Sorbiere,  who  tranflated  part  of  Sextus  Empiricus 
into  French;  and  Fouchier,  who  wrote  a “ Hiftory  of  the  Aca- 
demic philofophy 

Another  celebrated  defender  of  Scepticifm  was  Peter  Daniel 
Huet'',  born  of  an  illuftrious  family  at  Caen,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty.  After  paffing  through  the  ufual 
courfe  of  juvenile  learning,  in  which  he  difcovered  no  inconfiderable 
talent  for  poetry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of 
mathematics  and  philofophy  under  a jefuit,  Peter  Mambrun.  The 
Cartefian  philofophy  being  now  generally  received,  Huet  eagerly 
embraced  it,  and  for  feveral  years  continued  zealoufly  attached  to 
this  new  fyftem.  At  a more  mature  age,  however,  when  he  came 
to  examine  its  foundations  more  accurately,  he  faw  reafon  to  aban- 
don it  as  a vihonary  fabric.  At  the  age  of  feventeen,  in  order  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  the  ftudy  of  antiquity,  tlie  defire  of  which  was 
excited  by  reading  Geographia  faerdy  the  “ Sacred  Geography” 
of  the  learned  Bochart,  whofe  perfonal  friendfiiip  he  enjoyed,  the 
fludy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  became  the  principal 
objedl  of  his  attention.  In  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  which  he 
removed  about  the  age  of  twenty,  he  devoted  himfelf  almoft  entirely 
to  fociety,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  learned 
men,  among  whom  were  Petau,  Labbe,  Coflart,  Vavalfor,  and 
Rapin.  With  Petau,  in  particular,  he  pafied  much  of  his  time. 
He  was  a great  admirer  of  the  fplendour  of  his  didiion,  and  the 
variety  of  his  erudition  j but  he  confefTes,  that  in  weighing  the  ar- 
guments which  he  offered  in  fupport  of  his  dogmas,  he  perceived 
in  them  a degree  of  weaknefs  and  ambiguity,  which  obliged  him  to 
fufpend  his  affent,  and  inclined  him  towards  fcepticifm.  Naturally 
excelling  rather  in  genius  than  in  judgment,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
underftanding  having  been  rather  repreffed  than  improved  by  an 
immenfe  variety  of  reading,  Huet  found  his  mind  too  feeble  to 

a Op.  Ed.  Sex  Tomis,  Par.  1669. 
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niafter  the  difficulties  of  metaphyfical  and  theological  ftudies,  and 
concluded  that  his  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  fearch  after  truth  was 
owing,  not  to  any  peculiar  infelicity  in  his  own  cafe,  but  to  the  general 
imbecility  of  the  human  mind. 

With  this  bias  towards  fcepticifm  Huet  entered  upon  his  travels. 
His  friend  Bochart  having,  through  the  recommendation  of  Ifaac 
Voffius,  been  invited  by  that  celebrated  patronefs  of  learning,  Chrif- 
tina,  daughter  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  Huet  accompanied  him. 
On  their  way,  they  paffed  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  rnofl:  celebrated  fcholars  of  thefe  coun- 
tries. The  queen,  upon  their  arrival,  received  them  with  every 
mark  of  attention.  Huet,  during  his  (lay  in  Stockholm,  was 
ufually  occupied  in  examining  the  antient  manufcripts  in  the  royal 
library,  and  made  fuch  ufe  of  his  time,  as  proved  very  advantageous 
to  the  learned  world.  He  copied  certain  commentaries  of  Origen, 
which  he  afterwards  publilhed  and  illuftrated  with  excellent  notes, 
explaining  the  hiftory  and  opinions  of  that  celebrated  father. 
Having  viiited  on  his  way  feveral  feminaries  of  learning,  he  returned 
to  Caen,  v/here  he  remained  for  a time,  and  after  completing  his 
Originenia,  wrote  his  dialogue  De  Interpretatione  et  Claris  Intcrpretibus^ 
On  Tranilations  and  famous  Tranflators,”  which  was  well  re- 
ceived in  the  learned  world.  Here  he  alfo  inftituted  a fociety  for 
the  improvement  of  natural  philofophy  and  anatomy,  which,  through 
the  intereffc  of  Colbert,  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  king,  for  the 
purpofe  of  defraying  the  expences  of  philofophical  experiments  and 
anatomical  diffeflions.  About  this  time  Huet  formed  a friend- 
ffiip  with  Cormis,  prefident  of  the  fenate  of  Aix,  who  came 
to  refide  at  Caen.  This  new  intimacy  very  much  contributed 
to  confirm  Huet  in  his  propenfity  towards  fcepticifm.  For  Cormif- 
fus,  who  was  well  read  in  antient  philofophy,  was  a great  admirer  or- 
the  Pyrrhonic  feft,  and  earneftly  recommended  to  his  friend  the  fcudy 
of  Pyrrhonifm  in  the  inftitutes  of  Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Huet  procured  him  the  notice  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert,  appointed  him,  toge- 
ther with  Boffuet,  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin.  Upon  this  he  removed 
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to  Paris,  where  the  labours  of  his  new  office  did  not  prevent  him 
from  profecuting  his  private  ftudies.  It  was  in  this  fituation  that 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  entitled 
Demo?iJiratio  Evangelicay  “ A Demonftration  of  the  Truth  of 
Chriftianity,”  in  which  he  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of 
Chriftianity  in  a geometrical  form ; a work,  which  indeed  difcovers 
great  erudition,  but  in  which  the  judicious  reader  will  perceive,  that 
the  writer  was  more  deiirous  to  difplay  his  learning,  than  to  eftablifh 
the  Chriftian  faith  upon  rational  grounds.  In  his  preface  to  this 
work,  he  maintains  at  large  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge, 
whether  derived  from  the  fenfes  or  from  reafon,  and  declares  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  thofe  methods  of  philofophifing  which  lead  to  a 
fufpenfion  of  judgment  are  by  no  means  hoftile  to  Chriftianity,  but 
ferve  to  prepare  the  mind  for  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  divine  revela- 
tion, which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  eftabliffi  by  argumentation 
without  the  grace  of  God.  Accordingly  he  profefles  to  write  his 
“ Demonftration,”  merely  as  an  extraneous  and  adventitious  fupport 
to  faith,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  may  be  more  eafily  inclined 
to  fubmit  itfelf  to  the  authority  of  Chrift. 

After  having  pafted  ten  years  at  court,  Huet,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  retired  into  monaftic  life,  and  was  chofen  abbot  of  the  monaftery 
of  Alnet.  In  this  tranquil  retreat  he  profecuted  the  delign  he  had 
long  formed  of  defending  the  Sceptic  philofophy,  and  wrote  a work 
entitled  ^ejiiones  Alnetance'y  “ Alnetane  Queries,”  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  fix  the  refpeftive  limits  of  reafon  and  faith,  and 
maintains,  that  the  dogmas  and  precepts  of  each  have  no  alliance, 
and  that  there  is  nothing;  however  contradidory  to  common  fenfe, 
or  to  good  morals,  which  has  not  been  received,  and  which  we  may 
not  be  bound  to  receive,  as  a didate  of  faith.  He  honeftly  con- 
feftes,  that  he  wrote  this  work  to  eftabliffi  the  authority  of  tradition 
againft  the  empire  of  reafon.  On  the  fame  principle,  and  with  no 
better  fuccefs,  he  attempted  to  refute  the  principles  of  the  Cartefiaii 
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philofophy,  in  his  Cenfura  Philofophice  Cartejiance  % “ Cenfure  of  the 
Cartefian  Philofophy  5”  he  alfo  wrote  a treatife,  De  Fabulis  Romanen- 
Jibus^^  “ On  Romance;”  and  another,  De  Navigationibus  Solomonis, 
**  On  the  Voyages  of  Solomon which  obtained  him  much  ap- 
plaufe  among  the  learned. 

In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Huet  was 
advanced  to  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Avranches ; but  after  a few  years 
he  refigned  this  honour,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay.  He 
fpent  his  lafi:  days  in  the  Jefuit’s  college  at  Paris,  and  left  his  valuable 
library  as  a legacy  to  their  fociety.  He  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twenty-one.  After  his  death  appeared  minutes 
of  his  life,  under  the  title  of  Commentarium  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinen- 
iibus^  “ A Commentary  on  his  own  Affairs,”  written  by  himfelf  in 
his  old  age,  and  A Differ tation  on  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Human 
Underftanding,”  in  which  the  fceptical  fpirit,  which  followed 
Huet  through  every  change  of  fituation,  appears  in  its  full  vigour. 
Of  this  work,  which  was  originally  written  in  French,  the  author 
left  behind  him  a Latin  tranflation.  Little  is  done  in  this  treatife 
more  than  to  exhibit  the  chief  heads  of  the  fceptic  philofophy, 
as  given  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  to  colled  from  the  hiflory  of  phi- 
lofophy fuch  particulars  as  might  feeiti  to  recommend  the  Pyrrhonic 
method  of  philofophifing,  and  prove  the  infufiiciency  of  the  human 
mind  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  cannot  be  quefiioned  that  Huet,  on 
account  of  his  great  learning  and  fertile  genius,  may  jufily  claim  to 
have  his  name  preferved  with  honour  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
feveral  circumftances  mufi;  prevent  us  from  ranking  him  among  the 
firfi:  philofophers  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Better  qualified  to 
accumulate  teflimonies  than  to  invefiigate  truth,  and  more  difpofed 
to  raife  difficulties  than  to  folve  them,  he  was  an  injudicious  advocate 
for  a good  caufe.  If  we  are  not  very  much  mifiaken,  Huet  did  not 
flridly  adhere  to  the  Scholafiic  art  of  reafoning  v/hich  he  had  learned 
in  the  fchools  of  the  Jefuits ; otherwife,  he  mull  have  feen,  that 
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there  can  be  no  room  for  faith,  or  for,  what  he  artfully  conceals  under 
that  name,  the  authority  of  the  church,  if  every  criterion  of  truth  be 
rejedted,  and  human  reafon  be  pronounced  a blind  and  fallacious 
guide. 

Not  inferior  to  Huet  in  learning,  and  much  his  fuperior  in  ftrength 
of  judgment,  and  keennefs  of  wit,  was  Peter  Bayle%  juftly 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  powerful  advocates  for  Pyrrhonifm.  He 
was  born  at  Carlat  in  Foix,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty-feven.  His  father  was  a member  of  the  reformed  church,  and 
inftrudted  him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  other 
branches  of  learning,  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  academic  fludies  in  the  Jefuit’s  college  at  Thouloufe.  So 
xnfatiable  was  his  thirll:  for  knowledge,  that  by  inceflant  application 
he  impaired  his  conflitution,  and  was  twice  in  danger  of  loling  his 
life  j notwithflanding  which,  with  the  return  of  health,  his  love  of 
ftudy  returned,  and  he  read  with  great  avidity  authors  both  antient 
and  modern  in  every  branch  of  learning.  Among  the  antients  his 
principal  favourite  was  Plutarch  ^ among  the  moderns,  Montaigne; 
and  from  thefe  writers  he  probably  derived  his  firfl  bias  towards 
fcepticifm.  About  the  age  of  twenty  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
logic,  and  afterwards  expreffed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  fooner 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  this  art.  One  of  his  college  companions,  a 
Romifih  prieft,  obferving  the  unfettled  ftate  of  his  mind,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  fubmit  his  judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  church; 
and  not  without  much  furprize  and  regret  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
he  made  a public  profeflion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Not  long  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  induced  by  the  arguments  and  perfuafions  of 
his  brother,  a Proteftant  eccleliaftic,  to  recant  his  precipitate  con- 
verfion,  and  return  to  the  profeffioii  of  the  reformed  religion.  As 
apoftacy  from  the  Catholic  faith  was  at  that  time  a capital  oftlnce 
in  France,  Bayie  found  it  neceffary  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy,  retired  to  Geneva, 
Here  he  ftudied  the  Carteiian  philofophy,  and  law  reafon  to  adopt 
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it  ill  preference  to  the  barren  fubtleties  of  the  Schola/lic  dodlrine, 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  fchools  of  the  Jefuits  j ftill,  however, 
retaining  that  freedom  of  thought,  which  led  him,  with  Horace,  to 
examine  all  fedls,  but  adhere  tenacioufly  to  none. 

Through  the  interceffion  of  his  friends,  Bayle,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-five,  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit 
Paris,  where  the  fociety  of  the  moft  learned  men,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
bed;  libraries,  enabled  him  to  profecute  his  dudies  with  great  advan- 
tage. Through  the  intered  of  Bafnage,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  he  obtained  the  philofophical  chair  in  the  univerdty  of  Paris, 
and,  within  two  years  from  that  time,  wrote  a fydem  of  philofophy 
for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  In  this  fituation  he  entered  into  a con- 
troverfy  with  Poire t,  on  the  fubjedl  of  his  tieatife,  entitled  Cogita^ 
tiones  rationales  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo,  Rational  Thoughts  on 
God,  the  Soul,  and  Evil.”  Whild  Poiret  continued  a Cartedan, 
he  treated  his  antagonid  with  temper  ^ but  when  he  became  a 
Mydic,  he  inveighed  again d him  with  the  utmod  rancour.  In  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  Bayle  engaged  in  a dilpute  with 
Valedus,  a Jefuit,  on  the  Cartefian  notion  of  Extenfion,  in 
which  he  oppofed,  with  great  ingenuity,  the  doflrine  of  tranfub- 
dantiation. 

The  fevere  perfecution  which  at  this  time  fell  upon  all  Protedants 
in  France,  obliged  Bayle,  with  many  other  learned  men,  to  leave 
the  country  and  fettle  in  Holland.  At  the  entreaty  of  one  of  his 
former  pupils,  he  made  choice  of  Rotterdam  as  his  place  of  refidence, 
where,  with  Jurieu,  he  founded  a new  fchool.  He  now  publidied  a 
treatife,  which,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  dx  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
he  had  written,  but  could  not  obtain  licence  to  print  at  Paris,  his 
“ Thoughts  on  Comets  f ’ a work  replete  with  various  learning, 
and  well  adapted  to  expofe  the  folly  of  fuperdition..  This  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a “ Critical  DiiTertation  on  Maimburg’s  Hidory  of  Cal- 
vinifm  f ’ in  which  the  author  employs  the  Cartefian  weapons 
againd  the  Romidi  church.  Although  the  work  was  fo  well  written, 
that  the  Prince  of  Conde  confefTed  himfelf  delighted  with  it,  and 
even  Maimburg  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  excellent  book,  it  was 
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■ :ed  to  Fe  publicly  burnt  at  Paris.  * Neverthelefs  it  had  many 
'c.  lers  ard  admirers. 

rlie  reputation  Vv^hich  Bayle  had  now  acquired  as  a writer,  en- 
couraged him  to  undertake  a literary  journal,  under  the  title  of 
NouveUes  la  Republique  des  Lettresy  “ Intelligence  from  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,”  in  which  he  undertook  to  review  the  moft  im- 
portant new  publications.  He  did  not  content  himtelf,  in  this 
work,  with  a barren  detail  of  contents,  but  frdfely  palled  his  judg- 
ment upon  the  merit  of  authors,  and  often  illuflrated  the  fubjecl  on 
which  they  treated  by  original  obfervations>.  This  work,  which 
v/as  begun  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-four,  is  juftly 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  literary  journals  extant.  It  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Bafnage  under  the  title  of  Hijloire  des 
Quvrages  ^es  Sa-vansy.  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Works  of  the.  Learned.” 
In  a metaphyfical  difpute  which  arofe  in  France,  between  Arnaud 
and  Mallebranche,  on  Pleafure,,  Bayle  defended  Mallebranche.  He 
wrote  a treatife  on.  toleration,  entitled  A Philofophical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Words  of  Chrift,  Compel  them  to  come  in,”  in  which 
he  defended  the  caufe  of  the  Proteftants  with  great  eloquence,  but 
with  fo  much  freedom  as  to  offend  tlie  more  orthodox  of  the  Protef- 
tants themfelves,  and  among  the  reft  his  friend  and  colleague  Jurieu> 
with  whom  he  had  a long  and  fevere  conteft.  To  confole  liimfelf 
under  the  vexations  which  he  experienced  from  this  and  other 
caufes,  Bayle  undertook  the  defign  of  writing  “ An  Hiftorical  and 
Critical  Dictionary  j”  a work  which  he  lived  to  complete,.' and  which 
remains  as  the  chief  monument  of  his  learning,  genius,  and  wit,  and 
an  indifputable  proof  of  his  propenfity  towards  Scepticifra.  The 
two  firft  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  year  one  tlioufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety- feven,. and,  contrary  to  the  author’s  ufual  mannex, 
they  were  publifhed  with  his  name.  This  work  contains  innume- 
rable illuftrations  of  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  both  antient  and 
modern ; and  treats  many  difficult  points  with  the  hand  of  a.  bold, 
and  able  critic.  But  the  author  is  juftly  cenfured  for  indulging  a 
degree  of  latitude,  inconfiftent  with  good  morals  and  decency.  In 
the  fecond  edition  of  this  work,  publiflied  in  one  thouLnd  feven  hun- 
dred. 
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dred  and  two,  the  author  ient  it  forth  chajlifedy  amended,  and  en- 
larged. It  was  publiflied  in  Englidi  by  P.  de  la  Roche,  in  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine.  Bayle’s  fceptical  fpirit  furthe  r 
appears  in  a controverfy  which  he  held  towards  the  dole  of  his  lire 
with  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  on  the  dodlrine  advanced  by  Cudv/orth, 
of  “ Plaftic  Nature,”  and  “On  the  Origin  of  Evil,”  and  “ On  the 
Manichsan  Syftem.”  The  principal  works,  in  which  thefe  contro- 
verlies  are  carried  on,  are  Refponfioms  ad  Provinciakm  quendam^ 
“ Anfwers  to  a certain  Provincial  f ’ and  Pniretiens  de  Maxime  et 
^hemijicy  “ Dialogues  of  Maximus  and  Themiftius.”  In  the  midfl 
of  thefe  contefts  and  labours  Bayle  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  hx. 

Every  impartial  judge  will  acknowledge  that  Bayle  was  a man  of 
flrong  judgment,  lively  imagination,  ready  invention,  and  extenfive 
learning.  His  friends  extol  him,  too,  for  many  perfonal  virtues. 
At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  his  writings  betray  a mind 
impreffed  with  little  reverence  for  religion,  and  tend  to  fofler  that 
kind  of  fcepticifm  which  is  mofb  pernicious. 

Upon  a comparifon  of  the  writings  of  modern  Sceptics,  it  will 
appear,  that  they  have  adopted  this  method  of  philofophifing  upon 
very  different  grounds,  and  for  very  different  purpofes  : but  in  what- 
ever form  fcepticifm  appears,  or  from  whatever  caufe  it  fprings,  it 
may  be  confidently  pronounced  hofiile  to  true  philofophy  3 for  its 
obvious  tendency  is  to  invalidate  every  principle  of  human  know- 
ledge, to  deflroy  every  criterion  of  truth,  and  to  undermine  the 
* foundations  of  all  fcience,  human  and  divine. 

■*  Vidend.  Ulric.  Wild;  DifT.  quod  aliquid  fciatur,  Lipf.  1664.  Marvllle  Melanges 
de  Lit.  t.  ii.  p.  328.  Croix  du  Maine  Bibl.  de  France,  p.  84.  Budd,  Ifagog.  1.  i.  c.  4. 
Le  Clerc.  Bibl.  Univ.  t.  xv.  p.  330.  Croufaz.  Examen  Pyrrhonifmi. 
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CHAP.  11. 

OP  SCRIPTURAL  PHILOSOPHERS, 

IF  philofophy  has  its  Scylla  of  Scepticifm,  it  has  alfo  its  Charybdis 
of  Credulity.  Whilft  fome,  in  fhaking  off  the  antient  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  Grecian  dogmatifts  fell  into  the  pernicious  error  of 
rejedling  at  once  the  authority  both  of  reafon  and  revelation,  others 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
underflanding  was  to  have  recourfe  to  divine  revelation  for  all  phi- 
lofophical,  as  well  as  theological  knowledge.  Defpifing  the  light 
of  reafon,  as  a dim  taper,  wholly  incapable  of  difcovering  the  path 
of  truth,  thefe  philofophers  have  confounded  reafon  and  revelation, 
two  fources  of  knowledge,  which  though  they  proceed  from  the 
fame  Author,  have  their  diftindl  limits  and  ufes.  Among  thofe  who 
have  chofen  this  method  of  philofophifing,  fome  have  profeffed  to 
confine  themfelves  to  the  literal  meaning  of  fcripture,  and  under- 
taken to  derive  a fyflem  of  phyfics  from  the  writings  of  Mofes,  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volumes  j and  others,  difdaining  to 
employ  reafon,  even  as  a handmaid  to  revelation,  have  pretended  to 
derive  their  knowledge  of  philofophy  from  immediate  infpiration ; 
and,  neglediing  the  literal  fenfe  of  fcripture  have,  by  the  help  of 
allegory,  adapted  its  language  to  their  enthufiaftic  notions.  The 
former  may  be  called  Scriptural  Philosophers,  the  latter  The- 

OSOPHISTS. 

In  the  clafs  of  Scriptural  Philosophers  we  do  not  mean  to 
include  thofe,  who  have  applied  the  Sedtarian  philofophy  to  the  ex- 
planation of  fcripture,  or  the  illuftration  of  its  dodlrine,  which  was 
done  very  fuccefsfully,  both  in  logic  and  phyfics,  by  Allied,  Glafs, 
Valefius,  Bochart  and  others  nor  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to 
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fhew  the  agreement  of  their  fyftem  of  philofophy,  or  of  the  general 
principles  of  reafon,  and  the  natural  law  of  morality,  with  the  doc- 
trine of  fcripture.  Under  the  appellation  of  Scriptural  philofophers 
we  only  mean  to  comprehend  thofe  who,  after  the  example  of  Philo, 
and  all  the  Jewith  cabbalifts,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Chriftian  fathers, 
have  fuppofed  all  philofophy  to  be  derived  from  divine  revelation,  and 
who,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  true  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, by  the  light  of  reafon,  have  had  recourfe  to  the  facred  oracles, 
and  particularly  to  the  Mofaic  hidiory  of  the  creation,  and  endeavour- 
ed upon  this  foundation  to  raife  a new  ftrudture  of  philofophy. 
From  a great  multitude  of  writers  who  have  purfued  this  track, 
many  of  them  with  little  reputation  to  themfelves  or  beneht  to 
fcience,  it  may  fuffice  to  feledt  a few,  who  have  been  more  diftin- 
guifhed  than  the  reft  for  their  learning  or  ability. 

The  firfl  writer  of  this  clafs,  who  deferves  diflind;  mention,  is 
Otto  Gasman*,  prefident  of  the  college  of  Stade,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  was  dilTatisfied  with  the 
unprofitable  fubtleties  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  and  determined, 
in  the  fludy  of  nature,  rather  to  rely  upon  the  decifion  of  the  facred 
writings,  than  upon  the  dodrine  of  the  antient  Heathen  philofo- 
phers. Even  in  his  explanation  of  fcripture  he  refufed  to  call  in 
the  affiflance  of  philofophical  rules  of  interpretation.  In  a work 
entitled  Cofmopma^  On  the  Formation  of  the  World,”  he  derives 
his  phyfical  dodrine  from  the  fcriptures  j and  in  his  Modejia  AJfertio 
Thllojophice  et  Chrijliance  et  Verce  ‘‘  Modeft  Afibrtion  of  true  and 
Chrifliian  Philofophy,”  he  profeifes  to  write  Chrifiiian  Infiritutes  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  6cc.  With  Cafman  may  be 
joined  Henry  Alsted',  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Alba-Julia  till 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  when  he  died,  in  his 
fiftieth  year.  In  his  'Encyclopedia  Biblica  he  undertakes  to  de- 
duce the  elements  of  philofophy,  jurifprudence,  and  medicine  from 
the  facred  fcriptures  j a work  v/hich  fhews  more  good  intention,  than 

“ Budd.  Intr.  ad  Hifi.  Phil.  Heb.  § 36.  Francof.  1601.  8vo. 

^ Baillet  Jugemens  des  Savans,  t.  ii.  p.  328,  Reimm.  Hift.  Lit.  Germ.  p.  iii,  p.  185. 

^ Francof.  1625,  8vo. 
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found  judgment.  Thefe  writers  have  treated  the  books  of  the  facred 
fcripture  as  fome  antient  critics  treated  Homer,  who,  whilft  they 
pretended  to  find  in  him  every  kind  of  fcience  and  wifdom,  fuftered 
the  true  meaning  and  fpirit  of  his  poems  to  efcape  their  attention. 
The  Philofophia  Mofaica^  Mofaic  Philofophy,”  0/  Pfeiffer  is  liable 
to  the  fame  cenfure. 

What  thefe  writers  attempted  with  refpedt  to  philofophy  in  ge- 
neral others  undertook,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs,  in  parti- 
cular branches  of  fcience.  Conrad  Aslach,  of  Bergen,  in  Nor- 
way, after  having  been  inftrufted  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  aftro- 
nomer  Tycho  Brahe,  and  vifitcd  many  of  the  principal  fchools  of 
Europe,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  made 
profefibr  of  philofophy  and  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  was  the  author  of  A Syfiem  of  Chrifiian  Ethics  and 
Phyfics.”  Lambertus  Dan^us,  a celebrated Proteftant  divine,  who 
was  a profeffor  of  theology  at  Geneva,  wrote  a treatife  of  the  fame 
kind,  entitled  Phyjica  Chrijlianay  “ Chriftian  Pliyfics.”  A Scriptural 
Syfiiem  of  Politics  was  alfo  written  by  Scribanus  ; and  of  Natural 
Law,  by  Valentine  Albert  : writers,  whofe  works  are  more 
calculated  to  confound  than  to  difeover  truth. 

Among  the  fcriptural  philofophers  mufi:  alfo  be  reckoned  thofe 
who  have  written  Mofaic  Cofmogonies,  or  attempted  to  giveaphilo- 
fophical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  on  the  ground  of  tlie 
Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  creation.  Of  thefe  the  two  principal  are 
Dickinfon  and  Burnet. 

Edmund  Dickinson,  an  Englifla  phyfician,  born  in  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-four,  wrote  a treatife  De  Phyjica  'veteri 
et  veray  “ On  true  and  antient  Phyfics ’'f’  in  which  he  attempts, 
from  the  fcriptural  account  of  the  creation,  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  world  was  formed.  Afluming,  as  the  ground  of  his 
theory,  the  Atomic  doftrine,  and  the  exiftence  of  an  Immaterial 
Caufe  of  the  concourfe  of  indivifible  atoms,  he  fuppofes  the  particles 
of  matter  agitated  by  a double  motion  j one  gentle  and  tranfvcrfe,  of 
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the  particles  among  themfelves,  whence  elementary  corpufcles 
are  formed  j the  other  circular,  by  which  the  whole  mafs  is  revolv- 
ed, and  the  regions  of  heaven  and  earth  are  produced.  By  the  mo- 
tion of  the  elementary  corpufcles  of  different  magnitude  and  form, 
he  fuppofes  the  different  bodies  of  nature  to  have  been  produced, 
and  attempts,  upon  this  plan,  to  defcribe  the  procefs  of  creation 
through  each  of  the  Six  Days.  He  explains  at  large  the  formation 
of  human  nature,  fhewing  in  what  manner,  by  means  of  a plaftic 
feminal  virtue,  man  became  an  animated  being.  The  theory,  though 
founded  upon  conjefture,  and  loaded  with  unphilofophical  fiftions, 
the  author  not  only  pretends  to  derive  from  the  Mofaic  narrative, 
but  maintains  to  have  been  confonant  to  the  mofl:  antient  Hebrew 
traditions.  The  ufe  which  this  Theorifl  makes  of  the  doftrine  of 
atoms,  fliews  him  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  true 
notion  of  the  antients  on  this  fubjed:  j and  indeed  the  whole  work 
feems  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  a confufed  imagination,  rather 
than  of  a found  judgment. 

The  fame  defign  was  undertaken  and  executed  with  much  more 
learning  and  ability,  by  Thomas  Burnet  % born  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- five,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
under  Cudworth,  and  other  followers  of  the  Platonic  philofophy. 
Burnet  foon  difcovered,  that  whatever  praife  might  be  due  to  Plato 
in  theology  and  morals,  he  was  a very  infufficient  guide  in  phyfics 
and  cofmology.  During  the  courfe  of  a literary  tour  through 
France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  part  of  Germany,  he  formed  the  defign 
of  delineating  the  fyflem  of  the  world  according  to  the  PTofaic  hif- 
tory  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  upon  his  return  wrote  in  Latin  the 
firfl  part  of  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,.  The  novelty  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  his  ftyle,  recommended  his  work  to 
the  attention  of  the  learned  j and  he  obtained  fuch  a degree  of  lite- 
rary reputation,  that  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  the  Second,  mafler  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  with  a fplendid  endowment.  Here  he  employed  his 
firfl  leifure  in  completing  his  Theory ; the  fecond  part  of  which 
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was  dedicated  to  William  the  Third  and  in  writing  his  Archcelogia 
Philofophica,  Philofophical  Antiquities,”  a work  replete  with 
learning,  and  abounding  with  judicious  obfervations.  It  muft, 
however,  be  confeffed  that  Burnet’s  partiality  to  his  theory  led 
him  to  find  in  the  antient  theogonies,  and  in  the  phyfical  doftrine  of 
the  antient  philofophers,  things  which- others  have  not  difcovered. 
His  lingular  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  fall, 
the  deluge,  and  other  fubjefts,  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  herefy, 
and  involved  him  in  troublefome  controverfies.  He  lived  to  the  aee 
of  eighty-five.  Before  his  death  he  committed  to  the  flames  all  the 
manufcripts  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  prefs,  except  two  trea- 
tifes,  De  Statu  Mortuorim  et  Refurgentiumy  On  the  State  of  the 
Dead,  and  of  the  Refurredion,”  2Lnd  De  Fide  et  Officiis  Chrijlianoriuiiy 
“ On  the  Faith  and  Duties  of  Chriftiansf’  of  which  only  a few  copies 
were  at  firfl;  printed  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends. 

The  Mofaic  cofmogony  Burnet  thus  explains.  Between  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  world  he  fuppofes  feveral  intermediate 
periods,  in  which  he  conceives  that  nature  undergoes  various 
changes.  Thofe  which  refped:  this  terraqueous  globe,  he  believes 
to  have  been  recorded  in  the  facred  fcriptures.  From  thefe,  com- 
pared with  profane  hiftory,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  primeval 
earth,  as  it  rofe  out  of  chaos,  was  of  a different  form  and  flrLuTture 
from  the  prefent,  and  was  fuch,  that  from  its  dilfolution  would  na- 
turally arife  an  univerfal  deluge.  Such  a change  in  the  flate  of  theL 
globe  he  infers  from  the  general  afpedt  of  its  furface  in  the  prefent 
day;  and  he  argues,  that  fince  it  is  the  nature  of  fluids  to  form  a. 
fmooth  furface,  the  earth,  which  was  at  firfl  a chaotic  mafs  in  a fluid 
flate,  as  it  gradually  became  folid  by  the  exhalation  of  the  lighter 
particles  of  air  and  water,  would  flill  retain  its  regular  fuperflcics,  fc> 
that  the  new  earth  would  refemble  an  egg.  The  earth,  in  this  pa- 
radifaical  flate,  he  fuppofes  to  be  capable  of  fending  forth  its  vegeta- 
ble produdions^without  rain,  and  to  enjoy  a perpetually  ferene  and 
cloudlefs  atmofphere.  In  procefs  of  time,  he  conceived  that  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  by  the  continual  adlion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
would  become  fo  parched,  as  to  occalion  vafl  fiffures,  through  which 
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the  waters  of  the  great  abyfs,  contained  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  would  be  fent  forth  by  means  of  claftic  vapours,  expanded  by 
heat,  and  adling  with  irrefiilible  force  upon  their  furface ; whence  a uni- 
verfal  deluge  would  enfue,  and  in  the  violent  concuflion,  lofty  moun- 
tains, craggy  rocks,  and  other  varieties  in  the  external  form  of  the 
earth,  would  appear.  Our  Theorift  alfo  conjedures,  that  the  earth, 
in  its  original  flate,  owed  its  univerfal  fpring  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  with  that  of  the  equator ; and  fuppofes 
that,  at  the  deluge,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  changed  its  polition,  and 
became  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  From  fimilar  caufes 
he  conceives,  that  the  final  conflagration  v/ill  be  produced.  This 
theory  is  well  imagined,  fupported  with  much  erudition,  and  de- 
fcribed  with  great  elegance  of  diftion : but  it  can  only  be  confider- 
ed  as  an  ingenious  fiction,  which  refts  upon  no  other  foundation 
than  mere  conjecfliure.  Whiston  % Cluverius  ^ and  others,  have 
alfo,  upon  the  ground  of  the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  formed  theories  of 
the  earth  : but  thefe  Philofophical  Romances  have  contributed  little 
tov/ards  the  improvement  of  knowledge. 

Another  writer  who  claims  a place  among  the  Scriptural  philofo- 
phers  is  Joannes  Amos  Comenius%  a native  of  Moravia,  born  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  and  ufeful  grammatical  vcork,  entitled  Janua  Linguariimt 
“ The  Porch  of  Languages.”  His  proteflant  principles  (for  he  was 
a minifter  of  the  reformed  church,  firfl;  in  his  native  country,  and 
afterwards  in  Poland)  led  him  to  enquire  freely  into  the  grounds  of 
opinions  both  philofophical  and  theological  j and  he  foon  difcovered 
the  futility  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  and  refolved,  if  potiible,  to 
fubftitute  fomething  better  in  its  flead.  Taking  Senfe,  Reafon,  and 
Scripture  for  his  guides,  he  framed  a fyfcem  of  phyfics,  which  he 
entitled,  Synopfis  phyjica  ad  Lumen  divmum  reformata,  “ A Synopfis 
of  Phyfics  reformed  according  to  Divine  Light.”  Comenius  fup- 
pofes three  principles  of  nature,  matter,  fpirit,  and  li|;ht ; the  firft  a 
dark,  inadtive,  corporeal  fubilance,  which  receives  forms  ; the  fecond, 

• A new  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Lond.  1698. 

^ Geologia,  Hamb.  1700.410.  ' Bayle.  Prsef.  Op.  Didaifl. 
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the  fubtle,  living,  invifible  fubftance,  which  animates  material 
bodies ; the  third,  a middle  fubftance  between  the  two  former, 
lucid,  vifible,  m.oveable,  capable  of  penetrating  matter,  which  is  the 
inflrument  by  which  fpirit  afts  upon  matter,  and  which  per- 
forms its  office  by  means  of  motion,  agitation,  or  vibration.  Of 
thefe  three  principles  he  conceived  all  created  beings  to  be  compofed. 
This  dodtrine  he  attempts  to  derive  frpm  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the 
creation;  but  the  Scholaftic  iidtions  which  men  of  this  caft  afcribe 
to  Mofes,  Mofes  himfelf  would  probably  never  have  owned. 

The  fame  track  was  purfued  by  Joannes  Bayer  % an  Hungarian 
divine,  who  flouriffied  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  He 
adopted  the  three  principles  of  Comenius,  but  introduced  diftinc- 
tions  refpedting  each,  which  in  fubtlety  may  vie  with  the  moil;  fubtle 
fpeculations  of  the  Scholaftic  dodtors,  and  which  it  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable trefpafs  upon  the  reader’s  patience  to  detail.  His  work 
is  entitled  Atrium  Naturre  ichjiographice  deline atum'^ y “ The  Court  of 
Nature  ichnographically  delineated.” 

Who  does  not  perceive,  from  the  particulars  which  have  been  re- 
lated concerning  thefe  Scriptural  philofophers,  that  their  labours, 
however  well  intended,  have  been  of  little  benefit  to  philofophy? 
Their  fundamental  error  has  confifled  in  fuppofing,  that  the  facred 
fcriptures  were  intended,  not  only  to  inftrudf  men  in  all  things  ne- 
ceffary  to  their  falvation,  but  to  teach  the  true  principles  of  phyfical 
and  metaphyfical  fcience.  Had  thefe  philofophers  duly  confidered 
that  reafon  and  revelation,  though  both  from  the  fame  fountain, 
has  each  its  proper  office  and  end,  which  ought  not  to  be  confound- 
ed, they  would  have  refrained  from  that  mifapplication  of  revelation, 
which  has  led  them  to  ingraft  the  fiflions  of  their  own  imaginations 
upon  the  fcriptures;  a praCiice  which  has  proved  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous both  to  philofophy  and  religion : to  philofophy,  by  giving  more 
credit  and  authority  to  the  conceits  of  fanciful  men  than  they 
would  otherwife  have  obtained ; to  religion,  by  encouraging  writers 
of  more  imagination  than  judgment,  to  exercife  their  ingenuity 

* MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  3.  § 5.  Caflbv,  1662. 
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upon  the  fcriptures,  in  a way  which  may  not  only  expofe  them- 
felves,  but  even  the  facred  writings,  to  ridicule  *. 

* Vidend.  Reimann.Cat.  Bib.TheoI.  p.  i.  p.  691 — 1108.  Gundling.  Hift.  Phil.  Mor. 
c.  7.  Heuman.  A61:.  Ph.  v.  ii.  p.  26 — 31.  v.  iii.  p.  434.  Gonfalez  de  Salas  DilT. 
Farad,  de  duplici  viventium  terra,  Lugd.  1650.  Abyffinian  Philofophy  confuted,  Lond. 
1697.  Keil’s  Examination  of  Burnet’s  Theory,  Ox.  1698.  Whitby’s  Defence  of  the 
Mofaic  Hiftory  of  the  Creation,  Lond.  1705.  Barini  Mundus  nafcens,  Traj.  1686. 
Moyfes  illuftr.  Amft.  1707.  Efpagneti  Compend.  Phyf.  Thefes  Phyf.  Comen.  Bcrolin. 
1702. 
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E S I D E S the  Scripturalifts,  there  is  another  clafs  of  philofo- 
phers  who  profefs  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  nature  from 
divine  revelation,  namely  the  Theosophists.  Thefe  men,  neither 
contented  with  the  natural  light  of  human  reafon,  nor  with  the 
fimple  dodtrines  of  fcripture  underftood  in  their  literal  fenfe,  have 
recourfe  to  an  internal  fupernatural  light,  fuperior  to  all  other  illu- 
minations, from  which  they  profefs  to  derive  a myfterious  and  divine 
philofophy,  manifefted  only  to  the  chofen  favourites  of  heaven.  They 
boaft  that,  by  means  of  this  celeflial  light,  they  are  not  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  all  divine  truth, 
but  have  accefs  to  the  mod;  fublime  fecrets  of  nature.  They  afcribe 
it  to  the  lingular  manifeftation  of  divine  benevolence,  that  they  are 
able  to  make  fuch  a ufe  of  the  element  of  fire,  in  the  chemical  art, 
as  enables  them  to  difcover  the  elTential  principles  of  bodies,  and  to 
difclofe  flupendous  myfteries  in  the  phyfical  world.  They  even  pretend 
to  an  acquaintance  with  thofe  celeflial  beings,  which  form  the  medium 
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of  intercourfe  between  God  and  man,  and  to  a power  of  obtaining 
from  them,  by  the  aid  of  magic,  aflrology,  and  other  fimilar  arts,  va- 
rious kinds  of  information  and  affiftance.  This  they  affirm  to  have 
been  the  antient  fecret  wifdom,' firft  revealed  to  the  Jews  under  the 
name  of  the  Cabbala,  and  tranfmitted  by  tradition  to  poderity.  Phi- 
iofophers  of  this’clafs  have  no  common  fyftem  ; but  every  one  follows 
the  impulfe  of  his  own  imagination,  and  conftrucls  an  edifice  of 
fanaticifm  for  himfelf.  The  only  thing  in  which  they  are  agreed  is, 
to  abandon  human  reafon,  and  pretend  to  divine  illumination.  The 
reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  it  mufl  be  a difficult  talk  to  decypher 
the  fyftems  of  fuch  philofophers,  and  will  not  be  difappointed  if  he 
find  us  unable  to  illuminate  this  region  of  obfcurity.  In  purfuit  of 
our  plan,  we  ffiall  enumerate  a few  of  the  principal  Theofophifts. 

Many  traces  of  the  fpirit  of  Theofophifin  may  be  found  through 
the  whole  hifiiory  of  philofophy ; in  which  nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent, than  fanatical  and  hypocritical  pretenfions  to  divine  illumina- 
tion. 

Among  moderns,  the  firft  name  which  appears  with  diftlnition  in 
this  clafs  of  philofophers  is  Philippus  Aureolus  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus  % a man  of  a ftrange  and  paradoxical  genius.  He  was 
born  at  Elnfidlen,  near  Zurich,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  His  family  name,  which  was  Bom- 
baftus,  he  afterwards  changed,  after  the  cuftom  of  the  age,  into  Pa- 
racelfus.  He  was  inftruited  by  his  father,  who  w’as  a phyfician,  in 
languages  and  medicine.  So  earneftly  defiious  was  he  of  penetrating 
into  the  myfteries  of  nature,  that,  negledting  books,  he  undertook 
long  and  hazardous  journies  through  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Hungary,  and  Mofcovy,  and  probably  feveral  parts  of  Alia 
and  Africa.  He  not  only  vifited  literary  and  learned  men,  but  fre- 
quented the  worklhops  of  mechanics,  defcended  into  mines,  and 
thought  no  place  mean  or  hazardous,  if  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  increafing  his  knowledge  of  nature.  He  confulted  all  perfons 

* Conf.  Script.  AdamI  Vit.  Med.  p.  28.  195.  321.  Conring.  de  Med.  Herm,  1.  ii. 
p.  338.  Arnold,  H.  E.  p.  il.  p.  308.  p.  18. 
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who  pretended  to  be  poffefTed  of  any  fecret  art,  particularly  fuch  as 
were  Ikilled  in  metallurgy.  Being  in  this  manner  a felf-taught  phi- 
lofopher  and  phyfician,  he  defpifed  the  medical  writings  of  the 
antients,  and  boafled  that  the  whole  contents  of  his  library  would 
not  amount  to  fix  folios. 

Rejecting  the  tedious  method  of  the  Galenic  fchool,  Paracelfas 
had  recourfe  to  new  and  fecret  medicines  procured  from  metallic 
fubllances  by  the  chemical  art.  And  his  bold  empirical  pradlice  was 
in  many  cafes  attended  with  fuch  wonderful  fuccefs,  that  he  rofe  to 
the  fummit  of  popular  fame,  and  even  obtained  the  medical  chair  in 
the  city  of  Bahl.  Among  other  noftrums,  he  adminiftered  a me- 
dicine, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Azoth,  which,  he  boaRed,  was 
the  philofopher’s  ftone,  the  medical  and  which  his  difciples 

extol  as  the  Tindlure  of  Life,  given  through  the  divine  favour  to 
man  in  thefeClaft  days.  His  irregular  pradlice,  and  the  virulence 
with  which  he  cenfured  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  other  phy- 
hcians,  created  him  fhany  enemies.  The  rewards,  which  he  received 
for  the  cures  he  performed,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pedlations  of  his  vanity  and  ambition.  After  meeting  with  many 
difappointments  and  mortifications,  an  incident  occurred  which 
determined  him  to  leave  Bafil.  A wealthy  canon  of  Lichtfield, 
who  happened  to  fall  fick  at  Bafil,  oifered  Paracelfus  a hundred 
florins  to  cure  his  difeafe.  This  Paracelfus  eafily  effedted  with 
three  pills  of  his  Laudanum,  one  of  his  moft  powerful  medicines.. 
The  canon,  reftored  to  health  fo  foon,  and,  as  appeared  to  him,  by 
fuch  flight  means,  refufed  to  hand  to  his  engagement.  Paracelfus 
brought  the  matter  before  the  magiflrate,  who  decreed  him  only  the 
ufual  fee".  Inflamed  with  violent  indignation  at  the  contempt 
which  was,  by  this  decifion,  thrown  upon  his  art,  after  inveighing 
bitterly  againfl;  the  canon,  the  magiffrate,  and  the  whole  city,  he  left 
Bafil,  and  withdrew  into  Alface,  whither  his  medical  fame  and  fuc- 
cefs followed  him.  After  two  years,  during  which  time  he  prac- 
tifed  medicine  in  the  principal  families  of  the  country,  about  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  he  removed  into  Switzer- 
land, where  he  converfed  with,  Bullenger  and  other  divines.  From 
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this  time,  he  feems  for  many  years  to  have  roved  through  various 
parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At  laft,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  forty-one,  he  finiflied  his  days  in  the  hofpital  of 
St.  Sebaftian,  in  Saltfburg. 

Different  and  even  contradictory  judgments  have  been  formed  by 
the  learned  concerning  Paracelfus.  His  admirers  and  followers  have 
celebrated  him  as  a perfeCt  matter  of  all  philofophical  and  medical 
myfteries.  Some,  on  account  of  the  reformation  which  he  produced 
in  medicine,  have  called  him  the  medical  Luther.  Many  have 
maintained,  as  indeed  he  himfelf  boafted,  that  he  was  pofTeffed  of  the 
grand  fecret  of  converting  inferior  metals  into  gold.  On  the  con- 
trary, others  have  charged  his  whole  medical  practice  with  ignorance, 
impofture,  and  impudence.  J.  Crato,  in  an  epiftle  to  Zwinger,  at- 
tefts,  that  in  Bohemia  his  medicines,  even  when  they  performed  an 
apparent  cure,  left  his  patients  in  fuch  a ftate,  that  they  foon  after 
died  of  palfies  or  epilepfies.  Eraftus,  who  was  for  two  years  one  of 
his  pupils,  wrote  an  entire  book  to  deteCt  his  impoftures.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  but  fo 
bad  a Latin  fcholar,  that  he  dared  not  fpeak  a word  of  Latin  in  the 
prefence  of  learned  men.  It  is  even  aflerted,  that  he  was  fo  imper- 
feCt  a mailer  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
his  German  writings  correCled  by  another  hand.  His  adverfaries 
alfo  charge  him  with  the  moll  contemptible  arrogance,  the  molt 
vulgar  fcLirrility,  the  groffeft  intemperance,  and  the  moffc  deteflable 
impiety.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  Paracelfus’s  merit  chiefly  con- 
fided in  improving  the  art  of  chemiftry,  and  in  inventing,  or  bring- 
ing to  light,  fevei'al  chemical  medicines,  which  to  this  day  hold 
their  place  in  the  Fharmacopceia.  Without  either  learning,  or  urba-^ 
nity,  or  even  decency  of  manners,  by  the  mere  help  of  phyfical 
knowledge  and  the  chemical  arts,  he  obtained  an  uncommon  fliare 
of  medical  fame ; and  to  fupport  his  credit  with  the  ignorant,  he 
pretended  to  an  intercourfe  with  invifible  fpirits,  and  to  divine  illu- 
minations. 

Paracelfus  wrote,  or  rather  dilated  to  his  amanuenfis,  many  trea- 
tifes  ; but  they  are  fo  entirely  void  of  elegance,  fo  immethodical  and 
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obfcure,  that  one  may  almoft  credit  the  afTertion  of  his  chemical  alhil- 
ant,  Oponiniis,  that  he  didtated  moft  of  his  books  in  the  night,  when 
he  was  intoxicatecL  They  treat  of  an  immenfe  variety  of  fubjedts, 
medical,  magical,  and  philofophical.  His  Philofophia  fagax,  Subtle 
Philofophy,”  is  a mofl  obfcure  and  confufed  treatife  on  aftrology, 
necromancy,  chiromancy,  phyfiognomy,  and  other  divining  arts, 
calculated  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  promote  vulgar  fuperflition. 
Several  of  his  pieces  treat  of  philofophical  fubjedts,  fuch  as  “ The 
Produdtion  and  Fruit  of  the  Four  Elements  j”  “The  Secrets  of 
Nature,  their  Origin,  Caufes,  Charadter,  and  Properties,”  and  the 
like  5 but  they  are  fuch  a confufed  mafs  of  words,  that  it  would  be 
an  Herculean  labour  to  draw  out  from  them  any  thing  which 
would  have  the  leaft  appearance  of  a confiftent  philofophical 
fyftem 

The  chemical,  or  Paracelfic,  fchool  produced  many  eminent  men, 
whofe  memoirs  rather  belong  to  the  hiftory  of  medicine  than  of 
philofophy.  Many  of  thefe  took  great  pains  to  digeft  the  inco- 
herent dogmas  of  their  mafter  into  a methodical  fyftem.  A fum- 
mary  of  his  dodtrine  may  be  feen  in  the  preface  to  the  Bajilica 
Chymica  of  Crollius ; which  after  all  is  nothing  better  than  a mere 
jargon  of  words,  with  which  it  is  wholly  unneceflary  to  trouble  the 
reader. 

What  Paracelfus  was  in  the  fixteenth  century,  Robert  Fludd% 
an  Englilh  phyfician,  attempted  to  become  in  the  feventeenth.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-four,  at 
Milgate,  in  Kent,  and  became  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one.  After  he  had  finished 
his  fludies,  he  fpent  fix  years  in  travelling,  in  order  to  obferve  and 
coiled;  what  was  curious  in  nature,  myfterious  in  the  arts,  or  pro- 
found in  fcience.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London,  where  he  obtained  great  admiration 

• Sennert.  de  Confenfu  Chem.  et  Galen,  c.  3.  Severini  Idea  Medic.  Phil.  BafiL 
1571.  4to,  Naud.  Apol.  p.  259.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i c.  16. 

^ Wood  Hift.  Ant.  Ox.  i,  ii,  p,  390,  Athcn.  Ox.  p.  6io.  GafTend.  Exam. 
Phil.  Fluddianae. 
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for  his  lingular  piety,  and  the  profundity  of  his  chemical,  philofo- 
phical,  and  theological  knowledge.  After  a long  courfe  of  extenfive 
praftice,  he  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
feven. 

So  peculiar  was  this  philofopher’s  turn  of  mind,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  antient  or  modern  times  could  afford,  under  the  no- 
tion of  occult  wifdom,  which  he  did  not  eagerly  gather  into  his 
magazine  of  fcience.  All  the  myfterious  and  incomprehenfible 
dreams  of  the  Cabbalifts  and  Paracelfians,  he  compounded  into  a 
new  mafs  of  abfurdity.  In  hopes  of  improving  the  medical  and 
chemical  arts,  he  devifed  a new  fyflem  of  phyfics,  loaded  with  won- 
derful hypothefes,  andmyftical  fictions.  He  fuppofed  two  Univerfal 
Principles,  the  Northern  or  condenfing  power,  and  the  Southern, 
or  rarefying  power.  Over  thefe  he  placed  innumerable  intelligences 
and  geniufes,  and  called  together  whole  troops  of  fpirits  from  the 
four  winds,  to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  difeafes.  Pie 
applied  his  thermometer  to  difeover  the  harmony  between  the  ma- 
crocofm  and  the  microcofm,  or  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man ; 
he  introduced  many  marvellous  fictions  into  natural  philofophy  and 
medicine ; he  attempted  to  explain  the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  in  a 
work  entitled  Fhilofophia  Mofaica,  wherein  he  fpeaks  of  three  firfl 
principles,  darknefs,  as  the  firfl;  matter  j water ^ as  the  fecond  matter  ^ 
and  the  divine  lights  as  the  moft  central  effence,  creating,  informing, 
vivifying  all  things ; of  fecondary  principles,  two  adtive,  cold  and 
heat ; and  two  paffive,  moiilure  and  drynefs  j and  deferibes  the 
whole  myftery  of  produdtion  and  corruption,  of  regeneration  and 
refurredlion,  with  fuch  vague  conceptions  and  obfeure  language,  as 
leaves  the  fubjedt  involved  in  impenetrable  darknefs.  Some  of  his 
ideas,  fuch  as  they  were,  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Cabbalifts  and  Alexandrian  Platonifts.  The  reader  will  eafily  judge, 
what  kind  of  light  may  be  expedted  from  the  writings  of  Robert 
Fludd,  when  he  is  informed  that  he  aferibes  the  magnetic  virtue  tv>  the 
irradiation  of  angels.  His  philofophical  works  are,  JJtriufque  Cofmi 
Hijloria  j Veritatis  Profeenium  j Monochorditwi  Miindi  fymphoniacum  5 
Clavis  Philojhphics  et  Alchymies  j Mcteorologla  cojmka^  &c.  His  ex- 
travagancies 
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travagancies  were  reprobated  by  feveral  writers,  particularly  Kepler 
and  Merfenus.  In  reply  he  wrote  an  allegoric  piece,  under  the  title 
of  The  Contefl  of  Wifdom  with  Folly.”  Merfenus,  who  did 
not  chufe  to  continue  the  controverfy,  engaged  Gaffendi  to  chaflife 
him,  in  his  ILxamen  Philofopbia  Fluddiance  ; “ Examination  of  the 
Fluddian  Philofophy a work  which  ihould  be  read  by  thofe  who 
with  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  Fludd  and  other  Theofophifls. 

One  of  the  moil  dazzling  luminaries  in  the  conftellation  of  Theo- 
fophifts  was  Jacob  Boehmen%  a famous  German  philofopher, 
born  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lufatia,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  feventy-five.  He  was  brought  up  a flioemaker,  and 
at  twenty  years  of  age  married  a butcher’s  daughter,  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  thirty  years.  Though  he  never  entirely  forfook  his 
occupation,  his  lingular  genius  foon  carried  him  ultra  crepidam, 
beyond  his  laft.”  The  theological  controverfies  which  were  at 
this  time  fp reading  through  Germany,  made  their  way  among  the 
Jowefl  clalTes  of  the  people  j and  Boehmen,  much  difturbed  in  his 
mind  upon  many  articles  of  faith,  prayed  earneftly  for  divine  illumi- 
nation. The  confequence,  according  to  his  own  account,  was, 
that,  rapt  beyond  himfelf  for  feven  days  together,  he  experienced  a 
facred  fabbatic  flence,  and  was  admitted  to  the  intuitive  vifion  of 
God.  Soon  afterwards,  he  had  a fecond  ecftacy,  in  w'hich,  as  he 
relates,  whilfl  he  was  obferving  the  rays  which  were  refledled  from 
a bright  pewter  velTel,  he  found  himfelf  on  a fudden  furrounded  with 
celeflial  irradiations  ; his  fpirit  was  carried  to  the  inmofl  world  of 
nature,  and  enabled  from  the  external  forms,  lineaments,  and  colours 
of  bodies,  to  penetrate  into  the  recefs  of  their  effences.  In  a third 
vifion  of  the  fame  kind,  other  ftill  more  fublime  myfteries  were  re- 
vealed to  him,  concerning  the  origin  of  nature,  and  the  formation 
of  all  things,  and  even  concerning  divine  principles  and  intelligent 
natures.  Thefe  wonderful  communications,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  twelve,  Boehmen  committed  to  writing,  and 

“ Frankenberg.  Vit.  Boehm,  Sagittar.  Intr.  in  H.  E.  c.  133.  § 19.  p.  899. 
WeifTen.  Hift.  E.  t.  ii.  p.  1234.  Hift.  J.  Boehm.  Hamb.  1698.  Adam,  de  Vit.  B. 
Calo,  Witteberg.  1715. 
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produced  his  firft  treatife,  entitled  Aurora  % of  which,  however,  the 
principles,  the  ideas,  and  the  language  are  fo  new  and  myfterious, 
that  we  find  it  wholly  impradlicable  to  attempt  an  abridgment. 
Indeed,  the  author  himfelf  declares  thefe  myfieries  incomprehenfible 
to  flefh  and  blood  j and  fays,  that  though  the  words  be  read,  their 
meaning  will  lie  concealed,  till  the  reader  has  by  prayer  obtained  illu- 
mination from  that  heavenly  fpirit,  which  is  in  God,  and  in  all 
nature,  and  from  which  all  things  proceed. 

The  Aurora  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  minifiier  of  Gorlitz,  he 
feverely  reprimanded  the  author  from  the  pulpit,  and  procured  an 
order  from  the  fenate  of  the  city  for  reprefiing  the  w'ork,  in  which 
Boehmen  was  required  to  difeontinue  his  attempts  to  enlighten  the 
world  by  his  writings.  Boehmen  payed  fo  much  regard  to  this 
order,  which  muft  be  confelTed  to  have  been  as  injudicious  as  it  was 
oppreffive,  as  to  refrain  from  writing  for  feven  years.  His  projeefted 
work,  however,  found  its  way  to  the  prefs  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nineteen  j and  the  author  was  encou- 
raged by  this  circumfiance  to  refume  his  pen,  and  from  that  time 
fent  forth  frequent  publications.  It  is  faid,  but  upon  uncertain 
authority,  that  he  was  fummoned  to  the  fupreme  ecclefiaftical  court 
at  Drefden,  and  there  underwent  an  examination  before  a body  of 
Theologians,  in  which  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he 
was  difmifled  without  cenfure.  Boehmen  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  the  year  one  thoufind  fix  hundred  and 
twenty- four. 

It  will  be  eafily  perceived,  from  the'  particulars  which  have  been 
related,  that,  in  Jacob  Boehmen,  a warm  imagination  united  with  a 
gloomy  temper,  and  unreftrained  by  folid  judgment,  produced  that 
kind  of  enthufiafm,  which  in  its  paroxyfms  dillurbs  the  natural  fa- 
culties of  perception  and  underffcanding,  and  produces  a preternatural 
agitation  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  during  which  the  mind  is  filled 
with  wild  and  wonderful  conceptions,  which  pafs  for  vilions  and 
revelations.  Every  page  of  his  writings,  and  even  the  hieroglyphic 
figures  prefixed  to  his  works,,  fpeak  a difoidered  imagination,  and  it 
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is  ill  vain  to  attempt  to  derive  his  Theofophics  from  any  other  fource; 
unlefs  indeed  we  were  inclined  to  believe  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  himfelf,  when,  boafting  that  he  was  neither  indebted  to  human 
learning,  nor  was  to  be  ranked  among  ordinary  philofophers,  he  fays, 
that  he  wrote,  Not  from  an  external  view  of  nature,  but  from  the 
didates  of  the  fpirit ; and  that  what  he  delivered  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  and  concerning  the  works  and  creatures  of  God, 
had  been  laid  open  before  his  mind  by  God  himfelf.”  The  concep- 
tions of  this  enthufiafl,  in  themfelves  fufficiently  obfcure,  are  often 
rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  being  clothed  under  allegorical  fymbols 
derived  from  the  chemical  art.  As  he  frequently  ufes  the  fame 
terms  with  Paracelfus,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  converfant  with 
his  writings  ; but  he  certainly  followed  no  other  guides  than  his  own 
eccentric  genius  and  enthufiaftic  imagination  : and  every  attempt 
which  has  been  made  by  his  followers  to  explain  and  illuftrate  his 
fyftem,  has  been  only  raifing  a frelh  fatuus  to  lead  the  bewildered 
traveller  ftill  further  aftray. 

We  honeftly  confefs  it  to  be  wholly  beyond  our  power  to  give  any 
fummary  of  the  Boehmian  fyltem.  This  myftic  makes  God  the 
effence  of  effences,  and  fuppofes  a long  feries  of  fpiritual  natures, 
and  even  matter  itfelf,  to  have  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  the  divine 
nature.  His  language,  upon  thefe  fubjedts,  nearly  refembles  that  of 
the  Jewifli  Cabbala.  The  whole  divine  Trinity,  fays  he,  fending 
forth  bodily  forms,  produces  an  image  of  itfelf,  ^jelut  deum  quendam 
parvum,  “ as  a God  in  miniature.”  If  any  one  name  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  the  flars,  the  elements,  and  whatever  is  beneath  or 
above  the  heavens,  he  herein  names  the  whole  deity,  v/ho  by  a 
power  proceeding  from  himfelf,  thus  makes  his  own  elfence  cor- 
poreal. 

The  elements  of  Boehman’s  theofophy  may  be  read  in  his 
Aurora,  and  in  his  treatife  De  tribus  dhmee  RJfentiro  Principiis,  On 
the  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Elfence.”  That  Jacob  Boehman 
had  many  followers  will  not  be  thought  furpriflng,  by  thofe  who  have 
obfervei  the  univerfal  propenflty  of  weak  and  vulgar  minds  to  be 
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delighted  with  whatever  is  myflerious  and  marvellous,  efpecially 
when  it  is  clothed  in  obfcure  and  allegorical  language.* 

A more  fcientific  Theofophift  than  Jacob  Boehman  We  find  in 
John  Baptista  Van  Helmont%  a celebrated  phyfician,  born  at 
Bruffels  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-feven.  He  made 
fiuch  early  proficiency  in  the  fiudies  proper  to  his  profeflion,  that,  at 
feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  lei^turer  in  furgery  in  the 
academy  of  Louvain.  But  he  foon  difeovered,  that  he  had  under- 
taken this  office  inconfiderately,  and  had  prefumed  to  teach  what  he 
himfelf  did  not  underftand.  He  found  that,  though  he  had  read 
many  books,  and  made  large  common  place  collections,  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  true  and  fubftantial  knowledge;  and  he  lamented  that 
credulous  and  fimple  youth  are  fo  often  deceived  by  the  arrogant 
pretenfions  of  profelfors.  He  now  applied  with  unwearied  induftry 
to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  geometric,  logiftic  and  algebraic,  and 
of  afironomy.  But  even  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience  he  did  not  find 
the  fatisfaCtion  he'expeCled.  Still  complaining  of  his  ignorance,  he 
refufed  the  title  of  Mafter  of  Arts,  and  faid,  that  he  had  hitherto 
learned  no  fingle  art  in  reality,  but  in  appearance  only.  Under  all 
this  feeming  modefiy.  Van  Helmont  concealed  a faftidious  contempt 
of  all  knowledge  but  his  own,  and  even  of  all  the  learning  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  world,  and  a fond  conceit  that  he  was 
raifed  up  by  God  to  overturn  former  fyftems,  and  to  introduce  a new 
method  of  philofophifing.  Induced,  as  he  relates,  by  the  pious 
writings  of  Thomas  a Kempis  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would 
enable  him  to  love  and  purfue  the  truth,  he  was  inftruCled  by  a dream 
to  renounce  all  Pagan  philofophy,  and  particularly  Stoicifm,  to  which 
he  had  been  inclined,  and  to  wait  for  divine  illuminations.  Difla- 

* Omnia  enim  ftolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
Inverfis  quae  fub  verbis  latitantia  cernunt. 

“ ConfefT.  t.  i.  Op.  p.  9.  Arnold.  H.  E.  p.  iii.  c.  8.  Reiman.  Hift.  Germ.  Lit. 
V.  iii.  p.  437.  Blount.  Cenf.  p.  955.  Witten.  Mem.  Med.  p.  125.  Seder  Olam. 
Amft.  1697. 
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tisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  virtues  of  plants 
which  he  derived  from  the  writings  of  Matthiolus  and  Diofcorides, 
and  with  the  principles  of  medicine  which  he  found  in  Galen  or 
Avicenna,  he  concluded  that  medica:  knowledge  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  writings  of  men,  or  from  human  induftry.  He  had 
again  recourfe  to  prayers,  and  was  again  admonifhed  by  a dream  to 
give  himfelf  up  to  the  purfuit  of  divine  wifdom.  About  this  time 
he  learned,  from  an  illiterate  chemift,  the  pracffical  operations  of  the 
chemical  art,  and  devoted  himfelf  with  great  zeal  and  perfeverance 
to  this  purfuit,  in  hopes  of  finding  in  a chemical  laboratory  that 
knowledge  which  he  had  in  vain  fought  for  from  books.  The  me- 
dical ikill,  which  he  by  this  means  acquired,  he  entirely  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  poor.  He  adminiftered  medicines  gratis  for  feveral 
years,  and  obtained  a high  reputation  both  for  humanity  and  medical 
fkill.  A cold,  which  he  caught  in  vifiting  a poor  patient  in  the 
night,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his 
age. 

Van  Helmont  certainly  pofiefied  ready  talents,  read  much,  and  by 
the  help  of  experiment  improved  both  the  chemical  and  medical 
art;  but  his  vanity  led  him  into  empirical  pretenfions.  He  boafted 
that  he  was  poffelfed  of  a fluid,  which  he  called  Alcahefl:,  or  pure 
fait,  which  was  the  firft  material  principle  in  nature,  and  was  capable 
of  penetrating  into  bodies,  and  producing  an  entire  feparation  and 
tranfmutation  of  their  component  parts.  But  this  wonderful  fluid 
was  never  fhewn  to  any  perfon  whatever,  not  even  to  his  fon,  who 
alfo  pradifed  chemiflry.  The  contempt  which  this  philofopher 
entertained  for  all  former  lyftems,  led  him  to  frame  one  of  his  own, 
which  was  a fcrange  compound  of  theological,  medical,  and  philofo- 
phical  paradoxes,  and  in  which  Theofophicmyfiicifm  is  united  with 
Scholaflic  fubtleties.  Although  he  profefies  to  eredl  the  firufturc 
of  his  fyftem  upon  the  foundation  of  experiment,  it  is  in  truth  no- 
thing more  than  a bafelefs  fabric,  raifed  in  dreams  and  extacies  by  a 
luxuriant  and  difordered  imagination.  Ambitious  of  novelty.  Van 
Helmont  framed  abftradtions  which  never  exifted,  but  in  his  own 
feverifli  brain,  and,  after  giving  thefe  imaginary  entities  barbarous 
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names,  boafled  of  them  as  wonderful  inventions.  His  writings,  if 
we  except  a few  things  in  praftical  chemiftry  and  medicine,  aie,  in 
fail,  wholly  deftitute  of  that  kind  of  information,  which  would 
fatisfy  a rational  enquirer  after  truth,  or  an  accurate  invedigator  of 
nature. 

The  footfteps  of  this  philofopher  were  clofely  followed  by  his  fon, 
Francis  Helmont%  who  induftrioufly  increafed  the  flock  of 
philofophical  fidions  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  by  incor- 
porating with  them  the  dreams  of  the  Jewifh  Cabbala.  His 
“ Paradoxical  DifTertations,”  are  a mafs  of  philofophical,  medical, 
and  theological  paradoxes,  fcarccly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hillory  of 
letters. 

The  mofl  elegant  and  philofophical  of  all  the  Theofophifls  was 
Peter  Poiret'’,  born  at  Metz,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty -fi^,  and  educated  in  the  academy  of  Bafil.  Being  interrupted 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  fchools  by  ill  health,  he  employed  him- 
felf,  during  a long  confinement,  in  the  fludy  of  the  Cartefian  philo- 
fophy.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  he 
became  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  in  order  to  qualify 
himfelf  for  the  clerical  profefTion  ; and  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-two  he  afTumed  the  charaifter  of  an  ecclefiaflic  in  the 
principality  of  Deux  Ponts.  Here,  after  a fevere  illnefs,  he  wrote 
his  Cogit  at  lanes  rationales  de  Deoy  Anima,  et  Mala,  “ Rational  Thoughts 
concerning  God,  the  Soul,  and  Evil,”  in  which  he  for  the  mofl  part 
followed  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes ; a work  which  engaged  much 
attention  among  philofophers,  and  which  he  afterwards  defended 
againfl  the  cenfures  of  Bayle.  The  public  tumults  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  clerical  cure,  and  he  withdrew  to  Holland,  and  afterwards 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  met  the  celebrated  French  myflic  Madame 
Bourignon,  and  was  fo  captivated  with  her  opinions,  that  he  be- 
came her  zealous  difciple.  Converted  from  a Cartefian  philofopher 

» Stoll.  Intr.  In  Hift,  Lit.  p.  i.  c.  2.  § 8. 

’’  Praf.  in  Opufc.  poflh.  Arnold  Hift.  Ecc.  p.  ili,  p.  162.  Bentliem.  St;U.  Eccl. 
et  Schol.  Holl.  p.  li.  p.  420.  Niceron.  Mem.  de  Lit.  t.  iv.  Stoll.  Hift.  Lit.  p.  ii. 
c.  2.  § 7. 
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into  a inyftical  divine,  he  determined  henceforward  to  feek  for  that 
Illumination  from  divine  contemplation  and  prayer,  which  he  could 
not  obtain  by  the  exercife  of  his  rational  faculties.  From  this  time 
Poiretbecame  a violent  enemy  to  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  and  took 
great  pains  to  detedl  its  errors  and  defedls.  At  the  fame  time,  fafci- 
nated  with  Bourignonian  myfticifm,  he  rejedled  the  light  of  reafon 
as  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and  inveighed  againft  every  kind  of  philo- 
fophy which  was  not  the  effedt  of  divine  illuminations.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  his  life,  Poiret  fettled  at  Rheinfburg,  in  Holland,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  writing  myftical  books.  He 
died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nineteen.  His 
treatifes  De  Oeconomia  Divina,  “ On  the  Divine  Oeconomy and 
JDe  Eruditione  Tdriplici,  “ On  Three  Kinds  of  Learning;"  and  the 
laft  edition  of  his  Cogitationes  Rationales,  though  in  a great  meafure 
free  from  that  obfcurity  which  diftinguifhes  the  writings  of  the 
Theofophifts  already  mentioned,  certainly  rank  him  among  the  clafs 
of  Myftics.  Some  of  his  myflical  notions,  as  they  may  be  gathered 
from  the  preliminary  differtation  prefixed  to  his  works  % are  as 
follows : 

It  hath  pleafed  God,  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  a vivid  and  de- 
lightful contemplation  of  himfelf,  beyond  that  folitude  which  belongs 
to  the  divine  efience,  to  create  external  beings  in  whom  he  may 
produce  an  image  of  himfelf.  The  efience  of  the  human  mind  is 
Thought,  capable  and  defirous  of  light,  and  joyful  complacence; 
the  properties,  in  which  it  bears  a refemblance  of  the  divine  efience. 
Nothing  is  more  intimate,  or  efiential  to  the  mind,  than  this  defire; 
by  which  it  is  borne  always  towards  the  true  and  infinite  good.  In 
order  to  fatisfy  this  defire,  the  illumination  of  faith  is  necefiary; 
by  means  of  which  the  mind,  confeious  of  its  weaknefs  and  impo- 
tence, difclaims  all  the  fidlions  of  human  reafon,  and  diredts  itfelf 
towards  God  with  an  intenfe  and  ineffable  ardour,  till,  by  the  filent 
contemplation  of  him,  it  is  filled  with  tranquilifing  light  and  joyful 
complacence ; although,  whilfi;  oppreffed  with  the  load  of  mortality. 


" Ed.  Amfl,  1684^ 
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it  cannot  behold  his  unveiled  face.  From  this  divine  illumination 
proceeds  the  moft  pacific  ferenity  of  mind,  the  mofi;  ardent  love  of 
God,  and  the  mofi;  intimate  union  with  him. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  ranking 
among  fanadcs,  writers  who  renounce  the  light  of  reafon,  and  feek 
all  wifdom  and  happinefs  in  fubmitting  the  mind,  in  filence  and 
tranquillity,  to  the  imprelTions  of  divine  illumination  f 

To  the  clafs  of  Theofophifis  has  been  commonly  referred,  the 
entire  fociety  of  Rosacrusians  % which,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  ecclefiaftical  and 
literary  world.  The  hifi;ory  of  this  fociety,  which  is  attended  with 
fome  obfcurity,  feems  to  be  as  follows  : its  origin  is  referred  to  a 
certain  German,  whofe  name  was  Rofencreuz,  who,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  vifited  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and,  in  travelling  through 
Afia  and  Africa,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  many  oriental  fecretsj 
and  who,  after  his  return,  infiituted  a fmall  fraternity,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  myfteries  he  had  learned,  under  an  oath  of  invio- 
lable fecrecy.  This  fociety  remained  concealed  till  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century,  when  two  books  were  publifired,  the  one 
entitled,  Fama  Fraternitatis  laudabilis  Ordinis  Rofacrujis ; “ The  Re- 
port of  the  laudable  Fraternity  of  Rofacrufians the  other,  ConfeJJio 
Fraternitatis^ y “ The  Confefiion  of  the  Fraternity.”  In  thefe  books 
the  world  was  informed,  that  this  fraternity  was  enabled,  by  divine 
revelation,  to  explain  the  mofi:  important  fecrets  both  of  nature  and 
grace;  that  they  were  appointed  to  corretfi:  tlte  errors  of  the  learned, 
world,  particularly  in  philofophy  and  medicine  ; that  they  were  pof- 
feffed  of  the  philofopher’s  fione,  and  underfiood  botli  the  art  of 
tranfmuting  metals,  and  of  prolonging  human  life;  and,  in  fine,  that 
by  their  means  the  golden  age  would  return.  As  foon  as  thefe 
grand  fecrets  were  divulged,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Paracellills, 
Theofophifis,  and  Chemifts,  flocked  to  the  Rofacrufian  fiandard, 

* Arnold.  Hlfl:.  Eccl.  P.  ii.  c.  18.  p.  613.  Sec.  17.  p.  58.  Struv.  Intr.  in  Hift.  Lit. 
c.  9.  §29.  p.466.  Biblioth.  Phil.  c.  2.  § ’3.  Colherg.  Chrift.  Plat.  Herniet.  p,  L 
c.  6.  Serpill.  Epitaph.  Theol.  p.  I2.  Val.  Andrese  Turns  Babel,  c.  25. 

**  Franc.  1614,  1617. 
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and  every  new  and  unheard-of  myftery  was  referred  to  this  frater- 
nity. It  is  impoffible  to  relate,  how  much  noife  this  wonderful  dif- 
covery  made,  or  what  different  opinions  were  formed  concerning  it. 
After  all,  though  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  fociety  had  appeared, 
no  one  could  tell  where  the  fociety  itfelf  was  to  be  fcund,  or  who 
really  belonged  to  it.  It  was  imagined  by  fome  fagacious  obfervers, 
that  a certain  important  meaning  was  concealed  under  the  ftory  of 
the  Rofacrufian  fraternity,  though  they  were  wholly  unable  to  fay 
what  it  was.  One  conjedtured  that  fome  chemical  myftery  lay  hid 
behind  the  allegorical  tale;  another  fuppofed  that  it  foretold  fome 
great  ecclefiaftical  revolution.  At  laft,  Michael  Breler%  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty,  had  the  courage  publicly  to 
declare,  that  he  certainly  knew  the  whole  flory  to  have  been  the 
contrivance  of  fome  ingenious  perfons,  who  chofe  to  amufe'them- 
felves  by  impofing  upon  the  public  credulity.  This  declaration 
raifed  a general  fufpicion  againft  the  whole  flory ; and,  as  no  one 
undertook  to  contradidl  it,  this  wonderful  fociety  daily  vanifhed, 
and  the  rumours,  which  had  been  fpread  concerning  it,  ceafed.  The 
whole  was  probably  a contrivance  to  ridicule  the  pretenders  to  fecret 
wifdom  and  wonderful  power,  particularly  the  chemifls,  who  boafled 
that  they  were  poffeffed  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  It  has  been 
conjedtured,  and  the  fatirical  turn  of  his  writings,  and  feveral  parti- 
cular paffages  in  his  works,  favour  the  conjedlure,  that  this  farce  was 
invented  and  performed,  in  part  at  lead,  by  John  Valentine  Andrea, 
a divine  of  Wartenburg. 

The  preceding  detail  may  fuffice  to  fhew  in  what  light  the  fedl 
of  the  Theofophifts  is  to  be  confidered.  Although  the  eccentricities 
of  this  fedl  are  too  various  to  be  reduced  into  a regular  fyftem,  they 
are  all  to  be  traced  back  to  one  common  fource,  the  renunciation 
of  human  reafon.  The  whole  dependance  of  thefe  philofophers  is 
upon  internal  infpiration,  in  which,  w'hilfl  the  intelledl  remains 
quiefcent  and  paffive,  they  wait,  in  facred  flillnefs  and  filence  of  the 
foul,  for  divine  illuminations  ^ and  whatever  in  thefe  profound 

* In  Myfterio  Iniquitatls  Pfeudo-Evang.  c.  iii.  p.  lOO.  Alethea  p.  329. 
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reveries  is  fuggefled  to  them  by  a heated  imagination,  they  receive 
as  divine  inftrudion.  They  do  not  indeed  openly  contemn  the  au- 
thority of  the  facred  writings ; but  they  reject  their  natural  meaning, 
and,  by  the  help  of  childilh  allegories,  convert  the  words  of  fcrip- 
ture  to  whatever  fignification  they  pleafe.  With  no  other  guide  in 
the  fearch  of  truth  than  their  own  diflurbed  fancies,  they  admit 
the  wildell:  dreams  of  a feverifh  brain  as  facred  truths,  and  obtrude 
them  upon  the  world  with  infufferable  arrogance,  as  oracular  deci- 
fions,  not  to  be  controverted. 

Thefe  enthufiafts  feem  to  be  agreed  in  acknowledging,  that  all 
things  flow  from  God,  and  will  return  to  him,  and  particularly,  that 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  human  foul,  which  mufl;  derive  its  chief 
felicity  from  the  contemplation  of  God ; and  that  divine  illumination 
is  only  to  be  expected  in  that  fubmiflive  ftate  of  the  foul,  in  which 
it  is  deprived  of  all  adiivity,  and  remains  the  filent  fubjed:  of  divine 
impreflions.  They  have,  moreover,  fancied,  that  God  has  not  only 
enftamped  his  image  upon  man,  but  upon  all  vifible  objeds;  and 
that  this  image  of  God  being  difcovered  by  certain  flgns,  the  hidden 
nature  of  things  may  be  underftood,  the  influence  of  the  fuperior 
world  upon  the  inferior  may  be  known,  and  great  and  wonderful 
effeds  may  be  produced.  They  have  imagined,  that  by  the  help 
of  the  arts  of  aftrology  and  chemiftry,  the  myfteries  of  nature  may 
be  fo  far  laid  open,  that  a univerfal  remedy  for  difeafes,  and  a method 
of  converting  inferior  metals  into  gold,  or  the  philofopher’s  ftone^ 
might  be  difcovered. 

Little  needs  be  faid  to  prove,  that  the  fyftem  of  Theofophifm  is 
founded  in  delufion,  and  that  it  is  produdive  of  mifchief  both  to 
philofophy  and  religion.  Thefe  fuppofed  illuminations  are  to  be 
afcribed  either  to  fanaticifm  or  to  impoflure.  The  faflidious  con- 
tempt, with  which  thefe  pretenders  to  divine  wifdom  have  treated 
thofe,  who  are  contented  to  follow  the  plain  didates  of  common 
fenfe,  and  the  Ample  dodrine  of  feriptures,  has  unqueflionably  im- 
pofed  upon  the  credulous  vulgar,  and  produced  an  indifference  to 
rational  enquiry,  which  has  obftruded  the  progrefs  of  knowledge. 
And  their  example  has  encouraged  others  to  traduce  philofophy 

and 
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and  theology  in  general,  by  reprefenting  them  as  refting  upon  no 
better  foundation,  than  enthuliafm  and  abfurdity.  It  is  to  be  cha- 
ritably prefumed,  that  thefe  deluded  vifionaries  have  not  been  them- 
felves  aware  of  the  injury  which  they  have  been  doing  to  the 
interefts  of  fcience  and  religion.  Never thelefs,  it  muft  be  regretted, 
both  on  their  own  account,  and  on  account  of  the  multitudes  they 
have  milled,  that  whilfl;  they  have  thought  themfelves  following  a 
bright  and  Heady  luminary,  they  have  been  led  aftray  by  wandering 
meteors.'^ 


* Vidend.  Eraflus  contra  Paracelfum.  Crollil  Bafilica  Chymica.  Oporini  Ep.  ad 
Wier.  de  Moribus  Praeceptoris.  Clerici  Hift.  Med.  p.  794.  802.  Borrich.  de  Chemia, 
c.  6.  Budd.  Ifag.  p.  i.  p.  265.  Arnold.  Hift.  Ecc.  p.  ii.  1.  17.  MorhofF.  Polyh. 
t.  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  10.  15.  Werfendorf.  Difp.  de  Fanaticis  Silefiorum.  Rapin  Re- 
flexions fur  la  Philofophie,  p.  54.  Hinckelman.  Detedt.  fundam  Boehm.  De  Vifch. 
Bib.  Ord.  Ceft.  p.  187.  Stalkopvii  Animadv.  in  Poiret.  Felleri  Monum.  inedit. 
Fluddi  Tradl.  Apolog.  pro  Soc.  de  Rofea  Cruce,  1617.  Thomas  Prjef.  ad  Poiret  de 
Erudit.  triplici.  Conring.  de  Hermet.  .®gypt.  et  Paracelf.  Le  Compte  de  Gabalis. 
Croll.  Amphitheatrum  Sapientise  Eternae,  Magd.  i6o8. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  ENEMIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

IN  enumerating  the  deviations  from  the  true  method  of  philofo- 
philing,  which  a dillike  of  Sedlarian  philofophy  has  produced, 
we  mull  not  omit  to  mention  a clafs  of  men,  who,  though  they  are 
not  themfelves  philofophers,  have  had  fome  elFedl  upon  the  Hate  of 
philofophy,  thofe  who  have  appeared  as  its  profelTed  adverfaries. 
Every  period  in  the  hillory  of  philofophy  has  produced  men  of  this 
defcription.  The  wife  men  of  Greece  were  ridiculed  by  Damon,  a 
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Cyrenian.  Socrates  was  perfecuted  by  the  Athenians.  Philofophy 
itfelf  was  profcribed  in  the  Roman  republic,  and  by  feveral  of  the 
Roman  emperors;  and  its  records  have  more  than  once  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  the  bigotry  of  Mahometan,  and  even  of  Chridian,  princes. 
Wits  have  ridiculed  philofophers,  and  priefls  have  condemned  them. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  philofophy  has  experienced  a fimilar  fate 
in  modern  times. 

The  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  philofophy  flnce  the 
revival  of  letters  have  been  of  different  kinds ; fome  open  and  diredt; 
fome  oblique  and  concealed.  Among  its  indiredl  opponents  may  be 
reckoned  thofe  advocates  for  revelation,  who  have  maintained  that 
its  dodtrines  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  didtates  of  human  reafon, 
and  thofe  enthufiafts,  who  have  relinquifhed  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and 
abandoned  themfelves  to  the  extravagancies  of  fanaticifm.  Of  a 
diredt  attack  upon  philofophy  we  flaall  give  one  example,  in  the 
controverfy  which  happened  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Daniel  Hoffman*,  born  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  at  Hall,  in  Saxony,  and  profeflbr,  firfl;  of  logic  and 
ethics,  and  afterwards  of  theology,  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmfladt, 
had  long  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a keen  and  angry  difputant.  In 
his  time  difputes  ran  high  concerning  the  ubiquity  of  the  human 
nature  of  Chrift,  which  was  admitted  by  the  more  orthodox  theolo- 
gians, but  denied  by  the  Brunfwick  divines,  who  contented  them- 
felves with  maintaining,  that  the  man  Jefus  Chrift  could  be  prefent 
wherever  he  pleafed.  The  aid  of  the  Scholaftic  philofophy  being 
called  in  by  both  parties,  to  decide  this  controverfy,  Hoffman,  whe- 
ther through  pique  or  vanity  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  took  this 
occafion  to  eredt  his  ftandard  againft  philofophy  itfelf.  In  an  aca- 
demical difputation,  he  maintained,  that  the  light  of  reafon,  even  as 
it  appears  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  is  adverfe  to  religion; 
and  that  the  more  the  human  underftanding  is  cultivated  by  philo- 

* Elfwkh.  de  Fortun.  Arift.  in  Acad.  Prot,  §27.  Arnold  Hid.  Eccl.  p.  ii.  iii.  ' 
Baylc,  Reimann.  Hift.  Lit.  Germ,  p.  iv.  p.  96. 
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X. 


OF  MODERN  ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  MODERN  ECLECTIC 

PHILOSOPHY. 

PON  the  revival  of  letters,  many  attempts  were  made  to 


reftore,  and  to  improve,  philofophy  j but  from  the  preceding 
narrative  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  little  was  accompliflied. 
The  human  underftanding  has  at  length,  however,,  through  the 
favour  of  divine  providence,  aflerted  its  native  freedom  and  dignity,, 
and  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  authority.  Many  independent  and  exalted 
geniufes  have  arifen,  who,  defpiling  tlie  fervile  prejudice  of  yielding 
implicit  deference  to  the  decifions  of  the  antients,  have  determined, 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  their  own  ftculties,  to  invelligate  certain 
and  univerfal  principles  for  themfelves,  and,  upon  this  foundation  to 
frame  a fyftem  of  opinions,  which  (hould  be  truly  and  properly  their 
own.  They  have  not  indeed  difdained  to  confult  the  records  of 
antient  wifdom,  but  they  have  admitted  nothing  as  true,  which  their. 
reafon  and  judgment  have  not  approved. 
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From  thefe  laudable  attempts  a fpecies  of  philofophy  has  arifen, 
more  pure  and  excellent  than  that  of  any  former  period,  which  we 
fliall  diftinguilh  by  the  name  of  the  Modern  Ecledtic  Philofophy  : 
underllanding  by  the  term,  however,  fomething  very  different  from 
that  fpecious  kind  of  philofophy,  which  rofe  in  the  fchool  of  Alex- 
andria, and  from  that  confufion  of  opinions  which  fome  modern 
writers,  by  attempting  to  reconcile  Platonifm  with  Stoicifm  or  Peri- 
pateticifni,  and  all  thefe  with  Chriftianity,  have  produced.  The 
true  Ecledtic  philofopher,  renouncing  every  prejudice  in  favour  of 
celebrated  names  or  antient  fefts,  makes  reafon  his  foie  guide,  and 
diligently  invefligates  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  objects  which 
come  under  his  obfervation,  that  he  may  from  thefe  deduce  clear 
principles,  and  arrive  at  certain  knowledge.  He  efteems  nothing 
fo  difgraceful  in  philofophy,  as  jurare  in  verba  magijlriy  implicitly 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a mafter,  and  fays,  with  refpedt  to 
' all  the  different  fedts  and  their  leaders, 

Tros  Rutulufve  fuat,  nullo  difcfimine  habebo.* 

It  is  wholly  unneceffary  to  expatiate  upon  the  fuperior  dignity 
and  ufefulnefs  of  this  method  of  philofophifing  above  all  others; 
and  it  is  foreign  from  our  purpofe  to  lay  down  the  principles  and 
rules  by  which  it  fhould  be  conducted.  But  it  may  not  be  improper, 
in  a few  words,  to  explain  the  reafons  why  this  method  of  profe- 
cuting  philofophical  enquiries,  fo  obvious  as  well  as  reafonable,  was 
not  fooner  adopted. 

The  hiflory  of  the  reftoration  of  learning  will  itfelf  fuggeft  one 
caufe  of  this  fadt.  Thofe  learned  men  on  whom  the  charge  of  re- 
forming philofophy,  as  well  as  reviving  letters,  devolved,  were 
chiefly  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  the  antients,  and  were  more  defirous 
of  excelling  in  erudition,  than  of  improving  fcience.  The  Greek 
philofophy,  preferved  in  thofe  antient  writings  which  principally 
engaged  their  attention,  came  recommended  to  them  under  the  re- 
ducing form  of  antient  lore ; and  they  eafily  perfuaded  themfelves, 
that  it  was  wholly  unneceflary  to  attempt  improvements  upon  the 
* “ No  blind  refpedt  to  names  alone  I pay.” 
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wifdom  of  Plato  and  Arrftotle.  Occupied  in  grammatical  and  cri- 
tical enquiries,  they  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  exercife 
their  talents  in  original  refearches  into  nature.  Add  to  this,  that 
indolence  probably  prevented  fomc,  and  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  philofophy,  and  of  the  value  of  the  Ecledlic  method  of  philofo- 
phifing,  hindered  others,  from  attempting  new  difcoveries;  whilft 
the  more  enterprifing  geniufes,  from  whom  fuch  improvements 
might  have  been  expedied,  fuch  for  example  as  Martin  Luther, 
were  devoted  to  higher  purfuits.  Philip  Melandlhon,  though  pof- 
felTed  of  abilities  equal  to  the  talk,  was  of  too  timid  a difpolition  to 
/hake  off  the  Sedlarian  yoke,  and  contributed,  more  than  became  a 
reformer  in  religion,  to  rivet  the  chains  of  authority  in  philofophy. 
And,  among  the  Rbman  Catholics,  fuch  a blind  refpedl  for  antient 
names  was  /till  predominant,  and  fo  ftrong  was  the  attachment  to 
thofe  eflabliihed  forms  with  which  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  emolu- 
ments were  infeparably  connected,  that  philofophical  innovations 
were  not  to  be  expected  from  this  quarter.  The  rigour,  with  which 
every  attempt  towards  the  introdufflion  of  new  opinions  was  at  this 
time  fuppre/fed  by  the  heads  of  the  Romifli  church,  doubtlefs  con- 
firmed the  general  prejudice  againft  alterations  of  every  kind,  and 
deterred  thofe,  who  were  capable  of  penetrating  through  the  furround- 
ing mift  of  fuperftition  and  error,  from  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of 
nature  and  genius. 

Thefe  difficulties  long  retarded  the  progrefs  of  fcience ; but  at 
length  certain  philofopliers  of  the  firll;  order,  confcious  of  internal 
flrength  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  ventured  to  burft  the  enclo- 
fure  of  authority,  and  by  the  aid  of  deep  refledion  and  perfevering 
induftry,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Clearly 
perceiving  the  defeds  and  errors  of  the  feveral  Grecian  feds,  they 
deplored  the  abjed  /late  to  which  the  human  mind  had  been  re- 
duced by  indolence,  fuperftition,  and  blind  fubmiffion,  and  with 
generous  indignation  threw  off  the  yoke.  The  firft  fuccefsful  at- 
tempt for  this  purpofe  was  made  by  that  great  man.  Lord  Bacon,, 
who  may  therefore  juftly  be  called  tlie  parent  of  modern  Ecledic 
philofophy.  In  his  Novimi  Organim^  a work  richly  fraught  witli 

true 
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true  and  liberal  philofophy,  his  firft  objedl  was  to  call;  down  the  idol, 
which  the  philofophical  world  had  fo  long  worlhipped,  and  recal 
■their  homage  to  the  divinity  of  truth. 

Although  fome  eminent  men,  who  have  philofophifed  after  the 
Ecledtic  method,  have  had  the  vanity  to  exhibit  themfelves  as  the 
founders  of  new  fedts,  it  is  inconliftent  with  the  nature  of  Ecledtic 
philofophy  to  admit  of  Sedlarian  fubdivifions.  Inftead  therefore  of 
attempting,  as  fome  writers  have  done,  to  divide  modern  philofophy 
into  diftindt  fchools,  we  Ihall  content  ourfelves  with  a more  limple 
arrangement,  and  Ihall  firfl:  treat  of  thofe  philofophers  who  have, 
more  or  lefs  fuccefsfully,  endeavoured  to  improve  philofophy  in 
GENERAL  3 and  fecondly,  of  thofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to 
the  improvement  of  certain  branches  of  philofophy.  Of  the 
hiftory  and  dodtrines  of  each  we  fhall  give  fuch  a fketch  as  the 
nature  of  our  plan  requires,  without  attempting  thofe  details,  which 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  bring  within  the  limits  we  have  affigned 
lo  the  prefent  work.* 

* Vidend.  Arnold.  Wefenfeld,  Diff.  iv.  de  Phil,  SeS.  et  Ecledb  Mofliem.  Hift-. 
Chrlft.  recent.  Sec,  ,17.  p.  403. 
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CHAP.  11. 


OF  MODERN  ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHERS,  WHO 
HAVE  ATTEMPTED  TO  IMPROVE  PHILOSO- 
PHY IN  GENERAL. 


SECT.  I 


OF  JORDANO  BRUNO, 


HE  firft  perfon  among  the  moderns  who  attempted  any 


X material  innovation  in  philofophy,  was  Jordan  Bruno  % 
born  at  N'ola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Pie  flourithed  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  but  the  exaft  time  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known. To  excellent  talents  he  added  a lofty  fpirit,  which  role 
fuperior  to  prejudice,  and  would  admit  nothing  as  true  without  exa- 
mination ; whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  the  lyftern  of 
philofophy  and  theology  then  taught  in  the  fchools  of  Italy,  he  met 
with  many  things  which  he  could  not  digeft.  Fond  of  retirement 
and  ftudy,  he  entered  into  a monaftery  of  Dominicans.  But  the 
freedom  of  his  opinions,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the  cenfure  which  he 
palTed  upon  the  irregularities  of  the  fraternity,  foon  created  him  ene- 
mies, and  fubjedled  him  to  perfecutions,  which  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  order  and  his  country,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  property.  In 

* Eplft.  Scioppii  in  Struvii  Aft.  Lit.  t.  v.  p.  64.  La  Croze  Entretiens,  p.  187. 
Steph.  Jordan.  Difq.  Hift.  Lit.  de  J.  Bruno.  Bayle» 
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the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty- two,  he  withdrew  to 
Geneva,  where  his  heretical  opinions  gave  offence  to  Calvin  and  Beza, 
and  he  was  foon  obliged  to  provide  for  his  fafety  by  flight.  After  a 
fliort  flay  at  Lyons  he  came  to  Paris.  Here,  his  innovating  fpirit 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  multitudes,  who  at  this  time  de- 
clared open  hoftilities  againfb  the  authority  of  Ariftotle.  in  a public 
difputation,  held  in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-fix,  he  defended,  three  days  fuccefiivcly,  certain  propo- 
fitions  concerning  nature  and  the  world,  which,  together  with 
brief  heads  of  the  arguments,  he  afterwards  publifhed  in  Saxony, 
under  the  title  of  Acrotifmus'" ^ or  Reafons  of  the  phyfical  Articles 
propofed  againfi:  the  Peripatetics  at  Paris.”  The  contempt  with 
which  Bruno,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  debates,  treated  Ariftotle,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  refentment  of  the  academic  profeflbrs,  who  were 
zealous  advocates  for  the  ol^  fyflem^  and  he  found  it  expedient  to 
leave  the  kingdom  of  France.  According  to  fome  writers  he  now 
vifited  England,  in  the  train  of  the  French  ambaffador  Caflelneau, 
where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  and  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  But 
though  it  is  certain  from  his  writings  that  he  was  in  England,  he 
probably  made  this  vifit  in  fome  other  part  of  his  life.  For,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fame  year  in  which  he  was  at  Paris,  we  find  him, 
at  Wittenburg,  a zealous  adherent  of  Luther.  In  this  city  he  met 
v/ith  a liberal  reception,  and  full  permiflion  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines ; but  the  feverity  with  which  he  inveighed  againft  Ariftotle, 
the  latitude  of  his  opinions  in  religion  as  well  as  philofophy,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  mailers  of  the  public  fchools, 
excited  nev/  jealoufies ; and  complaints  were  lodged  againfi  him 
before  the  fenate  of  the  univerfity.  To  efcape  the  dilgrace  which, 
threatened  him,  Bruno,  after  two  years  refidence  in  Wittenburg,  left 
that  place,  and  took  refuge  in  Helnnftadt,  where  the  known  libe- 
rality of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  afecure 
afylum.  But  either  through  the  refilefinefs  of  his  difpofition,  or 

* Witteberg.  1588.  ^ Sciopp.  & Bayle. 
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through  unexpected  oppofition,  he  left  this  place  the  next  year,  and 
went  to  Frankfort  to  fuperintend  an  edition  of  his  works,  which 
were  now  become  numerous,  at  the  prefs  of  the  celebrated  printer, 
JohnWechel.  But  before  this  delign  was  completed  he  was  obliged  on 
a fudden,  probably  from  an  apprehenfion  of  perfecution,  to  quit  that 
city.  His  next  refidence  (unlefs  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  vifited 
England)  was  at  Padua;  there,  theboldnefs  with  which  he  taught  his 
new  doctrines,  and  inveighed  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the 
clergy,  foon  brought  him  under  the  cenfure  of  the  Court  of  Inqiii- 
lition  at  Venice,  as  an  apoftate  from  the  faith  ; in  confequence  of 
which:  he  was  conveyed  as  a prifoner  to  Rome,  and,  after  two  years 
confinement,  was  condemed  to  the  flames.  This  fentence  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred.  A fevere  fate,  which, 
though  it  has  been  afcribed  to  the  impiety  of  his  tenets,  was  more 
probably  the  effeCt  of  his  defertion  from  the  Romifli  church,  and  of 
his  daring  attacks  upon  the  majefty  of  the  pontificate. 

The  character  of  this  philofopher  was  certainly  fingular  and  pa- 
radoxical. A luxuriant  imagination  fupplied  him  with  wonderful 
conceptions,  intelligible  only  to  a few,  which  were  never  formed 
into  a fyftem.  Not  pofTefling  that  cool  and  fclid  judgment,  and  that 
habit  of  patient  attention,  which  are  neceflary  to  a thorough  invefli- 
gation  of  fubjeCts,  he  frequently  embraced  trifling  and  doubtful  pro- 
pofitions  as  certain  truths.  His  ideas  were  for  the  moft  part  wild 
and  fantaflic,  and  he  indulged  himfelf  in  a mofl  unbounded  liberty  of 
fpeech.  Some  of  his  original  conceptions  are  indeed  more  luminous 
and  fatisfaCtory,  and  nearly  coincide  with  the  principles  of  philofo- 
phy  afterwards  received  by  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  and  others.  But 
thefe  fparks  of  truth  are  buried  in  a confufed  mafs  of  extravagant 
and  trifling  dogmas,  expreffed  in  a metaphorical  and  intricate  flyle, 
and  immethodically  arranged.  In  brief,  though  Bruno  was  not 
defiitute  of  a vigorous  and  original  genius,  he  wanted  that  good 
fenfe,  and  that  fieady  temper,  without  which  no  great  reformation, 
either  in  philofophy  or  religion,  can  be  effected. 

Bruno  was  a voluminous  writer.  His  mofl  celebrated  philofo- 
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phical  pieces  are  the  following;  De  Ufnbris  Ideatum^^  On  Shadows 
of  Ideas;”  De  I'InJinitOy  Univerfoy  et  Mondi^y  “ Of  Infinity,  the  Uni- 
verfe,  and  World;”  Spaccio  della  Bejiia  triomfante",  **  Difpatches 
from  the  Triumphant  Beaft;”  Oratio  valedicloria  habita  in  Academia 
Wittebergenji^y  “ A farewel  Oration  delivered  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Wittenberg;”  De  Monadcy  Numero,  et  Figura^y  “ Of  Monad,  Num- 
ber, and  Figure  ;”  Summa  'Terminorum  Metaphyficorum  ^ **  Summary 
of  Metaphyfical  Terms.”  Of  thefe  the  fatirical  work,  “ Difpatches 
from  The  Beafi:  triumphant,”  is  the  moft  celebrated®. 

The  extreme  fcarcenefs  of  the  writings  of  this  philofopher,  and 
the  invincible  obfcurity  of  thofe  which  have  come  under  our  notice,, 
render  it  impoflible  for  us  to  give  a full  and  accurate  view  of  his 
do6lrine,  or  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  the  kind,  or  degree, 
of  impiety  which  it  involved.  Thus  much,  however,  may  on  fatis- 
fad;ory  grounds  be  afierted,  that  the  dodtrine  of  Bruno  was  not,  as 
Bayle  and  La  Croze  maintain,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Spi- 
nozifm,  but  on  the  antient  dodtrine  of  emanation.  For,  though  he 
acknowledges  only  one  fubftance  in  nature,  yet  it  appears  from  many 
pafiages  in  his  writings  to  have  been  his  opinion,  that  all  things  have 
from  eternity  flowed  from  one  immenfe  and  infinite  fountain,  an 
emanative  principle,  elTential  to  the  divine  nature.  From  this  fource 
he  derives  his  Minimay  or  atoms,  of  which  the  vifibJe  world  is  formed. 
To  thefe  he  afcribes  perception,  life,  and  motion.  Befides  thefe,  he 
fuppofes  a difliindl  principle  of  combination  and  union,  or  a foul  of 
the  world,  derived  from  the  fame  fountain,  by  which  the  forms  of 
nature  are  produced  and  preferved.  This  intermediate  agent,  which 
connedts  all  the  other  emanations  from  the  eternal  fountain,  is,  in 

“ Par.  1582.  Ven.  1584.  ‘ Par.  1584.  * Witteb.  1588. 

* Francf.  1591.  ^ Tig.  1595* 

8 Addifon  gives  a brief  account  of  this  work  in  the  Spedfator,  N®  389,  and  /peaks  of 
the  writer  as  a profefled  atheift.  But,  as  the  plan  of  the  work,  given  by  Addifon,  is  not 
atheiftical,  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had  feen  thofe  treatifes  from  which  our  au- 
thor drew  his  abflradl;  of  this  philofopher’s  opinions,  more  regard  is  due  to  Brucker’a 
elaborate  inquiry  into  the  charadler  and  dodbine  of  Btuno,  than  to  Addifon’s  curfory 
judgment. 
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the  fyftem  of  Bruno,  Nature.  By  means  of  which,  out  of  infinite 
emanations  from  the  eternal  fountain,  infinite  and  eternal  worlds  are 
produced ; whilft,  in  truth,  only  one  being  exifts,  which  is  infinite, 
immutable,  indivifible,  good,  the  uncreated  light  which  pervades 
all  fpace,  and  which  has  within  itfelf  one  fubftantial  form  of  all 
things.  This  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  the  refult  of  an  abfurd 
attempt  to  unite  the  Atomic  and  Emanative  fyflems,  in  which 
mathematics,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics,  are  injudicioufly  confounded, 
and  which,  on  the  whole,  rather  ferved  to  perplex  than  to  improve, 
philofophy 

* Vidend.  Heumann.  A£t.  Phil.  v.  iii.  p.  432.  Leibnitz.  Ep.  v.  iv.  p.  37.  Huet. 
Cenf.  Phil.  Cart.  c.  8.  MorhofF,  Polyh,  t.  ii.  1. 1.  c.  15.  § 6.  Vogt.  Cat.  Lib.  rar, 
P-  139- 
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IN  the  clafs  of  modern  Ecletflic  philofophers,  however  eccentric 
and  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempts  to  reform  philofophy,  we  mufl 
reckon  Jerom  Cardan,  an  Italian  phyfician,  born  at  Pavia,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one.  His  father,  who  was  a 
lawyer  by  profeffion,  ana  a man  well  fkilled  in  fecret  arts,  inflriuded 
him  very  e^rly  in  the  myfleries  of  numbers,  and  the  precepts  of 
aftrology.  He  alfo  taught  him  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  was 
defirous  to  have  engaged  him  in  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence.  But  his 
inclination  ftrongly  prompting  him  to  the  medical  profeffion,  he 
entered  upon  the  fludy  of  medicine,  and  obtained  tlie  degree  of 
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docftor  of  phyfic,  at  Padua.  To  efcape  the  public  tumults  he  retired 
into  the  country,  where  he  formed  a matrimonial  connedlion,  of 
which  he  bitterly  complains  as  the  caufe  of  all  his  fubfequent  mis- 
fortunes. His  friends  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  him  an  ad- 
vantageous eflablifhment,  but  he  was  too  fupercilious  and  peevifli  to 
profit  by  their  kindnefs.  An  offer  was  made  him  of  the  honourable 
poft  of  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  with  an  annual  falary  of 
eight  hundred  crowns,  and  a free  table,  but  he  refufed  it,  on  account 
of  the  climate,  and  the  religion  of  the  country.  In  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  he  was  invited  into  Scotland  by 
the  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  received  a large  gratuity  for  his 
medical  fervices.  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  he  vifited  England, 
and  was  earneflly  intreated  by  Edward,  whofe  nativity  he  calculated, 
to  remain  in  his  court ; but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  flay 
longer  than  a few  months.  On  his  return  into  Italy,  after  refiding 
fome  years  in  the  academy  at  Bologna,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyfician  s,  with  a penfion  from 
the  Pope.  Thuanus  relates,  that  he  faw  Cardan  at  Rome,  a few 
years  before  his  death,  and  was  furprifed  to  find  nothing  in  him 
which  anfwered  to  the  high  reputation  he  had  obtained.  In  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-fix,  he  finifhed  his  days, 
more  like  a maniac  than  a philofopher  h 

Cardan  was  a wonderful  compound  of  wifdom  and  folly.  Through 
his  whole  life  he  pradlifed  the  art  of  aftrology,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  own  fate,  under  the  title  of  Explicatio  Geniturcey  “ A Calcula- 
tion of  Nativity,”  in  which  he  confidently  hazards  many  predidlions, 
and  marks  innumerable  contradidlions  in  his  own  character,  which 
he  afcribes  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  flars.  He  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  this  art,  that  he  maintained,  that  the  pofition  of  the 
flars  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  was  fuch  as  indicated  a wonderful 
character.  His  numerous  predidlions,  and  the  cures  which  he  un- 
dertook to  perform  by  fecret  charms,  or  by  the  affiflance  of  invifible 
fpirits,  made  him  pafs  for  a magician  with  the  vulgar,  but  were  in 

• Card,  de  Vita  propria.  Bayle.  Tomaffin.  Elog.  p.  55*  Naudaei  Judic.  de  Card. 
Sevin.  Hift.  Acad.  Reg.  Infcript.  t.  xiii.  art.  2.  Thuan.  Hift,  1,  xlii.  ann,  1576. 
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fadt  only  proofs  of  a mind  infatuated  by  fuperftition.  In  the  midft 
of  all  this  weaknefs.  Cardan  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a man  of  great  erudition,  and  fertile  invention,  and  is  celebrated 
as  the  author  of  many  new  and  fingular  obfervations  in  pbilofophy 
and  medicine.  His  treatife  De  Methodo  Medendiy  “ On  the  Pradtice 
of  Medicine,”  difcover  a mind  capable  of  detedting  and  renouncing 
eftablilhed  errors.  His  book,  De  Subtilitati  et  Varietate  Rerum, 

On  the  Subtlety  and  Variety  of  Things,”  fhews,  that  if  he  could 
have  preferved  his  judgment  free  from  the  influence  of  a difordered 
imagination,  he  was  able  to  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  philofophy.  Of  the  dogmas  of  this  philofopher,  the  follow- 
ing are  a fpecimen. 

Primary  matter,  which  remains  immutably  the  fame,  fills  every 
place;  whence,  without  the  annihilation  of  matter  there  can  be  no 
vacuum.  Three  principles  fubfifl;  every  where ; matter,  form,  and 
mind.  There  are  in  matter  three  kinds  of  motion ; the  firfl:,  from 
form  to  element;  the  fecond,  the  reverfe  of  this;  the  third,  the 
defcent  of  heavy  bodies.  The  elements  or  paflive  principles  arc 
three ; water,  earth,  and  air,  for  naturally  all  things  are  cold,  that  is, 
deftitute  of  heat.  The  agent  in  nature  is  celeftial  heat  ; the  air,  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  folar  rays,  is  perpetually  in  motion. 
The  moon  and  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  luminous  from  them- 
felves.  The  heavens  are  animated  by  an  ever  adlive  principle,  and 
are  therefore  never  quiefcent.  Man,  having  mind  as  well  as  foul,  is 
not  an  animal.  The  difpofitions  of  men  are  produced,  and  all  mo- 
ral affairs  are  diredted,  by  the  influence  of  the  fl:ars.  Mind  is  iini- 
verfally  diffufed,  and  though  it  appears  multiplied,  is  but  one ; it  is 
extrinfically,  and  for  a time,  attached  to  human  bodies,  but  never 
perifhes. 

Innumerable  other  fingular  metaphyfical  and  phyfical  notions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cardan  ; and  they  are  accompanied  with 
many  experiments  and  obfervations  on  natural  phenome?ia.  But  the 
whole  is  thrown  together  in  fuch  a confnfed  mafs,  as  plainly  proves, 
that,  though  the  author’s  head  was  replete  with  ideas,  he  wanted 
that  found  undcrftanding  and  cool  judgment,  widicut  whicli  the 
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moft  ingenious  and  original  conceptions  muft  prove  abortive.  He 
was  too  fond  of  myfticifni,  too  credulous,  too  fuperftitious,  and,  in  a 
word,  too  much  of  an  aftrologer,  to  be  a true  philofopher.  Cardan, 
therefore,  notwithftanding  all  the  variety  and  apparent  originality  of 
his  writings,  muft  be  ranked  among  the  unfuccefsful  adventurers  in 
philofophy.  His  works,  which  treat  of  metaphyfics,  logic,  natural 
philofophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  morals,  were  coliedted  by 
Spon,  and  publidied  * in  ten  volumes.  He  was  attacked  with  much 
acrimony  by  feveral  writers,  particularly  by  J.  C.  Scaliger,  who 
envied  his  philofophical  reputation  and  medical  fuccefs 

* Lugd.  1663. 

* Vidend.  Sanchez  de  Arte  nihil  feiendi.  p.  193.  Schmidil  DilT.  de  Themata  ChriftI 
natal.  Scalegeriana  prima.  p.  48.  Vogt,  in  Cat.  Lib.  rar.  p.  167.  Reiman.  Hift. 
Ath.  S.  iii.  c.  4.  § II.  Parker  de  Deo  Difp.  i.  p.  72.  210.  Arnold  Hift.  Ec.  p.  it. 
I.  xvii.  p.  324.  VofT.  de  Theol.  Gent.  1.  iii.  c.  8. 


SECT.  3. 

©F  FRANCIS  BACON,  LORD  VERULAM. 

That  reformation  in  philofophy,  which  had  been  unfu.ccefs- 
fully  attempted  by  Bruno,  Cardan,  and  others,  was  happily 
accomplifhed  by  that  illuflrious  Englifh  philofopher.  Lord  Bacon, 
who  did  more  to  detect  the  fources  of  former  errors  and  prejudices, 
and  to  difeover  and  eftabliih  the  true  method  of  philofophiiing,  than 
the  whole  body  of  philofophers  which  many  preceding  ages  had  pro- 
duced. 

Fr  ancis’Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Vifeount  of  St.  Alban’s, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty. 
His  father  was  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
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in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord 
Bacon,  that  he  appeared  at  a time  when  learning  was  commonly  ad- 
mired and  cultivated  among  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  was  even 
falhionable  at  court.  The  Angular  talents  with  which  nature  had 
endued  him,  and  his  early  proficiency  in  learning,  recommended  him, 
whilfi:  a boy,  to  the  particular  attention  of  feveral  of  the  nobility, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Queen.  Fond  of  fchool 
learning,  that  princefs  more  than  once  amufed  herfelf  with  endea- 
vouring to  puzzle  the  young  fcholar  with  difficult  queftions:  but 
his  replies  difcovered  fuch  found  judgment,  and  were  expreffed  in 
fuch  manly  language,  that  the  Queen  was  exceedingly  delighted  with 
him,  and  ufed  to  call  him  her  young  Lord  Keeper.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  entered  a ftudent  at  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  the  mafter  of  Trinity  College,  afterwards 
Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Here  he  applied  with  great  ardour  to 
the  fludy  of  the  fciences,  particularly  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy, 
which  fiill  continued  to  be  taught  in  the  Englifia  fchools;  but  be- 
fore he  had  attained  his  fixteenth  year,  he  began  to  be  difiatisfied 
with  a method  of  philofophifing,  which  was  rather  adapted  to  create 
difputes,  than  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  human  life,  and  deter- 
mined, if  poffible,  to  firike  out  fome  more  promifing  way  of  invefii- 
gating  truth,  than  the  Stagyrite,  or  any  of  the  antients,  had  difco- 
vered. 

After  he  had  paffed  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  academical  fludies. 
Bacon  was  fent  by  his  father  to  France  with  the  ambafiador.  Sir 
Amias  Pawlet,  in  order  to  introduce  him  to  the  knowledge  of  poli- 
tical fcience,  and  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  the  world.  How 
well  he  profited  by  this  tour,  appears  from  the  judicious  obfervations 

On  the  State  of  Europe,”  which  he  wrote  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
His  father’s  death,  which  happened  fuddenly  during  his  vifit  to 
France,  left  him,  who  was  the  youngefl  of  five  brotliers,  in  circum- 
flances  which  rendered  it  neceffary  for  him  to  engage  in  fome  lucra- 
tive profeffion  ; and  he  entered  upon  the  fludy  of  the  law  in  Gray’s- 
Inn.  Here  his  fuperior  talents,  fupported  by  indefitigable  indufiry, 
fbon  made  him  an. eminent  proficient  in  the  Englifh  law;  and  he 
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was,  by  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  appointed  one  of  her  Council  Extra- 
ordinary. In  the  mean  time  he  never  loft  fight  of  his  favourite  ob- 
jed: ; for  it  was  during  this  period  of  his  life,  that  he  formed  the 
out-line  of  his  great  work  **  The  Inftauration  of  the  Sciences,”  in  a 
treatife  to  which  he  gave  the  vaunting  title  of  Temporis  Partus 
tnaximus,  **  The  greateft  Birth  of  Time  j”  an  exprefiion  of  vanity  of 
which  he  afterwards  repented,  as  appears  from  a letter  to  Father  Ful- 
gentio,  of  Venice.  This  piece  is  not  found  among  his  works. 

From  this  time  Bacon  appears  upon  the  public  theatre  of  the  poli- 
tical world.  But  neither  his  great  abilities,  nor  his  accomplifiied 
manners,  nor  the  intereft  of  Eifex  the  Queen’s  favourite,  nor  even 
the  favour  of  the  Queen  herfeif  (for  fiie  often  confulted  him  on 
affairs  of  ftate)  could  fo  far  overcome  the  jealoufy  of  the  minifters, 
and  the  fpirit  of  fadion,  as  to  obtain  for  him  any  advantageous  poft. 
At  laft,  Effex,  who  had  in  vain  folicited  public  favour  for  his  friend, 
and  Vv'ho  faw  him  now  almoft  driven  by  fpleen  and  refentment  to 
forfake  his  country,  from  his  own  private  bounty  prefented  him 
with  a valuable  eftate,  which  he  afterwards  fold  for  eighteen  hundred 
pounds.  And  we  muft  add,  though  it  is  an  indelible  blot  upon  the 
memory  of  this  great  man,  that  after  the  difgraceful  execution 
of  Effex,  he  had  the  difmgenuity  to  write,  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
miniftry,  a formal  juftification  of  their  condud,  at  the  expence  of  the 
reputation  of  his  friend  and  benefador.  All  the  obfequioufnefs  of 
Bacon  could  not,  however,  procure  him  the  favour  of  the  court ; and 
it  v/as  not  till  James  the  Firft  afcended  the  throne,  that  he  obtained 
any  reward  for  his  fuperior  learning  and  abilities  more  fubftantial 
than  the  empty  breath  of  fame.  By  means  of  his  excellent  treatife 
“ On  the  Advancement  of  Learning,”  he  foon  obtained  accefs  to  that 
Prince,  who  valued  himfelf  upon  being  a patron  of  learning,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  violent  oppofition  of  the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  he  obtained,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feven,  the  place  which  he  had  long  defired,  of  Solicitor  Gene- 
lal.  In  the  midft  of  the  engagements  of  this  office  he  continued, 
however,  to  purfue  his  philofophical  refearches ; for  in  one  thoufand 
4 fix 
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fix  hundred  and  ten,  he  publifhed  his  treatife  “ On  the  Wifdom  of 
the  Antients.” 

In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirteen.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (for 
James  had,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  conferred  upon  Bacon  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood)  was  appointed  Attorney  General;  an  office,  the 
profits  of  which  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  pounds  a year.  This  in- 
come, together  with  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  by  marriage  and 
from  other  fources,  might  juftly  have  been  expedled  to  have  raifed 
fo  eminent  a philofopher  above  all  temptation  to  fervility  and  pecu- 
lation. But  ambition  feduced  this  great  man  from  the  path  of  inte- 
grity. In  order  to  obtain  the  honourable  pofl;  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  he  defcended  to  the  meanell  and  moft  unwar- 
rantable artifices.  He  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  popularity  of  his 
rival.  Sir  Edward  Coke  ; he  made  ufe  of  undue  influence  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  he  yielded  implicit  fubmiffion  to  the  will 
and  humour  of  the  Prince.  By  thefe  arts,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  feventeen,  Sir  Francis  obtained  the  feals  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Keeper;  and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighteen,  was  created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  of  Verulam,  which  he  the  next  year  changed  for  that 
of  Vifcount  of  St.  Albans.  But  neither  the  avocations  of  the  court, 
nor  the  labours  of  his  office,  could  intice  him  from  his  favourite 
fludies.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty,  he 
publifiied  a work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  twelve  years,  and 
which  obtained  him  immortal  honour,  his  Novum  Organon  Scien- 
tiarumj  “ New  Organ  of  the  Sciences.” 

In  the  midfi;  of  Lord  St.  Alban’s  fplendour  and  wealth,  an  incident 
occurred  which  proved  ruinous  to  his  fortune,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  his  reputation.  The  King,  in  order  to  fupply  his  extravagancies, 
among  other  expedients,  made  ufe  of  illegal  patents  for  monopolies. 
To  thefe  patents  the  learned  Chancellor,  through  the  infligation 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  affixed  the  Great  Seal.  The  whole 
proceeding  gave  much  offence  to  the  public ; complaints  refpedling 
thefe  unjufl  and  oppreflive  monopolies  were  brought  into  parlia- 
ment ; and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  this 
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hazardous  fituation,  perfuaded  the  king  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  King,  v/hofe  fondnefs  for  Buckingham 
exceeded  all  bounds,  liflened  to  the  propofal,  and  even  prevailed 
upon  Lord  St.  Alban’s  to  fubmit  his  condud:  to  public  examination 
v/ithout  attempting  his  own  defence,  or  being  prefent  at  the  trial; 
promihng,  on  his  royal  word,  to  fcreen  him  in  the  laft  determination 
of  the  court,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to  make  him  ample  re- 
compence.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was, 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-one,  accufed  before  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  of  bribery  and  corruption,  and  fentenced  to  undergo 
a fine  of  forty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  dur- 
ing the  King’s  pleafure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any 
public  office,  and  never  to  fit  again  in  parliament,  or  come  within  the 
verge  of  the  court.  After  a fhort  confinement  in  the  Tower,  the 
King  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  about  three  years  afterwards  revoked 
the  whole  fentence  by  an  entire  pardon.  Lord  St.  Albans  was  thus 
refiored  to  his  honours,  and  men  feemed  willing  to  forget  that  fo 
great  a man  had  ever  been  capable  of  offending.  From  this  time, 
however,  mortified  no  doubt  by  the  recolledtion  of  his  public  dif- 
grace,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  too  well  deferved  it,  he  de- 
clined all  concern  in  affairs  of  Hate,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  retirement 
and  ftudy.  It  was  during  thefe  lafi;  years  of  his  life,  which  were 
clouded  with  care,  as  well  as  loaded  with  regret,  that  Lord  Bacon 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  valuable  works.  After  having  been  for 
fome  time  in  a declining  ffate,  he  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  of  a fever,  which  was  occafioned  by  pur- 
fuing,  with  more  application  than  his  ffrength  would  bear,  certain 
experiments  refpedting  the  prefervation  of  bodies*. 

Without  dwelling  upon  a fubjedl  fo  humiliating  as  the  incon- 
fiftencies  and  blemifhes  of  a great  and  exalted  mind,  we  will  imme- 
diately proceed  to  confider  Bacon  in  the  light  in  which  he  will  un- 
queflionably  be  admired  by  the  mofi;  remote  pofierity,  as,  among  the 
moderns,  the  firfi:  great  improver  of  philofophy. 

Pofieffmg  by  nature  a ffrong  and  penetrating  judgment,  and  hav- 

• Rawley’s  and  Mallet’s  Life  of  Lord  Bacon.  Baylc. 
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ing  inured  himfelf  from  his  childhood  to  a habit  of  clofe  attention 
and  deep  thinking,  Bacon  was  capable  of  taking  an  accurate  and 
comprehenfive  furvey  of  the  regions  of  knowledge,  and  of  thoroughly 
examining  the  foundations  of  thofe  ftruftures  which  had  hitherto 
been  honoured  with  the  title  of  fyftems  of  philofophy.  His  firft 
great  attempt  in  philofophy  was  his  incomparable  treatife  “ On  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,”  firh;  publilhed  in  Englifla,  and  afterwards 
tranflated  by  himfelf,  with  the  affiftance  of fome  friends,  into  Latin. 

The  great  defign  of  this  work  was,  to  take  an  accurate  furvey  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  intellectual  world ; to  review  the  ftate  of 
knowledge,  as  it  then  flood,  in  its  fevcral  branches,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  how  far  fcience  had  been  fuccefsfully  profecuted,  and  what 
improvements  might  ftill  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ; and 
to  point  out  general  methods  for  the  correction  of  error,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  The  Author,  following  the  divifion  of  na- 
ture into  the  three  faculties  of  the  Soul,  Memory,  Imagination,  and 
Underflanding,  claffes  all  knowledge  under  three  general  heads,  cor- 
refponding  to  thefe  faculties,  Hiflory,  Poetry,  Philofophy.  Phi- 
lofophy he  confiders  as  the  univerfal  fcience,  which  is  the  parent  of 
all  others,  and  divides  it  into  three  branches ; that  which  treats  of 
God,  or  natural  theology ; that  which  treats  of  nature,  or  natural 
philofophy ; and  that  which  treats  of  man,  or  human  and  civil  philo- 
fophy. Natural  philofophy  he  diftributes  into  Speculative  and  Ope- 
rative ; including  under  the  former  head,  phylics,  which  treat  of 
the  general  principles  of  nature,  of  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  of 
diftinCl  bodies,  and  their  common  or  peculiar  properties  j and  meta- 
phyfics,  which  treat  of  forms  and  final  caufes : and  comprehending 
under  the  latter,  mechanics,  as  deduced  from  general  phyfical  caufes ; 
and  magic,  or  the  knowledge  of  peculiar  properties  and  powers  in 
nature,  and  of  their  application  to  produce  unufual  effects.  Mathe- 
matics he  confiders  as  an  appendage  to  natural  philofophy.  The 
philofophy  of  human  nature  he  views  generally,  and  fpecially;  gene- 
rally, as  it  refpedts  the  whole  man,  liable  to  miferies,  or  pofiefiing 
prerogatives,  and  as  regarding  the  mutual  connexion  and  influence 
of  the  mind  and  body;  fpecially,  as  it  refpefts  human  nature  divided 
3 into 
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into  body,  the  fubjedt  of  medicinal,  cofmetic,  athletic,  and  volup- 
tuary arts ; and  foul,  whether  rational  or  fenfible,  with  its  various  fa- 
culties, their  ufe  and  objedls } and,  as  it  refpedls  civil  life,  compre- 
hending converfation,  negotiation,  and  government.  Under  the 
head  of  “ The  Ufe  and  Objedls  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,”  he 
includes  Logic,  comprehending  enquiry  or  invention,  examination  or 
judgment,  cuftody  or  memory,  and  elocution  or  tradition,  in  all  the 
forms  of  fpeech  and  writing  j and  Ethics,  treating  of  the  nature  of 
good,  fimple,  or  comparative,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  mind,  re- 
fpedling  its  natural  or  accidental  characflers,  and  its  affedtions  and 
diftempers.  To  all  this  the  author  adds  a difcourfe  concerning  the 
limits  and  ufe  of  human  reafon  in  matters  divine. 

From  this  brief  analyfis  of  this  excellent  work,  the  reader  may  in 
fpme  meafure  perceive,  with  what  compafs  of  thought  and  ftrength 
of  judgment  Bacon  examined  the  whole  circle  of  fciences  j and  if  the 
treatife  be  carefully  perufed,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  every  one  who  is 
defirous  of  methodiiing  and  enlarging  his  conceptions  on  the  ge- 
neral objedls  of  fcience,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  adtive 
and  penetrating  genius  of  the  author,  who  could  alone  difcover  fo 
many  things,  of  which  former  ages  had  been  ignorant,  and  hold  up 
to  pofterity  a light,  by  which  they  have  been  fo  fuccefsfully  guided 
into  new  fields  of  fcience.  The  numerous  dejiderata^  which  he  has 
fuggefted  in  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience,  have  furnifhed  hints  to 
fucceeding  philofophers,  which  have  greatly  contributed  towards  the 
leading  objedl  of  all  his  philofophical  labours,  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

Bacon  was  now  defirous  of  becoming  a faithful  and  ufeful  guide  to 
others  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  by  pointing  out  to  them  the  beft 
method  of  employing  their  reafoning  faculties  on  the  feveral  objedts 
of  phiiofophy  i and  for  this  purpofe  -wrote  his  Novum  Organon^  a 
treatife  Vv?hich  the  author  himfelf  efteemed  the  moft  valuable  of  his 
works.  Rejedting  the  fyllogiflic  method  of  reafoning,  as  a mere 
inftrument  of  Scholaftic  deputation,  which  could  not  be  applied 
with  any  advantage  to  the  fludy  of  nature,  he  attempts,  in  this  work, 
to  fubflitute  in  its  Read  the  method  of  indudlion,  in  which  natural 
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objects  are  fubje£led  to  the  tell:  of  obfervation  and  experiment,  in 
order  to  furnifh  certain  fadts  as  the  foundation  of  general  truths. 
By  this  expedient  he  hoped  to  remove  thofe  obftrudlions  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  knowledge,  the  prejudices  (called  by  our  author  Idola ) 
ariling  from  antient  authority,  from  falfe  methods  of  reafoning,  or 
from  the  natural  imbecility  of  the  human  mind.  Phylical  Experi- 
ment, the  ORGAN  or  inflrument  which  he  propofcd  for  the  invefli- 
gation  of  nature,  he  confidered  as  the  only  elfedfual  method  of 
drawing  men  off  from  thofe  uncertain  fpeculations,  which,  contri- 
buting nothing  tov/ards  difcovering  the  true  nature  of  things,  only 
ferve  to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  confound  the  judgment.  For 
the  particular  ptecepts  which  Bacon  prefcribed  for  this  purpofe,  we 
mufi:  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  which  will  amply  repay  the 
labour  of  a diligent  perufal.  The  great  number  of  new  terms 
which  the  author  introduces,  and  the  complex  mode  of  arrangement 
which  he  adopts,  call  indeed  fome  degree  of  obfcurity  over  the 
work,  and  have  perhaps  rendered  it  lefs  ufeful  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  been : but  the  reader  who  has  the  courage  to  overcome 
thefe  difficulties  will  meet  with  many  excellent  obfervations,  which 
may  materially  contribute,  even  in  the  prefen t advanced  ftate  of 
natural  knowledge,  to  the  improvement  of  fcience.  But  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  this  work  is,  that  it  reprefents  in  the  moft  lively  co- 
lours, the  nature,  the  flrength,  and  the  mifchievous  cffecfts  of  pre- 
judice, and  lays  open  the  various  circumflances  which  have,  in  all 
ages,  hindered  the  free  and  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  knowledge. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared.  Bacon  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
the  improvement  of  that  branch  of  philofophy  which  beft  fuited  his 
inclination,  phyfics ; and  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  frame  a 
fyflem  of  natural  philofophy,  he  wrote  feveral  treatifes,  which  con- 
tain original  obfervations  on  various  branches  of  natural  fcience,  but 
are  chiefly  valuable  as  a pattern  to  poflerity  of  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  refearches  fliould  be  purfued.  His  philofophicai  treatifes  are. 
Of  Words;  Of  Rarefadion  and  Condenfation ; Of  Sympathy;  Of 
Life  and  Death  ; Of  theThreeChemical  Principles  ; Of  Bodies,  hea- 
vy and  light ; On  fpeculative  and  elTential  Phyfics ; Defcription  of 
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the  Intellectual  World ; Plan  of  the  Heavens ; On  the  Tides  j The 
Philofophy  of  Parmenides,  Telefius,  and  Democritus ; Indications 
for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  5 Of  the  Wifdom  of  the  Antients ; 
A Hiftory  of  Nature  ; and,  A new  Atlantis.  Befides  thefe,  he  wrote 
feveral  moral,  political,  and  hiftorical  pieces,  fomewhat  obfcure  in 
expreffion,  but  full  of  profound  thought,  and  juft  reflection,  and 
worthy  of  an  attentive  and  frequent  perufal.  This  latter  clafs  of  his 
writings  is  enlivened  with  examples,  narratives,  apothegms,  fimilies, 
and  many  other  decorations.  His  entire  works  have  been  publiftied 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  is,  that 
he  has  increafed  the  difliculties  necelTarily  attending  his  original  and 
profound  refearches,  by  too  freely  making  ufe  of  new  terms,  and  by 
loading  his  arrangement  with  an  exceflive  multiplicity  and  minute- 
nefs  of  diviflons.  But  an  attentive  and  accurate  reader,  already  not 
unacquainted  with  philofophical  fubjeCts,  will  meet  with  no  infuper- 
able  difficulties  in  ftudying  his  works,  and,  if  he  be  not  a wonderful 
proficient  in  fcience,  will  reap  much  benefit  as  well  as  pleafure  from 
the  perufal.  In  fine.  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the 
learned  v/orld,  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  firft  clafs  of  modern  philofo- 
phers.  He  unqueftionably  belonged  to  that  fuperior  order  of  men, 
who,  by  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  have  been 
benefactors  to  mankind  ; and  he  may  not  improperly  be  ftyied,  on 
account  of  the  new  track  of  fcience  which  he  explored,  the  Colum- 
bus of  the  philofophical  world 

* Vidend.  Oper,  Lond.  1740.  1765. 
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OF  THOMAS  CAMPANELLA. 


At  the  fame  time  that  Bacon  was  improving  philofophy  in 
Britain,  attempts  of  a fimilar  kind,  but  with  far  inferior  fuc- 
cefs,  were  made  in  Italy  by  Campanella,  a man  whofe  natural  genius 
prompted  him  to  bold  innovations. 

Thomas  Campanella  % a native  of  Calabria,  was  born  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eight.  F'rom  his  infancy 
he  difcovered  a wonderful  memory,  and  a fingular  genius.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  write  verfes  with  great  facility. 
Having  been  early  infi:ru(?{jed  in  theological  fubjedts,  his  firfi;  ambi- 
tion was  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  great  Albert,  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas i and  he  entered  his  name  in  that  monaftic  order  which  they  had 
fo  much  adorned,  the  fraternity  of  Dominicans.  In  the  convent  of 
San  Giorgio,  he  engaged  with  great  induftry  and  ardour  in  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy ; but  he  foon  difcovered  the  ftcrility  of  the  antient 
method  of  philofophifing,  and,  after  in  vain  feeking  for  fatisfadioii 
from  Ariftotle  or  Plato,  Zeno  or  Epicurus,  he  had  recourfe,  when 
he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  a modern  mailer,  who  had 
profelTed  to  lludy  the  nature  of  things  rather  than  the  fpeculations 
of  philofophers.  The  philofophy  of  Telefius  about  this  time  engaging 
much  attention  in  Italy,  Campanella  read  his  treatife  “ On  the 
Nature  of  Things,”  and  was  fo  much  captivated  with  the  bold  and 
free  fpirit  of  this  work,  that  he  determined  to  leave  the  barren  defirt 
of  the  AriHotelian  Scholallics,  for  the  more  pleafant  and  fruitful 
fields  of  the  Telefian  philofophy.  He  wrote  a defence  of  Telefius 

“ E.  S.  Cypriani  Vit.  Camp.  Amft.  1705.  Niceron.  Mem.  Lit.  t.  i.  Erythr. 
Pinacoth.  1.  i.  p.  41.  Struv.  A61.  Lit.  fafc.  ii.  p.  71.  Stollii  Hift,  Lit.  p.  ii.  c.  r. 
§ 91. 
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againft  Antoninus  Marta,  who  had  undertaken  the  refutation  of  that 
philofopher’s  doflrine,  in  a Vv'ork  entitled  Pugnaculiim  Arijlotelis, 
**  A Defence  of  Ariftotle,”  and  came  to  Naples  to  publifh  his  work, 
which  was  entitled,  Philojophia  Senjibus  demonjirata,  “ Philofophy 
demonftrated  to  the  Senfes.” 

The  contempt  with  which  Campanella,  in  this  work,  treated  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle,  raifed  a violent  ferment  among  his  monaftic 
brethren,  v/hich  was  ftill  further  increafed  by  the  bold  and  decifive 
tone  with  which  he  contradidted  long  ellablhhed  tenets  in  public 
deputations.  Supported  however  by  wealthy  patrons,  and  ftill 
more  by  his  ov/n  firm  and  independent  fpirit,  he  perfevered  in  the 
defign  which  he  had  long  formed  of  attempting  the  reformation  of 
philofophy.  He  wrote  two  treatifes,  one,  De  Senfu  Rerum,  On 
Senfationf’  the  other,  De  Invejiigatione,  “ On  Inveftigation,”  from  a 
perfuafion,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  point  out  to 
young  men,  fome  better  way  to  the  knowledge  of  things  than  Arif- 
totle  or  Plato  had  taught,  and  that  they  fhould  be  inftrudted  to  rea- 
fon,  not  after  the  manner  of  Raymond  Lully,  upon  mere  words,  but 
upon  fenfible  objedls. 

Neither  the  power  of  his  genius,  nor  the  patronage  of  his  friends, 
could,  however,  fecure  Campanella  from  infult  and  perfecution.  To 
efcape  thefe,  he  removed  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to 
Florence,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  At  lafl  he  fettled  in  his 
native  country,  and,  probably,  in  order  to  cover  his  innovations  with 
the  fhield  of  orthodoxy,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  But, 
notwithftanding  this  precaution,  he  foon  fell  under  fufpicions  which 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  a eon- 
fpiracy  againft  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Neapolitan  government, 
and,  after  undergoing  torture,  was  confined  in  prifon  about  twenty- 
feven  years,  during  a great  part  of  which  time  he  was  denied  the 
privilege  of  reading  and  writing.  As  foon  as  this  indulgence  was 
granted  him,  he  wrote  feveral  books,  among  which  were  a treatife 
on  the  Spanilh  Monarchy,  and  his  “ Real  Philofophy.”  Thefe  he 
fent  into  Germany  to  be  publilhed.  Many  attempts  were  made  by 
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Pope  Urban  VIII.  a patron  of  learned  men,  prevailed  upon  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain  to  grant  him  an  acquittal  from  the  charge  of  treafon.  In 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix  he  was  let  at  liberty ; but 
finding  himfelf  dill  infecure  in  Italy,  he  found  means,  under  the  con- 
nivance and  favour  of  the  Pope,  to  efcape  to  France,  where  he  ex- 
perienced the  favour  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  procured  for  him  a 
penfion  from  Louis  XIII.  He  paflcd  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a Do- 
minican monaftery  at  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  fociety 
of  many  learned  men,  till,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  he 
expired. 

Campanella  was  confefTedly  a man  of  genius  ; but  his  imagination 
predominated  over  his  judgment.  Innumerable  proofs  of  this  may 
be  found  in  his  aftrological  writings,  in  his  book  De  Senju  Reru/a,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  his  works.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  a man, 
who  gave  credit  to  the  art  of  aftrology ; who  believed  that  he  was 
cured  of  a difeafe  by  the  words  and  prayers  of  an  old  woman ; who 
thought  that  demons  appeared  to  him,  and  converfed  with  him  ; and 
who  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  when  any  danger  threatened  him,  he 
was,  between  fleeping  and  waking,  warned  of  it  by  a voice  which 
called  him  by  his  name;  was  deftitute  of  that  found  judgment 
which  is  fo  elTential  a quality  in  the  charader  of  a philofopher?  But 
notwithftanding  all  his  childifli  credulity,  and  all  the  eccentricity  of 
his  genius,  Campanella  had  his  lucid  and  happy  intervals,  in  which 
he  reafoned  foberly.  He  is  chiefly  worthy  of  praife  for  the  freedom 
with  which  he  expofed  the  futility  of  the  Ariflotelian  philofophy, 
and  for  the  pains  which  he  took  to  deduce  natural  fcience  from 
obfervation  and  experience  Of  the  numerous  writings  which  his 
fertile  imagination  produced,  the  moft  celebrated  are,  Proibmus  PhP 
lofophice  injiaurandcey  “ A Prnecurfor  to  the  Refloration  of  Pliilo- 
fophy;”  Atheijmus  triumphatusy  “ Atheifm  fubdued Pie  GentP 
lifmo  non  retmendo,  “ On  the  Rejedion  of  Paganifm  Ajirolog'icay 

On  Aftrology  f'  Philofophia  rationalisy  “ Rational  Pliilofophy; 
Civitas  Solisy  “ The  City  of  the  Sun  f'  Univerfalis  Philofophtay 
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Univerfal  Philofophy De  Libris  propriis •  **  On  his  ov/n  Books;’” 
De  reSfa  Ratione  Jiiidendi,  On  the  right  Method  of  Studying.” 

Though  Campanella  read  much,  as  appears  from  many  of  his 
writings,  particularly  from  his  treatife,  “ On  the  Method  of  Study- 
ing,” he  paid  little  refpedl  to  the  opinions  of  others.  He  controvert- 
ed many  of  the  notions  even  of  his  mafter  Telefms,  and  advanced 
many  dogmas  of  his  own,  in  dialectics,  phyfics,  and  ethics. 

In  dialectics,  Campanella’s  chief  objeCt  feems  to  have  been,  to 
recede  as  far  as  poffible  from  the  Peripatetics,  but  his  logic  abounds 
with  fubtle  diitinCtions,  ufelefs  terms,  and  obfcure  rules,  upon 
which  the  lowed  cenfure  we  can  pafs  is,  that  they  are  no  improve- 
ment upon  Ariflotle. 

Concerning  nature  % the  leading  doCtrines  of  Campanella  were  as 
follows.  Senfe  is  the  only  guide  in  philofophy,  and  is  diftinguillied 
into  prefent  perception,  anticipation,  and  inference  from  things  per- 
ceived to  things  not  perceived.  The  effence  and  exiflence  of  things 
are  the  fame.  Space  is  the  fird  incorporeal  fubdance,  immoveable, 
the  receptacle  of  all  bodies.  Time  is  the  fucceffive  duration  of 
things,  and  is  only  meafured  by  motion.  God  placed  matter  in  the 
midd  of  fpace,  and  appointed  two  principles.  Heat  and  Cold,  to  aCt 
upon  the  common  mafs.  Heat  formed  the  heavens  from  ratified 
matter ; Cold  produced  the  earth,  from  matter  condenfed.  Heat,, 
in  repelling  the  contrary  principle,  moves  the  heavens  in  a circular 
orbit,  and  where  its  power  of  rarefaction  is  overcome  by  Cold,  its 
portions  of  matter,  being  condenfed,  become  lucid  bodies,  or  dars. 
Cold,  continually  repelling  Heat  equally  in  all  directions,  the  earth, 
the  mafs  upon  which  it  acts,  remains  immoveable.  Matter,  being 
invifible,  is  black  ; light  is  vivid  whitenefs;  the  colour  of  cold  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  probably  black.  The  fun  and  the  earth  are  the 
two  elements  whence  all  things  are  produced ; air  and  water  are  not 
elements,  becaufe  they  cannot  produce  their  like.  The  different 
forms  in  nature  arife  from  the  different  ways  and  degrees  in  which 
the  principles  of  heat  and  cold  act  upon  matter.  All  animal  opera- 
tions are  produced  by  one  univerfal  fpirit,  which  adls  in  all  fenfo- 

• Prodrom,  Phil.  Inftaur.  Compend.  DifT.  de  Natura  Rerum.  De  Senfu  Rerum. 
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riums.  All  things  in  nature,  the  elements,  with  their  caufes  and 
efFedts,  have  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  in  which  they  are  paffive,  and  have 
withal  a confcioufnefs  of  impreffions,  and  a perception  of  the  objedls 
by  which  they  are  produced.  The  world  is  an  animal  or  fentient 
being,  and  lince  nature  abhors  a vacuum,  its  parts  feek  each  other 
with  delight,  and  enjoy  mutual  contact.  Matter  itfelf  is  fentient, 
and  being  in  its  nature  dark  and  without  form,  feeks  to  be  adorned 
with  colour  and  forms,  which  are  communicated  to  it  by  the  adive 
principles  of  nature.  The  foul,  or  principle  of  animal  life,  is  a rare 
fubflance,  capable  of  receiving  impreffions  from  things  diffimilar, 
but  not  from  thofe  which  are  fimilar  to  itfelf,  whence  it  perceives 
grofs  bodies,  but  not  air  or  fpirit ; it  is  not  a property  of  the  body, 
but  an  agent  inclofed  in,  and  operating  upon,  the  body.  The  human 
foul  defcends  from  an  infinite  caufe,  towards  which  it  tends,  and  is 
immortal.  The  world  itfelf  has  a foul,  by  which  it  is  directed,  as 
man  by  the  divine  principle  within  him.  The  firft,  greateft,  and 
only  true  being,  in  whom  power,  wifdom,  and  love  exifi;  as  primaiy 
principles,^tranfmits  his  inexhauftible  ideas,  by  means  of  the  adlive 
caufes,  heat  and  cold,  to  the  corporeal  maffies,  fupported  in  fpace, 
the  bafis  of  the  world,  which  itfelf  has  its  ftability  in  God.  All 
creatures  are  excellent,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
bear  the  image  of  the  efi'ential  principles  of  the  divine  nature. 
Human  depravity  confifts  in  tlae  lofs  of  this  image,,  and  human  per- 
fedlion  in  its  reftoration. 

As  far  as  any  idea  of  the  philofophical  charadter  of  Campanella 
can  be  formed  from  the  confufed  rnafs  of  opinions,  fo  diffufely,  but 
obfcurely,  expreffed  in  his  voluminous  writings,  we  mufi;  conclude, 
that  notwithftanding  the  cenfures  which  have  often  been  palled 
upon  him  for  impiety,  he  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among  enthufialls 
than  atheifts ; and  that,  as  in  his  other  undertakings,  fo  alfo  in  his 
attempts  to  reform  philofophy,  he  was  unfuccefsful 

* Echarcli  Script.  Ord.  Predic.  Branchedori  Orat.  Prseni.  de  Ortu  Pontif.  Blount.. 
Cenf.  p.  436.  MorholF.  Polyh.  t,  ii.  J.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  14.  § 3.  Naud.  Bibliog.  c.  2. 
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SECT.  5. 

OF  THOMAS  HOBBES. 


Another  Engli/Lman  who  made  bold  attempts  towards  the 
improvement  of  philofophy,  was  Thomas  Hobbes  % born  in 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  at  Malmfbury,  in  Wilt- 
fhire.  Through  premature  birth,  occafioned  by  his  mother’s  terror 
at  the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanifh  invincible  armada 
towards  the  Britifh  coaft,  he  had  a feeble  conftitution } but  he  early 
difcovered  uncommon  vigour  of  mind,  and  made  fuch  rapid  progrefs 
in  learning,  that  while  he  was  a boy,  he  tranflated  the  Medea  of 
Euripides  into  elegant  Latin  verfe.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was 
fent  by  his  uncle  to  Oxford,  where,  for  five  years,  he  applied  with 
great  induftry  to  the  ftudy  of  logic  and  the  Peripatetic  philofophy. 
He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  a young  nobleman,  the  fon  of  Lord 
Hardv/ick,  with  whom  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  This 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity,  con- 
verfing  with  learned  men,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  policy 
and  manners  of  foreign  Rates,  Hobbes  affiduoufly  improved.  Upon 
his  return,  entertaining  a ftrong  perfuafion  of  the  inanity  and  inuti- 
lity of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy,  he  refolved  to  devote  his  leifure 
to  the  fludy  of  the  antients,  that  he  might  collecfl  whatever  was  mofl 
valuable  from  their  writings.  His  high  reputation  for  learning  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  who  engaged  him  to  afhft  them  in  tranflating  their 
works  into  Latin.  The  converfation  of  thefe  great  men  excited  in 
him  a violent  averfion  to  Scholafliic  learning,  and  an  earneft  defire  of 
inveftigating  truth  with  a liberal  and  independent  fpirit.  It  was  a 

a Life  by  R.  R.  1685.  Bayle.  Wood  Hift.  Ox.  1.  ii.  p.  376.  Blount  Cenf. 
p.  1046.  Epift.  prsef.  Lib.  dc  Cive. 
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circumfcance  which  greatly  increafed  his  love  of  philofophy,  that  in 
a vilit  which  he  paid  to  France  and  Italy,  about  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-five,  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral 
eminent  philofophers,  particularly  Merfenne  and  GalTendi,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendlhip,  and  after  his  return  kept 
up  a conftant  correfpondence. 

The  diffentions  in  Great  Britain,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  tliirty-feven,  riling  to  great  violence,  Hobbes,  whofe 
connedlions  and  principles  made  him  a zealous  advocate  for  the 
royal  caufe,  rendered  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  the  popular  party,  that 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  fo- 
ciety  of  many  philofophical  friends.  Among  others,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  celebrated  philofopher  Des  Cartes,  and  began  an  epiUolary 
correfpondence  with  him  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  motion,  on 
optics,  and  other  topics  of  natural  philofophy.  When  Des  Cartes 
firll  wrote  his  “ Philofophical  Meditations”  on  God  and  the  human 
mind,  and  other  pneumatological  fubjedls,  he  fubmitted  it  to 
the  examination  of  his  learned  friends,  and  amongft  the  red:  to 
Hobbes,  who  fent  his  obfervations  on  the  work  to  their  common 
friend  Merfenne,  by  whom  they  were  communicated  to  Des  Cartes. 
Hobbes,  who  was  of  opinion  that  thought  may  be  a property  of 
body,  contradicted  fome  of  the  fird:  principles  of  Des  Cartes’  fyflem. 
A correfpondence  was  opened  upon  the  fubjeCt;  but  Des  Cartes 
affecting  to  treat  his  opponent  with  fome  degree  of  contempt,  as 
deditute  of  folidity  and  depth  of  judgment,,  foon  dropped  the  con- 
troverfy. 

Whild  Hobbes  was  in  Paris,  he  was  recommended  to  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  who 
at  that  time  redded  in  Paris  for  the  fake  of  fafety,  as  a proper  perfon 
to  indruCt  him  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  philofophy. 
This  circumdance  drengtheped  his  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe, 
and  he  completed  his  treatife  on  government,  intituled,  De  Che, 
which  had  long  been  in  contemplation,  and  in  one  thoufand  dx 
hundred  and  forty-two,  printed  a few  copies  for  the  ufe  of  his 
friends » It  was  afterwards,  in  one  tlioufand  feven,  hundred  and 
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forty-feven,  publifhed  with  material  corrections  and  improvements. 
The  work,  the  objeft  of  which  was  to  check  the  riling  fpirit  of 
freedom,  by  eflablilhing  the  claims  of  monarchy  on  new  principles 
of  philofophy,  was  as  much  condemned  by  one  party  as  it  was  ad- 
mired by  the  other. 

About  this  time,  Hobbes  entered  into  a controverfy  with  Bilhop 
Bramhall  on  the  fubjedt  of  liberty  and  neceffity,  in  an  epiftolary 
correfpondence,  which,  being  communicated  to  a friend  in  France, 
was  tranflated  into  French,  and  afterwards,  without  the  confent  of 
Hobbes,  publidied  in  England.  Bramhall,  difpleafed  at  the  publi- 
cation of  thefe  papers,  continued  the  difpute,  and  the  whole  contro- 
verfy was  collected  into  one  volume,  and  printed  in  London,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  hx  hundred  and  fifty- fix  Hobbes  ftrenuoufly 
maintained  the  do£lrine  of  neceffity,  eftabliflied  on  the  abfolute 
power  and  irrefifbible  will  of  God,  which  v/as  the  lefs  furprifing,  as 
at  that  time  the  Calvinifcic  dodtrine  of  predefrination  was  generally 
received.  Many  of  the  clergy,  in  their  zeal  to  oppofe  the  dodtrine  of 
Hobbes,  which  they  thought  fubverfive  of  morality,  deferted  Calvin, 
and  embraced  the  Arminian  tenet  of  free  will. 

In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty,  Hobbes  wrote  his 
treatife  on  “ Human  Nature,”  vv^hich  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Addifon,  his  befl  work,  and  another,  De  Corpore  politico,  “ Of  the 
Political  Body.”  The  year  following,  he  publifhed  his  “ Levia- 
than a treatife,  in  v^^hich,  in  eftablifhing  a fyflem  of  civil  policy, 
he  reprefents  man  as  an  untameabie  beaff  of  prey,  and  government 
as  the  ftrong  chain,  by  which  he  is  to  be  kept  from  mifchief.  This 
work,  though  learned  and  ingenious,  advanced  fuch  bold  and  para- 
doxical opinions,  both  in  philofophy  and  policy,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  Englifh  clergy  took  the  alarm,  and  the  author  was 
ftrongly  fufpedted  to  be,  in  religion,  inimical  to  revelation,  and  in 
policy,  to  favour  the  caufe  of  democracy.  The  indignation,  which 
this  publication  excited,  was  probably  in  a great  meafure  owing  to 
the  freedom  with  which  it  inveighs  againft  ecclefiaflical  tyranny. 

® Entitled  “ Queftions  touchant  laLiberte,  laNeceffit^  etle  Hazard  edairces  et  deba- 
tues  entre  le  Dr.  Bramhall,  Eveque  de  Derry,  et  Thomas  Hobbes  de  Malmfbury. 
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The  fLifpiclons,  which  were  on  this  occafion  raifed  againft 
Hobbes,  diffolved  his  connedtion  with  Prince  Charles  at  Paris ; 
and  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  found  a welcome  afylum  in  the  Devonfhire  family. 
From  this  time,  declining  all  political  difputes,  he  fpent  his  days  in 
philofophical  ftudies,  and  in  the  fociety  of  learned  men,  among 
whom  were  Harvey  and  Selden.  He  publifhed,  firfl  in  Latin,  and 
afterwards  in  Englifh,  a treatife  On  Bodies,”  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  explain  the  principles  of  nature.  He  wrote  a treatife  on 
geometry,  in  which  he  advanced  many  things  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived dodtrine  of  geometricians,  and  brought  upon  himfelf  (whe- 
ther juftly  or  not  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  enquire)  a fevere  cenfure, 
for  attempting  to  corredl  what  he  did  not  himfelf  fufficiently  under- 
fland.  To  complete  his  body  of  philofophy,  he  publifhed,  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  **  A Differtation  on  Man,”  in 
which  he  advanced  many  fmgular  opinions  concerning  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  powers  of  human  nature. 

After  the  reftoration,  Hobbes  came  to  London,  and  was  gracioufly 
received  by  the  king,  who  admitted  him  to  a private  audience,  and 
gave  him  a penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds  annum.  Through  the 
vigilance  of  the  clergy,  he  was,  however,  prevented  from  executing 
his  favourite  defign  of  colledling  and  republifiiing  his  works  in 
Englifli,  and  was  obliged  to  fend  them  over  to  Amflerdam,  where 
an  entire  edition  in  Latin  was  publiflied  Whilft  the  writings  of 
Hobbes  were  reprobated  by  the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  and  oc- 
cafioned  many  learned  and  able  replies,  they  were  not  without  their 
admirers  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreigners  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion  vifited  him,  among  whom  was  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then  Princfe 
of  Tufcany.  Even  in  the  public  fchools  his  dodtrines  had  profefied 
advocates;  and  Daniel  Scargil,  a Cambridge  fcholar,  maintained  fome 
of  his  fundamental  tenets  in  a public  deputation ; on  which  account 
he  was  expelled  from  the  univerfity.  This  circumftance  brought  fo 
much  odium  upon  Hobbes,  that  Bifhop  Fell,  in  his  Latin  edition  of 
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Wood’s  Athe7i(je  OxonienfiSy  thought  it  neceffary  to  leave  out  the 
eulogium  which  the  author  had  pafled  upon  the  philofopher  of 
Malmfbury,  and  infert  in  its  ftead  a fevere  cenfure.  Wood,  offended 
at  this  freedom,  acquainted  Hobbes,  who  wrote  a letter  in  juftihca- 
tion  of  himfelf  to  the  author  of  the  Athence  Oxonienfay  which  was 
publifhed  at  Oxford.  This  produced  from  Fell  a bitter  invedtive, 
to  which  Hobbes,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  made  no 
reply.  In  his  laft  days  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  employed 
himfelf  in  tranflating  Homer,  and  v/riting  the  hiilory  of  the  civil 
war.  This  latter  work  Hobbes  could  not  obtain  the  royal  per- 
miflion  to  publifh ; but  it  was  fent  into  the  v/orld  by  a friend, 
without  his  knowledge.  He  died  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-nine,  having  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
one. 

Hobbes  was  certainly  pofTeffed  of  vigorous  faculties,  and  had  he 
been  fufficiently  careful  to  form  and  improve  his  judgment,  and  to 
preferve  his  mind  free  from  the  bias  of  prejudice  and  paffion,  would 
undoubtedly  have  deferved  a place  in  the  firft  clafs  of  philofophere. 
The  mathematical  method  of  reafoning  which  he  adopted,  greatly 
affifted  him  in  his  refearches ; but  he  was  often  led  into  error,  by 
affuming  falfe  or  uncertain  principles  or  axioms.  The  vehemence 
with  which  he  engaged  in  political  contefts  biaffed  his  judgment 
on  queftions  of  policy,  and  led  him  to  frame  fuch  maxims  and  rules 
of  government,  as  would  be  deftrudtive  of  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  mankind.  An  arrogant  contempt  of  the  opinions  of  others^ 
an  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  a reftlefs  ambition  to  be  diftin- 
guiflaed  as  an  innovator  in  philofophy,  were  qualities  which  appear 
to-  have  contributed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  the  perverlion  of  his 
judgment.  To  enumerate  all  the  particulars,  in  which  Hobbes  de- 
parts from  the  beaten  track  of  opinions,  would  carry  us  beyond  our 
limits.  The  following  pohtions,  chiefly  feleCted  from  his  Levi- 
athan, may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  his  philofophy. 

All  knowledge  originates  in  fenfation,  and  is  produced  by  the  pref- 
fure,  either  immediate  or  mediate,  of  external  objeCts  upon  the 
fenfes.  Sejifible  qualities  are,  in  their  objeCts,  nothing  more  than 
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the  motion  of  matter  operating  variouily  upon  the  organs  of  fenfa- 
tion.  Imagination  and  memory  are  the  permanent  effedts  of  former 
impreflions  upon  the  fenfes.  Thinking  is  the  fucceffion  of  one 
imagination  after  another,  which  may  be  either  irregular  or  regulated 
with  a view  to  fome  end.  Every  conception,  being  derived  from 
the  fenfes,  is  finite;  we  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of  infinity,  and  God 
is  an  objeft,  not  of  apprehenfion,  but  of  reverence.  No  one  can 
conceive  of  any  thing  but  as  exifting  in  fome  place,  of  fome  finite 
magnitude,  and  divifible  into  parts ; nor  can  any  thing  be  wholly  in 
one  place  and  wholly  in  another  at  the  fame  time,  or  two  or  more 
things  be  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  place.  Truth  and  falfehood 
are  attributes,  not  of  things,  but  of  language.  The  intelledl  pecu- 
liar to  man  is  a faculty  arifing  from  fpeech  ; and  the  ufe  of  reafon  is 
the  dedudlion  of  remote  confequences  from  the  definitions  of  terms. 
Science  is  the  knowledge  of  thefe  confequences.  There  are  in  ani- 
mals two  kinds  of  motion,  one,  vital  and  involuntary;  the  other,  animal 
and  voluntary.  The  latter,  if  it  tends  towards  an  objeft,  is  ap- 
petite ; if  it  recedes  from  it,  averfion : and  the  objedl  in  the  former 
cafe  is  faid  to  be  good,  in  the  latter,  evil.  Appetite  is  attended 
with  pleafure,  averfion  with  pain.  In  deliberation,  the  lafi;  impulfe 
of  the  appetite  is  will ; fuQcefs  in  obtaining  its  objed,  enjoyment. 
Moral  qualities  are  thofe  by  which  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  flats 
are  preferved.  Felicity  confifts  not  in  tranquillity,  but  in  a per- 
petual progrefs  from  one  defire  to  another.  The  diverfity  of  human 
charaders  arlfes  from  the  different  ways  in  which  men  purfue  hap- 

The  defire  of  invefligating  caufes  leads  to  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  a firft  caufe,  the  one  eternal  Deity,  although  the  divine 
nature  is  incomprehenfible.  From  men’s  ignorance  of  true  caufes 
arifes  anxiety,  fear,  fuperflition. 

Nature  has  formed  all  men  equal ; whence  arifes  the  univerfal 
hope  of  acquiring  by  violence  whatever  we*  defire,  and  the  univerfal 
apprehenfion  of  fuffering  violence  from  others.  The  neceflary  con- 
fequence  is,  that  a fiate  of  nature  is  a ftate  of  perpetual  hoftility,  in 
which  no  individual  has  any  other  means  of  fafety  than  his  own 
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ftrength  or  ingenuity,  and  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  induftry, 
becaufe  no  fecure  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  In  this  ftate,  every  one 
has  a right  to  ufe  his  own  faculties  at  pleafure  for  his  prefervation, 
and  of  doing  whatever  he  judges  to  be  conducive  to  this  end;  and 
fince  there  is  no  property,  there  can  be  no  injuftice. 

For  the  fake  of  peace  and  fecurity,  it  is  neceffary  that  each  in- 
dividual recede  from  a part  of  his  natural  right,  and  be  contented 
with  fuch  a fhare  of  liberty,  or  freedom  from  reftraint,  as  he  is 
willing  to  allow  to  others.  This  refignation  of  natural  rights  mar 
either  be  a fimple  renunciation,  or  a transfer  of  them  to  an  indivi- 
dual or  body,  by  mutual  confent,  for  the  common  good.  The  mul- 
titude, thus  brought  out  of  a Hate  of  nature,  becomes  one  perfon, 
which  is  called  the  Republic  or  State,  in  which  the  common  power 
and  will  are  exercifed  for  the  common  defence.  The  ruling  power 
cannot  be  taken  from  thofe  to  whom  it  has  been  committed,  nor  can 
they  be  punifhed  for  mal-adminiftration.  If  the  fupreme  magiflrate 
inflidts  any  penalty  upon  the  innocent,  he  fins  againfl  God,  but  does 
not  adt  unjuflly.  The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  to  be  fought, 
not  from  preceptors  nor  philofophers,  but  from  the  authority  of  the 
Rate;  for  it  is  not  truth,  but  authority,  that  makes  lav/;  neverthelefs, 
the  king  ought  to  interpret  the  law  according  to  his  own  natural' 
reafon  and  confcience.  Punifhment  is  an  evil  inflidled  upon  the 
tranfgreffor  of  the  law,  to  this  end,  that  the  apprehenfion  of  it  may 
bend  the  will  of  the  citizens  to  fubmiffion.  The  public  law  is  to- 
be  inflead  of  confcience  to  every  individual ; it  is  therefore  falfe  that 
every  violation  of  confcience  in  a citizen  is  a fin.  The'  offices  of  the 
fupreme  governors  are  to  be  regulated  by  thofe  ends,  which  com- 
prehend the  fecurity  of  the  people. 

Although  Hobbes  often  admits  falfe  principles,  and  advances  per- 
nicious tenets,  many  juR  and  profound  obfervations  are  to  be  met 
with  in  his  v/ritings,  which  have  probably  led  the  way  to  the  im- 
provement of  moral  and  political  fcience.  >' 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Hobbes,  though  he  had  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  Lord  Bacon  to  guide  him,  negledled  the  new 
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of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  knov/ledge,  that  he  cenfured  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  for  attending  more  to 
minute  experiment  than  general  principles,  and  faid,  that  if  the 
name  of  a philofopher  was  to  be  obtained  by  relating  a multifarious 
farrago  of  experiments,  we  might  expert  to  fee  apothecaries,  gar- 
deners, and  perfumers,  rank  among  philofophers.* 

• Vidend.  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  his  own  Times,  v.  i.  p.  36,  92.  150.  2rr.  Gund- 
ling.  Obf.  Seledt.  t.  i.  Obf.  2.  Giindlingiana,  p.  xiv.  Huberus  Orat.  de  Pscdantifmo, 
p.  66.  Rapin.  Reflex,  fur  la  Phil,  p,  55.  Cumberland  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  Lond» 
1672.  Puffendorf.  Erid.  Scand.  p.  zo6.  ArdreeDifcuIT.  fundam.  Hobbefn.  1672. 
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IN  modern  times,  few  philofophers  have  a higher  claim  to  diflinc- 
tion,  both  on  account  of  the  variety  and  originality  of  his  fpecu- 
latlons,  and  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained  in  the  philofophical 
world,  than  Dcs  Cartes,  who,  though  the  father  of  a fed:,  himfelf 
purfued  his  refearches  with  fuch  a free  and  independent  fpirit,  as 
juftly  entitles  him  to  a place  among  the  Ecledics. 

Renes  Des  Cartes  % a native  of  France,  was  born  in  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  at  La  Haye  in  Tourain.  Whilfl 
he  v/as  a child,  he  difeovered  an  eager  curiofity  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  things,  which  procured  him  the  appellation  of 

“ Baillet.  Vit.  Cartes,  Par.  1691.  Epit.  1693.  Borelli  et  Tcflclil  Vit.  Cart.  Witte 
Mem.  Phil.  dec.  iv.  p.  580.  Niceron.  t.  31.  p.  274.  Sturm.  DilT.  de  Cart-  Bayle. 
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the  young  philofopher.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Dinet,  a learned  Jefuit,  under  whom  he  made  un- 
t;ommon  proficiency  in  learning.  But  an  habit  of  clofe  and  deep 
refleftion  foon  enabled  him  to  difcover  defedts  in  the  books  which  he 
read,  and  in  the  infirudlions  which  he  received,  which  led  him  to 
form  the  ambitious  hope  that  he  Iliould,  in  fome  future  time,  carry 
fcience  to  a point  of  perfedlion  which  it  had  never  hitherto  reached. 
After  fpending  five  years  in  the  diligent  ftudy  of  languages,  and  in 
reading  the  antient  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians,  he  pafled  on  to 
feverer  ftudies,  and  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  logic,  and  morals,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  taught. 
His  earnefi;  defire  of  attaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every  thing 
which  became  a fubjedt  of  contemplation  to  his  inquifitive  mind, 
did  not,  however,  in  any  of  thefe  branches  of  fcience  meet  with  full 
fatisfadtion.  Concerning  logic,  particularly,  he  complained,  that 
after  the  moft  diligent  examination  he  found  the  fyllogiftic  forms, 
and  almoft  every  other  precept  of  the  art,  more  ufefuf  in  enabling  a 
man  to  communicate  to  others  truths  already  known,  or  rather,  like 
the  Lullian  art,  in  qualifying  him  to  difcourfe  copioufly  upon  fubjedts 
which  he  does  not  underftand,  than  affifting  him  in  the  inveftigation 
of  truths,  of  which  he  is  at  prefent  ignorant.  Hence  he  was  in- 
duced to  forfake  the  beaten  track,  and  to  frame  for  himfelf  a brief 
fyftem  of  rules  or  canons  of  reafoning,  in  which  he  followed  the 
Ilridt  method  of  the  Geometricians.  He  purfued  the  fame  plan 
with  refpedt  to  Morals.  But  after  all  his  fpeculations,  he  was  not 
able  to  attain  the  entire  fatisfadlion  which  he  fo  earnefily  defired ; and, 
at  the  clofe  of  eight  years  afliduous  application  in  the  Jefuit’s  college 
at  La  Fleche,  he  returned  to  his  parents,  lamenting  that  he  had  de- 
rived no  other  benefit  from  his  ftudies,  than  a fuller  convidtion  that 
he,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  with  perfedl  clearnefs  and  certainty.  De- 
fpairing  of  being  able  to  difcover  truth  in  the  paths  of  learning,  he 
now  bade  adieu  to  books,  and  refolved  henceforth  to  purfue  no  other 
knowledge,  than  that  which  he  could  find  within  himfelf,  and  in  the 
great  volume  of  nature. 
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Not  yet  more  than  feventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Paris 
by  his  father,  who  had  fuch  entire  confidence  in  his  underftanding 
and  difcretion,  that  he  left  him  to  his  own  diredtion.  He  now,  for 
a while,  gave  free  fcope  to  youthful  vanity,  and  the  love  of  plea- 
fure,  and  would  probably  have  been  entirely  loft  to  the  philofophical 
world,  had  not  the  fociety  of  feveral  learned  men,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced,  recalled  his  attention  to  mathematical  fludies,  which  he 
again  profecuted,  in  folitude  and  filence,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years. 
Still,  however,  unfatisfied  with  the  refult  of  his  fpeculations,  he  re- 
newed his  purpofe  of  forfaking  books,  and  entered  upon  the  military 
life,  as  a volunteer  in  the  Dutch  army ; chiefly  becaufe  he  appre- 
hended, that  this  profeflion  would  give  him  an  advantageous  oppor- 
tunity of  converfing  with  the  world.  But  even  amidll:  the 
avocations  of  his  new  profeflion,  his  natural  propenfity  to  ffudy 
returned,  and  he  engaged  in  mathematical  difquifitions,  with  an 
eminent  mathematician  at  Breda,  and  wrote  a philofophical  differ- 
tation,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  brutes  are  automata,  or 
mere  machines.  From  the  Dutch  army  Des  Cartes  pafled  over 
into  the  Bavarian  fervice.  In  winter  quarters,  whilft  he  was  pur- 
fuing  his  fpeculations,  perplexing  himfelf  with  doubts,  and  fuppli- 
cating  divine  illumination,  he  was  informed  of  the  wonderful 
pretenflions  of  the  Roficrufian  fraternity,  and  was  willing  to  hope 
that  he  might  gain,  from  men  who  boaffed  of  divine  infpiration, 
that  light  which  he  had  in  vain  fought  from  others.  But,  not  being  able 
to  meet  with  any  one  who  could  unfold  to  him  the  myfteriesof  this 
fedt,  he  foon  finiflied  his  fhort  excurfion  into  the  regions  of  enthu- 
hafm,  and  returned  to  the  humble  path  of  rational  enquiry.  Where- 
ever  he  went  he  converfed  with  learned  men,  and  rather  appeared 
in  the  charadler  of  a philofopher  than  a foldier.  At  lafl,  he  quitted 
the  military  profeflion,  and  after  a tour  through  the  Northern  parts 
of  Germany,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  with  no  other  profit  from  his  travels, 
as  he  himfelf  confelTes,  than  that  they  had  freed  him  from  many 
prejudices,  and  rendered  his  mind  more  fit  for  the  reception  of 
truth. 


Des 
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Des  Cartes  now  for  a while  made  Paris  his  place  of  rehdence, 
and  returned  to  the  fludy  of  mathematics,  not  as  an  ultimate  objedt 
(for  he  thought  it  a fruitlefs  labour  to  fill  the  head  with  numbers 
and  figures)  but  in  hopes  of  difcovering  general  principles  of  rela- 
tions, meafures,  and  proportions,  applicable  to  all  fubjedts',  by  means 
of  which  truth  might  be  with  certainty  invefligated,  and  the  limits 
of  knowledge  materially  enlarged.  But  not  at  prefent  fucceeding 
according  to  his  wifhes  in  this  fpeculation,  he  turned  his  attention 
chiefly  to  ethical  enquiries,  and  attempted  to  raife  a fuperftrudture 
of  miOrals  upon  the  foundation  of.  natural  fcience  ; for  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  difcovering  the  true 
principles  and  rules  of  adtion,  than  by  contemplating  our  own 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  world  around  us.  This  invefligatioii 
produced  his  treatife  **  On  the  Paffions.” 

Having  employed  a fliort  time  in  thefe  fludies,  Des  Cartes  under- 
took a literary  and  philofophical  journey,  and  fpent  about  two  years 
in  Italy,  converfing  with  eminent  mathematicians  and  philofophers, 
and  attending  to  various  objedls  of  enquiry  in  natural  hiflory.  He 
then  returned  into  France;  but  his  mind  remaining  in  an  unfettled 
and  fceptical  hate,  he  found  it  impoffible  to  purfue  any  regular  plan 
of  life,  till,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
he  determined  to  withdraw  from  his  numerous  connedtions  and 
engagements  in  Paris,  and  retire  into  fome  foreign  country,  where 
he  might  remain  unknown,  and  have  full  leifure  to  complete  his 
great  defign  of  framing  a new  fyhem  of  philofophy.  The  country 
he  chofe  for  this  purpofe  was  Holland;  and  he  went  thither  with 
fo  much  fecrecy,  that  the  place  of  his  retirement  was  for  fome  time 
known  only  to  his  intimate  friend,  Marfenne,  at  Paris.  He  at  firft 
refided  near  Amherdam,  but  afterwards  went  into  the  more  Nor- 
thern provinces,  and  viflted  Deventer  and  Lewarden ; he  at  lafl;  fixed 
upon  Egmond,  a pleafant  village  near  Francher,  in  the  province  of 
Friefland,  as  the  place  of  his  more  ftated  refidence.  Here  he  pro- 
fecuted  his  philofophical  labours,  and  faw  them  engage  the  attention 
of  the  learned  world,  in  a manner  which  could  not  but  be  highly 
flattering  to  a mind  not  indifferent  to  honeft  fame. 
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In  his  retirement,  Des  Cartes  employed  himfelf  in  invehigating 
a proof  from  reafon,  independent  of  revelation,  of  thofe  fundamental 
points  in  religion,  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  in  other  important  metaphyfical  fpeculations.  The  refult 
of  thefe  fpeculations  afterwards  appeared  in  his  treatife  entitled 
Meditationes  Philofophica  de  prima  Philofophia,  “ Philofophical  Me- 
ditations on  the  Firfl  Philofophy.”  At  the  fame  time  he  purfued  the 
phyhcal  enquiries  which  he  had  begun  in  France,  particularly  on 
the  fubjeft  of  optics ; and  thefe  refearches  gave  birth  to  his  treatife 
“ On  Meteors.”  Befides  this,  he  paid  no  flight  attention  to  medi- 
cine, anatomy,  and  chemiftry  he  fpent  a whole  winter  in  diffedin^ 
and  examining  animal  bodies,  and  in  chemical  operations.  He  alfo 
v/rote  an  aftronomical  treatife  on  the  fyflern  of  the  world;  but  when 
he  heard  in  what  manner  the  aflronomer  Galileo  had  been  treated 
by  the  court  of  inquilition,  he  was  deterred  from  publidiing  it, 
and  concealed  his  opinion  concerning  the  true  dodlrine  of  tlie  folar 
fyftem. 

The  tenets  of  Des  Cartes  made  their  firfl  appearance  in  the 
fchools  ,at  Deventer,  where,  in  one  thoufind  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  they  were  introduced  by  the  profeflbr  of  philofophy,  Henry 
Rener,  a learned  man,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Gaflendi.  Not  long 
afterwards,  when,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friends,  he  publiihed  a fpeci- 
men  of  his  philofophy  in  four  treatifes,  the  number  of  his  admirers 
and  followers  foon  increafed ; and  at  the  fame  time,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  his  new  dodlrine  had  many  opponents.  At  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Amfterdam,  and  in  other  Dutch  fchools,  the  Cartefian 
dodlrines  were  zealoufly  efpoufed  by  many  learned  men ; whilfl 
feveral  theologians,  alarmed  at  'the  idea  of  innovation,  flrenuoufly 
oppofed  them,  and  even  attempted  to  bring  their  author  under  the 
cenfure  of  the  civil  magiflrate.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Cartefian 
philofophy  obtained  fuch  a degree  of  credit,  that  Sir  Charles  Ca- 
vendilh,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Newcaflle,  gave  Des  Cartes  an 
invitation  to  fettle  in  England.  Charles  the  Firfl  gave  him  reafon 
to  expedl  a liberal  appointment ; and  Des  Cartes  was  not  difinclined 
to  place  himfelf  under  fuch  refpedlable  patronage.  But  the  civil 
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wars  fruftrated  this  dehgn,  and  Des  Cartes  remained  in  Holland, 
In  his  native  country,  his  dodrine  was  at  firft  well  received,  but  a 
ilrong  party  foon  rofe  againft  it  among  the  Jefuits.  Bourden,  one 
of  the  fraternity,  attacked  his  dioptrics  in  the  public  fchools,  and  a 
violent  conteft  was  long  kept  up  between  the  Jefuits  and  Cartefians, 
In  the  courfe  of  the  difputes  which  the  Cartelian  philofophy  occa- 
sioned, Des  Cartes  himfelf  appeared  earneftly  defirous  to  become  the 
father  of  a fed:,  and  difcovered  more  jealouly  and  ambition  than 
became  a philofopher. 

During  the  courfe  of  Des  Cartes’  refidence  in  Holland,  he  paid- 
three  viiits  to  his  native  country ; one  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  forty- three,  when  he  publifhed  an  abfbrad:  of  his  phi- 
lofophy, under  the  title  of  Specimena  P hilofophicay  Philofophical 
Specimens  f ’ the  Second  and  third,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty-feven,  and  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-eight,  when  he 
was  amufed  with  a promife  of  an  annual  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
livres,  which  he  never  received.  His  chagrin  upon  this  difappoint- 
ment  was,  however,  relieved  by  an  invitation  which,  through  the 
hands  of  the  French  ambaffador,  he  received  from  Chriftina*  Queen 
of  Sweden,  to  vifit  Stockholm.  That  learned  princefs  had  read  his 
treatife  “On  the  Paflions”  with  great  delight,  and  was  earneflly  defirous 
to  be  inftrusTed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  philofophy.  Des 
Cartes,  notv/ithflanding  the  difficulties  which  he  apprehended  from 
the  Severity  of  the  climate,  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and' 
forty-nine.  The  queen  gave  him  a refpedtful  reception,  and  the 
lingular  talents  which  he  difcovered,  induced  her  earneftly  to  Solicit 
this  eminent  philofopher  to  remain  in  her  kingdom,  and  affifl  her  in' 
eftablifhing  an  academy  of  Sciences,  But  Des  Cartes  had  not  been 
more  than  four  months  in  Sweden,  when  a cold  which  he  caught 
in  his  early  morning  vifits  to  the  queen,  whom  he  inflrudted  in  phi- 
lofophy, brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  foon  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  The  queen  is  Said  to  have  lamented  his  death 
with  tears.  His  remains  were  interred,  at  the  requefl  of  the  French 
ambaffador,  in  the  coemetery  for  foreigners,  and  a long  hiflorical: 
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eulogium  infcribed  upon  his  tomb.  Des  Cartes  died  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty.  His  bones 
were  afterwards,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix, 
carried  froni  Sweden  into  France,  and  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  du  Month 

The  writings  of  this  philofcpher,  the  principal  of  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  prove  him  to  have  pof- 
felTed  an  accurate  and  penetrating  judgment,  a fertile  invention,  and 
a mind  fuperior  to  prejudice;  qualities  which,  united  with  an  early 
acquaintance  with  antient  learning,  and  indefatigable  induftry  in  the 
invefirigatioii  of  truth,  might  feem  to  promife  no  inconfiderable  lhare 
of  fuccefs  in  the  great  defign  of  reforming  and  improving  philo- 
fophy.  Des  Cartes  would  have  been  more  fuccefsful,  had  he  been 
lefs  defirous  of  applying  mathematical  principles  and  reafonings  to 
fubjedls  which  do  not  admit  of  them ; had  he  fet  lefs  value  upon 
mere  conjedtures ; and  had  he  been  lefs  ambitious  of  the  honour  of 
founding  a new  fedt  in  philofophy.  His  leading  dogmas  have, 
however,  too  much  originality  and  celebrity  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
work. 

Upon  the  fubjedt  of  Logic  Des  Cartes  lays  down  the  following 
rules  for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  which  are  derived  from  the  pradtice 
of  Geometricians. 

Nothing  is  ever  to  be  admitted  as  true,  which  is  not  certainly 
and  evidently  known  to  be  fo;  that  is,  in  judging  of  truth  all  pre- 
judice and  precipitancy  is  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  nothing  more 
is  to  be  admitted  in  the  conclufion,  than  what  appears  to  the  un- 
derftanding  fo  diftindtly  and  clearly,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  be 
doubted.  Difficulties  muft  be  accurately  examined,  and  divided 
into  fo  many  parts,  as  may  be  mofl  convenient  for  their,  eafy  folu- 
tion.  In  proving  any  truth,  the  ideas  are  always  to  be  brought 
forward  in  a certain  order,  beginning  from  things  the  mofi;  limple 
and  moft  eafily  known,  and  advancing,  by  regular  flieps,  to  thofe 

• Blount.  Cenf.  p.  1014.  Littus  de  Leibnitz,  et  Peliflbn,  p.  339.  Leibnitz,  p.  7. 
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which  are  more  complex  and  difEcult.  All  the  parts  of  a demon- 
flration  fhould  be  fo  diftindlly  numbered,  that  the  relation  of  each 
to  the  whole  may  be  clearly  feen,  and  that  it  may  be  certainly 
known  that  nothing  is  omitted. 

The  chief  heads  of  the  Metaphysics^  of  Des  Cartes  are 
thefe : 

Since  every  man  is  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  he  ought,  once 
in  his  life,  in  fpeculation,  to  doubt  of  every  thing.  Since  the  fenfes 
err,  and  dreams  deceive,  it  is  firfl;  to  be  doubted,  whether  fenfible 
objefts  have  a real  exiftence.  We  mufl:  alfo  doubt  concerning 
thofe  things  which  we  have  thought  mofl:  certain,  even  mathematical 
axioms,  becaufe  we  are  not  fure  that  we  may  not  have  been  fo 
formed  as  to  lie  under  a perpetual  deception.  We  find  ourfelves, 
in  the  mean  time,  at  liberty  to  withhold  our  aflTent  from  thofe  pro- 
pofitions,  which  are  uncertain,  and  capable  of  guarding  againfl:  error; 
for  which  purpofe  the  mind  mufl:  diveft  itfelf  of  prejudice,  and  place, 
itfelf  in  a proper  fituation  for  the  reception  of  truth. 

Whatever  elfe  we  doubt  of,  it  is  impofllble  we  fliould  doubt 
whether  we  ourfelves,  who  are  confcious  of  exercifing  the  power  of 
thinking,  exifl:.  I think,  therefore  I am,  is  then  the  firfl;  and 
mofl;  certain  truth  in  phiiofophy.  In  enquiring  what  fort  of  beings 
v/e  are,  before  we  admit  the  exiflence  of  any  thing  external,  we 
perceive  belonging  to  our  nature  Thought,  which  has  neither  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  local  motion,  nor  any  other  property  which  we 
commonly  afcribe  to  bodies,  and  of  the  exiflence  of  which  we 
have  a prior  and  more  certain  knowledge,  than  of  that  of  any  thing 
corporeal.  The  mind,  which  now  knows  itfelf,  but  flill  doubts  of 
the  exiflence  of  all  other  things,  in  looking  around  to  extend  its 
knowledge,  firfl  finds  within  itfelf  Ideas ; concerning  the  exiflence 
of  which,  whilfl  it  contemplates  thefe  alone,  and  neither  affirms  nor 
denies  any  thing  like  them  to  exifl  externally,  it  cannot  be  de- 
ceived. It  alfo  finds  within  itfelf  certain  common  notions,  and 
from  thefe  frames  various  demonflrations,  of  the  truth  of  which, 
whilfl  it  attends  to  them,  it  is  entirely  perfuaded.  But  becaufe  it 
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does  not  yet  know,  whether  it  may  not  be  fo  formed  as  to  be  de- 
ceived in  thofe  things  which  appear  moft  evident,  it  perceives  it 
impoffible  to  admit  any  certain  fcience  till  it  has  difcovered  the  author 
of  its  being.  Revolving  within  itfelf  its  various  ideas,  it  finds  one 
of  a being  fupremely  intelligent,  powerful,  and  perfedt,  in  which  it 
difcovers  an  exiftence,  not  poffible  and  contingent  only,  as  in  its  ideas 
of  all  other  things,  but  neceflary  and  eternal.  Since  it  finds  within 
itfelf  this  idea  of  a fupreme  being,  which  could  not  be  a fidtion  of 
its  own,  it  concludes  with  certainty,  that  it  muft  have  proceeded 
from  a really  exifting  deity,  and  confequently  that  it  reprefents  a true 
and  irrimutable  nature,  which  cannot  pofiibly  not  exift,  that  is  God. 
Attending  to  this  innate  idea  of  deity,  we  find  him  to  be  eternal, 
omnifcient,  omnipotent,  the  fountain  of  all  goodnefs  and  truth,  the 
creator  of  all  things.  Nothing  can  be  an  attribute  of  the  divine 
nature  which  implies  limit  or  imperfedlion ; therefore  he  is  incor- 
poreal, indivifible,  and  void  of  paflion,  and  exercifes  his  underfiand- 
ing  and  volition,  not  by  continued  operations,  but  by  the  mofi;  fimple 
adl'ion.  In  reafoning  concerning  natural  things,  we  fliould  argue 
not  from  final  but  efficient  caufes ; and  judge,  not  from  what  we 
imagine  concerning  the  defigns  of  God,  but  from  wdiat  we  know 
of  his  attributes.  Becaufe  the  perfedt  deity  mud  be  a being  of 
veracity,  and  incapable  of  deceiving  his  creatures,  we  may  be  allured 
that  whatever  we  clearly  and  diftindtly  perceive  to  be  true,  is 
really  fo. 

The  Cartefian  dodlrine  of  Physics  “ may  be  thus  dated  : 

In  nature  there  are  two  kinds  of  fubdance,  that  which  thinks,  or 
mind;  and  that  which  is  extended,  or  body;  the  efience  of  the 
former  is  thought,  of  the  latter  extenfion ; other  attributes  afcribed 
to  each  are  modes  or  qualities.  All  fenfition  proceeds  from  fome- 
thins  different  from  the  mind,  which  affedts  the  fenfes.  The  idea 
of  extended  matter  is  prefented  to  the  mind ; if  therefore  matter 
did  not  really  exid,  God,  who  prefents  this  idea  before  the  mind. 
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would  be  a deceiver.  Matter  has  therefore  a real  exigence.  Prom 
the  conflant  tefiimony  of  feeling,  we  know  that  our  minds  are  inti- 
mately united  to  an  organized  body.  The  foie  effential  property 
of  body  is  extenfion ; and  quantity  differs  from  extended  fubftance 
only  in  our  conceptions.  Space,  and  the  corporeal  fubftance  con-r 
tained  in  it,  are  then  in  reality  the  fame ; for  extenlion,  in  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  which  confiitutes  fpace,  alfo  conilitutes  body- 
Since  extenlion  is  univerfal,  there  is  in  nature  no  vacuum.  It  is 
impoffible  that  any  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter,  diould  be  fo  fmall 
as  to  be  indivifible.  Matter  is  one  and  the  fame  through  the  whole 
univerfe,  and  exills  without  limit.  Matter,  confidered  with  refped: 
to  its  parts,  is  indivifible  and  immoveable,  and  all  its  variations  de- 
pend upon  motion,  which  conlills  in  the  rem'oval  of  one  body  out 
of  the  vicinity  of  thofe  which  immediately  touch  it,  into  the  vicinity 
of  other  bodies.  There  can  be  no  motion  but  in  a circuit,  one 
body  expelling  another  from  the  place  into  which  it  enters,  while  it 
is  itfelf  fucceeded  by  a third,  which  occupies  the  place  it  has  left. 
The  firh:  univerfal  caufe  of  all  motion  is  God,  who  in  the  beginning 
communicated  motion  to  matter,  according  to  three  laws  of  nature ; 
the  hrft,  that  every  body  will  remain  in  the  fame  fiate  without  fome 
external  caufe  of  change  j the  fecond,  that  all  bodies  in  motion 
move,  or  tend  to  move,  in  a right  line;  the  third,  that  when  one 
moving  body  meets  another,  if  its  m.oving  force  be  lefs  than  the 
force  of  refiftance  in  the  other,  it  will  retain  all  its  motion,  and 
only  change  the  diredlion  in  which  it  moves. 

The  fun  and  all  the  fixed  ftars  fhine  by  their  proper  light ; the 
moon,  the  earth,  and  planets  borrow  their  light  from  the  fun.  The 
heavens  may  be  conceived  to  be  a vaft  fluid  mafs,  revolving,  in 
the  manner  of  a vortex,  round  the  fun.  Each  planet  has  its 
own  portion  of  this  fluid,  or  its  own  heaven,  which  revolves 
round  the  fun.  Thefe  all  move  in  the  fame  diredlion,  but 
with  greater  velocity  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the 
fun.  Each  planet,  therefore,  and  among  the  refl:  the  earth,  is  fixed 
with  refpedt  to  its  own  vortex  or  heaven,  but  moves  in  its  vortex 
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round  the  fun.  Within  the  greater  vortices  of  the  planets  are 
other  lefs  vortices,  moving  in  the  fame  diredlion  with  the  greater; 
one,  in  the  center  of  which  is  Jupiter;  and  another,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  the  earth;  by  means  of  which  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  moon  of  the  earth,  revolve  periodically  round  thefe 
planets. 

The  formation  of  the  world  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  thus 
effedted.  Suppofe  the  matter  of  the  world  to  have  been  originally 
divided  into  equal  particles,  having  in  the  whole  the  fame  quantity 
of  motion  which  is  at  prefent  in  nature  : fuppofe  thefe  particles  to 
have  been  equally  moved,  both  individually  and  feparately,  round 
their  refpedtive  centers,  forming  the  fluid  mafs  of  the  heavens  ; and 
Golledtively  round  certain  fixed  points,  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  are  now  the  fixed  ftars  and  planets ; whence  as  many  vortices 
would  be  produced  as  there  are  at  prefent  moveable  cek filial 
bodies  : fuppofe  all  the  particles,  in  the  beginning  equal  in  matter 
and  motion,  to  have  been  of  irregular  form,  but  in  procefs 
of  time  made  round  by  continual  attrition  arifing  from  their 
circular  motion;  lafiily,  fuppofe  the  intervals  between  thefe  to  be  filled 
up  by  a perpetual  fucceflion  of  thofe  very  minute  corpufcles  which 
are  feparated  from  the  reft  by  attrition  ; thefe  minute  corpufcles  to 
have  been  in  the  fame  manner  {till  further  diminilhed,  and  as  they 
decreafe  in  quantity  to  increafe  in  velocity,  and  to  have  been  driven 
in  every  oblique  direction  by  the  firft  order  of  particles,  which  con- 
tinue in  their  diredl  courfe.  Hence  two  elements  of  things  would 
arife ; the  firfl,  that  matter  which  is  divided  into  indefinitely  fmall 
corpufcles,  of  form  adapted  to  fill  up  all  pofiible  vacuity ; the  fecond, 
that  which  is  divided  into  minute  fpherical  particles,  of  a determi- 
nate quantity.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a third,  having  parts  more 
grofs,  or  figures  lefs  fitted  for  motion.  From  the  firft  element,  the 
fun  and  fixed  fiiars ; from  the  fecond,  the  heavens ; and  from  the 
third,  the  earth  with  the  other  planets,  and  the  comets,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formed,  fubjedt  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  na- 
ture, The  motion  of  the  celeftial  globes  produces  a continual  adtion 
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upon  the  particles  of  the  third  element,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
various  effeds  on  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  among  the  refl  of  gra- 
vity. 

The  principles  of  Morals  % Des  Cartes  deduced  from  the 
phyfical  nature  of  the  paffions.  His  doftrine  on  this  fubjefl  is  : 

Whatever  happens,  is  called  paffion,  with  refpeift  to  the  fubjedt 
to  which  it  happens ; and  action,  with  refpedl  to  that  which  caufes 
it  to  happen.  Nothing  adts  upon  the  mind  more  immediately, 
than  the  body  to  which  it  is  joined;  whence  what  is  paffion  in  the 
mind,  is  adtion  in  the  body.  Heat,  and  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  pro- 
ceed from  the  body,  and  thoughts,  from  the  mind;  but  the  mind 
cannot  give  motion  and  heat  to  the  body.  The  more  vivid  and 
and  fubtle  parts  of  the  blood,  which  heat  ratifies  in  the  heart,  are 
incefiantly  entering  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  form  animal 
fpirits,  which  are  in  the  brain  feparated  from  other  lefs  lubtle  parts 
of  the  blood.  Thefe  animal  fpirits,  which  are  corporeal,  excited 
as  by  the  foul  itfelf,  fo  alfo  by  the  adlion  of  external  objedls  upon 
the  fenfes,  are  the  immediate  caufe  of  all  the  original  motions  of  the 
body.  Whence  all  the  limbs  may  be  moved  by  means  of  the  ob- 
jedls of  fenfe,  and  the  animal  fpirits,  without  any  adtion  of  the  foul. 
Nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  foul  but  thoughts : and  thefe 
are  of  two  kinds;  adlive,  or  volition,  including  defire  and  averfion; 
and  paffive,  including  intelligence,  perception,  and  feeling  or 
paffion. 

The  foul  is  united  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  its  chief 
fundlions  are  exercifed  in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain,  where  it 
receives  notice  of  the  impreffions  made  upon  the  fenfes,  and  whence 
it  fends  forth  animal  fpirits  through  the  nerves,  which  put  the 
mufcles  into  motion.  The  paffions  are  feelings  of  the  foul,  pro- 
duced and  continued  by  the  adtion  of  the  animal  fpirits  ; the  chief 
effedl  of  the  paffions  is,  to  excite  the  foul  to  volition.  All  volition  is 
in  its  nature  free,  and  confifis  in  caufing  the  gland,  with  which  it  is 
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intimately  connedled,  to  move  in  that  manner  which  is  moil  fuitable 
to  produce  an  efFedt  correfponding  to  the  volition.  Judgment  com- 
prehends not  only  the  perception  of  the  underflan  ding,  but  the  af- 
fent  o£  the  will,  and  it  is  from  the  abufe  of  its  natural  liberty  of 
affenting  or  not  aflenting  to  a prbpofition  that  error  fprings.  The 
foul,  in  the  adt  of  recolledtion,  exercifes  a volition  by  means  of  which 
the  pineal  gland  inclines  itfelf  fucceffively  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  impels  the  animal  fpirits  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  till  that 
part  is  found  upon  which  the  objedl  which  we  wifli  to  recolledl  has 
left  traces. 

The  foul  of  man,  which  is  one,  is  both  fenfitive  and  rational ; and 
the  conflidl  between  its  inferior  and  fuperior  parts  is  nothing  elfe  but 
a ftruggle  between  the  motions  which  the  body,  by  means  of  its 
animal  fpirits,  and  the  foul,  by  its  own  volition,  are  at  the  fame  time 
endeavouring  to  excite  in  the  pineal  gland.  Ey  the  refult  of  this 
contefl,  every  one  may  judge  of  the  flrength  or  weaknefs  of  his  foul. 
The  foul  acquires  the  dominion  over  the  body  by  means  of  firm 
and  clear  decifions  concerning  good  and  evil,  produced  by  the  con- 
templation of  truth,  which  it  determines  to  follow  without  fuffering 
itfelf  to  be  feduced  by  prefen t paffion.  The  paflions  belong  to  the 
body,  and  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  foul  only  as  it  is  united  to  the 
body.  Their  ufe  is,  to  excite  the  mind  to  exert  thofe  volitions 
which  are  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  or  perfedlion  of  the  body, 
and  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  in  its  nature  good.  All  the 
paflions  are  ufeful,  and  only  become  injurious  by  excefs.  The 
general  remedy  againfl  the  excefs  of  the  paflions  is,  to  confider  all 
the  appearances  which  they  prefent  to  the  imagination  as  deceitful, 
and  to  poftpone  volition  and  adlion  till  the  commotion  which  they 
have  excited  in  the  blood  is  appeafed,  or,  where  immediate  adlion  is 
neceffary,  to  follow  reafon  in  oppofition  to  paffion.  Since  nothing 
beyond  our  own  thoughts  is  abfolutely  in  our  own  power,  it  is  wifer 
to  endeavour  to  fubdue  ourfelves  than  fortune,  and  to  change  our 
own  defires  than  the  order  of  the  world. 

Animals  are  not  only  deflitute  of  reafon,  but  probabl}'’  of  all 
thought,  and  perform  their  various  funftions  as  mere  automata^ 
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excited  to  motion  only  by  means  of  animal  fpirits,  which  adl  upon 
the  nerves  and  mufcles. 

This  lad;  extravagant  opinion  Des  Cartes  has  been  fufpedted  of 
borrowing  from  a Spanifli  writer,  Gomez  Peiraera,  by  whom  it  was 
maintained  in  his  Margarita  Antoniana  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  a concludon  originally  deduced  from  his  notion  of  the 
animal  fpirits  in  the  osconomy  of  human  nature. 

Although  fome  parts  of  the  Cartefian  fyflem  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Grecian  philofophy  j particularly  the  notion  of 
innate  ideas,  and  of  the  adtion  of  the  foul  upon  the  body,  from 
Plato  the  dodrine  of  a plenu?n  from  Ariftotle  i and  the  elements 
of  the  dodrine  of  vortices  from  the  Atomic  fchool  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus ; Des  Cartes  muff,  neverthelefs,  be  confeffed  to  have 
difcovered  great  fubtlety  and  depth  of  thought,  as  well  as  fertility  of 
imagination,  and  to  have  merited  a diftinguifhed  place  among  the 
improvers  of  philofophy.  But  his  labours  would  have  been  more 
valuable,  had  he  not  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  aftray  into  the  ro- 
mantic regions  of  hypothelis  by  the  falfe  notion,  that  the  nature  of 
things  may  be  better  underdood  by  endeavouring  to  account  for 
appearances  from  hypothetical  principles,  than  by  inferring  general 
principles  from  an  attentive  obfervation  of  appearances.  His  fond- 
nefs  foi  hypothelis  led  him  to  confound  the  ideas  of  attribute  and 
fubftance,  as  in  his  definition  of  matter  and  fpace ; and  thofe  of 
poffibility  and  probability,  as  in  his  dodrine  of  vortices.  Even  his 
celebrated  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  God  (which  by  the  way, 
was  maintained  before  his  time  by  the  fcholaftic  Anfelm)  confounds 
the  idea  of  an  infinite  being  with  the  a,dual  exidence  of  that  being, 
and  fubditutes  a mere  conception  of  the  meaning  of  a term,  in  the 
place  of  the  idea  of  a being  really  and  fubdantially  exiding.  Hence, 
though  Des  Cartes  is  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  among  the  enemies 
of  religion,  as  he  was  by  many  of  his  bigotted  contemporaries ; 
though  it  be  even  true,  that  his  whole  fydem  is  built  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  fuppofes  his  agency,  it  mud  neverthelefs  be 
regretted,  that  in  edablidiing  the  dodrine  of  deity,  he  forfook  the 
clear  and  fatisfadory  ground  of  final  caufes,  and  had  recourfe  to  a , 
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fubtle  argument,  which  few  can  comprehend,  and  with  which  fewer 
ftill  will  be  fully  fatisfied. 

The  fyllem  of  Des  Cartes,  notwithftanding  its  defeats,  had  fo 
much  fubtlety,  ingenuity,  and  originality,  that  it  not  only  engaged 
the  univerfal  attention  of  the  learned,  but  long  continued,  in  the 
midfl  of  all  the  oppofition  which  it  met  with  from  the  profelTed 
enemies  of  innovation,  to  be  zealoufly  defended  by  many  able 
writers,  and  to  be  publicly  taught  in  the  fchools,  throughout  all 
Europe.  Till  at  length,  when  the  more  fober  method  of  philofo- 
phifing,  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  began  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  the  fabrications  of  romantic  theories  gave  way  to  the  expe- 
rimental ftudy  of  nature,  the  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  like  “ the  bafe- 
lefs  fabric  of  an  air-vifion,”  has  difappeared,  and  has  fcarcely  **  left 
a wreck  behind.”* 

* Vidend.  P.  Daniel  Iter  Cartel,  per  Mund.  p.  i.  p.  14.  Kortholt.  Ep.  Leibn. 
V.  iii.  Thomas  Hift.  Sap.  t.  ii.  p,  114.  Spanhem.  ep.  de  NovilT.  Diffid.  in  Belgio. 
PfafF.  Hift.  Lit.  Theol.  P.  Ii.  p.  agg.  Sagittar,  Intr.  Hift.  Eccl.  P.  i.  p.  925.  P.  ii. 
p.  627.  Benthem.  Stat.  Eccl.  Schol.  Bat.  p.  ii.  c.  4.  Cudworth.  Int.  Syft.  c.  v.  § r. 
Parker  Difp.  iii.  de  Deo.  p.  221.  vi.  p.  489.  Huet.  de  Rebus  fuis,  1.  vi.  p.  162. 
Huet.  Mem.  pour  Cartefianifme.  Rapin.  Reflex.  § 23.  Ritter  de  Rellgionc  Cartefii. 
Petermanni  Vind.  Phil.  Cart.  Lipf.  1704.  Alberti  Dili',  de  Cart,  ct  Loccuanifm. 
Monmor.  DilT.  de  Phyfique  deM.  de  Cartes,  1718. 
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SECT  ^7. 

OF  GODFRED  WILLIAM  LEIBNITZ. 

WHAT  Des  Cartes  undertook  in  France  was  at  the  fame 
time  attempted  in  Germany  by  Leibnitz,  a diftinguifhed  or- 
nament of  his  age  and  country. 

Godfred  William  Leibnitz^  was  born  at  Leipfic,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-fix.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
learned  profeflbr  of  morals  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  In  his 
childhood,  fuch  was  his  thirfi;  after  learning,  that,  not  contented 
with  the  daily  inftru^lion  of  his  preceptors,  he  frequently  withdrew 
into  his  father’s  fiiudy  to  read  the  antients.  Livy  and  Virgil  were 
his  favourite  authors : and  he  was  fo  intimately  converfant  with  the 
latter,  that,  even  when  he  was  an  old  man,  he  could  repeat  from 
memory  almofl  the  whole  of  his  poems.  This  early  and  afliduous 
attention  to  claffical  learning  laid  the  foundation  of  that  corred:  and 
elegant  tafte,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  Leibnitz  became  a ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic,  where, 
under  the  diredion  of  able  mailers,  he  profecuted  with  unufual  fuc- 
cefs  the  various  ftudies  of  law,  medicine,  philofophy,  and  theology, 
and  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  many  eminent  writers  in 
each.  In  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  where  he  finifhed  his  academical 
ftudies,  the  principal  objeds  of  his  attention  were  hiftory,  law,  and 
mathematics.  On  his  return  home,  he  continued  to  fludy  philo- 
fophy, particularly  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Ariflotle,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  reconcile.  In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix, 
he  took  his  degree  in  philofophy,  and  in  the  public  deputations 

* Elogie  (le  Leibnitz  par  Fontenelle.  Guntheri  Ludovici  Hift.  Phil.  Leibnizian. 
Lipf.  1737,  8vo.  Fabric.  Hift.  Bibl.  fuse,  v.  i.  p.  317-  Reimann.  Hift.  Lit.  Ger. 
p,iii.  p.  576.  p.  iv.  p.  147.  p.  V.  p.  262.  Stollii  Hift.  Lit.  p.  ii.  c.  i.  Niceron. 
Mem.  t.  ii.  p.  64. 
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upon  this  occafion,  difplayed  uncommon  ability.  He  publilhed,  the 
fame  year,  his  Ars  combinatorial  “ Combinatory  Art  j”  a work  in- 
tended to  Ihew  in  what  manner  univerfal  arithmetic  may  be  applied 
to  the  elucidation  of  other  fciences.  This  piece  was  accompanied 
with  “ A Mathematical  Demonflration  of  the  Exiftence  of  God.” 
Though  this  early  produdtion  was  not  entirely  approved  by  his  own 
more  mature  judgment,  it  bore  evident  marks  of  an  inventive 
genius. 

In  the  midfl  of  his  philofophical  and  mathematical  fpeculations, 
Leibnitz  had  never  negledled  the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence ; and  he 
made  himfelf  fo  perfed:ly  mafter  of  this  fcience,  that,  in  one  thou- 
fand  lix  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  he  publilhed  his  No'ca  Methodus 
docendce  difcendaque  yurifprudentice  % “ New  Method  of  teaching  and 
learning  Jurifprudence,”  which  gained  him  great  applaufe,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  affairs  of  ftate.  Still,  however,  he  perfevered  in  his 
philofophical  inquiries  ^ and  when  he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
colled;  any  conliftent  fyftem  from  former  philofophers,  he  determin- 
ed to  exercife  his  own  invention  in  framing  a new  hypothefis.  This 
firft  effort  of  his  philofophical  genius  produced  a work,  entitled 
Thcoria  Motiis  concretiy  “ A Theory  of  Concrete  Motion,”  infcrib- 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London ; the  principles  of  which  were 
further  explained  in  another  work,  ’Theoria  Motus  abji radii y The 
Theory  of  Abflrad  Motion,”  infcribed  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  folution  of  the  phcenomcfia  of  nature,  propofed  in 
thefe  treatifes,  the  author  afterwards  abandoned  for  his  dodrine  of 
Monads. 

The  mathematical  fpeculations  of  Leibnitz  were  original  and  pro- 
found. During  a vifit  which  he  made  at  Paris  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  feventy-two,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  eminent  fkill 
in  the  higher  geometry,  as  excited  the  general  admiration  of  the 
French  mathematicians,  A royal  penfion  was  offered  him,  if  he 
would  remain  in  France  ; but  his  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion induced  him  to  decline  the  propofal.  Going  over,  at  this 
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time  into  England,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  eminent 
philofophers,  and  among  the  reft  with  Newton.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Mentz,  he  returned  into  Germany,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  Frederic  Duke  of  Brunfwick 
Lunenburg.  After  another  viiit  to  his  mathematical  friends  in 
France  and  England,  he  fettled  at  Hanover,  and  became  a member 
of  the  Duke’s  Aulic  Council.  In  this  fituation,  his  civil  labours 
did  not  prevent  his  philofophical  lucubrations.  It  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-feven, 
that  he  firft  mentioned  his  mathematical  invention  of  Differentials 
to  Newton,  v/ho  had  juft  before  written  to  Leibnitz  an  account  of 
his  own  invention  of  Fluxions.  He  alfo,  about  the  fame  time, 
brought  to  light  fome  difcoveries  which  he  had  made  in  mechanics 
and  chemiftry.  His  Notitia  Opticce  promotcSy  **  Hints  of  Improve- 
ments in  Optics,”  relates  a new  method  of  polifhing  optical  glafies, 
on  which  fubjedt  he  correfponded  with  Spinoza,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent optician.  Memoirs  of  experiments  and  obfervations  made  by 
Leibnitz  on  various  fubjedis  in  natural  philofophy  are  preferved  in 
the  Leipfic  Journal,  entitled,  Fruditorum,  ‘‘  Works  of  the 

Learned,”  in  which,  from  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  he  had  a confiderable  thare.  One  of  his  moft  valuable 
pieces,  preferved  in  this  periodical  work,  is  his  Thoughts  on 
Knowledge,  Truth,  and  Ideas.” 

Whilft  Leibnitz  was  employed  in  colledling,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg,  materials  for  a hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick, he  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunities,  which  his  journies  on 
this  bufinefs  afforded  him,  for  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  nature  and 
the  arts.  Upon  his  return,  he  purfued,  with  indefatigable  induftry, 
feveral  objects  of  entirely  different  kinds;  he  engaged  in  further 
mathematical  and  philofophical  refearches ; he  maintained  a theo- 
logical difpute  with  Pelliffon  ; and  he  wrote  an  important  work  on 
tlie  Law  of  Nations,  entitled.  Codex  "Juris  Gentium  diplomaticus.  No 
fooner  was  this  elaborate  treatife  finilhed,  than  he  applied  his 
thoughts  to  the  great  defign  0/  renovating  the  fcience  of  meta- 
phyfics,  and  particularly,  of  corredling  and  improving  the  philofo- 
phical 
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phical  notion  of  fubllance,  as  the  means  of  arriving,  in  the  moll 
limple  way,  at  the  knowledge  of  nature.  With  this  view  he  wrote 
his  treatife  De  ipfa  Natura  Jive  Vi  injita^  On  Nature  itfelf,  or  the 
Innate  Force.”  He,  moreover,  conceived  the  idea  of  a new  fcience 
of  forces,  in  which  the  laws  of  mechanics,  and  the  meafure  of  living 
forces,  might  be  clearly  defined.  Of  this  fcience,  which  he  called 
Dynamics,  he  inferted  a fpecimen  in  the  Eruditoru??!. 

In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-five,  Leibnitz  publill:ied, 
in  the  Parifian  Journal,  a fpecimen  of  a new  fyllem  of  the  nature 
and  communication  of  fubHances,  and  of  the  union  between  body 
and  mind ; in  which  he  unfolded  his  notion  of  a pre-efiablillied 
harmony  between  the  body  and  foul  of  man,  which  afterwards  fo 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers.  About  the  fame 
time  he  wrote  his  “ Thoughts  on  Locke’s  Efiay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derllanding  j”  in  which  he  controverts  that  philofopher’s  opinions  on 
Innate  Ideas,  Subllance,  a Vacuum,  and  other  fubjefts;  communi- 
cated to  the  world  his  ingenious  mathematical  invention  of  the 
Arithmetical  Binary ; and  wrote  a Reply  to  Bayle,  in  defence  of  his 
dodlrine  of  Pre-ellablilhed  Harmony. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  Leibnitz,  that  an 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  inftituted  at  Berlin.  He  attempted  to  in- 
troduce fimilar  inllitutions  in  Drefden,  Vienna,  and  Peterlburg.  In 
the  two  former  places,  through  the  commotions  of  war,  the  attempt 
proved  abortive  j but  at  Peterlburg,  the  Emperor  Peter  carried  this 
ufeful  plan  into  execution,  and  rewarded  the  projedlor  with  a liberal 

In  the  midll  of  thefe  engagements,  Leibnitz  found  leifure  to  com- 
plete a work,  in  which  he  explained  more  fully  than  he  had  before 
done  the  principles  of  his  new  fyllem.  It  was  entitled  “ Tdheodicea^ 
or  a Differtation  on  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man, 
and  the  Origin  of  EviL.”  Lie  alfo  maintained  an  extenfive  cor- 
refpondence  with  learned  men  and  philofophers ; of  which  a valua- 
ble fpecimen  is  preferved  in  a collection  of  letters,  which  palled  be- 


^ ® Vid.  Ed.  Gottfhedii  cum  Annot,  et  Gall,  Edit.  Amllclod.  1734,  cum.  Vita  Auc- 
toris  a L.  de  Neufvillc. 
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tween  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  Clarke,  and  others,  on  topics  of  phi- 
lofophy,  natural  religion,  and  mathematics 

Thefe  various  and  important  labours  were  often  interrupted  by 
violent  attacks  of  the  gout  and  the  done  j till  at  length,  rather 
exhauded  by  acute  pain,  than  worn  out  by  age  or  labour,  this  great 
man  expired,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Leibnitz  may  judly  be  ranked  among  thofe  univerfal  geniufes, 
who  at  once  furprife  and  benefit  the  world.  With  wonderful 
drength  of  imderdanding,  an  excellent  faculty  of  invention,  and  a 
mod  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  he  united  an  uncommon 
degree  of  indudry.  He  frequently  fpent  a great  part  of  the  night, 
as  well  as  the  day,  in  reading ; and  has  been  known  to  pafs  whole 
months  in  his  dudy  without  allowing  himfelf  any  unnecefiary 
avocations.  Hence  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  acquire  much 
general  knowledge,  but  to  become  eminent  in  attainments  of 
various  kinds.  The  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  higher 
geometry  and  algebra,  particularly  his  method  of  fubjefting  inde- 
finitely fmall  quantities  to  calculation,  called  his  Calculus  Different 
tialisy  rank  him  in  the  fird  clafs  of  mathematicians.  He  was  inti- 
mately converfant  with  the  doctrines  of  philofophy,  both  antient 
and  modern,  and  cad  new  light  upon  almod  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  on  the  fird  principles  of  fcience,  on  which  his 
fpeculatlons  were  profound.  In  theology,  he  was  well  read  in  the 
v/ritings  of  the  Chridian  Fathers,  and  in  the  polemics  of  his  own 
times.  On  hidory  and  jurifprudence,  he  w'rote  with  a degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  folidity,  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  fuppofe  thefe 
fubjedis  to  have  been  his  chief  dudy.  With  all  this,  his  attain- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  in  philology  and  polite  li- 
terature, were  fuch  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  charadler  of  an  elegant 
fcholar,  as  fufficiently  appears  from  his  Latin  and  French  poems, 
and  his  Letters  on  Mifcellaneous  Subjedts.  This  great  man  had, 
however,  his  imperfedtions ; among  which  we  mud  reckon  his 
fondnefs  for  the  conjedlural  method  of  philofophifing,  and  the  fa- 

Ep'ifl-olae  Lc^bn.  Edit,  a Kortholt.  Llpf.  1742.  iv.  vol.  Clarke  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  Lond.  1717.  8vo, 
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cility  with  which  he  admitted  hypothefes  unfupported  by  indudlon 
and  experiment. 

Although  Leibnitz  wrote  no  entire  fyflem  of  philofophy,  a fum- 
mary  of  his  metaphyfical  tenets  may  be  collected  from  his  'Theo- 
dicedy  his  treatife  “ On  the  Principles  of  Philofophy,”  his 
**  Thoughts  on  Knowledge,  6cc.”  and  his  “ Caufe  of  God  aherted.” 
They  are  as  follows  : 


A Monad  is  a fimple  fubftance,  without  parts.  The  exiflence  of 
Monads  muft  be  admitted,  fince  without  thefe  no  compound  or  ag- 
gregate of  fimple  fubllances  could  exift.  Thefe  fimple  fubfiances 
are  properly  called  Monads,  becaufe,  as  unity  is  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  numbers,  and  comprehends  all  their  powers,  fo  fimple 
fubfiances  are  the  matter,  of  which  all  corporeal  mafies  are  formed. 
Since  Monads  have  no  parts,  they  have  neither  exteufion,  figure, 
nor  divifibility.  They  are  the  true  atoms  of  nature,  and  elements  of 
things,  incapable  of  deftrudion,  except  by  the  power  of  God.  Each 
Monad  differs  from  every  other ; for,  it  is  impofiible  that  any  two 
things  flio'uld  be  found  in  nature  perfedly  alike. 

Monads  have  an  internal  principle  of  alteration,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  continually  varying  in  a certain  manner;  whence 
arifes  a plurality  of  properties  and  relations.  This  perpetually  vaiy- 
ing  date,  which  involves  and  reprefen ts  multitude  in  unity,  is  Per- 
ception, which  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  Confciouf- 
nefs.  The  adion  of  the  eternal  principle  of  Monads,  by  which  a 
tranfition  is  made  from  one  perception  to  another,  may  be  called 
Appetite.  The  perception  and  appetite  of  Monads  are  not  to  be 
explained  mechanically  by  figure  and  motion,  becaufe  they  are  affec- 
tions of  a fimple  fubftance  without  parts.  In  Monads,  therefore, 
nothing  is  found  but  perception  and  appetite  : and  in  this  refped  all 
Monads  may  be  faid  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  foul ; although  that 
term  is  more  properly  applied  to  thofe  living  beings  which  have 
diftind  perception  united  with  memory.  The  prefent  date  of 
Monads  arifes  from  the  pad,  and  perception  from  perception,  as 
motion  from  motion.  Monads  are  in  a date  of  perception  fimilar 
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to  that  of  a mind  in  a flapor,  which  has  a perpetual  fucceffion  of 
minute  and  indiftind:  perceptions. 

Nature,  by  granting  organs  to  animals,  has  made  them  capable  of 
diftind  perception,  memory,  and  imagination.  Man  is  diftinguiih- 
#d  from  inferior  animals  by  the  power  of  knowing  neceflary  and 
eternal  truths.  It  is  by  this  power,  that  we  are  capable  of  thofe 
reflex  ads,  by  which  we  are  confcious  of  our  own  exiftence,  and 
form  the  ideas  of  being,  fubftance,  and  God. 

Our  reafonings  are  railed  upon  two  great  principles;  the  one, 
that  of  Conflftency,  by  means  of  which  we  judge  that  to  be  falfe, 
which  involves  a contradidion,  and  that  to  be  true  which  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  falfe  j the  other,  that  of  Sufficient  Reafon,  which  ad- 
mits nothing  to  exift  without  a fufficient  reafon  of  its  exiftence, 
though  that  reafon  may  not  be  known  to  us.  Of  contingent 
truths  or  fads,  a fufficient  reafon  mufl:  be  found,  which  may  be 
traced  up  through  a feries  of  preceding  contingencies,  till  they  ulti- 
-mately  terminate  in  a necelTary  fubfliance,  which  is  a fufficient  rea- 
fon of  the  whole  feries  of  changes,  and  with  which  the  whole  feries 
is  conneded. 

This  fupreme  fubflance,  which  is  foie,  univerfal,  and  necelTary, 
flnce  every  thing  external,  by  the  fuppofition,  depends  upon  it,  can- 
not be  capable  of  limit,  and  muft  contain  within  itfelf  the  principle 
of  every  poffible  reality.  God  is  fupremely  perfed,  and  the  fource 
of  all  exigence  and  perfedion.  He  is,  moreover,  the  fountain  of  all 
poffible  effences  j thefe,  depending  on  the  exigence  of  a neceflary 
being,  in  whom  poffible  eflence  includes  exiftence.  It  is  true  of 
God  alone,  that,  if  his  exiftence  be  poffible  he  muft  necelTarily 
exift ; and  flnce  nothing  external  can  make  it  impoffible,  and  the 
fuppofltion  involves  no  contradidion,  the  exiftence  of  God  is  on 
this  ground  demon ftrably  eftabliftied. 

Befldes  this  demonftration  of  the  Being  of  God  d prioriy  it  may 
alfo  be  proved  d pojieriori'y  for  contingent  things  exift,  which  can 
have  no  fufficient  reafon  of  exiftence  but  in  a neceflary  being,  which 
has  within  itfelf  the  reafon  of  its  own  exiftence.  Eternal  truths  de- 
pend upon  God,  not  arbitrarily,  but  neceflTarily, 
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God  alone  is  priipitive  unity,  or  fimple  original  fubftance,  from 
whom  are  produced  all  created  or  derived  Monads.  Thefe  owe  their 
exiftence  to  the  elFulion  of  the  rays  of  divinity,  limited  in  their 
effefts  by  the  finite  capacity  of  the  creatures  who  receive  them. 
Creatures  have  not  proceeded  necefiarily  from  the  divine  eflence, 
but  have  been  created,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  divine  under- 
ftanding,  by  the  energy  of  the  divine  will  and  power;  and  their 
continued  prefervation  is  a continual  creation. 

Monads  have  univerfally  an  influence  upon  each  other,  and  are 
reciprocally  adlive  and  paflive.  They  are  adtive,  in  proportion  as 
their  perceptions  are  difiindt ; paflive,  as  they  are  confufed.  In 
Ample  fubflances,  the  influence  of  one  Monad  upon  another  is  not 
mechanical,  but  ideal,  and  is  not  effedlual  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Deity,  who  diredts  them  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  in- 
telledt. 

The  Deity  is  always  determined  in  his  choice  by  fuflicient  reafon  ; 
and  this  can  only  be  found  in  the  degrees  of  perfedtion  of  poflible 
worlds.  His  wifdom  knows,  his  goodnefs  chufes,  and  his  power 
produces  the  befl:  poflible  world. 

From  the  univerlal  influence  of  all  creatures  upon  each  indivi- 
dual, and  of  each  upon  all,  it  follows,  that  every  Ample  fubflance 
receives  an  impreflion  or  image  of  all  the  reft,  and  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a perpetual  living  mirror  of  the  univerfe.  As  the  fame  city, 
viewed  from  dift'erent  places,  appears  different,  and  is  optically  mul- 
tiplied ; fo  it  happens,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  infinite  multitude 
of  Ample  fubftances  in  nature,  pidtures  of  the  univerfe  are  multiplied 
without  end,  according  to  the  different  points  of  fight  of  different 
Monads.  By  this  means,  all  poflible  variety,  and  confequently  all 
poflible  perfedtion,  is  produced  in  the  univerfe.  Since  there  is  in 
jaature  a univerfal  pknuniy  the  motion  of  any  body  or  compofltion  of 
Monads  muft  affedt  every  other  body  by  means  of  intervening 
bodies ; and  every  prefent  motion  will  have  a neceffary  connedtion 
with  every  future  motion  ; whence  he  who  fees  all  things,  can  read 
in  the  prefent  whatever  will  happen  in  any  future  time  or  diftant 
place. 
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Although  each  created  Monad  refledls  the  whole  univerfe,  that 
Monad  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  any  body  reflefts  that 
body  more  dlfi:ind;ly  than  all  others.  As  the  body  reflects  the  whole 
univerfe  by  the  connedtion  of  all  matter  in  plenoy  fo  alfo  the  foul  re- 
fledts  the  whole  univerfe,  while  it  refledts  that  organized  body,  by 
which  it  is  in  a peculiar  manner  perceived,  and  with  which  it  forms 
a living  animal. 

Since  matter  is  not  only  infinitely  divifible,  but  is  adtually  divided 
without  limit,  every  portion  of  matter  may  be  conceived  to  be  a 
world  of  living  creatures  ; and  every  part  of  a living  body  to  be  itfelf 
full  of  other  living  bodies.  All  bodies  are  like  rivers,  perpetually 
flowing;  fome  parts  entering,  and  others  paffing  away.  The  foul 
changes  its  body,  not  inftantaneoufly,  but  by  degrees,  fo  that  flridtly 
fpeaking  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  death,  or  a fliate  in  which  the 
foul  is  feparated  from  the  body.  In  conception,  no  new  animal  is 
produced ; but  a pre-exifting  animal  is  difpofed  to  a transformation, 
by  which  it  palTes  into  another  fpecies.  In  death,  though  the  ma^ 
chine  in  part  perifhes,  the  animal  itfelf  remains  indeflrudlible. 

In  the  united  ftate  of  foul  and  body,  each  follows  its  own  laws ; 
but  they  agree  together  by  means  of  a Pre-established  Har- 
mony between  all  fubflances,  v/hich  renders  each  a reprefentation 
of  the  univerfe.  The  foul  adts  according  to  the  law  of  final  caufes, 
or  by  motives  ; the  body,  according  to  efficient  caufcs,  or  by  motion  ; 
and  between  thefe  two  kingdoms  of  nature  there  is  an  harmony, 
originally  eftablifhed  and  continually  preferved  by  the  power  of  God, 
in  confequence  of  which,  whilfl  body  and  mind  follow  their  refpec- 
tive  laws  without  interruption,  the  body  effiedts  what  the  mind  dic- 
tates, and  both  confpire  to  preferve  the  order  of  nature.  As  fouls  in 
general  are  mirrors  of  animated  beings ; fpirits,  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  divinity,  are  images  of  the  author  of  nature,  and  hence  are 
capable  of  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  as  fubjedls  with  a prince,  or  as 
children  with  a parent.  Thus  the  World  of  Spirits  confiitutes  the 
city  of  God  ; a kingdom  the  moil:  perfedl  under  a perfedt  monarch. 

From  this  metaphyfical  theory,  which  muft  be  confefied  too 
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hypothetical  to  afford  entire  fatisfacftion,  Leibnitz  deduced  many 
dogmas  refpeiting  the  divine  nature  and  operations,  the  nature  of 
human  adtions,  good  and  evil,  natural  and  moral,  and  other  fubjedts, 
which  he  treats  with  great  fubtlety,  and  in  a connedted  train  of 
reafoning.  But  for  the  particulars  of  thefe,  we  muft  refer  the  reader 
to  his  works,  particularly  the  treatife  entitled  Caujfa  Dei  ajferta. 

It  will  be  eaiily  perceived,  that  the  Monads  of  Leibnitz  approach 
nearer  to  the  permanent  Intelligible  Natures,  called  by  Pythagoras 
Numbers,  and  by  Plato  Ideas,  than  to  the  folid  and  indivifible 
atoms  of  Epicurus. — Our  philofopher’s  fufficient  reafon^  without 
which  nothing  can  exift,  though  eafily  confounded  with,  is  in  truth 
different  from,  <2  ne'cejj'ary  caufe : and  a due  attention  to  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  of  importance  in  the  queftion  concerning  liberty  and  ne- 
ceffity,  fo  ably  canvaffed  in  the  memorable  controverfy  between 
Leibnitz  and  Clarke, — The  dodlrine  of  a pre-eftablifhed  harmony 
between  body  and  foul,  was  an  ingenious  attempt  towards  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  perplexing  queftion  concerning  the  connedtion  between 
matter  and  fpirit.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  opinion 
of  the  phylical  influence  or  adlion  of  fubftances  totally  diffimilar 
upon  each  other,  Leibnitz  had  recourfe  to  the  idea  of  an  harmony, 
originally  eftablifhed  by  the  Creator,  between  the  feries  of  phyfical 
and  moral  events ; by  means  of  which,  while  each  follows  its  own 
laws,  the  ends  of  the  divine  government  with  refpedt  to  both  are  ac- 
compliflied.  To  this  dodtrine  it  has  been  objedted,  by  New- 
ton and  others;  that  it  fuppofes  a perpetual  miracle.  But  it  is  not 
our  bufmefs  to  decide  thefe  controverfies ; our  undertaking  only  re- 
quires that  we  mention  them 

* Vidend.  Ludovici  Hift.  Phil.  Leibnitz.  Langii  Recentio  Script.  Antl-Leibn. 
Script,  adv.  Phil.  Wolf.  Hal.  1725.  Ephem,  Lipf.  et  Paris,  ct  Baylii  et  Bafnagii. 
Adi.  Krud.  1683.  Adi.  Erud.  t.  vii.  Supp.  xi.  p.  501.  Reciieil  des  Pieces  de  Phil. 
t»  ii.  p.  2 1 8.  Hanfihii  Princip.  Phil.  Leibniz.  Voltairli  Compar.  Metaph.  Leibn. 
et  Newton.  1741.  Des  Maizeaux  Pr:ef.  Coll.  Gallic,  Dili'.  Clarkii  et  Lcibnizii. 
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OF  CHRISTIAN  THOMAS. 

MONO  the  Germans,  who  have  attempted  the  general  im- 


JLJL  provement  of  philofophy,  fome  degree  of  praife  is  due  to 
Chriftian  Thomas,  who,  not  without  obloquy  and  hazard,  threw  off 
the  Sedarian  yoke,  and  introduced  Ecledic  freedom  into  the  Ger- 
man fchools. 

Christian  Thomas  “ was  born  at  Leiplic,  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  was  well  educated,  firfi;  under  his  father, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Leipfic  univerfity.  At  firfi,  he  acquiefced  in 
the  efiablifiied  dodrines  of  the  fchools ; but,  upon  reading  Puffen- 
dorPs  “ Apology  for  rejeding  the  Scholafiic  Principles  of  Morals 
and  Law,”  light  fuddenly  burfi  upon  his  mind,  and  he  determined 
to  renounce  all  implicit  deference  to  antient  dogmas.  Me  read 
ledures  upon  the  fubjed  of  Natural  Law,  firfi  from  the  text  of 
Grotius,  and  afterwards  from  that  of  PulFendorf,  freely  exercifing 
his  own  judgment,  and  where  he  faw  reafon  advancing  new 
opinions.  Whilft  his  father  was  living,  paternal  prudence  and  modera- 
tion reftrained  the  natural  vehemence  and  acrimony  of  the  young 
man’s  temper,  which  was  too  apt  to  break  out,  even  in  his  public 
ledures.  But  when  he  was  left  to  himfelf,  the  boldnefs  with  which 
he  advanced  unpopular  tenets,  and  the  feverity  with  which  he  dealt 
cut  hi*s  fatirical  cenfures,  foon  brought  upon  him  the  violent  refent- 
ment  of  theologians  and  profelTors. 

An  “ Introdudion  to  Puffendorf,”  which  Thomas  publifijed  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  wherein  he  deduced 
the  obligation  of  morality  from  natural  principles,  occafioned  great 

* Leporin.  Germ.  Lit.  p,  ii.  Program.  Jurifp.  Div.  Proem.  CauiBs  Jurid.  p.  iii. 
n.  1. 7.  et  prsef.  Libr.  ejus. 
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offence.  The  following  year  he  became  ftill  more  unpopular,  by 
opening  'a  monthly  literary  journal,  which  he  entitled  “ Free 
Thoughts;  or.  Monthly  Dialogues  on  various  Books,  chiefly  newf* 
in  which  he  attacked  many  of  his  contemporaries  with  great  feverity. 
The  raillery  of  this  fatirical  work  was  too  provoking  to  be  endured : 
complaints  were  lodged  before  the  Ecclefiaftical  Court  of  Drefden ; 
the  bookfeller  was  called  upon  to  give  up  the  author ; and  it  was 
only  through  the  intereft  of  the  Marefchal  that  Thomas  efcaped 
punhhment.  The  title  of  the  work  was  now  changed;  but  its 
Ipirit  remained.  A humorous  and  fatirical  Life  of  Arifliotle,  and 
feveral  other  farcaffic  papers,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  refentment, 
till  at  length  it  again  burff  forth,  on  a charge  brought  againfl:  him 
before  the  fame  court  by  the  clergy  of  Leipflc  for  contempt  of  re- 
ligion ; but  he  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  ability,  that  none  of  his 
adverfaries  chofe  to  reply,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

A fatirical  review,  which  he  wrote,  of  a treatife  On  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings,”  publifhed  by  a Danifli  divine  ; **  A Defence  of  the 
Sedl  of  the  Pidtifts,”  and  other  excentric  and  fatirical  publications, 
at  lafl:  inflamed  the  refentment  of  the  clergy  againfl:  Thomas  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  he  was  threatened  with  imprifonment.  To 
efcape  the  ftorm  which  thickened  about  him,  he  entreated  per- 
miflion  from  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  whofe  court  he  had 
feveral  friends,  that  he  might  read  private  leftures  in  the  city  of 
Hall.  This  indulgence  being  obtained,  Thomas  became  a voluntary 
exile  from  Leipflc.  After  a fliort  interval,  he  was  appointed  public 
profeffor  of  Jurifprudence,  flrfl:  in  Berlin,  and  afterwards  at  Hall. 
In  thefe  fltuations,  he  found  himfelf  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  his 
fatirical  humour,  and  to  engage  in  the  controverlies  of  the  times : 
and,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  continued  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty 
in  a manner  which  fubjefted  him  to  much  odium.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  perfevered  in  his  endeavours  to  corred;  and  fubdue  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  and  to  improve  the  ftate  of  philofophy.  He 
-died  at  Hall,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight. 

Befldes  the  fatirical  journal  already  mentioned,  Thomas  wrote 
5 feveral 
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feveral  treatifes  on  Logic,  Morals,  and  Jurifprudence ; in  which  he 
advanced  many-  dogmas  contrary  to  received  opinions.  In  his 
writings  on  phyfics,  he  leaves  the  ground  of  experiment  and  rational 
inveftigatlon,  and  appears  among  the  Myftics.  His  later  pieces  are 
in  many  particulars  inconfiflent  with  the  former.  His  principal 
philofophical  works  are  **  An  Introdmftion  to  Aulic  Philofophy,  or 
Outlines  of  the  Art  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning*;”  Introdudiion 
to  Rational  Philofophy;”  “ A Logical  Praxis “ Introdudtion  to 
Moral  Philofophy';”  A Cure  for  Irregular  Paffions,  and  the  Doc- 
trine of  Self-Knov/ledge  “ The  new  Art  of  difcovering  the  fecret 
Thoughts  of  Men ;”  “ Divine  Jurifprudence  ;”  Foundations  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ;”  “ Differtation  on  the  Crime  of 
Magic  ;”  “ ElTay  on  the  Nature  and  Effence  of  Spirit,  or  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Moral  Science' ;”  Hiflory  of  Wifdom  and  Folly.” 

We  Oiall  fubjoin  a brief  fpecimen  of  the  more  peculiar  tenets  of 
this  bold,  excentric,  and  inconfiftent  philofopher. 

Thought  arifes  from  images  imprelTed  upon  the  brain ; and  the 
adlion  of  thinking  is  performed  in  the  whole  brain.  Brutes  are  deflitute 
of  fenfation.  Man  is  a corporeal  fubftance,  capable  of  thinking  and 
moving,  or  endued  with  intellect  and  will.  Man  does  not  always 
think.  Truth  is  the  agreement  of  thought  with  the  nature  of 
things.  The  fenfes  are  not  deceitful,  but  all  fallacy  is  the  effed;  of 
precipitation  and  prejudice.  From  perceptions  arife  ideas,  and  their 
relations ; and  from  thefe,  reafonings.  It  is  impoffible  to  difcover 
truth  by  the  fyllogillic  art.  No  other  rule  is  necelfary  in  reafoning, 
than  that  of  following  the  natural  order  of  inveftigation ; beginning 
from  thofe  things  which  are  bed;  known,  and  proceeding,  by  eafy 
deps,  to  thofe  which  are  more  difficult. 

Perception  is  a paffive  affedion,  produced  by  fome  external  ob- 
jed,  either  in  the  intelledual  fenfe,  or  in  the  inclination  of  the  will. 
Effence  is  that  without  which  a thing  cannot  be  perceived.  God 
is  not  perceived  by  the  intelledual  fenfe,  but  by  the  inclination  of 

• Lipf.  1688^  *’  Hal.  1691.  « 1692.  * 1696.  * 1699. 
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the  will : for  creatures  affed:  the  brain ; but  God,  the  heart.  All 
creatures  are  in  God : nothing  is  exterior  to  him.  Creation  is 
extenlion  produced  from  nothing  by  the  divine  power.  Creatures 
are  of  two  kinds,  paffive  and  adive ; the  former  is  matter ; the 
latter,  fpirit.  Matter  is  dark  and  cold,  and  capable  of  being  aded 
upon  by  fpirit,  which  is  light,  warm,  and  adive.  Spirit  may  fublift 
without  matter,  but  delires  a union  with  it.  All  bodies  confid  of 
matter  and  fpirit,  and  have  therefore  fome  kind  of  life.  Spirit  at- 
trads  fpirit,  and  thus  fenfibly  operates  upon  matter  united  to  fpirit. 
This  attradion  in  man  is  called  love  j in  other  bodies,  fympathy. 
A finite  fpirit  may  be  confidered  as  a limited  fphere  in  which  rays, 
luminous,  warm,  and  adive,  flow  from  a centre.  Spirit  is  the  region 
of  the  body  to  which  it  is  united.  The  region  of  finite  fpirits  is 
God.  The  human  foul  is  a ray  from  the  divine  nature ; whence  it 
defires  union  with  God,  who  is  love.  Since  the  eflence  of  fpirit 
confifts  in  adion,  and  of  body  in  paflion,  fpirit  may  exifl:  without 
thought : of  this  kind  are  light,  ether,  and  other  adive  principles  in 
nature. 

Good  confills  in  the  harmony  of  other  things  with  man  and  his 
feveral  powers.  The  highefl;  felicity  of  man  confifts  in  tranquil 
delight.  The  fountain  of  this  delight  is  the  rational  love  of  man 
and  of  God.  Internal  love  and  reverence  are  all  the  homage  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  pay  to  God.  With  refped  to  God  the  two 
capital  errors  are  atheifm  and  fuperftition.  Superflition  is  worfe 
than  atheifm.  The  love  of  God  is  a fupernatural  aftedion,  which 
prepares  the  foul  for  future  felicity.  The  rational  love  of  man  com- 
prehends all  focial  virtues.  Rational  felf-love  includes  felf-preferva- 
tion,  temperance,  purity,  induflry,  fortitude.  To  wife  men,  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  Laws  are  appointed  for  the  fake  of  fools,  to 
condud  them  to  internal  tranquillity,  and  external  peace.  Of  fools, 
there  are  three  clafles  j thofe  who  difturb  external  peace  ; thofe 
who  do  nothing  to  promote  it ; and  thofe  who  do  not  enjoy  internal 
peace.  The  firfl;  have  need  of  authority  j the  fecond  of  authority 
and  counfel ; the  third  of  counfel  alone.  The  obligation  of  authority 
and  law  extends  only  to  external  adions,  which  are  juft  when  they 
VoL.  II.  4 D are 
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are  conformable  to  law  : juftice  is  therefore  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
virtue,  which  refpedts  the  internal  man,  and  requires  a conformity 
to  the  law  of  nature. 

Thefe  fpecimens  of  the  philofophy  of  Thomas  difeover  fome  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  but  contain  too  many  hafty  and  ill-founded 
pofitions,  and  breathe  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  myflicifm,  to  merit 
any  confiderable  fhare  of  attention.  The  author  principally  deferves 
notice  in  this  work  on  account  of  the  boldnefs  with  which  he  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  antient  authority,  and  the  perfeverance  with  which, 
in  the  midft  of  much  oppohtion,  and  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune, 
he  maintained  and  exercifed  the  right  of  free  inquiry 

* Vidend.  Schurtzfleifch,  Ep.  Arc.  379.  Juncker  de  Ephemerid.  Erud.  c.  17. 
Bayle  Lettres,  t.  iii.  p.  44.6.  Stollii  Lit.  Hift.  p.  iii.  c.  5.  § 30.  Hollman  Theol. 
Nat.  c.  I.  § ig.  p.  79. 


SECT.  9. 

OF  CHRISTIAN  WOLFE. 


NO  philofopher  has  been  more  generally  or  juftly  celebrated  in 
Germany,  than  Christian  Wolfe  % born  at  Breflau,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-nine. 

After  having  been  well  inftrufted  in  the  rudiments  of  learning 
and  fcience  in  his  own  country,  Wolfe  profecuted  his  ftudies  fuc- 
ceflively  in  the  univerfities  of  Jena,  Hamburgh,  and  Leipfic.  At 

* Pinacctheca  Script,  illulh  Dec.  i.  ii.  x.  Gottfehedii  Elog,  Wolf.  1755*  Hal.4to. 
Ludovici  Hift.  Phil,  Wolf.  Langii  Synopf.  Script, 
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the  age  of  twenty-fix,  he  had  acquired  fo  much  diftinftlon  in  the 
fchools,  that  he  was  appointed  profefiTor  of  mathematics,  and  foon 
afterwards  of  philofophy  in  general,  in  the  univerfity  of  Hall ; and 
fcience  received  conGcLerable  improvements  from  his  refearches. 

After  Leibnitz  had  pubiiflued  his  T’heodicea,  Wolfe,  flruclc  with 
the  novelty  of  the  metaphyfical  edifice  which  that  philofopher  had 
raifed,  was  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  making  fome  additions  to 
the  ftrudiure,  and  afTiduoufly  laboured  in  the  inveftigation  of  new 
metaphyfical  truths.  He  alfo  digefted  the  Elements  of  Mathematics 
in  a new  method,  and  attempted  an  improvement  of  the  art  of 
reafoning,  in  a treatife  “ On  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Under- 
ftanding.”  Upon  the  foundation  of  Leibnitz’s  dodrine  of  Monads, 
he  formed  a new  fyflem  of  Cofmology  and  Pneumatology,  digefted 
and  demonftrated  in  a mathematical  method.  This  work,  entitled 
**  Thoughts  on  God,  the  World,  and  the  Human  Soul,”  was  pub- 
liftied  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nineteen  ; to 
which  were  added,  in  a fubfequent  edition,  “ Heads  of  Ethics  and 
Policy.” 

Wolfe  was  now  rifing  towards  the  fummit  of  philofophical  re- 
putation, when  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  on  the  dodlrine 
of  necefiity  being  deemed  by  his  colleagues  inimical  to  religion; 
and  an  oration,  which  he  delivered  in  praife  of  the  morality  of  the 
Chinefe  having  given  much  offence ; an  accufation  of  herefy  was 
publicly  brought  againft  him  in  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  and  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  : and,  though  he  attempt- 
ed to  juftify  himfelf  in  a treatife  which  he  wrote  on  the  fubjedl  of 
fatality,  a royal  mandate  was  iffued,  in  November  one  thoufiind  feven 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  requiring  him  to  leave  the  Pruflian  do- 
minions. Having  been  formerly  invited  by  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe 
Caffel,  to  fill  a profeflorial  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Caffel,  Wolfe 
now  put  himfelf  under  the  patronage  of  that  prince,  who  had  the 
liberality  to  afford  him  a fecure  afylum,  and  appointed  him  profeffor 
of  mathematics  and  philofophy. 

The  queftion  concerning  the  grounds  of  the  cenfure  which  had 
been  paffed  upon  Wolfe  was  now  every  where  freely  canvaffed; 
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almoil  every  German  univerfity  was  inflamed  with  difputes  on  the 
fubjedi;  of  liberty  and  necefflty ; and  the  names  of  Wolflans  and 
Anti-Wolfians  were  every  where  heard.  After  an  interval  of  nine 
years,  the  current  of  public  opinion  turned  in  favour  of  Wolfe,  and 
the  King  of  Pruflja  revcrfed  his  fentcnce  of  exile,  and  appointed  him 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Hall;  where  his  return  was 
welcomed  with  every  exprefiion  of  triumph.  From  this  time  he 
was  employed  in  completing  his  inilitutes  of  philofophy,  which  he 
lived  to  accomplifh  in  every  branch  except  policy.  In  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  forty-five,  he  was  created  a Baron  by  the  Eledtor 
of  Bavaria,  and  fiicceeded  Ludowig  in  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.  He  continued  to  enjoy  thefe  honours  till  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  when  he  expired. 

Wolfe  pofTeffed  a clear  and  methodical  underflanding,  which  by 
long  exercife  in  mathematical  inveftigations  was  particularly  fitted 
for  the  employment  of  digefling  the  feveral  branches  of  knowledge 
into  regular  fyftems ; and  his  fertile  powers  of  invention  enabled  him 
to  enrich  almofl;  every  field  of  fcience,  in  which  he  laboured,  with 
fome  valuable  additions.  The  lucid  order  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings  enables  his  reader  to  follow  his  conceptions,  with  eafe  and 
certainty,  through  the  longefl;  trains  of  reafoning.  But  the  clofe 
connedlion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  together  with  the  vaft 
variety  and  extent  of  the  fubjed:s  on  which  he  treats,  renders  it 
imprad:icable  to  give  a fummary  of  his  dodtrines*. 

* Vidend.  Wolf.  Declar.  de  Scriptis  prop.  Rothfifeher.  Vidoria  Verltatis  Nov. 
Lit.  Lipf.  1723.  Formey  Eloges  des  Academ.  de  Berlin,  t.  ii.  Elogium  Hiftoricum 
de  Wolf,  Hal,  1755. 
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OF  MODERN  ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHERS  WHO 
HAVE  ATTEMPTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PAR- 
TICULAR BRANCHES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


SECT.  I. 


OF  MODERN  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  DIALECTICS  AND  META- 
PHYSICS. 

MONG  the  moderns  who  have  renounced  implicit  refpedl 


J \ for  antient  authority,  and,  upon  the  true  ecledlic  plan  of 
gathering  up  wifdom  from  every  quarter,  have  attempted  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  befides  thofe  who  have 
been,  or  have  wilhed  to  be  thought,  reformers  of  univerfil  philofo- 
phy,  innumerable  learned  men  have  appeared,  who  have  directed 
their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  particular  fciences. 
To  take  no  notice  of  thefe,  might  be  juEly  deemed  a material  defedt 
in  a general  hiftory  of  philofophy.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 
evident  to  every  one,  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  philofo- 
phical  world,  that  to  give  a diftindt  view  of  the  modern  rtate  of 
every  branch  of  fcience,  would  be  in  itfelf  a talk  ftill  more  laborious, 
than  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  execute.  Such  a work 
would  require,  not  only  biographical  memoirs  of  thofe  writers,  who 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  each  department,  but  a dillindt  de- 
lineation, and  accurate  comparifon,  of  their  various  fyltems  and 
opinions i an  undertaking  too  extenfive  and  important  to  be  attempt- 
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ed  at  the  clofe  of  the  prefent  work.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
therefore  expeft,  in  this  chapter,  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  a few  of  the  more  lingular  and  important  fadhs,  refpedling  the  im- 
provement of  particular  branches  of  philofophy,  which  occurred 
between  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  century. 

Although,  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  many  learned  men, 
particularly  Valla,  Agricola,  and  Vives,  fpoke  with  great  freedom  of 
the  defedts  of  the  Arillotelian  logic,  no  one  attempted  to  fublli- 
tute  a better  in  its  Head,  till  Peter  Ramus  undertook  the  talk,  and 
executed  it  with  a degree  of  courage  and  fuccefs,  which  has  juftly 
given  his  name  conliderable  celebrity. 

Peter  Ramus,  or  De  la  Ramee%  who  was  born  in  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  in  a village  of  Vermandois,  was  a fervant 
in  the  College  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  Here,  by  his  own  induftry,  he 
gathered  up  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  Logic  of  Ariftotle.  His  talents  and  perfeverance  at  lall  pro- 
cured him  a more  honourable  ftation  in  the  college,  and  he  became 
a candidate  for  the  - degree  of  mailer  of  philofophy.  Upon  this  oc- 
cafion  he  held  a public  difputation  againll  the  authority  of  Arillotle, 
in  which  he  maintained  his  thejis  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  ability  as 
confounded  his  examiners.  From  this  time  Ramus  determined  to 
exert  his  utmofi:  elforts  to  overturn  the  Arillotelian  logic,  and  to  in- 
troduce a better  method  of  reafoning.  He  wrote  “ Animadverfions 
upon  Arillotle,”  in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  vehemence  againll 
his  Organon,  and  to  which  he  fubjoined  new  “Inllitutes  of  Dialec- 
tics.” 

Thefe  bold  attacks  upon  a lyllem  which  had  for  ages  been 
univerfally  admired,  gave  great  offence  as  might  be  expedled,  to  the 
Peripatetics,  and  raifed  a violent  llorm  of  refentment  againll  Ramus. 
At  firll  his  adverfaries  made  ufe  of  no  other  weapons  againll  him 
than  thofe  of  logic  and  eloquence,  fufficiently  invenomed,  however, 

• Vita  fcripta  a Freigio,  Nancelio,  Banofio,  Sammarthano,  Bayle.  Launois  De 
Fort.  Arift.  c.  14.  Galland.  in  Vit.  Caftellani,  n.  4,  5.  Thuanus  ad  Ann,  I572-  Veru- 
1am  Impet.  Ph.  v,  iii.  Op.  p.  462, 
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with  fpleen  and  calumny.  But  they  at  length  proceeded  to  harfher 
meafures.  A complaint  was  brought  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  in  the 
name  of  the  Academy,  that  Ramus,  in  oppofing  Ariftotle,  had  com- 
mitted open  hoftility  againft  religion  and  learning.  The  affair  en- 
gaged the  public  attention;  and  the  king  ordered,  that  Ramus  and 
his  chief  antagonift,  Antony  Govea,  fhould  hold  a public  difputation, 
and  that  each  party  fhould  chufe  two  judges,  and  the  king  appoint 
an  umpire.  In  the  courfe  of  th6  conteft,  Ramus  complained  of  unfair 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  antagonift;  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs, 
for  three  of  his  judges  were  againft  him.  The  accufation  was  con- 
firmed; the  penalty  inflidied  upon  him  was  an  entire  prohibition  to 
write,  or  teach,  philofophy;  and  his  enemies  perfecuted  him  with 
lampoons  and  fatires,  and  even  held  him  up  to  public  ridicule  upon 
the  ftage. 

Ramus,  however,  did  not  long  remain  under  difgrace.  The 
following  year,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-four,  a plague 
happened  in  Paris,  which  difperfed  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity,  and 
cut  off  feveral  of  the  profeffors.  On  their  return,  Ramus,  not- 
withftanding  the  royal  prohibition,  was  recalled  to  his  profelforial 
chair;  and,  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fofty-feven,  the  fentence 
of  Francis  1.  was  reverfed  by  Henry  II.  and  Ramus  was  appointed 
Regius  Profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  philofophy,  and  afterwards  of  . 
mathematics.  Still,  however,  the  embers  of  jealoufy,  though 
finothered,  were  not  extin guifhed.  They  burfl  out  into  an  open 
flame,  as  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Ramus  favoured  the  party  of  the 
Hugonots;  and  he  found  it  neceffary  to  withdraw  from  the  Uni- 
verfity. In  the  intervals  of  peace,  he  returned  to  his  fiation;  but, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  when  the  civil 
war  was  a third  time  renewed,  he  refolved  to  leave  France,  and  make  a 
tour  through  Germany. 

After  fpenJing  three  years  in  vifiting  the  principal  German  Uni- 
verfities,  in  which,  notwithflanding  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the 
Ariftotehan  profeffors  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  pupils  againfl  the 
doftrines  of  Ramus,  much  refpeit  was  fliewn  him,  and  many  honours 
conferred  upon  him,  he  refolved,  fatally  for  himfelf,  to  return  into 
his  own  country.  On  the  execrable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
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feftival,  in  the  tumult  of  the  Parifian  maffacre,  Charpentaire,  a pro- 
feflbr  of  mathematics,  who  had  been  eclipfed  by  the  fuperior  talents 
of  Ramus,  feized  the  opportunity  of  being  revenged  upon  his  rival, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  employed  affaffins  to  murder 
him.  The  commiffion  being  executed,  his  body  was  thrown  into 
the  llreet  to  the  enraged  pupils  of  Charpentaire,  who  dragged  it  ig- 
nominioufly  along  the  ftreets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine.  Such  was 
the  tragical  end  of  Peter  Ramus,  who  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have 
deferved  a better  fate. 

Few  perfons,  in  the  prefentday,  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Ramus  did  right  in  attempting  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
that  authority  which  Ariflotle  had  fo  long  poffeffed  in  the  fchools: 
and  no  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  he  laid  open  the  defedis  and  inconliftencies  of  the  Organon, 
will  hefitate  in  allowing  him  confiderable  merit  in  this  part  of  his 
defign.  In  attempting  a new  logical  inftitute,  Ramus  was  not, 
however,  equally  fuccefsful.  The  general  outline  of  his  plan 
is  this: 

Confidering  Dialectics  as  the  art  of  deducing  conclulions  from 
premifes,  he  endeavo'urs  to  improve  this  art,  by  uniting  it  with  that 
of  rhetoric.  Of  the  feveral  branches  of  rhetoric,  he  conliders  inven- 
tion and  difpohtion  as  belonging  equally  to  logic.  Making  Cicero 
his  chief  guide,  he  divides  his  treatife  on  Dialectics  into  two  parts, 
the  firft  of  which  treats  of  the  invention  of  arguments,  the  fecond, 
of  judgments.  Arguments  he  derives  not  only  from  what  the 
Ariftotelians  call  middle  terms,  but  from  any  kind  of  propolition, 
which,  connected  with  another,  may  ferve  to  prove  any  alfertion. 
Of  thefe  he  enumerates  various  kinds.  Judgments  he  divides  into 
axioms,  or  felf  evident  propolitions,  and  dianoea,  or  deductions  by 
means  of  a feries  of  arguments.  Both  thefe  he  divides  into  various 
xlalfes  j and  illuftrates  the  whole  by  examples  from  the  antient 
orators  and  poets. 

In  the  logic  of  Ramus  % many  things  are  borrowed  from 

* Conf.  Ars  Cogitandl.  Gundling.  Via  ad  Verit.  P.  i.  p«  7^*  E^hvich  De  Fort. 
Axift.  in  Acad.  Proteft.  Walch,  Hift.  Log.] 
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Ariftotle,  and  only  appear  under  new  names  i and  many  others  arc 
derived  from  other  Grecian  fources,  particularly  from  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  and  the  Logic  of  the  Stoics.  The  author  has  the  merit  of 
turning  the  art  of  reafoning  Tom  the  futile  fpeculations  of  the 
fchools  to  forenfic  and  common  ufe ; but  his  plan  is  defedtive  in 
confining  the  whole  dialedlic  art  to  the  fingle  objedt  of  deputation, 
and  in  omitting  many  things,  which  refpedt  the  general  culture  of  the 
underfiranding,  and  the  invefligation  of  truth.  Notwithflanding  the  de- 
fedts  of  his  fylfem,  we  cannot,  however,  fubfcribe  to  the  fevere  cen- 
fure  which  has  been  pafled  upon  Ramus  by  Lord  Bacon*  and  others ; 
for  much  is,  we  think,  due  to  him,  for  having  with  fo  much  firmnefs 
and  perfeverance  aflbrted  the  natural  freedom  of  the  human  under- 
Randing. 

The  logic  of  Ramus  obtained  great  authority  in  the  fchools  of 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France;  and  long  and  violent 
contefts  arofe  between  the  followers  of  Ramus  and  thofe  of  the 
Stagyrite.  Thefe  were  not,  however,  fufficiently  important  in  their 
confequences  to  require  a diftindl  relation.  The  fame  of  Peter 
Ramus  vaniflied  before  that  of  Des  Cartes,  whofe  labours  in  this 
branch  of  philofophy  have  been  already  noticed. 

Among  the  modern  innovators  in  metaphyfics,  we  mufi;  not  omit 
to  mention  the  well  known  name  of  Spinoza;  a philofopher,  who 
had  the  impious  temerity  to  advance  a new  theory  of  nature  deftruc- 
tive  of  all  religion,  which  he  pretended  to  eftabliih  by  geometric 
demonftration. 

Benedict  De  Spinoza'*,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  thirty-two,  was  a Jew  by  defcent  and  education;  but 
very  early  difcovered  fuch  difiTatisfadfion  witli  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  and  advanced  opinions  fo  contrary  to  their  elfablifiied  tenets, 
that  a fentence  of  anathema  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  his 
brethren.  Excommunicated  from  the  fynagogue,  certain  Chriftians, 

* Augm.  Sclent.  1.  vi.  c.  2. 

'*  Colcr.  V it.  Spinoz.  Bayle.  Niceron.  T.  xiii.  p.  94.  Bafnagc  Hift.  des  Juifs, 
p.  ix.  c.  37. 
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who  were  perfonaliy  attached  to  him,  granted  him  an  afylum,  and  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  ftudying  the  Cartefian  philofophy.  The  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  continued  to  attack  the  religionof  his  countrymen 
alarmed  and  terrihed  them  j and  they  attempted,  firfl;  to  bribe  him  to 
filence,  by  offering  him  an  annual  penfion  of  a thoufand  florins,  and 
afterwards  to  take  him  off  by  affaffination.  Both  thefe  meafures 
proving  ineffedlual,  they  accufed  him,  before  the  magiftrate,  of 
apoftacy  and  blafphemy ; and  he  was  baniflied  from  the  city. 

In  his  exile,  Spinoza  ftudied  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy, 
and  fupported  himfelf  by  the  mechanical  art  of  polifliing  optical 
glaffes.  His  chief  refldence  was  at  Rhenburg,  where  he  was  often 
viflted  by  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  who  came  to  confult  him  on 
difficult  queflions.  At  their  requefl,  he  publiflied,  in  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fixty-four,  “ The  principles  of  the  Cartefian 
philofophy  demonftrated  geometrically,”  with  an  Apendix,  in  which 
he  advanced  metaphyfical  opinions  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the 
dodtrine  of  Des  Cartes.  To  efcape  the  odium,  which  this  publica- 
tion drew  upon  him,  he  retired  to  a village  not  far  from  the  Hague. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  many  perfons,  both  countrymen  and 
foreigners,  v/ho  were  inclined  to  efpoufe  his  dodtrines. 

He  v/as  even  invited  by  the  Eledtor  Palatine  to  fill  the  chair 
of  philofophy  at  Heidelberg j but  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  his 
liberty  would,  in  that  fituation,  be  abridged,  he  declined  the  pro- 
pofal.  He  lived  in  retirement,  with  great  fobriety  and  decency  of 
manners,  till  a confumption  brought  him  to  an  early  end,  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-feven. 

Spinoza,  in  his  life-time,  publiffied,  befides  the  work  already 
mentioned,  UrdSiatum  theologico-politicumy  “ A Treatife  theological 
and  political.”  His  “ Poflhumous  Works,”  contain  five  treatifes. 
1.  Ethics  demonferated  geometrically.  2.  Politics.  3.  On  the 
Improvement  of  the  Underftanding.  4.  Epiflles  and  Anfvvers.  5. 
A Hebrew  Grammar.  The  impieties  contained  in  thefe  treatifes 
excited  general  indignation;  and  refutations  were  fent  forth  from 
various  quarters,  by  writers  of  all  religious  perfuafions,  in  which  the 
empty  fophifms,  the  equivocal  definitions,  the  falfe  reafonings,  and 
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all  the  abfurdities  of  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  are  fully  expofed, 
The  fum  of  his  dodirine  is  this : 

The  effence  of  fubftance  is,  to  exift.  There  is  in  nature  only  one 
fubftance,  with  two  modifications,  thought  and  extenfion.  Thij 
fubftance  is  infinitely  diverfified,  having  within  its  own  effence  the 
neceffary  caufes  of  the  changes  through  which  it  paffes.  No  fub- 
flance  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce,  or  create,  another:  therefore, 
befides  the  fubftance  of  the  univerfe  there  can  be  no  other;  but  all 
things  are  comprehended  in  it,  and  are  modes  of  this  fubftance, 
either  thinking  or  extended. 

This  one  univerfal  fubftance,  Spinoza  calls  God,  and  afcribes  to  it 
divine  attributes.  He  exprefsly  afferts,  that  God  is  the  immanent, 
not  the  tranfitive,  caufe  of  all  things.  His  doflrine  is,  therefore,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  that  of  thofe  antient  philofophers,  who  held 
God  to  be  To  irav  “ The  Univerfal  Whole;”  for,  according  to  them, 
the  vifible  and  intellectual  worlds  are  produced  by  einanatmi  from 
the  eternal  fountain  of  divinity ; that  is,  by  an  expanding,  or  unfold- 
ing, of  the  divine  nature,  which  was  the  elfeCt  of  intelligence  and 
defign;  whereas,  in  the  fyftem  of  Spinoza,  all  things  are  immanent y 
and  neceffary  modifications  of  one  univerfal  fubftance,  which,  to 
conceal  his  atheifm,  he  calls  God.  Nor  can  Spinozifin  be  with  any 
propriety  derived,  as  fome  have  imagined,  from  the  Cartefian  philofo- 
phy ; for,  in  that  fyftem,  two  diftinCl  fubftances  are  fuppofed ; and 
the  exiftence  of  Deity  is  a fundamental  principle. 

It  may  feem  very  furprifing,  that  a man  who  certainly  was  not 
deftitute  of  difcernment,  abilities,  and  learning,  fliould  have  fallen 
into  fuch  impieties.  And  this  could  not  have  happened,  had  he  not 
confounded  his  conceptions  with  fubtle  and  futile  diftinClions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  fubftance,  efience,  and  exiftence,  and  negleCled 
to  attend  to  the  obvious,  but  irrefragable,  argument  for  the  exiftence 
of  God,  arifing  from  the  appearances  of  intelligence  and  defign  in  all 
the  productions  of  nature. 

The  impious  fyftem  of  Spinoza  was  maintained  with  fo  much 
ingenuity,  that  it  found  many  patrons  in  the  United  Provinces, 
among  whom  were  Lewis  Meyer,  who  republiflied  Spinoza’s  Works, 
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and  himfelf  wrote  a work  entitled,  “ Philofophy  the  Interpreter 
of  Scripture  and  Van  Leenhof,  an  Ecclefiaflic  of  Zwoll,  who  wrote 
a piece  entitled,  **  Heaven  in  Earth,”  of  the  dodlrine  of  which  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a public  recantation.  Others,  under  the  pretence 
of  refuting  Spinoza,  fecretly  favoured  his  fyftem.  But,  againft  the 
poifon  of  their  impious  tenets  fufficient  antidotes  were  foon  provided 
by  many  able  defenders  of  religion,  whofe  writings  are  well  known, 
particularly  in  Cudworth’s  “ Intelledlual  Syftem,”  the  profefTed 
object  of  which  is,  the  refutation  of  atheifm 

A lingular  metaphylical  hypothelis  has  given  celebrity  to  the  name 
of  Nicholas  Mallebranche  ^ who  was  born  at  Paris,  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Devoting  himfelf,  at  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  to  monaftic  life,  he  engaged  in  the  lludy  of  eccle- 
liaftical  hiftory  and  biblical  criticifm,  but  with  fo  little  fatisfadiion, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  his  lludies,  and,  giving  himfelf  up 
wholly  to  devotion,  to  wait  in  lilence  for  divine  illumination. 
Whilft  he  was  in  this  perplexed  Hate  of  mind,  he  happened  to  meet 
with  Des  Cartes’  treatife  “ On  Man,”  and  found  in  it  fo  much  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  fo  many  new  ideas,  that  he  immediately  determined 
to  make  himfelf  perfecftly  mailer  of  the  author’s  fyftem  of  philofophy. 
From  this  time  he  immerfed  himfelf  in  profound  meditation,  and 
fpent  ten  years  in  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  Cartelian 
philofophy,  and  in  exploring  new  regions  of  metaphylics,  not  very 
remote  from  the  precindls  of  enthuliafm.  Having  fatislied  himfelf 
concerning  the  myfterious  union  of  the  foul  and  body,  and  having 
ftifcovered,  as  he  conceived,  a ftill  more  myfterious  union  between 
the  foul  of  man  and  God,  he  wrote  his  famous  treatife,  “ On  the 
Search  after  Truth.”  This  work  made  its  firft  appearance  in  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  feventy- three,  and  was,  a little  before  the  author’s 
death,  which  happened  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen, 
republilhed  with  confiderable  variations  and  enlargements. 

The  dodlrine  of  this  book,  though  in  many  relpedls  original,  is 

* Jaenichen  Hill.  Splnoz.  LeenhofF.  Adla  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  120.  Muf.  Bremen,  v.  ii. 

p.  i.  p.  145. 

* Vie  par  Fontenelle  dans  PHiftoire  de  I’Ac,  R,  des  Sciences,  p.  208, 
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raifed  upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  is  in  fome  particulars  Platonic, 
The  author  reprefents,  in  flrong  colours,  the  caufes  of  error,  arifing 
from  the  diforders  of  the  imagination  and  paffions,  the  abufe  of 
liberty,  and  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  fenfes.  He  explains  the 
action  of  the  animal  fpirits;  the  nature  of  memory;  the  connection 
of  the  brain  v/ith  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  underftanding  and  will.  On  the  fubjeCt  of  intellect,  he  main- 
tains, that  thought  alone  is  effential  to  mind,  and  deduces  the  im- 
perfeCt  ftate  of  fcience  from  the  imperfection  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding, as  well  as  from  the  inconflancy  of  the  will  in  inquiring 
after  truth.  Rejecting  the  antient  doCtrine  of  fpecics  fent  forth 
from  material  objeCts,  and  denying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  pro- 
duce ideas,  he  aferibes  their  production  immediately  to  God,  and 
afferts,  that  the  human  mind  immediately  perceives  God,  and  fees 
all  things  in  him.  As  he  derives  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
mind  from  its  dependance  upon  the  body,  fo  he  places  its  perfection 
in  union  with  God,  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the 
love  of  virtue  \ 

Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  of  “ Seeing  all  things  in 
God,”  and  fome  other  dogmas  of  this  writer,  muft  have  appeared, 
the  work  was  written  with  fuch  elegance  and  fplendor  of  diCtion, 
and'  its  tenets  were  fupported  by  fuch  ingenious  reafonings,  that 
it  obtained  general  applaufe,  and  procured  the  author  a diflinguiflied 
name  among  philofophers,  and  a numerous  train  of  followers. 
Its  popularity  might,  perhaps,  be  in  part  owing  to  the  appeal  which 
the  author  makes  to  the  authority  of  St.  Auguftine,  from  whom  he 
profeffes  to  have  borrowed  his  hypothefis  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas.  The  immediate  intercourfe,  which  this  doCtrine  fuppofes, 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  mind,  has  led  fome  to  remark  a 
ftrong  refemblance  between  the  notions  of  Mallebranche  and  thofe 
of  the  feCt  called  Quakers.  ^ 

Attempts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Mallebranche,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  were  about  the  fame  time  made 

* Priiii  DilT,  de  Enthufiafmo.  Mallebr.  Leibn.  Rec.  t.  ii.  p.  316. 
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in  Germany  by  Walter  Tschirn  Hausen%  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician. A diligent  enquirer  after  truth  himfelf,  he  was  defirous  of 
furniihing  others  with  a kind  of  firfl  philofophy,  which  might  con- 
du6t  them  with  eafe  and  certainty  to  wifdom  and  happinefs.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  a work,  entitled,  Medicina  Mentis, Jive  Artis  in- 
vefiiendi  Prcecepta  generalia°,  “ The  Medicine  of  the  Mind,  or  general 
Precepts  of  the  Art  of  Invention  j”  wherein  he  applied  geometry, 
and  univerfal  arithmetic,  to  metaphyfical  and  moral  fubjedts,  in  hopes 
of  opening  a way,  by  which  any  one  might,  for  himfelf,  difcover  what 
is  true  and  ufeful.  The  work  is  properly  a mathematical  logic,  more 
theoretical  than  pradical,  and  only  to  be  underflood  by  fuch  as  are 
intimately  converfant  with  mathematical  fpeculations. 

Among  modern  metaphyficians,  the  antient  queftions  concerning 
the  human  foul,  its  nature,  its  faculties,  its  duration,  its  connedion 
with  the  body,  and  the  like,  have  been  much  debated.  Many  writers 
have  maintained  its  materiality  and  natural  mortality;  among  whom 
are  Coward,  in  his  Thoughts  on  the  SouT,”  who  was  anfwered 
by  Broughton,  in  his  treatife  “ On  the  Nature  of  the  Rational 
Soul;”  and  by  Dodwell,  who  maintained,  that  the  Soul  derives  its 
immortality  from  the  fpirit  of  God  in  baptifm..  . Other  writers  have 
maintained  a long,  and  flill  undecided,  controverfy  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind ; among  whom  are  Leibnitz,  Placette, 
King,  Collins,  and  Clarke'’. 

But  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind  has  never  been  more  ably 
invefligated,  than  by  the  celebrated  Britifh  metaphyfician,  John 
Locke  % who  was  born  at  Wrington,  near  Briflol,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-two.  He  received  thehrfl  part  of  his 
education  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  became  a fludent  in  Chrifl 
Church  College  Oxford,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
The  early  produce  of  his  genius  promifed  a rich  harvefl ; but  his 
progrefs  in  knowledge  was  for  a while  retarded  by  the  defeds  which 

• Vit.  Germanice,  Gorl.  1709.  Fontenelle  1.  c.  t.  ii.  ’*  Lipf.  1695. 

= Lond.  1703.  Bibl.Raifonnee  t.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  458. 

* Vit.  a Clerico,  praef.  Op. 
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he  difcovered  in  the  eftablifhed  modes  of  education : his  folid  and  pene- 
trating judgment,  little  difpofed  to  be  fatisfied  with  trifles,  was  dif- 
gufled  with  the  unprofitable  fubtleties  which  occupied  the  fchools. 
Defpairing  to  find  that  intelledlual  light,  for  which  he  earneftly 
longed,  in  the  chaos  of  Peripatetic  and  Scholaftic  philofophy,  he  grew 
tired  of  academic  ftudies,  and  converfed  more  with  men  of  wit  and 
genius  than  with  philofophers.  The  firft  writer,  who  taught  him  to 
think  it  poffible,  that  the  darknefs  which  hung  over  the  human  in- 
telledt  might  be  difpelled,  was  Des  Cartes.  Though  he  did  not 
adopt  his  fyflem,  he  was  delighted  with  the  perfpicuity  of  his  writ- 
ings. Hev/as  now  convinced,  that  the  general  prevalence  of  error  and 
uncertainty  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  human 
mind,  as  to  the  imperfedion  of  the  prefent  method  of  inflruftion : 
his  natural  thirft  after  knowledge  returned;  and  he  refumed  his 
inquiries  with  frefh  ardour.  He  palled  through  a courfe  of  medical 
jfludies;  but,  thinking  it  unfafe,  on  account  of  the  delicate  flate  of 
his  health,  to  enter  upon  clinical  practice,  he  declined  taking  his 
degree  as  doftor  of  phyfic. 

In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four,  Locke,  in 
order  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  an  extenfive 
acquamtance  with  mankind,  accompanied  the  Britilli  ambaflador  to 
the  Court  of  Berlin.  After  remaining  there  a year,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  chiefly  purfued  the  fludy  of  natural  philofophy.  Here 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  an  intimacy  with  Lord  Afhley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftefbury;  a man  of  fuperior  genius,  extenfive 
reading,  and  elegant  tafte,  from  whofe  converfation  Locke  ac- 
knowledges himfelf  to  have  derived  great  pleafure  and  advantage, 
and  with  whom  he  preferved  an  intimate  friendfhip  through  life. 
He  accompanied  this  nobleman,  both  as  his  medical  advifer  and 
philofophical  friend;  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  many  perfons  of  the  firfl  diftindtion,  to  whom  his  good-fenfe,  ex* 
tenfive  knowledge,  and  polilhed  manners,  rendered  him  highly  ac- 
ceptable. In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-eight,  he  attend- 
ed the  Earl  of  Northumberland  into  France.  On  his  return,  he 
undertook  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  Lord  Shaftelbury’s  only 
c fon.. 
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fon.  It  was  in  the  leifure  which  he  commanded  during  this 
engagement,  that  he  digefced  his  ideas  concerning  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  human  underflanding,  and,  at  the  requeft  of  his 
friends,  committed  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjeft  to  writing. 

When  his  friend  and  patron  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor, 
Locke  fliared  his  honours ; and  when,  in  the  political  ftruggles 
which  threatened  the  deftruflion  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftelbury  was  difmifl'ed  from  his  office,  Locke  partook 
of  his  difgrace.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
' four,  apprehending  himfelf  in  danger  of  a confumption,  by  the 
advice  and  at  the  expence  of  his  patron,  he  vifited  Montpelier,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  fociety  of  Mr.  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. On  his  return  to  England,  an  ailhma  obliged  him  to  refide 
chiefly  in  the  country;  and  he  occupied  his  leifure  in  the  fludy  of 
the  fcriptures,  chiefly  the  New  Teflament.  When  Lord  Shaftefbury 
retired  into  Holland,  to  efcape  the  political  ftorm  which  threatened 
his  life,  Locke,  defpairing  of  fafety  at  home,  followed  him;  and,  in 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three,  fixed  his  refidence  in 
Amfterdam,  where  he  had  frequent  intercourfe  with  Le  Clerc,  Lim= 
borch,  and  other  learned  men,  and  where,  after  many  interruptions, 
he  finifhed  his  **  Effay  on  the  Human  Underflanding/’  During  his 
ab fence,  his  name,  on  account  of  the  fhare  which  he  was  fuppofed 
to  have  had  in  Lord  Shaftefbury’s  political  offences,  was,  by  order  of 
the  king,  flruck  out  of  the  regifler  of  his  College;  andfecret  inflruflions 
were  iffued  for  feizing  him,  and  bringing  him  back  to  England. 
Timely  notice  was,  however,  given  him  of  his  danger;  and  he  re- 
mained in  concealment  among  his  friends.  During  this  recefs,  he 
wrote  “ Two  Letters  on  Toleration,”  which  he  addreffed  to  Lim- 
borch.  In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-five,  he  was  offered 
a pardon  from  James  11.  by  William  Penn;  but  he  refufed  it  upon 
the  noble  plea,  that  having  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  he  needed  no 
pardon. 

At  the  happy  period  of  the  revolution,  Locke  accompanied  the 
Princefs  of  Orange  to  England,  and  was  reftored  to  the  fociety  of 
his  numerous  friends,  and  to  his  ufeful  labours,  political  and  philofo- 
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phical.  The  “ Eflay  on  the  Human  Underflanding”  was  hrh:  pub- 
lifhed  in  Englifh  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety,  and  was 
foon  afterwards  tranflated  into  French  and  Latin,  and  judiciouHy 
abridged  by  Wynn,  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph.  The  fame  year  Locke 
publifhed  his  treatife  “ On  Civil  Government,”  in  which  he  boldly 
and  fucccfsfully  attacked  the  principles  of  defpotifm.  The  lafl 
days  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  retirement,  at  the  country  feat  of  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Mafham,  where  he  wrote  his  treatife  “ On 
Education;”  “Third  Letter  on  Toleration;”  “ Reafonablenefs  of 
Chriflianity;”  “Letters  to  Stillingfleet  Bifhop  of  Worcefter,”  and 
other  tradts.  In  his  theological  works,  he  ftrenuoufly  maintained, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Chriftian  religion  contrary  to  reafon; 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fhewed  himfelf  a true  friend  to  the 
caufe  of  revelation,  was  a zealous  advocate  for  the  dodlrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature.  The  laft  labours  of  this  great  and 
good  man  were  employed  upon  the  fcriptures;  and  it  was  whihi  he 
found  himfelf  haflening  to  his  end,  that  he  finifhed  his  Commentaries 
upon  the  Epiflles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and 
Ephefians,  publifhed  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  four.  Fie  died  in  a manner  worthy  of  his 
excellent  principles  and  charadler;  and  left  a letter,  to  be  delivered 
after  his  death  to  a friend,  which  concludes  thus:  “This  life  is  a 
fcene  of  vanity,  which  foon  paffes  away,  and  affords  no  folid  fatis- 
fa-ftion,  but  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  doing  well,  and  the  hopes  of 
another.” 

That  Locke  pofTeffed  a noble  and  lofty  mind,  fuperior  to  pre- 
judice, and  capable,  by  its  native  energy,  of  exploring  truth,  even  in 
regions  of  the  intelledlual  world  before  unknown;  that  his  judgment 
was  accurate  and  profound;  that  his  imagination  was  vigorous;  and 
that  he  was  well  furnifhed  with  the  ornaments  of  elegant  learning, 
were  there  no  other  proofs,  might  be  without  hefitation  concluded 
from  his  great  and  immortal  work,  “The  Effay  on  , the  Human 
Underflanding;”  in  which,  difcarding  all  fyflematic  theories,  he  has, 
from  a(ftuai  experience  and  obfervation,  delineated  the  features,  and 
defcribed  the  operations,  of  the  human  mind,  with  a degree  of  pre- 
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.cifion  and  minutenefs,  not  to  be  found  in  Plato,  Ariftotle,  or  Des 
Cartes.  After  clearing  the  way  by  fetting  afide  the  whole  doftrine 
of  innate  notions  and  principles,  both  fpeculative  and  pradiical,  the 
author  traces  all  ideas  to  two  fources,  fenfation  and  refledion  j treats 
at  large  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  fimple  and  complex ; of  the  operation 
of  the  human  underilanding  in  forming,  diftinguilhing,  compound- 
ing, and  afl'ociating  them ; of  the  manner  in  which  words  are  applied 
as  reprefentations  of  ideas;  of  the  difficulties  and  obftrudions,  in  the 
fearch  after  truth,  which  arife  from  the  imperfedion  of  thefe  ligns; 
and  of  the  nature,  reality , kinds,  degrees,  cafual  hindrances,  and 
necelTary  limits,  of  human  knowledge. 

To  difcufs  at  large  the  merits  of  this  excellent  work  would 
require  a diftind  treatife.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  though  feveral 
topics  are  treated  of,  which  may  be  coniidered  as  epifodical  with 
refped  to  the  main  defign ; though  many  opinions  v/hich  the  author 
advances  may  admit  of  controverfy ; and  though,  on  fome  topics,  he 
may  not  have  expreffed  himfelf  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity,  and  on 
others  may  be  thought  too  verbofe,  the  work  is  of  ineftimable 
value,  as  a hillory  of  the  underftanding,  not  compiled  from  former 
books,  but  written  from  materials  colleded  by  a long  and  attentive 
obfervation  of  what  paffes  in  the  human  mind.  A fmall  treatife. 

On  the  Condud  of  the  Underftanding,”  written  by  the  fame 
author,  is  a valuable  fupplement  to  his  main  work. 

On  the  fubjed  of  logic,  modern  times  have  produced  many  trea- 
ties, which  either  for  novelty  of  matter,  for  perfpicuity  of  arrange- 
ment, or  for  a free  rejedion  of  Peripatetic  trifles,  might  deferve 
notice.  Among  thefe  we  muft  not  omit  particularly  to  mention  the 
fyftem  of  logic  publiffied  under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Port 
Royal,  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Arnaud ; “ The  Art  of 
Thinking,”  by  Crousaz  ; and  the  logic  of  the  illuftrious  Le 
Clerc;  a writer  to  whom  the  learned  v/orld  is  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  many  excellent  works  in  various  branches  of  learning,  and 
whofe  name  would  have  merited  a confpicuous  place  in  a general 
hiftory  of  literature. 
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SECT.  2. 

OF  MODERN  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  MORAL  AND 
POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

SCARCELY  had  philofophy  emerged  out  of  the  darknefs  of 
barbarifm,  when  learned  men,  tired  of  treading  for  ever  the 
barren  path  of  Scholaftic  controverfy,  began  to  vifit  the  flowery  and 
fertile  fields  of  moral  philofophy.  Several  of  thofe  writers,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  revival  of  polite  learning,  wrote  moral 
treatifes  after  the  manner  of  the  antients  y among  thefe  were  Petrarch, 
Verger,  and  Cardan. 

But  the  firft  writer  who  treated  the  fubjed:  of  ethics  in  the  true 
ecledic  method,  was  Michael  de  Montaigne  % a native  of 
Perigord,  in  France,  who  was  born  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  lived  till  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
The  firfl  language  which  was  taught  him  was  the  Latin  ; which  he 
could  fpeak  fluently  at  fix  years  of  age,  when  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  French  tongue.  He  received  his  fcientific  education  in  the 
college  of  Guyenne.  Though  addicded  to  pleafure,  he  early  formed 
a habit  of  refledlion,  which  made  him  mafter  of  much  originality 
of  thought  and  didtion.  The  fruits  of  Montaigne’s  lucubrations  are 
preferved  in  his  “ Effays^’j”  confifiingof  mifcellaneous  obfervations, 
chiefly  moral,  written  with  great  ingenuity  and  vivacity.  Many  of 
his  reflediions,  it  mufl;  be  owned,  have  a tendency  to  encourage 
fcepticifm  j and  fometimes  he  indulges  a luxuriance  of  fancy,  and 
freedom  of  language,  which  grofsly  violates  the  rules  of  decorum; 

a Blount.  Cenf.  p.  819.  Teifler.  Elog.  t.  iv.  p.  167. 

Lond.  1723.  Conf.  Art.  de  Penf.  1.  iii.  c.  20.  Mallebranchc  de  Inv.  Ver.  t.  i, 
1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  271.  Huet.  de  Reb.  fuis,  p.  178.  Fontevivan.  Apol.  pro  Mont.  Hift. 
apud  Ouv.  des  Savans,  1700. 
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but  he  rnufl  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  clafs  of  ufeful  mo- 
ralifts.  Montaigne’s  effays  are  not  tranicripts  from  former  writers, 
but  the  genuine  produftions  of  a vigorous  and  ^cultivated  mind ; 
and  it  is  a circumftance,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  interefling 
and  valuable,  that  the  writer,  with  perfect  opennefs,  difclofes  his 
own  feelings,  and  defcribes  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  charadler, 
Montaigne  died  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

The  footfteps  of  Montaigne  were  follow’ed  by  Peter  Char- 
RON  % a native  of  Paris,  who  was  born  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  forty-one,  and  died  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  three.  He 
wrote  a treatife  ” On  Wifdom  ■”  a work  which  abounds  with  inge- 
nious and  original  obfervations  on  moral  topics,  but  gives  a gloomy 
pidlure  of  human  nature,  and  of  fociety. 

A valuable  treatife  “ On  Morals”  was  publiflied  at  Leyden,  in 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three,  by  Abraham  Schul- 
tet'’,  a divine  of  Heidelburg.  It  confifts  of  two  books  3 the 
former  of  which  is  “ On  a Virtuous  Life  ” the  latter,  “ On  a 
Happy  Life.”  The  great  merit  of  this  work  is,  that  it  is  free  from 
the  ufelefs  fubtleties,  with  which  mofl  of  the  writings  of  this  period 
are  encumbered. 

The  fubfequent  period  abounds  with  moral  writings  of  various 
kinds  ; among  which  we  mufl;  mention,  with  peculiar  diftindtion. 
Lord  Bacon’s  ElTays,  which  is  full  of  judicious  and  ufeful  obferva- 
tions on  life  and  manners.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  ethical 
writings  of  Placcius',  a native  of  Lubeck,  particularly  his  In- 
ftitutes  of  Moral  Medicine ‘’f’  and  his  Moral  Philofophy%” 
This  writer  was,  if  not  the  firfl,  certainly  among  the  firfl,  who 
diflinguifhed  the  fcience  of  ethics  from  that  of  jurifprudence,  and 
attempted  to  affign  each  its  proper  limit.  But  thefe  fubjedls  were 
afterwards  more  fully  and  fcientifically  handled  by  Grotius  and  Puf- 

* Bayle. 

**  Reimann.  Hift.  Lit.  G.  p.  iv.  p.  598.  Freker.  Theat.  p.  424. 

* Fabricii  Vita  Placcii  in  Theatr.  Pfeudon.  Leibn.  Ep.vol.  iv.  p.  188. 

* Hamb.  1675.  * Helmftadt.  1677. 
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fendorf,  whofe  eminent  fervices,  in  this  and  other  branches  of  fcience, 
entitle  them  to  particular  notice. 

Hugo  Grotius  % or  Hugo  de  Groot,  a native  of  Delft,  in 
Holland,  was  born  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
He  gave  early  proofs  of  a fuperior  genius,  in  the  Latin  verfes  which 
he  wrote  before  he  was  nine  years  old.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  a rapid 
progrefs  in  theology,  jurifprudence,  mathematics,  and  other  fciences. 
Under  the  celebrated  Scaliger,  he  acquired  much  philological  know- 
ledge i and  at  fifteen,  he  publiihed  an  edition  of  Capella,  with  notes, 
which  obtained  him  the  applaufe  of  the  critics.  In  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch  ambafia- 
dor  to  France,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  many  learned  men, 
and  was  introduced  to  Henry  IV.  Though  early  engaged  in  civil 
affairs,  he  did  not  fuffer  them  to  interrupt  his  fludies.  He  wrote  a 
treatife  “ On  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  which  gave  his  country- 
men fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities,  that,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  fifteen,  they  entrufled  him  with  an  embafiy  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  to  fettle  a difpute  concerning  the  right  of 
fifliing  in  the  Northern  feas.  This  journey  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  many  learned  Englifhmen. 

In  the  theological  difpute s between  the  Arminians  and  Calvin  ifcs, 
which  fo  long  diflirafted  the  United  Provinces,  Grotius  publicly 
appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  Arminians ; and,  with  other  friends  to 
toleration,  took  fuch  fpirited  meafures  to  fcreen  them  from  perfecu- 
tion,  as  inflamed  the  refentment  of  the  oppofite  party ; and  after  a 
long  ftruggle,  which  terminated  in  the  decree  of  the  fynod  of  Dort, 
condemning  the  Arminian  tenets,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  re- 
ceived a fentence  of  confifcation  of  goods,  and  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  He  was  accordingly  confined  in  the  fortrefs  of  Louveftein,  in 
South  Holland.  Confcious  that  his  condudt  had  ijot  merited  fuch 
punifliment,  Grotius  bore  his  confinement  with  great  compofure, 
and  relieved  the  tedioufnefs  of  folitude  by  literary  labours ; of  which 

* Schudtii  Vit.  Grot.  Francf.  ad  Moen,  1722.  Bayle.  Niceron. 
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the  principal  were  A Latin  Verlion  of  Stobaeus,”  and  an  invalua- 
ble treatife  “ On  the  Truth  of  the  Chriflian  Religion.”  This  latter 
work  has  been  univerfally  read  and  admired,  and  has  been  tranflated 
into  eleven  different  languages  \ 

When  Grotius  was  beginning  to  defpair  of  regaining  his  liberty, 
he  obtained  an  unexpected  refcue  by  the  meritorious  ingenuity  and 
heroifm  of  his  wife.  During  his  whole  confinement,  which  had 
now  continued  from  May,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nineteen, 
to  March,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-one,  that  excellent 
woman  had  endeavoured  to  devife  means  for  her  hufband’s  efcape. 
Atlaft,  fhe  fhut  him  up  in  a cheft,  in  which  books  had  been  brought 
into  his  apartment,  herfelf,  in  the  mean  time,  remaining  in  the 
prifon  i and  he  was,  in  this  manner,  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  a friend 
at  Goreum ; whence,  in  the  habit  of  a mafon,  with  his  rule  and 
trowel,  he  efcaped  out  of  the  town.  Grotius,  thus  releafed  by  his 
wife  (who  was  herfelf,  upon  her  petition  to  the  States- General,  in  a 
few  days  fet  at  liberty)  fled  out  of  Holland  into  Brabant,  and  after- 
wards to  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  fome  time  in  concealment. 
Through  the  intereft  of  the  French  ambaffador  in  Holland,  and 
other  friends,  he  at  length  fettled  in  Paris,  whither  he  was  followed 
by  his  wife  and  children,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of 
many  eminent  men,  who  affifted  him  in  profecuting  his  literary 
defigns. 

During  this  exile,  Grotius,  at  the  requefl  of  his  learned  friend 
Peirefc,  undertook,  and  completed,  his  great  work,  De  "Jure  Belli  et 
Pacisy  “ On  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace.”  His  defign,  which 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  title  prefixed  to  the  work,  was  to 
fettle  the  grounds  of  the  rights  of  men  in  civil  fociety.  The  natural 
rights  of  men  he  founds  upon  the  focial  principle  in  human  nature ; 
the  rights  of  nations,  upon  the  conventions  of  flates.  The  doctrines 
which  he  advances,  he  fupports  by  a connected  train  of  reafonings 
deduced  from  acknowledged  principles,  and  confirms  by  au- 
thorities from  antient  writers,  from  the  Civil  Law,  and  from  the 

a French,  German,  Englifh,  Danifh,  Swedifh,  Dutch,  Greek,  Arabic,  Perfian,  In- 
dian, and  Chinefe. 
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Scholaflics.  His  ecle6lic  fpirit  clearly  appears,  in  the  general  maxim 
which  he  lays  down  concerning  antient  lyflems  ; that,  “ as  there 
never  was  any  feel  fo  enlightened,  as  to  fee  the  whole  truth,  fo 
there  never  was  any  one  fo  erroneous,  as  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of 
truth.”  The  work,  which  was  firfl  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five,  foon  engaged  the  univerfal  attention 
of  fcholars  and  flatefmen  ^ 

After  remaining  eleven  years  in  France,  Grotius  was,  by  Car- 
dinal Richlieu,  deprived  of  a penfion  which  he  had  enjoyed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  upon  which  he  determined  to  hazard 
a return  to  Amflerdam.  But,  though  his  friends  were  numerous, 
he  foon  found  that  the  party  of  his  enemies  was  ftill  too  powerful 
to  allow  him  a peaceful  fettlement  in  his  own  country.  An  order 
being  ifiijed  for  feizing  his  perfon,  he  found  it  necelfary  to 
withdraw  from  Holland,  and  determined  to  retire  to  Hamburgh. 
Here  he  remained  till,  after  refufing  repeated  felicitations  from  feveral 
potentates  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-four,  by  the  court  of  Sweden,  to  go 
as  ambaffador  to  France. 

It  is  to  the  leifure  which  Grotius  enjoyed  during  his  fecond  refi- 
dence  in  France,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  many  of  his  valuable 
works,  particularly  his  learned  and  liberal  commentaries  upon  the 
feriptures.  But  thefe  literary  occupations  fo  far  interrupted  his 
attention  to  civil  affairs,  that  the  Swedilh  minifter  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  fend  another  agent  to  Paris ; which  fo  difpleafed  Grotius, 
that  he  requefled  to  be  re-called.  Upon  his  return  to  Stockholm, 
he  was  gracioufly  received,  and  liberally  rewarded  by  the  queen ; 
but,  either  through  an  apprehenfion  of  fuffering  by  court-intrigue, 
and  through  the  love  of  literary  retirement,  he  declined  all  public 
offices,  and  determined  once  more  to  hazard  .a  return  to  his  native 
country.  Setting  fail  for  Lubeck,  a ftorm  arofe,  and  the  vefiel  was 
driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Pomerania.  Grotius,  during  the  paflage, 

* Thomas  Hifl.  Jur.  Nat.  p.  68.  Groening.  Bibl.  Jur.  Gent.  p.  251.  Bibl.  Juris 
Imperant,  p.  16. 
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fell  fick  ; and,  after  his  landing,  was  conveyed,  by  a tedious  journey 
of  eight  days,  to  Roftock;  where  he  died,  in  one  rhoufand  nx  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  leaving  behind  him  an  immortal  name,  for  the 
elevation  and  extent  of  his  genius,  the  variety  and  depth  of  his 
learning,  the  uprightnefs  of  his  charadler,  and  the  important  fervices 
which  he  had  rendered  to  religion  and  philofophy. 

The  fiiccefs  with  which  Grotius  attempted  the  improvement  of 
'jurifprudence  led  SELDiiN%  a learned  Englilhman,  born  in  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-feven,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  to 
form  a new  fyftem  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  on  the 
bafis  of  the  JewiQi  infiiitution,  which  he  fupported  with  a vafi; 
difplay  of  Oriental  learning ; but  the  work  is  rather  a commentary 
on  the  Hebrew  code,  than  an  inftitute  of  natural  law**. 

The  edifice  of  jurifprudence  begun  by  Grotius  was  finifhed  by 
P[JFFENDORF%  a German,  born  at  Flah,  near  Chemnitz,  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  educated  at  Leipfic.  The 
Swedilh  ambafiador  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen  engaged  him  to 
undertake  the  education  of  his  fons ; but  he  was  fcarcely  entered 
upon  his  new  flation,  when,  a war  breaking  out  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  Copenhagen  was  befieged,  and  Puffendorf  was  made 
prifoner,  and  kept  in  confinement  eight^months,  without  books,  or 
the  converfation  of  his  friends.  In  this  folitude,  he  diligently  re- 
volved in  his  mind  the  different  do6trines  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes  on 
the  law  of  nature  ; and,  having  long  before  rejedted  the  Peripatetic 
notion,  that  moral  fubjedls  do  not  admit  of  demonfiration,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  conftrudlion  of  a fyflem  of  ethics  on  evident 
and  indubitable  principles. 

After  his  releafe,  Puffendorf,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty- nine,  removed,  with  his  pupils,  to  the  Hague.  Here,  by 
the  aid  of  diligent  fludy,  and  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he  fo 
far  accomplifhed  his  defign,  as  to  publifh  “ Elements  of  Jurifpru- 

» See  Wilkins’s  Life  of  Selden,  prefixed  to  his  works. 

'*  Thomas  Hift.  Jur.  Nat.  p.  68  - 88.  Puff.  Erid.  Scand.  p.  200. 

* Thomas  Hift.  Jur.  Nat,  p.  90,  &c.  Niceron.  t.  xviii. 
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dence,”  xvritten  after  the  geometric  manner.  The  work  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  eleiTor  Palatine,  who  entertained  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
the  author's  abilities,  that  he  appointed  him  profefTor  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidelburg.  This 
chair  he  filled  with  great  credit  and  fuccefs ; at  the  f^me  time 
profecuting  his  fiudies  with  indefatigable  indufiry.  At  the  requefl 
of  the  chancellor  of^  Sweden,  he  afterwards  removed  to  the  univerfity 
at  Lunden,  where  he  taught  jurifprudence,  and  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatife  “ On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.”  No  fooner  was 
this  work  known,  than  it  at  once  raifed  a numerous  hofl;  of 
enemies,  u'ho  reproached  the  author  as  an  enemy  to  religion  and 
government,  and  a feducer  of  youth,  and  who,  in  Ihort,  loaded  him 
with  every  kind  of  obloquy.  Pufiendorf,  however,  vindicated  his 
dodlrine  and  charadler  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  his  adverfiries  were 
filenced,  and  his  public  honours  continued  and  incrcafed.  He  was 
appointed  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  wrote  a 
Hifirory  of  the  Affairs  of  Sweden,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Reign  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.”  The  title  of  Baron  was  alfo  con- 
ferred upon  him.  His  honours  and  labours  were  terminated  by 
death,  in  the  fixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

The  firength  of  Puffendorf’s  genius,  the  clearnefs  of  his  difcern- 
ment,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  ihe  variety  and  depth  of 
his  erudition,  are  clearly  feen  in  his  elaborate  treatife  JDc’  Jure 
Natura  et  Gentium,  On  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.” 
His  fyftem  was  eredted  on  the  firi^e  foundation  with  that  of  Grotius, 
the  focial  nature  of  man.  Religion  he  confiders  as  a principle  which 
ferves  to  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  civil  fociety.  In  order  to  give  the 
work,  as  much  as  pofiible,the  force  of  demonfiration,  he  carefully  de- 
fines moral  terms,  invefiigates  the  moral  nature  of  man,  confiders 
the  diftindt  qualities  of  moral  actions,  and  derives  from  thefe  fources 
the  feveral  duties  of  men  towards  themfelves,  towards  each  other, 
and  towards  God.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  relate,  in  detail, 
he  contents  of  this  great  work ; and  it  is  the  lefs  neceflary,  as  the 
author  himfelf  has  left  a clear  and  elegant  compendium  of  it  in  his 
VoL.  II.  G treatife 
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treatife  De  Officiis  Hominis  et  Ctvis,  ‘‘  Of  the  Duties  of  a Man  and  a 
Citizen.”  Thefe  works  have  been  generally  read  and  admired,  and 
have  been  tranilated  into  feveral  languages.  If  the  larger  treatife 
be  at  prefent  lefs  known  than  formerly,  it  is  probably  owing  to  its 
extreme  prolixity,  the  effedl  of  an  unneceffary  accumulation  of  quo- 
tation^ and  references  to  the  antients  % 

That  branch  of  philofophy  which  treats  of  Policy,  or  Civil 
Government,  has,  from  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  been  the 
fubjedl  of  frequent  difeuffion.  The  modern  Peripatetics,  after  the 
example  and  upon  the  principles  of  Ariflotle,  have  endeavoured  to 
accommodate  the  art  of  government  to  the  actually  fubfifting  ftate 
of  communities.  Others,  who  have  deferted  the  Stagyrite,  and  fpe- 
culated  with  eclectic  freedom  on  queftions  of  policy,  have  treated  the 
fubjedl  in  various  ways,  fyftematic  or  mifcellaneous.  To  enumerate 
all  thefe  in  the  prefent  work  would  be  impradticable  : we  fhall  men- 
tion a few  of  the  principal. 

Among  the  learned  of  the  fixteenth  century,  a name  of  fome  cele- 
brity in  this  branch  of  philofophy  is  John  Bodin  ^ a French  lawyer, 
born  at  Angier,  and  educated  in  the  univerhty  of  Thouloufe. 
Thuanus  relates,  that  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  was  a lover  of 
letters,  frequently  converfed  with  him.  He  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Alen9on  into  England.  He  wrote  a treatife  **  On  States,” 
which  is  much  applauded  by  Thuanus  and  others,  and  was  publicly 
read  in  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge  j it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
knmenfe  variety  of  examples  and  authorities  which  the  writer  has 
collected 

Another  political  writer  of  this  period  is  the  Spanifh  Jefuit,  Bal- 
thazar Gratian'^,  who  died  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  Moll  of  his  pieces,  x)f  which  **  The  Courtier,”  and 
‘‘  The  Oracle,”  are  the  principal,  have  been  tranilated  into  other 
languages.  His  obfervations  are  not  always  confident  with  the 

* Thomas,  Hift.  Jur.  Nat.  1.  c.  Bibl,  Jur.  Imp.  1.  c. 

Lyfer  de  Vit,  Bodin.  1715.  Appar.  Lit.  Witteb.col.  ii.  p.  312.  Bibl.  Juris  Imp. 
p.  95.  Bayle.  * bond.  1606.  ' Alegamb.  Bibl.  Soc.  Jef. 
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true  principles  of  morality  j but  they  prove  the  author  to  have  been 
a Ihrewd  obferver  of  men.  To  a cautious  and  judicious  reader,  they 
may  fuggell  many  curious  and  ufeful  ideas. 

We  may  here  alfo  mention  Trajan  Boccalini*,  a native  of 
Rome,  an  ingenious  and  elegant  writer,  who  employed  his  wit  in 
fatirifing  the  follies  and  vices  of  princes  and  courtiers,  and  particu- 
larly in  detecting  the  errors  of  the  Spanifh  government.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  “ Tales  from  Parnaffus,”  and,  The  Political 
Touchftone.” 

But  for  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  arts  of  policy,  and  the  intrigues 
of  courts,  no  writer  is  fo  famous  as  Nicholas  Machiavel\  a 
Florentine,  who  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
In  his  political  conduct,  Machiavel  was  an  enemy  to  defpotifm. 
He  violently  oppofed  the  tyranny  of  the  Houfe  of  Medicis,  and  was 
thrown  into  prifon  on  fufpicio'n  of  having  been  concerned  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  it  j but  the  charge  not  being  made  good, 
he  was  releafed,  and  foon  afterwards  received  an  annual  ftipend 
for  writing  “ The  Hiflory  of  the  Affairs  of  Florence.”  In  a fubfe- 
quent  confpiracy  againft  the  Medicean  Cardinal,  afterwards  Pope 
Clement  VII.  he  again  fell  under  fufpicion,  in  confequence  of  his 
having,  in  writing,  exhibited  before  his  countrymen  the  example  of 
Brutus  and  Caffius,  to  incite  them  to  a ftrenuous  affertion  of  their 
liberties.  Though  not  conviiled  of  any  treafonable  offence,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  annuity,  and  lived  in  poverty  till  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  and  twenty-fix,  when  he  expired,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Machiavel’s  principal  works  are,  Differtations  on  the  firft 
Decad  of  Livy  f ’ A Hiftory  of  Florence;”  and,  “ The  Prince.” 
It  is  to  this  latter  work  chiefly,  that  this  writer  owes  his  celebrity; 
but  what  is  the  proper  character  of  the  piece,  or  with  what  defign 
it  was  written,  has  been  much  difputed.  Many  have  underftood  it 
to  be  a fyftem  of  corrupt  policy,  written  with  the  ferious  purpofe  of 

* ErythrasI  Pinacoth.  i.  p.  272.  ill.  p.  223.  Bayle. 

Jovii  Elog.  c.  87.  F.  Chrifl,  de  N.  Mach.  Vit. 
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inflrudling  princes  and  ftatefmen  in  all  the  intrigues  of  ftate,  and 
the  arts  of  oppreffion  ; and  confequently  have  not  fcrupled  to  call 
Machiavel  the  preceptor  of  tyrants.  But,  fince  the  author  was,  in 
his  political  conduct,  an  enemy  to  defpotifm,  it  is  perhaps  more  rea- 
fonable  to  confider  “ The  Prince”  as  a fatirical  work,  intended  to 
pull  off  the  mafk  from  the  face  of  tyranny,  and,  by  expofing  its  bafe 
and  mifehievous  flratagems,  to  render  it  hateful  to  mankind.  The 
work  is  indeed  dedicated  to  the  Ploufe  of  Medicis ; but  this  might 
be  only  an  expedient  for  concealing  more  effectually  the  author’s 
defign.  If  it  fliould  be  thought,  that  in  thus  laying  open  the  myf- 
teries  of  courts,  Machiavel  furniflied  a manual  of  political  iniquity, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  arts  of  falfe  policy,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  ambition  and  tyranny,  have  been  known  and  praCtifed 
where  Machiavel’s  “ Prince”  has  never  been  read  h 

The  pernicious  maxims  of  defpotifm  have,  fince  the  days  of  Ma- 
chiavel, been  often  refuted,  and  the  true  principles  of  government 
eftabliflied,  by  Sydney,  Locke,  Montefquieu,  and  many  other  able 
writers,  whofe  names  would  appear  with  fplendor  in  a Hiflory  of 
Civil  Policy. 

* Bacon  de  Augm.  Sclent.  I.  vii.  c.  2.  Arnd.  Bibl.  Polit.  p.  iii.  See  Clarend.  Hifla. 
Reb,  Book  X. 
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OF  MODERN  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPROVE  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

HE  illuftrious  Lord  Bacon,  in  turning  the  attention  of  phi- 


JL  iofophers  from  the  fpeculative  and  hypothetical  to  the  prac- 
tical and  experimental  ftudy  of  nature,  opened  an  extenfive  field  of 
enquiry,  little  known  to  the  antieats,  which  has  fince  been  culti- 
vated with  aftonii'hing  fuccefs.  To  enumerate  all  the  celebrated 
names  which  have  appeared  in  this  clafs  of  modern  philofophers ; 
to  relate  the  mofi;  interefting  particulars  of  their  lives ; to  trace  the 
progrcfs  of  their  refpedlive  refearches ; to  report  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  the  feveral  departments  of  phylical  knowledge, 
the  new  fails  which  experiment  and  obfervation  have  brought  to 
light,  and  the  general  truths  which  they  have  eflablillied ; to  point 
out  the  del'iderata  which  yet  remain,  and  deduce  from  things  already 
known,  hints  for  further  improvement ; to  execute  all  this  with 
diligent  accuracy,  and  found  judgment,  would  be  a great  and  meri- 
torious work,  well  deferving  the  befi;  exertions  of  the  moll  enlight- 
ened philofopher.  But  fuch  an  undertaking  will  be  ealily  perceived 
to  be  far  beyond,  the  limits  of  the  prefent  work.  Nothing  further 
will  be  expeiled  in  this  place,  than  that  we  briefly  review  the  lives 
and  labours  of  a few  of  thole  philofophers,  who,  from  the  revival  of 
letters  to  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  have  eminently 
diftinguiflicd  themfelves  by  their  inquiries  and  difcoveries  in  natural 
philofophy. 

That  fpirit  of  innovation  which,  in  other  branches  of  philofophy, 
was  difcouraged  as  dangerous  to  the  eftabliOied  fyftems,  was  early 
permitted  in  phyfics.  Towards  the  dole  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Telefius,  in  Italy,  advanced  new  dodtrines  ; feveral  philofophers  in 
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France  ventured  to  contradid:  the  phyfics  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool; 
and  in  England  Nathaniel  Carpenter*  wrote  a treatife  entitled, 
Philofophia  libera'" ^ “ Free  Philofophy,”  in  which  many  paradoxical 
notions  were  advanced,  fufficiently  remote  from  the  received  doilrines 
of  the  fchools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  a philofopher  ap- 
peared in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  natural  philofophy  is  much 
indebted,  both  becaufe  he  had  the  courage  to  rely  upon  his  own 
powers,  and  to  recede  from  the  Ariftotelian  dodtrines,  to  which  the 
Brililb  fchools  at  that  time  fuperftitioufly  adhered ; and  becaufe  he 
engaged,  with  wonderful  induflry  and  fuccefs,  in  the  delign  of  in- 
veftigating  the  caufes  of  natural  appearances  by  experim*ent.  Gil- 
bert % born  at  Colchefter  in  one  thoufand.  five  hundred  and  forty, 
wrote  a treatife,  entitled,  Philofophia  nova  de  Mundo  noftro  fublunari^ 
“ New  Philofophy  concerning  our  fublunary  World  and  he  made, 
at  a great  expence,  and  with  incredible  perfeverance,  a courfe  of 
experiments  on  the  magnet,  the  refult  of  which  he  relates  in  his 
treatife,  De  Magnet e magiieticifque  Corporibus,  “ Of  the  Magnet 
and  Magnetic  Bodies.”  He  maintains>  that  the  magnetic  virtue  is 
placed  by  nature  in  the  terreftial  globe,  and  that  the  earth  is  a vaft 
magnet.  Gilbert  acquired  great  and  general  reputation  by  this  work; 
and  his  doflrine  was  afterwards  applied  by  Halley  to  explain  the 
variation  and  dipping  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  firfi:  modern,  among  the  Germans,  who  appears  with  any 
diftinftion  in  the  clafs  of  natural  philofophers,  is  Daniel  Sen- 
nert  h a phyfician,  who  was  born  at  Breflaw  in  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  feventy-two,  was  educated  at  Wittenburg,  and  died  in 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-feven.  He  wrote  Hypomneuma 
Phyjica^  “ Minutes  of  Phyfics,”  in  which  he  contradidls  many  of 
the  Ariftotelian  principles.  He  was  the  firft  philofopher  who  in- 
troduced into  the  German  fchools  the  ftudyof  chemifiry,  freed  from 

* Wood  Atheen.  Oxon.  Oxon,  1636. 

* MorhofF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  p.  410. 

'*  Witt.  Mem.  Med.  p,  89.  Baylc# 
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the  fanciful  hypothefes  of  the  Paracelfians.  His  works  are  volumi- 
nous : they  are  printed  in  fix  volumes®. 

After  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  many  philofophers,  upon  his 
principles,  and  after  his  example,  made  ufe  of  the  art  of  chemiftry 
as  an  inflrument  in  the  inveftigation  of  nature.  Among  thefe  was 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby*',  an  Englidiman,  born  at  Gothurft,  in  Buck- 
inghamfhire,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  three,  and  educated  at 
Oxford;  who,  in  the  midfi:  of  military  fervices,  induftrioufly  profe- 
cuted  phyfical  refearches,  and,  particularly,  fpared  neither  labour 
nor  expence  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  fecrets  of  che- 
miftry.  Thefe  he  applied  to  the  improvement  of  medicine,  which 
he  pradlifed  with  great  fuccefs.  AlTuming  rarefadlion  and  conden- 
fation  as  phyfical  principles,  he  endeavoured,  in  a difiiindt  treatife 

On  Plants'’,”  to  explain  the  procefs  of  vegetation.  He  alfo 
wrote  “ On  the  Nature  of  Bodies,”  and,  “ On  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.” 

Chemiftry  was  from  this  time  ftudied  and  pradtifed  by  many 
other  eminent  phyficians  and  philofophers,  among  whom  the  name 
of  Boerhaave  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  peculiar  diftindlion,  both 
on  account  of  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  this  art,  and 
the  pains  which  he  took  to  fiiew  its  utility,  not  only  in  medicine, 
but  in  the  general  ftudy  of  phyfics.  He  died  in  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  aged  feven ty  years. 

One  of  the  mofi;  induftrious  and  fuccefsful  interpreters  of  nature, 
which  the  feventeenth  century,  fo  fruitful  in  great  men,  produced, 
was  Robert, Boyle,  defcended  from  the  illuftrious  family  of  the 
Boyles,  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Lifmore,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  twenty-feven.  After  travelling  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  to  extend,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  nature  and  art,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  where  he 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  medicine  and  natural  philofophy.. 
It  was  during  his  refidence  here,  that  the  defign  was  formed  and 

» Lugd.  1676.  fol. 

^ VVood  .Athaen.  Oxon.  Bullart,  Acad,  des  Scien.  t,  il.  p.  1137.  Bayle. 
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completed,  by  himfelf  and  feveral  other  philofophers,  of  eflablifliing 
a fociety  for  the  improvement  of  natural  knowledge.  After  its 
eftablilhment  in  London  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society,  Boyle  removed  thither,  and 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  relearches  into  nature.  He 
died,  much  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  fcience  and  virtue,  in  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-one  *. 

Boyle  poflelTed  every  advantage  for  the  profecution  of  phyiical 
enquiries ; an  extenlive  intercourfe  with  the  philofophical  world, 
a fortune  adequate  to  the  expence  of  experiments,  great  induftry,  a 
found  judgment,  and  an  ardent  third:  after  knowledge  : and  his 
fuccefs  was  equal  to  every  expedtation  which  thefe  circumdances 
might  create;  as  fully  appears  from  his  own  account  of  his  expe- 
riments on  Air,  on  Hydroftatics,  on  Colours,  on  the  Atmofphere, 
on  the  human  Blood,  and  other  fubjedts.  This  great  man  was  no 
lefs  celebrated  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  than  for  his  knowledge  of 
nature.  Probity,  modefty,  humanity,  and  piety,  were  prominent 
features  in  his  charadter.  His  religious  temper  appears  in  many  of 
his  writings,  and  was  particularly  diewn  in  the  reverence  which  he 
expreded  for  the  name  of  God,  which  he  is  faid  never  to  have  men- 
tioned without  a paufe. 

/ 

There  is  no  clafs  of  men,  to  whom  natural  philofophy  is  more 
indebted,  than  to  mathematicians.  Thefe  have  largely  contributed 
to  its  improvement,  by  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
have  made  and  regiftered  agronomical  obfervations,  and  by  the 
pains  which  they  have  taken  to  fubjedl  the  known  laws  of  motion 
to  arithmetical  calculation,  and  geometrical  demonftration,  and 
hence  to  deduce  mathematical  principles  of  phyfics.  Out  of  the 
numerous  body  of  mathematical  philofophers,  we  mud:  only  feledl 
the  great  names  <of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and 
Newton. 


• His  works  are  printed  in  five  volumes,  folio,  London,  1 744. 
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Nicholas  Copernicus  ^ was  bom  at  Thorn,  in  Pruflia,  in  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-two.  Having  acquired,  during 
the  courfe  of  his  education  at  Cracov/,  a fondnefs  for  mathematical 
fludics,  and  particularly  for  aftronomy,  he  went  to  Bologna,  to  profe- 
CLite  thefe  ftudies  under  an  eminent  aftronomer  of  that  univcrfity. 
Here  he  obtained  fuch  dilfinCtion,  that  he  was  appointed  profeflbr 
of  mathematics  at  Rome.  Returning,  after  fome  years,  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  obtained  a canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Frauenburg,  and  in  the  leifure  which  this  fituation  afforded  him, 
purfued  his  aftronomical  fpeculations.  Perceiving  the  Ptolemaic 
fyftem  (which  fuppofes  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  center,  and  the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  to  re- 
volve about  it  in  concentric  circles)  to  be  inconfiflent  with  the 
phcenomena^  and  encumbered  with  many  abfurdities,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  Pythagorean  hypothefis,  which  places  the  fun  in  the 
center  of  the  fyftem,  and  makes  the  earth  a planet,  revolving  an- 
nually with  the  reft  about  the  fun,  and  daily  about  its  own  axis. 
Upon  this  fyftem,  compared  with  the  obfervations  which  had  been 
made  by  others  and  himfelf,  he  proceeded  to  afeertain  the  periodical 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  wrote  his  treatife  De  Orbium  Cahf- 
tium  RevolutionibuSj  **  On  the  Revolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,” 
in  which  he  demonftrated  them  geometrically. 

A doftrine,  which  explained  the  celeftial  phenomena  with  fo  much 
fimplicity,  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
aftronomers  and  philofophers.  But,  on  account  of  its  apparent  incon- 
fiftency  with  fome  paffages  of  fcripture,itwas  rejedted  by  many  divines, 
and  cenfured  in  an  exprefs  decree  of  the  Romifh  church.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  dodlrine  daily  gained  ground,  and  is  now  univerfilly 
received.  Copernicus  died  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three. 

In  order  to  remove  the  offence  which  was  taken  by  fo  many 
learned  men  againft  the  dodlrine  of  Copernicus,  a Danifh  aftronomer, 
Tycho  Brahe  ^ invented  a fyftem  between  the  Ptolemaic  and 

* GafTend,  Vit.  Cop.  Wiecller,  Hift.  Aftron.  Adam,  Vit.  Phil, 

" Gaffend.  Vit.  Tych.  Br. 
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Copernican.  This  philofopher,  born  at  Knudftorp,  in  Sweden,  in 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-fix,  was  educated  for  the  pro- 
feflion  of  the  law,  firfi;  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  at  Leipfic  ; 
but  relinquiihed  that  profefiion,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  fiiudy  of 
aflronomy.  After  various  journies,  in  which  his  aftronomical 
knowledge  procured  him  great  reputation,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  Landgrave  of  HelTe  Cafiel, 
furniihed  him  with  a houfe,  an  obfervatory,  and  an  aftronomical 
apparatus  in  the  ifland  of  Huen  in  the  Sound;  and  appointed  him 
an  annual  ftipend,  on  condition  that  he  ftiould  devote  himfelf  to 
aftronomy.  Here  he  continued  his  obfervations  for  many  years. 
But  at  length  the  king  of  Denmark,  offended  at  the  philofopher, 
as  it  is  faid,  on  account  of  his  having  pretended  to  cure  difeafes  by 
fecret  means,  deprived  him  of  his  falary.  Tycho  Brahe,  upon  this, 
removed  to  Prague,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Rodolphus  II.  and 
had  for  his  afliftant  in  aftronomical  calculations  the  celebrated 
Kepler.  In  this  place  he  died,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  one. 

The  fyftem  of  Tycho  Brahe  fuppofed  the  earth  quiefcent,  and  the 
fun,  with  the  whole  heavens,  to  revolve  about  it  with  fuch  a complex 
motion,  that  while  the  earth  is  the  center  of  the  fun’s  orbit,  the  fun 
is  the  center  of  all  the  planetary  orbits.  The  author  of  this  fyftem 
was  preparing  a geometrical  demonftration  of  its  agreement  with  the 
ceieftial  phenomena,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours.  Tycho 
Brahe  was  a man  of  violent  paflions,  impatient  of  contradidlion,  in- 
temperate, libidinous,  and  fuperftitious.  He  only  deferves  to  be 
remembered  on  account  of  his  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  his 
fyftem  of  the  ceieftial  motions,  which,  however,  being  the ' mere 
fidtion  of  an  ingenious  brain,  perifhed  with  its  author. 

Science  was  lefs  indebted  to  Tycho  Brahe  than  to  his  colleague, 
John  Kepler  % a German,  born  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feventy-one,  at  Wiel,  in  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemburg,  and  educated  at 
Tubingen.  His  early  and  uncommon  proficiency  in  mathematical 

* Gaflend.  t.  v.  p.451.  47*.  Eayle,  Weidler  I.  c.  c.  15.  p.  414. 
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learning  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  univerfity  of 
Gratz,  in  Stiria,  as  a proper  perfoii  to  occupy  the  mathematical 
chair.  From  this  time  aftronomy  became  the  chief  object  of  his 
attention;  and,  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety-five,  he 
publifhed  Myjierium  Cofmographicum,  “ The  My  fiery  of  Cofmo- 
graphy in  which  he  undertook  to  demonflrate,  upon  geometrical 
principles,  the  admirable  proportions  of  the  celeflial  orbs,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  reafons  of  their  number,  magnitudes,  and  periodical  revo- 
lutions ; a work  abounding  with  clear  and  accurate  mathematical 
reafoning.  At  Prague,  whither  he  was  driven,  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred,  by  the  troubles  and  perfecutions  of  his  own 
country,  Kepler,  with  his  family,  notwithflanding  his  perfonal  abili- 
ties and  merit,  and  his  connexion  with  Tycho  Brahe,  was  reduced 
to  poverty.  At  length,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor,  he 
was  recalled  to  his  native  country,  and  taught  mathematics,  firft  at 
Lints,  and  afterwards  at  Sagan,  in  Silefia.  He  died  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

For  the  particulars  of  Kepler’s  great  difeoveries  and  improvements 
in  aftronomy,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  his  works.  We  cannot, 
however,  omit  to  remark,  that  this  penetrating  philofopher  fuggefted 
hints  in  natural  fcience  which  Des  Cartes  afterwards  afliimed  as  his 
own,  and  difeovered  truths,  which  ferved  as  a firm  foundation  for 
fubfequent  improvements  in  the  great  edifice  of  mathematical  aftro- 
nomy. Kepler  found,  that  every  primary  planet  defcrlbes  an  elliptic 
orbit,  in  one  focus  of  which  is  the  fun ; that,  in  equal  times,  equal 
areas  are  deferibed  by  a line  drawn  from  the  fun  to  the  planet ; and 
that  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the  fun.  He  was  alfo  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  knew  that  revolving  bodies  endea- 
vour to  fly  from  their  orbit  in  a tangent.  But,  not  knowing  how  to 
apply  the  principle  of  gravitation  to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
the  celeftial  motions  which  he  had  difeovered,  he  aferibed  them  to 
the  influence  of  a diftindt  animating  principle,  or  foul,  which  he 
fjippofed  to  refide  in  each  planet. 
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Contemporary  with  Kepler  was  Galileo  Galilei  % a native  of 
Florence,  whofe  agronomical  inventions  and  difcoveries  have  immor- 
talized his  name.  Deftined  by  his  father  for  the  medical  profeflion, 
he  was  educated  in  the  fcliools  of  Pifa : but  he  foon  difcovered  fo 
ifrong  a predilediion,  and  fuch  uncommon  talents,  for  aftronomical 
iludies,  that  he  was  permitted  to  follow  the  natural  bias  of  his  mind 
without  any  profeffional  reflraint.  ■ Having  been  well  inflrudted  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  he  read  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  other  antient 
mathematicians  in  the  original.  His  reputation  as  a mathematician 
became  fo  great,  that  the  duke  of  Tufeany  appointed  him,  before  he 
was  twenty-lix  years  of  age,  to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Pifa.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  at  the  invitation  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  re- 
moved to  Padua. 

With  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  Galileo  united  that  of  phylics, 
particularly  the  dodlrines  of  mechanics  and  optics.  Being  informed, 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nine,  that  Janfen,  a Dutch- 
man had  invented  a glafs,  by  means  of  which  diftant  objects  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  near,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjed; 
and,  after  feveral  attempts  to  apply  his  ideas  on  the  dodrine  of  re- 
fradion  to  pradice,  he  invented  and  conftruded  an  optical  inftru- 
ment,  by  means  of  which,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  objeds  appeared  mag- 
nihed  a thoufand  times.  Turning:  his  Telescope  towards  the 
heavens,  he  difcovered  unheard-of  w'onders.  On  the  furface  of  the 
moon  he  faw  lofty  mountains  and  deep  vallies.  The  milky  way  he 
difcovered  to  be  a crowded  affemblage  of  fixed  ftars,  invifible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Venus  he  found  to  vary,  in  its  phafes,  like  the  moon. 
The  figure  of  Saturn  he  obferved  to  be  oblong,  confiding  of  three 
diflind  parts.  Jupiter  he  faw  furrounded  with  four  moons,  which 
he  named  Medicean  ftars.  And  on  the  fun’s  difk.  he  perceived 
fpots,  from  the  motion  of  which  he  inferred,  that  the  fun  revolves- 
about  its  axis.  The  book,  in  which  thefe  wonderful  difcoveries 
were  recorded,  Galileo  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Tufeany,  who  was 

^ Viviani  Vit,  Gsl.  Aft.  Phil.  v.  iii.  p.  261.  400. 
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fo  delighted  with  his  countryman’s  ingenuity  and  fuccefs,  that  he 
wrote  him  a congratulatory  letter,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  iTiathematician  of  Tufeany.  The  whole  aftronomical 
world  applauded  his  attempts,  although  not  a few  were  fecretly 
inclined  to  fufpedf,  that  his  fuppofed  difeoveries  were  only  the 
amufing  dreams  of  a brilliant  imagination. 

Galileo  now  began  to  inquire  to  what  ufeful  purpofes  liis  new 
difeoveries  might  be  applied,  and  foon  perceived,  that,  by  means 
of  obf^rvations  which  he  was  now  able  to  make  upon  the  Satellites 
of  Jupiter,  geographical  longitudes  might  be  found.  He  engaged 
the  Duke  of  Tufeany  to  apprize  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  great 
benefits  which  navigation  might  derive  from  this  difeovery^  but 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  fuggeflion. 

A comet  appearing  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighteen,  Galileo,  in  order  to  corredt  the  prevailing  errors  of  philofo- 
phers  upon  the  fubjedt  of  phenomena , wrote  a treatife  which 

he  called,  Syjiema  Cojmicuw^  “ The  Syftem  of  the  World,” 
in  which  he  diewed  the  perfedt  agreement  of  the  Copernican  fyftem 
with  the  appearances  of  nature.  The  publication  of  this  treatife, 
though  preceded  by  another,  in  which  it  was  proved,  from  the 
authority  of  the  fiithers,  and  other  orthodox  divines,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  feripture  is  not  to  be  ftridtly  followed  on  queflions  merely 
phydcal,  raifed  a general  alarm  among  the  bigots  of  the  Romifli 
church..  This  incomparable  philofopher  was,  in  one  thoufind  fix 
hundred  and  fifteen,  cited  before  the  Court  of  Inquifition,  accufed. 
of  herefy,. and  thrown  into  prifon.  Well-knowing  that  any  juftlfica- 
tion  of  himfelf,  or  explanation  of  his  dodtrine,  would  be  fruitlefs, , 
Galileo  retradled  the  obnoxious  tenet,  that  the  fun  ftands  frill;  and, 
after  five  months  confinement,  was  releafed.  His  work  was  cenfur- 
ed,  and  prohibited. 

In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix,  this  ingenious  and 
induflrious  philofopher  refumed  his  defign  of  meafuring,  geographi- 
cal diftances  in  longitude,  and  communicated  his  plan  to  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces.  By  their  order,  the  plan  was 
examined,  and  the  neceffary  calculations  were  made  for  drawing 

the. 
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the  tables.  But  a misfortune,  which  at  this  time  happened  to 
Galileo,  interrupted  the  laudable  defign.  After  the  aftronomical 
labours  of  twenty-feven  years,  this  ufeful  philofopher  Icvft  his  fight. 
The  papers  which  he  had  drawn  up  were  fent  to  Holland;  and  it 
was  flill  hoped  that  he  might  furnifh  further  inftrudions  towards 
completing  the  defign;  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-two,  a flow  fever,  occafioned  by  the 
pain  which  he  fuffered  in  his  eyes  and  limbs,  reieafed  him  from  envy 
and  perfecution.  The  light  which  Galileo  call  upon  natural 
philofophy  by  his  aftronomical  inventions  and  improvements,  which 
are  doubtlefs  in  a great  meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  entitle  him  to  a place  in  the  firft  clafs  of  mathematical 
philofophers.  He  difcovered,  that  in  the  defcent  of  falling  bodies, 
the  fpaces  defcribed  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times ; and  that  the 
motion  of  projectiles  is  in  the  curve  of  a parabola. 

From  the  time  of  Galileo  the  practice  of  applying  mathema- 
tics to  the  improvement  of  phyfical  knowledge  became  general; 
and  many  excellent  geometricians  arofe,  who  fubjeCted  the  fhce- 
nomena  of  nature  to  mathematical  calculation.  Gregory  de  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  higher  geometry,  applied 
the  properties  of  the  hyperbola  to  aftronomy.  Des  Cartes,  Wallis, 
Huygens,  and  others,  purfued  a fimilar  track.  Since  the  fublime 
inventions  of  the  Differential  Calculus  by  Leibnitz,  and  of  the 
Method  of  Fluxions  by  Newton,  natural  philofophy  has  received 
continual  Improvement  by  the  labours  vof  Leibnitz,  L’  Hofpital, 
Varignon,  the  Bernouillis,  Cotes,  Saunderfon,  Maclaurin,  and 
other  eminent  mathematicians.  But  the  firft  luminary  in  this 
bright  conftellation,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  .philofophers,  is  the 
immortal  Newton. 

ISAAC  NEV/TON  * was  born  at  Woolftrope,  in  Lincolnfliire,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-two.  He  received  his 
firft  inftruCtion  at  the  grammar  fchool  at  Grantham.  He  gave  early 

A" 

* Eloge  par  Fontcnelle.  Pemberton’s  Review,  praef.  Hill,  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Life  of  Newton,  Lend.  1728.  Biog.  Brit.  Gen.  Did. 
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indications  of  that  fublime  genius,  which  afterwards  performed 
fuch  wonders,  in  his  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge,  and  the  ahnofi: 
intuitive  facility  with  which  he  firft  conceived  the  theorems  of 
Euclid.  Though  not  inattentive  to  claffical  ftudies,  he  directed 
the  chief  exertions  of  his  penetrating  and  exalted  underltanding 
towards  mathematical  fcience,  in  v,^hich,  not  contented  with  a per-, 
fedt  comprehenfion  of  whatever  had  been  already  dpne  by  others, 
he  was  wonderfully  affiduous  and  fuccefsful  in  inveftigating  new 
truths. 

The  Univerhty  of  Cambridge  boafts  the  honour  of  having  educat- 
ed Newton.  ITis  firlt  preceptor  was  the  celebrated  geometrician 
Ifaac  Barrow.  In  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-feven,  New- 
ton took  his  degree  of  Mailer  of  Arts,  and  was  foon  afterwards  ad- 
mitted Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  appointed  Lucafian  Profellbr 
of  Mathematics.  In  one  thouland  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
he  was  chofen  reprefentative  in  the  convention  parliament  for  the 
univerfity,  and  continued  to  adorn  this  high  flation  till  the  diflblutioii 
of  this  parliament  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  one; 
he  was  alfo  appointed  Mailer  of  the  Mint,  and  in  this  poll  rendered 
fignal  fervice  to  the  public.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  three,  he  was  elected  Preiident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  remained 
in  that  office  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Whilil  Newton  gave'  many  proofs  of  his  ailonidiing  capacity 
for  mathematical  refearches,  he  iliewed  himfelf  poiTefled  of  a mind 
equally  capable  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  nature,  by  the  re- 
ports which  he  made  to  the  Royal  Society  of  many  curious  and 
important  experiments  in  natural  philofophy.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  feventy-one,  his  papers  on  the  properties 
of  light  were  read  to  that  fociety,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
colour,  which  had  hitherto  been  explained  by  ingenious  but  unfup- 
ported  hypothefes,  was  in  fabl  owing  to  a property  in  the  rays  of 
light  hitherto  unobferved,  their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility. 
Thefe  papers  were  afterwards  completed;  and,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  four,  the  whole  was  publiffied  in  three  books, 
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under  the  general  title  of  “ Optics  j or,  a Treatife  of  the  Refied:ions, 
Refradlions,  Infledtions,  and  Colours  of  Light.” 

The  refult  of  this  great  philofopher’s  fuccefsful  endeavours  to 
fubjed:  the  phcenomena  of  nature  to  the  laws  of  mathematics,  was 
hrfl:  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-feven,  in  the  immortal  work  entitled,  Fhilofophia 
naturalis  Prmcipia  mathematical  “ Mathematical  Principles  of  Na- 
tural Philofophy:”  this  was  fucceeded  by  feveral  treatifes  purely 
mathematical,  in  which  the  wonderful  genius  of  this  great  geome- 
trician is  further  difplayed.  His  Method  of  Fluxions  was  firft 
publifhed  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  four. 

In  the  midfc  of  his  philofophical  and  mathematical  labours, 
Newton  found  leifure  to  attend  to  critical  inquiries.  He  wrote 
a treatife  On  the  Chronology  of  antient  Kingdoms,”  in  which, 
from  a diligent  comparifon  of  various  notes  of  time  in  antient  wri- 
ters with  each  other,  and  with  aftronomical  phcenomena,  he  con- 
cludes, that,  in  former  fyftems  of  chronology,  the  more  remote 
events  of  antient  hiftory  are  placed  too  far  backwards.  He  alfo 
wrote  commentaries  on  Daniel,  and  on  the  Revelations*. 

Notwithflanding  the  Rrenuous  exertion  of  the  faculties,  which 
the  profound  refearches  of  this  philofopher  mull:  have  required, 
he  lived  to  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  This  glory  of  the 
Britifla  nation,  and  ornament  of  human  nature,  left  the  world  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-feven.  During 
his  life  he  rofe  to  highex  tieputation,  and  after  his  death  obtained 
a greater  name,  than  had  been  the  lot  of  any  former  philofopher. 
The  epitaph  under  his  ftatue  well  exprefies  his  fingular  merit  5 it 
is  as  follows : 

H.  S.  E. 

IsAACUs  Newton,  Eques  Auratus, 

Qui  Animi  Vi  prope  divina, 

Planetarum  Motiis,  Figuras, 

■ Newton’s  Works  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Horfley,  fince  Bifhop  of  St.  David’s,  in 
1784.  5 vol.  4to. 
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Cometarum  Semitas,  Oceani 
Sua  Mathefi  Facem  prseferente. 

Primus  demonftravit. 

Radiorum  Lucis  Diffimilitudines, 
Colorum  inde  nafcentium 
Proprietates, 

Quas  nemo  antea  vel  fufpicatus  crat, 
Perveftigavit. 

Naturae,  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scripturse, 
Sedulus,  lagax,  fidus  Interpres, 

Dei  O.  M.  Majeftatem  Philofophia  afTcruit, 
Evangelii  Simplicitatem  Moribus  exprelTit. 
Sibi  gratulentur  Mortales, 

Tale  tantumque  extitifTe 
Human!  Generis  Decus. 

Natus  25  Dec.  A.  D.  1642.  Obiit  20  Mar.  1726 

“ Here  lies  interred 

ISAAC  NEWTON,  Knight, 
Wlio, 

Ith  an  Energy  of  Mind  almoft  divine, 
Guided  by  the  Light  of  Mathematics  purely  his  own, 
Firft  demonftrated 

The  Motions  and  Figures  of  the  Planets, 

The  Paths  of  Comets, 

And  the  Caufes  of  the  Tides  ; 

Who  difcovered. 

What  before  his  7'ime  no  one  had  even  fufpeiled. 
That  Rays  of  Light  are  differently  refrangible, 

And 

That  this  is  the  Caufe  of  Colours ; 

And  who  was 

A diligent,  penetrating,  and  faithful  Interpreter 
Of  Nature,  Antiquity,  and  the  Sacred  Writings* 

In  his  Philofophy 

He  maintained  the  Majefty  of  the  Supreme  Being  j 
In  his  Manners 

He  expreffed  the  Simplicity  of  the  Gofpel. 

Let  Mortals  congratulate  themfelves. 

That  the  World  has  feen 
So  great  and  excellent  a Man, 

The  Glory  of  Human  Nature, 

He  was  born  Dec,  25,  1642.  Died  March  20,  1726. 
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To  give  the  reader  a perfed;  idea  of  the  philofophy  of  Newton, 
would  be  to  condiid  him  through  every  part  of  his  philofophical 
works.  We  mud:  content  ourfelves  with  a brief  account  of  the 
defign  and  plan  of  his  Prmcipia,  and  a few  mifcellaneous  ob- 
fervations  chiefly  extraded  from  the  Queries  fubjoined  to  his 
Optics. 

Diflatisfied  with  the  hypothetical  grounds  on  which  former 
philofophers,  particularly  Des  Cartes,  had  raifed  the  flirudure  of 
natural  philofophy,  Newton  adopted  the  manner  of  philofophiflng 
introduced  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  determined  to  raife  a fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy  on  the  bafls  of  experiment.  He  laid  it  down 
as  a fundamental  rule,  that  nothing  is  to  be  affumed  as  a principle, 
which  is  not  eftablifhed  by  obfervation  and  experience,  and  that 
no  hypothefls  is  to  be  admitted  into  phyfics,  except  as  a queftion, 
the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  examined  by  its  agreement  with  appear- 
ances. Whatever,”  fays  he%  “ is  not  deduced  ixom phcenomejia,  is 
to  be  called  an  hypothefls  : and  hypothefes,  whether  phyflcal  or 
inetaphyflcal,  whether  of  occult  qualities  or  mechanical,  have  no  place 
in  experimental  philofophy.”  In  this  philofophy,  propofltions  are 
drawn  from  pbcenomenay  and  are  rendered  general  by  inducftion.  This 
plan  of  philofophiflng  he  purfued  in  two  different  methods,  the 
Analytic  and  the  Synthetic  j colledling  from  certain  phcenomena  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  more  Ample  laws  of  thefe  forces,  and  then 
proceeding,  on  the  foundation  of  thefe,  to  eftablifh  the  reft.  In 
explaining,  for  example,  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  he  firft  proves 
from  experience  that  the  power  of  gravitation  belongs  to  all  bodies ; 
then,  afluming  this  as  an  eftabliftied  principle,  he  demonftrates  by 
mathematical  reafoning,  that  the  earth  and  fun,  and  all  the  planets, 
mutually  attradl  each  other,  and  that  the  fmalleft  parts  of  matter  in 
each  have  their  feveral  attractive  forces,  which  are  as  their  quantities 
of  matter,  and  which,  at  different  diftances,  are  inverfely  as  the 
fquares  of  their  diftances.  In  inveftigating  the  theorems  of  the  Prm~ 
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cipia,  Newton  made  ufe  of  his  own  analytical  method  of  fluxions ; 
but,  in  explaining  his  fyftem,  he  has  followed  the  fynthetic  method 
of  the  antients,  and  demonflrated  the  theorems  geometrically. 

The  leading  defign  of  the  Principia  is,  from  certain  of 

motion  to  inveftigate  the  forces  of  nature,  and  then,  from  thefe 
forces  to  demonftrate  the  manner  in  which  other  pbcenoinena  are 
produced.  The  former  is  the  end  towards  which  the  general  pro- 
pofitions  in  the  hrft  and  fecond  books  are  directed;  the  third  book 
affords  an  example  of  the  latter,  in  the  explanation  of  die  fyftem  of 
the  world. 

The  laws  of  motion,  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  Newtonian 
fyftem  are  thefe  three : i . Every  body  perfeveres  in  its  ftate  of  reft, 
or  of  uniform  motion  in  a right  line,  unlefs  compelled,  by  fome  force 
imprefled  upon  it,  to  change  its  ftate.  2.  The  change  of  motion 
is  proportional  to  the  force  imprefted,  and  is  made  in  the  diredlioa 
of  the  right  line  in  which  that  force  is  imprefted.  3.  To  every 
addon  an  equal  readdon  is  always  oppofedj  or  the  mutual  addons  of 
two  bodies  upon  each  other  arc  equal,  and  in  contrary  direddons. 

On  the  grounds  of  thefe  laws,  and  certain  corollaries  deducible 
from  them,  by  the  help  of  geometrical  principles  and  reafonings 
Newton,  in  the  firft  book,  demonftrates  in  what  manner  centripetal 
forces  may  be  found ; what  is  the  motion  of  bodies  in  excentric  conic 
fedtions ; how,  from  given  fociy  elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic 
orbits  may  be  found;  how  the  orbits  are  to  be  found  when  neither 
focus  is  given;  how  the  motions  may  be  found  in  given  orbits;  what 
are  the  laws  of  the  reddlineal  afcent  and  defcent  of  bodies ; how  the 
orbits  of  bodies  revolving  by  means  of  any  centripetal  force  may  be 
found;  what  is  the  motion  of  bodies  in  moveable  orbits,  and  what 
the  motion  of  the  apjides what  is  the  motion  of  bodies  in  given 
fuperficies,  and  the  reciprocal  motion  of  pendulums ; what  are  the 
motions  of  the  bodies  tending  towards  each  other  with  centripetal 
forces;  and  what  the  attradlive  forces  of  bodies  fpherical,  or  not 
fpherical.  In  the  fecond  book,  Newton  treats  of  the  motion  of 
bodies  which  are  refifted  in  the  ratio  of  their  velocities ; of  the 
motion  of  bodies  refifted  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  tlieir  velocities ; 
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of  the  motion  of  bodies  relifted  partly  in  the  ratio  of  the  velo- 
cities, and  partly  in  the  duplicate  of  the  fame  ratio;  of  the  cir- 
cular motion  of  bodies  in  relifting  mediums ; of  the  denfity  and 
compreftion  of  fluids;  of  the  motion  and  reliftance  of  pendulums; 
of  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  the  refiftance  made  to  projected  bodies; 
of  motion  propagated  through  fluids ; and  of  the  circular  motion 
of  fluids. 

By  the  propofitions  mathematically  demonftrated  in  thefe  books, 
chiefly  thofe  of  the  firft  three  fedlions,  the  author,  in  the  third  book, 
derives  from  the  celeftial  phcznomenay  the  forces  of  gravitation 
with  which  bodies  tend  towards  the  fun  and  the  feveral  planets. 
He  then  proceeds,  by  other  propofitions,  which  are  alfo  mathemati- 
cal, to  deduce  from  thefe  forces  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the 
comets,  the  moon,  and  the  tides;  to  afcertain  the  magnitude  and 
form  of  the  planets ; and  to  explain  the  caufe  of  the  precelfion  of 
the  equinoxes. 

To  this  outline  of  the  Principia,  we  lliall  add  the  following  mif- 
cellaneous  obfervations,  which  may  ferve  as  a fpecimen  of  the 
OPINIONS  of  Newton. 

The  main  bufinefs  of  natural  philofophy  is  to  argue  from  ph(2no~ 
mena^  without  feigning  hypothefes,  and  to  deduce  caufes  from  effed:s 
till  we  come  to  the  very  firft  caufe,  which  certainly  is  not  mechani- 
cal. 

No  more  caufes  of  natural  things  ought  to  be  admitted, 
than  are  known  to  exift,  and  are  fufficient  to  explain  their  ap- 
pearances. 

Therefore  natural  effefts  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  lame  caufe. 

Thofe  properties  of  bodies,  which  do  not  admit  of  intenlion 
or  remilfion,  and  which  are  found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  upon 
which  experiments  can  be  made,  are  to  be  regarded  as  properties 
common  to  all  bodies. 

It  is  probable,  that  all  the  phcenomena  of  nature  depend  upon 
certain  forces,  by  which,  from  caufes  not  yet  known,  the  particles  of 

bodies 
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bodies  are  either  mutually  impelled  towards  each  other,  and  cohere 
according  to  regular  figures,  or  mutually  repel  and  recede  from 
each  other. 

Bodies  and  light  mutually  a6l  upon  one  another. 

All  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a certain  degree,  emit  light, 
and  fhine,  and  this  emiffion  is  performed  by  the  vibrating  motion 
of  their  parts. 

Fire  is  a body  heated  fo  hot  as  to  emit  light  copioufly : and  flame 
is  a vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation,  heated  red  hot,  that  is,  fo  hot  as 
to  fhine. 

The  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  excite 
vibrations  in  the  tunica  retina^  which,  being  propagated  along 
the  folid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  caufe  the  fenfe  of 
feeing. 

The  heat  of  a warm  room  is  conveyed  through  a vacuum  by  the 
vibrations  of  a much  fubtiler  medium  than  air,  which,  after  the  air 
is  drawn  out,  remains  in  the  vacuum.  It  is  by  the  vibrations  of 
this  medium,  that  light  is  refrafted  and  refledled,  heat  communicat- 
ed. This  medium  is  exceedingly  more  elaftic  and  acftive,  as  well 
as  fubtile,  than  the  air ; it  readily  pervades  all  bodies,  and  is  by  its 
elaftic  force  expanded  through  the  heavens.  Its  denfity  is  greater 
in  free  and  open  fpace  than  in  compadt  bodies,  and  increales  as  it 
recedes  from  them.  This  medium,  growing  denfer  and  denfer 
perpetually  as  it  palfes  from  the  celeftial  bodies,  may,  by  its  elaftic 
force,  caufe  the  gravity  of  thofe  great  bodies  towards  one  another, 
and  of  their  parts  towards  the  bodies.  Vifion,  hearing,  and  ani- 
mal motion,  may  be  performed  by  the  vibrations  of  this  fubtile 
elaftic  fluid,  or  ether. 

The  fmall  particles  of  bodies  have  certain  powers,  virtues,  or 
forces,  by  which  they  aft,  at  a diftance,  upon  one  another,  for  pro- 
ducing a great  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  as  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  gravity,  magnetifm,  and  electricity. 

The  fmalleft  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by  tlie  ftrongeft 
attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  virtue:  and 
many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe  larger  particles,  whole 

virtue 
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virtue  is  ftill  weaker,  and  fo  on  for  divers  fucceflions,  until  the 
progreffions  end  in  the  biggeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations 
in  chemiftry,  and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend,  and  which 
by  cohering  compofe  bodies  of  a fenfible  magnitude. 

The  particles  of  different  bodies  cohere  with  different  degrees 
of  force ; whence  fome  are  volatile,  eafily  rarefying  with  heat,  and 
condenfing  with  cold,  whilfl  others  are  fixed,  and  not  fepa- 
rable  without  a flrong  heat,  or  fermentation.  Thofe  particles 
recede  from  one  another  with  the  greatefl  force,  and  are  with 
moft  difficulty  brought  together,  which,  upon  contadl,  cohere  mofl 
ftrongly. 

Nature  is  very  conformable  to  herfelf,  and  very  fimple,  perform- 
ing all  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  attradlion  of 
gravity  which  intercedes  thofe  bodies,  and  almoft  all  the  fmall  ones 
of  their  particles,  by  fome  other  attractive  and  repelling  powers 
which  intercede  the  particles. 

The  vis  inertice  is  a paffive  principle,  by  which  bodies  perfift  in 
their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
impreffing  it,  and  refill  as  much  as  they  are  refilled.  By  this  prin- 
ciple alone  there  never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the  world. 
Some  other  principle  was  neceffary  for  putting  bodies  into  motion; 
and  now  they  are  in  motion,  fome  other  principle  is  neceffary  for 
prefcrving  the  motion:  for  from  the  various  compofition  of  two 
motions,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is  not  always  the  fame  quantity 
of  motion  in  the  world. 

Since  the  variety  of  motion  which  we  find  in  the  world  is  always 
decreafing  through  refiflance,  there  is  a neceffity  of  recruiting  it  by 
active  principles,  fuch  as  are  the  caufe  of  gravity,  and  of  fermenta- 
tion, to  which  almofl  all  the  motion  we  meet  with  in  the  world  is 
ow  ng. 

It  is  probable,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  folid, 
maffy,  hard,  impenetrable  moveable  particles,  of  fuch  fizes  and 
figures,  and  with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to 
fpace,  as  moft  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them ; and 
that  thefe  primary  particles  being  folids,  are  incomparably  harder 
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than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them,  even  fo  very  hard,  as 
never  to  wear,  or  break  in  pieces,  or  be  liable  to  a change  in  their 
nature  and  texture.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  changes  of  corporeal 
things  confifts  only  in  various  feparations,  and  new  affociations 
and  motions  of  thefe  permanent  particles,  produced  by  certain  adtive 
principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gravity,  and  that  which  caufes  fermenta- 
tion and  the  cohelion  of  bodies. 

By  the  help  of  thefe  principles,  all  material  things  feem  to  have 
been  compofed  of  the  hard  and  folid  particles  above-mentioned, 
varioufly  affociated  in  the  firft  creation  by  the  counfel  of  an  intelli- 
gent agent : for  it  became  him  who  created  them  to  fct  them  in 
order ; and  it  is  iinphilofophical  to  feek  for  any  other  origin  of  the 
world,  or  to  pretend  that  it  might  arife  out  of  a chaos  by  the  mere 
laws  of  nature;  though  being  once  formed  it  may  continue  by  thofe 
laws  for  many  ages.  For  while  comets  move  in  very  excentric 
orbs,  in  all  manner  of  pofitions,  blind  fate  could  never  make  all  the 
planets  move  one  and  the  fame  way  in  orbs  concentric,  fome  in- 
conliderable  irregularities  excepted,  which  may  have  arifen  from 
the  mutual  adtions  of  comets  and  planets  upon  one  another,  and 
which  will  be  apt  to  increafe,  till  this  fyllem  wants  a reformation. 
Such  a wonderful  uniformity  in  the  planetary  fyflem  muft  be  allow- 
ed the  elfedl:  of  choice.  And  fo  muft  the  uniformity  in  the  bodies 
of  animals.  Was  the  eye  contrived  without  (kill  in  optics,  or  the 
ear,  without  knowledge  of  founds? — The  ftrft  contrivance  of  thofe 
very  artificial  parts  of  animals,  the  various  organs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  and  the  inftindl  of  brutes  and  infedts,  can  be  the  effedt  of 
nothing  elfe  than  the  wifdom  and  Ikill  of  a powerful  everliving 
agent,  who,  being  in  all  places,  is  more  able  by  his  will  to  move  the 
bodies  within  his  boundlefs  uniform  fenforium,  and  thereby  to  form 
and  reform  the  parts  of  the  univerfe,  than  we  are  by  our  will  to  move 
the  parts  of  our  own  bodies.  And  yet  we  are  not  to  confider  the 
world  as  the  body  of  God,  or  the  feveral  parts  thereof  as  the  parts 
of  God;  he  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs,  members,  or  parts, 
and  they  are  his  creatures,  fubordinate  to  him,  and  fubfervient  to 
4 his 
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his  will.  God  has  no  need  of  organs;  he  being  every  where  prefent 
to  the  things  themfelves. 

It  appears  from  phcznomena,  that  there  is  a being  incorporeal, 
living,  intelligent,  omniprefent,  who  in  infinite  fpace,  as  it  were 
in  his  fenfory,  fees  the  things  themfelves  intimately,  and  thoroughly 
perceives  them,  and  comprehends  them  v/holly  by  their  immediate 
prefence  to  himfelf. 

This  mofi;  beautiful  fyilem  of  the  fun,  planets,  and  comets,  could 
only  arife  from  the  counfel  and  dominion  of  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  being.  And  if  the  fixed  ftars  be  centers  of  fimilar  fyftems, 
thefe  being  all  formed  by  like  wifdom,  muft  be  fubjeft  to  the 
dominion  of  one  : efpecially  fince  the  light  of  the  fixed  fiiars  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  all  lyftems  mutually 
give  and  receive  light. 

God  governs  ail  things,  not  as  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  as  the 
Lord  of  the  univerfe.  The  Supreme  Deity  is  an  eternal,  infinite,  and 
abfolutely  perfedt  being,  omnipotent  and  omnifcient;  that  is,  his 
duration  extends  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  his  prefen^  from 
infinity  to  infinity;  he  governs  all  things,  and  knows^all^hings 
which  exift,  or  can  be  known.  He  is  not  eternity  or  infini^,  but 
eternal  and  infinite : he  is  not  duration  or  fpace,  but  he  endures,  and 
is  prefent ; he  endures  for  ever,  and  is  prefent  every  wh^.  Since 
every  portion  of  fpace  is  always,  and  every  indivifim^moment  of 
duration  is  every  where,  certainly  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things 
cannot  be  never  or  no- where.  God  is  omniprefent  not  vir- 
tually only,  but  fubllantially,  for  power  cannot  fubfifi;  without 
fubflance.  In  him  all  things  are  contained  and  move,  but 
without  reciprocal  affedtion  : God  is  not  affedted  by  the  motion  of 
bodies,  nor  do  bodies  fulfer  refiftance  from  the  omniprefence  of 
God. 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  God  exifts  necelfarily ; and  by  the 
fame  neceffity  he  exifts  always  and  every  where.  Whence  he  is 
throughout  fimilar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all  arm,  all  power  of  per- 
ceiving, underflanding,  and  adting ; but  in  a irAanner  not  at  all  human ; 
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in  a manner  not  at  all  corporeal  j in  a manner  to  us  altogether  un- 
known. As  a blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  fo  we  have  no  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mold  Wife  God  perceives  and  under- 
ftands  all  things.  He  is  entirely  without  body  and  bodily  form, 
and  therefore  can  neither  be  feen,.  nor  heard,  nor  touched;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  any  corporeal  representation. 
We  have  ideas  of  his  attributes,  but  what  the  fubftance  of  any  thing 
is  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  We  fee  only  the  figures  and  colours  of 
bodies ; we  hear  only  founds ; we  touch  only  external  fuperficies ; 
we  fmell  only  odours  ; we  tafle  only  favours : of  their  internal  fub- 
ftances  we  have  no  knowledge  by  any  fenfe,  or  by  any  reflex  ad:  of 
the  mind : much  lefs  have  we  any  idea  of  the  fubllance  of  God. 
We  know  him  only  by  his  properties  and  attributes,  by  the  mofl; 
wife  and  excellent  ftrudure  of  things,  and  by  final  caufes ; and  we 
reverence  and  worfhip  him  on  account  of  his  dominion.  A God 
without  dominion,  providence,  and  defign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  Fate 
and  Nature.  ' 

Many  learned  mathematicians,  and  celebrated  writers,  have  at- 
tempted to  illuflrate  and  explain  different  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Newton : and,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  have  ventured  to  call  in 
queffion  the  ground  of  his  philofophy. 

It  has  been  objeded,  that  Attradion,  the  firfl;  principle  in  the 
Newtonian  philofophy,  is  in  reality  one  of  thofe  occult  qualities 
which  Newton  profeffes  to  rejed.  But  to  this  it  is  fatisfadorily 
replied,  that  the  power  of  gravity  is  not  an  unknown  caufe,  fince 
its  exiftence  is  proved  from  the  phceno7nena.  The  Newtonian  phi- 
lofbphy  does  not  require,  that  the  caufe  of  gravitation  Ihould  be 
explained.  It  merely  affumes  an  incontrovertible  fad,  that  bodies 
gravitate  towards  each  other  according  to  a known  law,  and,  by  the 
help  of  geometrical  reafoning,  deduces  from  this  fad  certain  conclu- 
fions.  Newton  himfelf  gives  this  explanation  of  the  ufe  which  is 
made  in  his  philofophy  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  exprefsly 
alferts,  that  it  is  enough  for  him  that  gravity  really  exiils, 
though  its  caufe  be  not  certainly  known.  “ I ufe  the  word 
Voi..  II.  4 K attradion,” 
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attradtion,”  fays  he  “ for  any  endeavour  of  bodies  to  approach 
each  other,  whether  that  endeavour  arifes  from  the  adion  of 
bodies  mutually  feeking  each  other,  or  mutually  agitating  each 
other  by  fpirits  emitted,  or  whether  it  arifes  from  the  adion  of 
the  sether,  or  air,  or  any  other  medium  whatfoever,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal,  in  any  manner  impelling  bodies  floating  therein  towards 
each  other.  In  the  fame  general  fenfe  I ufe  the  word  Impulfe,  not 
confidering  the  fpecies  and  phyflcal  Cjualities  of  forces,  but  their 
mathematical  quantities  and  proportions,  confequent  upon  any  condi- 
tion fuppofed : then,  in  phyfics,  we  compare  thefe  proportions 
with  the  phcenomena  of  nature,  that  we  may  know  what  conditions 
of  thofe  forces  anfwer  to  the  feveral  kinds  of  attradive  bodies.”  In 
£ne,  no  words  can  be  more  explicit  than  thofe  in  which  Newton 
difclaims  all  reliance  upon  hypothetical  principles,  or  occult 
qualities,  and  makes  experience  the  only  foundation  of  his  phi- 
lofopby* 

But  we  are  ftepping  beyond  the  province  of  the  hiftorian.  The 
curfory  view  we  have  taken  of  the  dodrine  of  Newton,  and  of  what 
was  done  by  his  predeceflbrs  in  experimental  philofophy  to  improve 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  may  fuflice  to  fhew  the  vafl:  extent  and 
importance  of  this  branch  of  philofophy,  and  to  induce  the  reader 
to  enquire,  what  difcoveries  have  been  made,  in  the  boundlefs 
fields  of  nature,  fince  the  days  of  Newton : and  further  than 
this  it  is  not  our  buflnefs  to  proceed  ^ for  we  undertook,  not  to. 
delineate  minutely  the  feveral  regions  of  philofophy,  but  to  draw  a. 
general  map  of  the  philosophical  world,. 
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HINTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MODERN  STATE 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ASIA. 


I 


HE  inhabitants  of  Asia  are,  in  general,  with  refpetfl  to 


L religion,  either  Mahometans  or  Pagans.  Many  traces  of 
opinions,  formerly  received  from  the  Saracens,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Perfian  and  Indian  Mahometans.  There  are  Hill  re- 
maining in  Perfia  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin  philofophers,  tranf- 
lated  into  the  Perfian  language*.  The  antient  Oriental  dodlrines 
are  taught  among  the  Sufians,  who  aflert,  that  the  univerfe  is  pro- 
duced from  the  fubftance  of  deity,  and  make  God  the  material 
and  formal  caufe  of  all  things,  and  creation  and  deftrudlion  the 
expanfion  and  retraction  of  his  fubftance  : a doCtrine  more  fimilar 
to  the  philofophy  of  Zoroafter,  than  to  the  theology  of  Ma- 
homet ^ 

* Chardin’s  Travels,  P.  iii.  p .108. 

**  Bernier  Suite  des  Memoires  fur  I’Emp.  de  Mogoul,  p.  202— -3.  Bayle  Dift.  t.  iv. 
p.  254.  Art.  Spinoza.  Burnet  Arcbaeol.  App. 
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Of  the  Tartars,  thofe  who  border  upon  the  Turkifh  empire 
are  Mahometans ; the  religion  of  thofe  v/ho  inhabit  the  more  remote 
regions  is  unknown.  Their  priefls  are  called  Lamas,  and  their  high 
priejft,  Dalai  Lama.  They  believe  their  Great  Lama  to  be  immortal; 
and  fonie  affert,  that  he  is  the  great  philofopher  Foe  returned  to 
life.  This  philofopher  is,  through  almoft  ail  Alia,  faid  to  have  fre- 
quently appeared  among  men.  It  is  probable,  that  his  dodlrines 
penetrated  into  Tartary  h 

Through  the  extenfive  regions  of  India,  the  groffell;  fuperftition 
and  ignorance  prevail.  From  comparing  the  theological  tenets  of 
different  Indian  nations  it  appears,  that  they  commonly  embrace  the 
emanative  fyftem,  which  fuppofes  innumerable  divine  natures  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fountain  of  deity,  and  prefiding  over  different  parts 
of  the  univerfe.  This  doftrine  was  probably  diffeminated  by  fome 
antient  impoftor,  who  pretended  to  be  himfelf  a divine  emanation  of 
this  kind,  and  whom  his  fuperftitious  followers  have  worfhipped  as 
a divinity  L 

If  the  account  given  of  Buddas,  the  celebrated  Indian  philofo- 
pher, be  compared  with  what  is  faid  by  the- modern  inhabitants  of 
Siam  concerning  Somonacodom,  and  by  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe 
of  Xekias,  who  after  his  death  was  called  Foe,  or  Fotoki,  little 
doubt  will  remain,  that  thefe  are  only  different  names  of  the  fame 
philofopher,  v/ho  fafcinated  the  whole  Northern  and  Eaflern  region 
of  Afia,'  as  well  as  part  of  the  Southern,  with  his  pantheiflic  doc- 
trine. It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  fix  hundred  years  before 
Chrift.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  he  firft  appeared  in  the  Southern 
part  of  India,  among  the  nations  fituate  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  thence  diffeminated  his  philofophy,  by  means  of  his 
difciples,  to  all  India.  It  is  related,  that  he  fpent  twelve  years  in 
folitude,  where  he  was  inflruded  by  the  Tolopom^  called  by  the  an- 

» Mofhem.  Hift.  Eccl.  Tartar.  Duhalde  Hift.  Chin.  t.  iv.  p.  467. 

*•  Coiif.  Locke  EfT.  1.  i.  c.  Hi.  § 15.  La  Croze  Chrift.  Ind.  1.  vi.  p.  645.  Lou- 
bcre  Ifin.  Siam.  t.  ii.  p.  395.  Bayle,  Art.  Rugger.  Not.  D.  Burnet  Arch.  p.  543. 
Uni/.  Hift.  de  Siamens. 
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tients  Hylobii,  that  is  Sylvan  Hermits ; and  that,  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  contemplation,  and  attained  to  the  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  the  firft  principles  of  all  things,  from  which 
time  he  took  the  name  of  Foe,  which  iignifies  fomething  more  than 
human.  His  myftical  philofophy  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  to  in- 
numerable difciples,  under  the  veil  of  allegory.  The  Japanefe 
add,  that  in  his  contemplations,  during  which  his  body  remained 
unmoved,  and  his  fenfes  unaffedted  by  any  external  objed:,  he 
received  divine  revelations,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
difciples 

Buddas,  or  Xekias,  in  his  exoteric  dodrine,  taught  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil ; the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of  men  and 
brutes  3 different  degrees  of  rewards  and  punifhrnents  in  a future 
world;  and  the  final  advancement  of  the  wicked,  after  various 
migrations,  to  the  habitations  of  the  bleffed.  Amidas,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinefe,  is  Xekias  himfelf,  prefides  in  thefe  habitations, 
and  is  the  mediator,  through  whofe  interceflion  bad  men  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  their  punifhment,  Thefe  dogmas  are  contained  in  an 
antient  book,  called  Kio,  which  all  the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges, 
who  follow  the  dodrine  of  Xekias,  receive  as  facred,  and  which  is 
illuflrated  by  innumerable  commentaries 

Very  different  was  the  dodrine  which  Xekias  at  the  clofe  of  his 
life  delivered  to  his  efoteric  difciples.  He  inftruded  them,  that 
Vacuum,  or  Void,  is  the  principle  and  end  of  all  things,  flmple, 
infinite,  eternal,  but  defiitute  of  power,  intelligence,  or  any  other 
fimilar  attribute;  and  that  to  be  like  this  principle,  by  extinguifhing 
all  paffion  and  affedion,  and  remaining  abforbed  in  the  mofl  pro- 
found contemplation,  without  any  exercife  of  the  reafoning  faculty, 
is  the  perfedion  of  happinefs.  The  firft  principle  in  this  f^lfem 
cannot  be  pure  nihility,  which  admits  of  no  properties ; probably, 
it  is  Firfl  Matter,  without  variable  qualities,  whence  all  things  are 

• La  Croze  Chriftianifm.  Ind.  1.  vi.  Bayle  Di£l.  Art.  Brachmans,  Sommonac. 
Kempfer.  Hift.  Jap.  t.  i.  p.  56.  t.  ii.  p.  59. 

Kempfer.  Arnold.  In  Add.  ad  Roger.  Jan.  Gent,  c,  6.  p.  579.  Couplet  DifT.  pr, 
ad  Confuc.  p.  31.  AdaErud.  1688.  p.  257. 
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fuppofed  to  arlfe,  which  is  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  but 
contemplated  as  the  latent  divinity,  infinitely  diftant  from  the  nature 
of  vifible  things,  yet  the  origin  of  all  fubftances.  The  emanations 
from  this  fountain  became,  in  the  popular  theology,  objects  of  the 
grolTcfi;  fuperfiition  and  idolatry^. 

The  doctrine  of  Foe,  or  Xekias,  was  embraced  by  innumerable 
difciples.  Among  thefe,  one  of  his  moft  eminent  fuccefibrs  was 
Tamo,  a Chinefe,  who  was  fo  entirely  devoted  to  contemplative 
enthufiafm,  that  he  fpent  nine  whole  years  in  profound  meditation, 
and  was  on  this  account  deified'’. 

The  Bramins  afi'ert  that  Xekias  had  neither  father  nor  mother. 
No  Indian  city  claims  the  honour  of  his  birth.  He  feems  to  have 
been  a foreigner  from  fome  neighbouring  maritime  country.  As  he 
firfi;  appeared  as  a philoibpher  in  the  Southern  part  of  India,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  a Lybian,  who  had  been  inftrudted  in  the 
Egyptian  myfteries,  and  who  fettled  in  India  with  fome  Egyptian 
colony.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  at  the  time  when  Cambyfes  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  difperfed  almofi;  the  whole  nation,  this  impoftor 
palfed  over  into  India,  and,  propagating  his  dodtrine  among  an 
ignorant  and  fuperfiiitious  people,  became  an  objedl  of  univerfal 
veneration. 


IL 

ON  the  coafts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  the  Brachmans, 
or  Bramins,  a peculiar  race,  who  boaft  of  a divine  defcent,  are  the 
theologians  and  philofophers  of  the  country.  They  refemble,  in 
many  particulars,  the  antient  Therapeuts  of  Egypt.  It  is  probable, 

* La  Croze  1.  c.  p.  652.  Kempfer.  Couplet.  1.  c. 

Minorelli  Obf.  in  Juvenci  Error,  de  Rebus  Sin.  p.  145.  Kempfer.  &c.  1.  c. 
Univ.  Hift.  v.  xxi.  §356.  p.  637.  671.  Semler.  Pref.  Univ.  Hift.  v.  xxiii.  Guyon 
Hift.  des  Ind.  Ur.  Par.  1744. 
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that  the  Bramins  received  their  inftitutions  from  the  Egyptians,  at 
the  time  when  Egypt  came  under  the  power  of  Greece,  efpecially 
as  the  learned  language  of  this  race  abounds  with  Greek  words. 
Thefe  Indian  priefts  claim  the  foie  charge  of  religion,  the  law  of 
which  is  contained  in  a facred  book  called  the  Veda,  which  no  laic 
is  permitted  to  touch  \ 

Among  the  Malabars  is  a lingular  fedt  of  Bramins  called  the 
theoretical,  who,  laying  alide  all  idolatrous  worlhip,  give  themfelves 
up  entirely  to  the  mod;  rigorous  mortification,  affedt  enthufiaftic 
ecllacy  and  quietifm,  and  hope  to  referable  the  divine  nature,  by 
putting  off  all  animal  paffion,  and  remaining,  as  long  as  poflible,  in  a 
ftate  of  perfedl  inadtion  both  of  body  and  mind.  Other  fedts  ap- 
proach, in  different  degrees,  towards  atheifm. 

The  Malabars  have  fome  pradlical  knowledge  of  allronomy  j 
which  they  appear  to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  as  they  call 
the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  antient  Egyptian  names  ^ 

The  fubftance  of  the  Malabaric  theology  is ; that  the  Efience  of 
Elfences,  or  the  Supreme  Infinite  Subftance,  wants  figure,  and 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  moved } that  it  fills  all  things  ; polfelfes 
the  higheft  wifdom,  truth,  knowledge,  and  purity;  is  infinitely 
good  and  merciful ; creates  and  fupports  all  things ; and  defires  the 
happinefs  of  man,  which  will  be  attained  if  this  Great  Being  be 
truly  loved  and  revered ; that  he  cannot  be  reprefented  by  any  image, 
and  his  attributes  alone  can  be  exprelfed ; that  he  is  only  to  be  con- 
templated in  a ftate  of  entire  abllradlion  and  tranquility  of  mind.; 
and  cannot  be  worlhipped,  but  through  the  medium  of  inferior 
divinities  ; that,  in  creating  the  world,  God  feparated  the  aftive  and 
palfive  virtues  which  had  hitherto  remained  abforbed  within,  him- 
felf ; that  the  two  principles,  Tfchiven,  the  mafculine  or  adlive 
virtue,  and  'Tfcaddi^  the  feminine  or  paffive  virtue,  were  the  parents 

* La  Croze  Hift.  Chrift.  Ind.  1.  vi.  Roger,  Jan.  Nat.  ad  Gcntil.  Ziegenbalg.  et 
Soc.  MHfion.  relat.  Malab.  Burnet  Archaeol.  p.  541.  Bayle.  Brachm.  Fabr.  Difll 
de  Brachm.  Syllog.  Opufc.  p.  333. 

**  Lettres  Curieufes  et  Edifiantes.  Rec.  x,  Rel,  Mifl* **.  t.  i,  p.  200.  1022^ 
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of  the  other  fubordinate  gods  j that  the  fouls  of  brutes  and  men 
have  the  fame  origin,  and  after  being  confined  in  one  body  for  a 
time,  pafs  into  another ; and  that,  on  account  of  their  common 
origin,  it  is  unlawful  for  men  to  kill  inferior  animals  \ 

Thefe,  and  many  other  tenets  held  by  the  Malabarian  Indians, 
evidently  coincide  with  the  antient  oriental  dodtrine  of  emanation. 
The  morality  which  fprung  from  this  fource  is  deeply  tindtured  with 
fanaticifm  and  enthufiafm  ^ 


III. 

F O H I was  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  celebrated  legiflators  of 
Ch  IN  A 5 but  little  is  known  of  the  methods  by  which  he  civilized 
his  country.  An  antient  book,  called  Yekim,  which  is  flill  pre- 
ferved  in  China,  is  afcribed  to  Fohi  j but  it  is  written  in  hierogly- 
phics ; and  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  a fatisfadlory  explanation  of 
its  contents.  The  moft  probable  conjedture  is  that  of  Leibnitz, 
that  it  was  intended  to  teach  the  art  of  numeration.  Several  fuc- 
ceflive  emperors  carried  forward  the  work  of  civilization,  particularly 
by  means  of  moral  allegories,  fables,  and  poems.  The  antient  Chi- 
nefe  wifdom  is  contained  in  two  diftindt  colledtions  called  U-h'm, 
“ The  Five  Books,”  and  Su-cu,  “ The  Four  Books;”  which, 
befides  the  enigmatical  book  of  Fohi,  contain  laws,  precepts,  poems, 
memoirs  of  princes,  and  inftitutes  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Thefe 
have  been  commented  upon  by  Confucius,  Memcius,  and  other 
philofophers 

* La  Croze,  p.  586— 6il.  Roger,  p.  249.  283.  See.  Relat.  MifT.  p,  354.  604. 

805.  See.  Burnet  Arch.  App.  ^ Barthrouherri  Sententiae  Bramanae. 

• Fouquet.  Tab.  Chron.  Sin.  Kortholt.  de  Phil.  Sin.  Leibn.  App.  adverf.  Germ. 
Theodic.  Reimann.  Sciagraph.  Phil.  Sin.  Spizelius  de  Re  liter.  Sin.  Bulfinger  Spe- 
cim.  Do£l.  Vet.  Sin.  Grap.  de  Theol.  Sin.  Navarett.  de  Regno  Sin.  Renaud.  et 
Minorell.  Obferv.  ad  Errores  Juvencii  de  Reb.  Sin. 
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To  this  firft  period  of  the  Chinefe  philofophy  fucceeded  another, 
in  which  it  affumed  a more  artificial  form,  under  Li  Lao  Kuin,  or 
Lao-tan,  who  flourilhed  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift.  He 
delivered  many  ufeful  precepts  of  morality,  and  obtained  great  au- 
thority both  among  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe. 

The  mofi;  celebrated  antient  philofopher  of  China  is  Con-fu-cu, 
or  Confucius.  He  was  born  of  an  illuflrious  family,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Lu,  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chrift. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  the  antient  learning  of 
his  country,  and  difcovered  fuch  uncommon  wifdom,  that  he  was  early 
advanced  to  the  office  of  mlnifter  of  ftate.  Finding  all  his  endea- 
vours to  reform  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  court  ineffediual,  he 
retired  from  his  public  ftation,  and  inftituted  a fchool,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  had  feveral  thoufand  difciples,  to  whom  he  taught 
morals,  the  art  of  reafoning,  and  the  principles  of  policy.  His  life 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  every  refpedl  worthy  of  the  characfter  of  a 
philofopher.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  feventy-three  \ 

By  his  fage  counfels,  his  moral  dodtrine,  and  his  exemplary  con- 
duct, he  obtained  an  immortal  name  as  the  reformer  of  his  country. 
After  his  death,  his  name  was  held  in  the  higheft  veneration;  and 
his  dodlrine  is  ftill  regarded,  among  the  Chinefe,  as  the  bafis  of 
all  moral  and  political  wifdcm.  His  family  enjoys  by  inheritance 
the  honourable  title  and  office  of  Mandarins ; and  religious  honours 
are  paid  to  his  memory.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  afferted  by  the  miliion- 
aries  of  the  Francifcan  and  Dominican  orders,  that  Confucius  was 
either  wholly  unacquainted  with,  or  purpofely  negle6ted,  the  dodfrine 
of  a future  life,  and  that  in  his  moral  fyftem  he  paid  little  regard  to 
religion 

» Couplet.  Difl*.  pr.  ad  Confuc.  S.  Bayer.  Muf.  Sin.  t.  ii.  p.  214.  246.  Kempfer. 
t.  li.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  67. 

S pixel . de  rebus  lit.  Sin.  p.  31.  iig.  Ep.  Leibnitz,  v.  ii.  p.  283.  Buddaeus  de 
Superftit.  de  Mort.  apud.  Sin.  Anal.  Phil.  p.  287.  Hift.  Cultus  Sinen.  Col.  1700. 
Ant.  de  S.  Maria,  v.  ii,  Ep.  Leibn.  p.  275.  Arnold.  Prax,  Mor.  Jcfuit.  t.  3,  6,  7. 
Leibnitz.  Prjef.  noviff.  Sin.  Clerici  Sylv.  Phil.  c.  ii.  § 7. 
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Confucius  was  followed  by  Mem-ko,  or  Memcius,  who  flourifhed 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  and  other  philofophers, 
who  wrote  books  of  popular  and  ufeful  learning.  But  in  the  third 
age  after  Confucius,  the  emperor  Chi-hoam-ti,  or  Ching,  ordered 
all  philofophical  books  to  be  burned,  and  inflicted  death  upon  many 
philofophers.  A few  remains  of  Chinefe  wifdom  were,  however, 
preferved,  and,  in  the  more  enlightened  dynafty  of  Han,  were  brought 
to  light.  The  deftrudion  of  antient  writings  under  Chi-hoam-ti, 
renders  all  Chinefe  records  doubtful,  which  are  of  earlier  date  than 
two  hundred  years  before  Chri^l:^ 

The  third  period  of  the  antient  Chinefe  philofophy  commences 
from  the  time  when  the  doctrines  of  F5e,  already  difperfed  through 
India,  palled  over  to  China.  This  happened  about  lixty  years  after 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  when  the  idol  Foe,  under  which  the  memory 
of  Xekias  is  worlhipped,  was  brought  among  the  Chinefe.  This 
new  fuperftition  was  accompanied  with  dodtrines  of  morality,  and 
with  myftical  precepts,  which  inculcated  fanatical  quietifm  as  the 
only  way  to  perfedtion.  This  fanaticifm  of  Foe  overfpread  the 
whole  country  like  a deluge,  and  continues  to  this  day.  In  the  third 
century,  a peculiar  fedt  arofe,  who  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  Firft  Principle  of  Nature,  and  who  thought, 
that  the  nearer  they  approached  to  the  perfedt  inadlion  of  inanimate 
bodies,  the  more  they  refembled  the  deity 

About  the  tenth  century,  tv/o  philofophers,  Chem-cu  and  Chimci, 
appeared,  who  introduced  metaphylical  dodtrines  nearly  refembling 
thofe  of  the  Stoics  3 whence  a new  fedt  arofe,  called  Ju-Kiao,  or  the 
Sedt  of  the  Learned 

This  v/as  the  date  of  the  Chinefe  philofophy  when  the  Jefuit 
miffionaries,  French  mathematicians,  and  other  Europeans,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  vilited  China,  and  for  a long  time  obtained  much 
attention  and  refpedt.  The  emperor  Kam-hy  encouraged  the  dudy 

» Carpzov.  de  Memcio  Sin.  Lipf.  1743.  Martini!  Hift.  Sin.  1.  vi.  p.  240.  Spizel. 

1.  c.  p.  40. 

Couplet.  1.  c.  Minorelli,  p.  147.  * Leibn,  ep,  ad  Remond.  Ep.  t.  ii. 
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cf  European  learning,  particularly  mathematics,  anatomy,  medicine, 
and  aftronomy.  He  himfelf,  for  feveral  months,  received  daily  in-» 
Erudtion  in  aftronomy  from  the 'mathematician  Verbiefl.  Euro- 
pean philofophers  had  free  accefs  to  his  empire  a^  court.  But 
lince  his  time  little  indulgence  has  been  Ihewn  to  Chriftian  tra- 
vellers *. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  antient  Chinefe  books,  the  dubious  credit  of 
the  reports  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Jefuit  miffionaries,  and  the 
imperfedt  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  the  Chinefe  language  and 
writings,  render  it  difficult  to  afcertain  the  prefent  ftate  of  opinions 
in  China.  Their  notion  of  deity  has  been  a fubjedt  of  much  dif- 
pute.  Some  affert  that  their  Xang-ti  fignifies  a fupreme  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  world ; others  afcribe  to  the  Chinefe  a fyftem  of  nature 
nearly  approaching  to  atheifm  ; whilft  others  maintain  their  dodlrine 
to  be,  that  there  is  in  the  vifible  heavens  a living  and  powerful  nature, 
like  the  foul  in  the  body,  who  has  produced  other  fecondary  divini- 
ties, the  rulers  of  the  world,  through  whom  the  fupreme  deity  is  to 
be  worfhip’ped.  Leibnitz  is  of  opinion  that  the  Li  of  the  Chinefe 
is  the  chaotic  foul  of  the  world,  and  their  Taikie  the  foul  of  the 
formed  univerfe,  in  fine,  the  deity  of  the  Stoics 

The  moral  and  political  philofophy  of  the  Chinefe,  as  derived  from 
Confucius,  confifts  of  detached  maxims  and  precepts  for  the  condudl 
of  life. 


IV. 

THE  Japanese  nation  appears  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Chinefe.  The  firfi:  period  of  the  hiftory  of  both  is  equally  fabulous. 
Fohi,  the  Chinefe  legifiator,  is  alfo  celebrated  by  the  Japanefeas  one 

• Leibn.  novifT.  Sinica.  Dentrecolles  Lettres  edifiantes,  Rec.  17.  23. 

Martin.  Hift.  Sin.  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  16.  Wolf,  de  Sapientia  Sinica.  Renaudot. 
Diir.  Aft.  Phil.  V.  ii.  p.  785.  Minordl,  contr.  Juv.  p.  126.  Kortholt.  Praef.  Du 
Halde  Hift.  Chin. 
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of  the  founders  of  their  monarchy..  They  honour  the  memory  of 
Confucius.  At  the  time  when  the  doftrine  of  Xekias  was  introduced 
into  China,  the  book  Kio,  containing  the  inftitutes  of  his  philofophy, 
was  brought  out  of  India  into  Japan  by  a Xekian  prieft.  The 
Jefuit  Vilela,  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-two,  writes  from 
Japan,  that  the  Japanefe  fuperftitions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
Indian  Bramins,  and  were  received  from  an  Indian  teacher  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam ; and  that  their  temples  are  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
he  had  feen  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon ; which  confirms  what  was  before 
obferved  concerning  the  origin  of  Xekias  *. 

If  the  Japanefe  fuperftitions  be  compared  with  thofe  of  Egypt,  it 
will  appear  exceedingly  probable,  that  they  originated  with  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  and  pafled  over  from  Egypt  to  India,  and  thence  to 
China  and  Japan. 

• Acofla  de  Rebus  a Soc.  Jef.  in  Oriente  Geft.  Dilling.  157I}  8vo.  Epift.  Japan; 
a MafFeio  edit.  Crafleti  Hift.  Eccl.  Jap.  Kempfer.  Hift.  Jap.  Bayle,  Art.  Japan. 
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ERRATA  to  VoL.  11. 

Page  2.  1.  16.  after  mijjionaries  add  Note;  Carneades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus : fee  njol.  /. 
/.  249.  P.62.  ].  15.  for  catachetical  read  catechetical.  P.  221.  1.  14.  read  excufed  from 
entering.  P.  280.  1.  3.  for  Gods  read  God.  P.  378.  1.  5.  for  fo^er  read  fon.cers.  P.  391. 
1.  31.  for  were  read  nssas.  P.  430.  1.  19.  for  concerned  read  convinced.  P.  531.  1.  27.  for 
form  xtzd.  forms.  P.  591.  1.  29.  for  and  read  or. 
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